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i n Perdligbe Lattle; bos eat con- 

1 " temptible lobvet it may appear to us, is 
yery atelent; ähd i the 'moſt'tafly ages of the 
world, wks eſteemel to be honourable, The firſt 
Man was 4 Gardener, and 4 Huſbandman: and ef 
his ſons we read, that one was a Huſbandman, 
and Atother a Shephetd'®, © The Hime employ- 
ment ſees” to dale beer chiefly followed: the 
Patriarch aftet the Flood! for we find that Abra- 
Ham, who is called 4 mighty Prince +, Was a 
feedet of cattle ; _ at wealth  cortfiſtiig in 
ſheep, bxen, camels . Iſaac, Elau; 
Jacob, and the wy of his poſterity continued the 
ſame way of life, applyibg themſelves wholly to 
the care of their flocks and herds ;- with which 
they travelled from place to place, as they foumd 
convenience of paſturage. Moſes Was tending the 
flock of Jethro his father-in-law, when he was 
called 116 God, and 8 to be the Deliverer 
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and Prince of his people *. Hence it has been 
obſerved, that the employment of a ſhep herd 1s 


a ſuitable preparation ta the government of a king- 
dom. This is confirmed, by the hiſtory of Da- 


vid, who Was taken awieh from- the Folds; 


as he was following the ewes great with young, 


to feed, the choſen, people oh God f. qr by | 


himſelf is often compared 60,40 fhepherd, in hy! 
wtit J; and. Homer, one, of Emo 7 2 
the-prophane writers, gives 1 erl. 9 
the, people, to the regt king of hr Ag 
memaon dg. 12405 TS 7 enGl 
n he moſt ancient times, thoſe who, apphed. 
themſelves to Agriculture, naturally hecame hardy 
and: robuſt : their, laborious life fitted them for 
thertgils of war;; but afforded, them no leiſure, for 
the mild and, quiet enjoyments of peace. Than 
who; inhabited the ſea· coaſts, and diſcovered. the 
art of Navigation, applied themſelves rather to pi 
racyſ than commerce : their moſt celebrated ac> 
tions being the ravaging of the neighbouring COUN- 
tries, and ſealing the women from each other 4. 
But: thoſe who, followed the Paſtoral, life, - having 
noh other ea: than, — care ol. e 
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The PWE FAN RB. 7 
harmleſs flochs and erda, led an innocent and 
peaceable'life, livirig in tents, and reſting them 
ſelves under:the ſhade of trees or rocks; whilſt their 
cattle fed at large, whereſhever they found the 
greateſt plenty of graſy and water: They lived 
happy, and free from Want: their cattle 0 pplicd: 
them with mik and cheeſe | for: food, and wah 
ſkins for elbathing: and ſerved them, inſtead of 
money, tot: exchange for any other commodities, 
chat they had a mind to purchaſe: whence; the 
moſt ancient money wvaꝭ ſtamped with the figure 
af a ſheep! *, This quiet and ptaceable life gave 
them leine to amuſe themſelves with Muſick 
and Foctryi: their time being chiefly ſpent in com- 
ng Hymns in hdnouriof the Deity, and Songs, 
m*whichthey, deſcribłil their ſoft paſſions and in- 
nocent explogments, Thus we find, that thoſe 
two anejent Royal Shepherds, Moſes and David 
were Poets: and cat sclo mon, the ſon of the lat · 
ter, in His eclebrated Song, ropteſcints _—_ un- 
der the character of W hen. rho fd bane: 

" Among Grebe UeArcadiads were the moſt 
famous for having devoted thetnſelves to the Paſto- 
on er Their unf was re remote from 1 1 ſea, 
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mountainous, and almaſt inheceſſible: they had. 


plenty of theop, and good paſturage; they were 
much given to ſinging; and Muſick! was the only 
ſeitnct, which was eſteemed by them to be ne- 
ceſſary. Their ichief Deity was Pan, Who was 
ſaid ty be the inventor of the ſhepherd's pipe; and 
was fabled to be in love with the Nymph Echo, 


becauſe there were many cchoes in that: woody 
and mountainous country. From theſe: poetical: 


compoſitions of the Arcadians, or at leaſt from 
the tradition of them, the Bucolical or Paſtoral 
Poetry ſeems to have taken it's riſe. It is called 
Bucolical, from gt A meatbard.; though it relates 
to the affairs; not only of neithinds; but alſo. of 
thepherds and goatherds. ln like manner we 
commonly uſe the word ſhepherd, for Paſtor 2 
but Poſter ſignifies all the row ſorts. of tecders of 
cattle: whenct Paſtoral ſeems a more proper word; 
to expreſs the ſpecies af Poetry, which we now 


treat of, than the Greek word Buedlick. Our En- 


gliſn word Herdman might with great propriety 
be uſed for the Latin mordiP Hor, inſtead: of Shep- 
herd. For thdilgh: we commonly underſtand 
Herdman to mean no more than a Neatherd ; and 
though we ſay a Herd of oxen, and a F lock of 
ſheep or goats; yet, ſince we always compound 
Herd with the name of any animal, to denote a 


feeder 
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The PREFACE. Vit? 
feeder of that ſpecies; as Neat-herd ſignifies -a 
feeder of Neat cattle or kine ; Shepherd a feeder: 
of ſheep; and Goatherd a feeder of goats; the 
word Herdman may well be uſed to = all the 
ſeveral Paſtoret, or feeders of cattle. 

. Theocritus, of Syracuſe, who lived in the. 
reign of Hiero, and was contemporary with Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, is generally 
looked upon as the father of Paſtoral Poetry. And 
yet it is no leſs generally aſſerted, that his Idyllia 
Cannot be ſaid to be all Paſtorals. The Criticks, 
who often form to themſelves imaginary rules, 
which the Ancients never dreamed of, will not 
allow above ten or eleven out of the thirty layllia 
af. that Author, to belong to that ſpecies of = 
try. Thoſe who would have a Paſtoral to be en- 
tirely conformable to the manners of the Golden 
Age; in which nothing is to. be found but Piety, 
Innocence, and Simplicity, will exclude almoſt 
all the Iayllia of Theocritus, and Eclogues of Vir- 
gil. The dying groans of Daphnis, in the firſt 
Idyllium, will be judged too melancholy for the 
peace and happineſs of that ſtate: the witchcraft 
made uſe. of in the ſecond, is inconſiſtent with 
piety: in the third, the goatherd wickedly talks 
of killing himſelf: the railing, and groſs obſce- 
nity in the fifth is contrary to good manners: and 
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the tenth is not a Paſtoral ; becauſe it is a dialogue 

between two Reapers. I hus, if we adhere ſtrict- 
ly to the rules laid down by moſt of our Criticks, 
we {hall find, that no more than ſix, out of the 
eleven firſt Idyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted 
into the number. The like objections have been, 
on may be, ſramed againſt moſt of the Eclogues of 
Virgil. But there are other Criticks, who are fo 
fur from requiring the purer manners of the Gol- 
den Age in Paſtoral writings; that nothing will 
pleaſe them, but downright ruſticity. They tell 
us, that Herdmen are a rude, unpoliſhed — 
rant ſet of people: that Paſtorals are an Imitation 
of the action of a Herdman, or of one repreſented 
under that character wherefore any deviation 
from that character is unnatural, and unfit for 
Paſtoral Poetry. But ſurely, this aſſertion, that 
Herdmen are rude, unpolithed, and ignorant, is 
too general: for it cannot be affirmed of them 
univerſally. The Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, and: 
Jacob, muſt be excepted : and Moſes: alſo, who 
was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians +: 

not to mention the Royal Pſalmiſt, who muſt 
have received his education, before he was called 
from tending his father's ſheep, We find alſo 
that the Prophet Amos, who was eee e 
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- with Uzziah and Jeroboam, was one of the herd- 
men of Tekoa . We have ſeen already, that the 
ancient Atcadians, how tide and ignorant ſoever 
they were with regard to other arts, yet were not 
ſo with regard to Muſick and Poetry: and in ſorne 
ages and nations, the moſt polite people have been 
Herdmen. It will be readily acknowledged, that 
Nature ought to be followed, in this as well as in 
all the other ſorts of Poetry: but ſurely, we ought 
to imitate that part of Nature, Which is bel agree- 
able and pleaſing. The country affords us many 
objects, which delight us, by their beauty: anda 
man would juſtly be thought to have an odd 
taſte, who ſhould turn his eye from theſe, to 
gaze on ſome which are lefs agreeable. Thelow- 
ing of the herds, the bleating of the flocks,” the 
wildneſs of an extenſive common, the ſolemn 
ſhade of a thick wood, and the limplicity of the 
buildings, furniſh us with pleaſing images: and 
whilſt we are contemplating theſe beauties, we 
ſeldom have much inclination to admire the dif- 
agreeable, though natural, fight and ſmell of a 
dunghill, or a hogſtye. We may therefore con- 
clude, that though Nature is to be followed ; yet 


we are not to repreſent every thing that is natural, 


without diſtinction ; but to ſelect ſuch images only 


Amos i. 1. vii. 14. 


as 
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as are pleaſing, throwing a veil at the ſame time 
oyer thoſe which would give offence. Thus every 
Imitation of the action of a Herdman, or of one 
repreſented under. that character, will indeed be a 
true Paſtoral: but at the ſame time, if there is not 
a little judgment uſed, in the choice of the Herd- 
men we intend to imitate, our Paſtorals will be fit 
for the reading only of ſuch rude clowns, as we 
have placed before us for an example. 

We ſhould, I believe, form a much better no- 
tion of Bucalical or Paſtoral Poetry, by attending 
carefully. to the: deſign of thoſe great Ancients, 
Theocritus and Virgil; than by ſtudying all the 
imaginary rules of the modern Criticks. Theocri- 
tus certainly intended to deſcribe the manners of 
the Herdmen of Sicily. His Idyllia are generally 
either Dialogues between two —— of that cha- 
racter; or Poems in praiſe of the celebrated acti- 
ons of Gods and Heroes, ſuch as ſeem to have 
been originally ſung by the ancient Arcadian ſhep- 
herds. The firſt Idyllium is a dialogue between 
the ſhepherd Thyrſa and a Goatherd. Thyrſis is 
a Sicilian *, and at the requeſt of his friend, ſings 
the death of Daphnis, who was a Sicilian Herd- 
man. The ſecond deſcribes the jealouſy of Simae- 
tha, who had been debauched, and then delerted 
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by one Delphis. She makes uſe of ſeveral incan 
tations, in ordar to regain his love: In the third, 
aGoatherd declares his paſſion for Amaryllis. The 
fourth is a dialogue between Battus a goatherd, 
and Corydon a neatherd. In the fifth; Comatas 
a goatherd, and Lacon a ſhepherd, after ſome very: 
coarſe railleries, challenge each other to ſing for a 
wager : one. ſtakes a goat, and the other a lamb ;. 
and the goatherd obtains the prize. In the fGixth,, 
two neatherds, Damoetas and Daphnis drive their 
herds together into one place, and ſing alternately: 
tlie paſſion of Polyphemus for Galatea. The ſeventh; 
is the narration of a journey, which Theocritus 
took, to ſee the ſolemnities of Ceres. He meets 
with Lycidas a goatherd on the road; and the 
whole diſcourſe between them is paſtoral. In the 
eighth is related a, contention about ſinging, be- 
tween: the ſhepherd Menalcas and the neatherd 
Daphnis: a goatherd is choſen judge, who decrees 
the prize to Daphnis. A like contention is relat 
in the ninth, between two herdſmen, Daphnis and 
Mygnalcas, . Theſe, nine are generally allowed by 


it , 


the Criticks to be Paſtorals : but the tenth is uſu- 
2 excluded, being a dialogue between two 

Reapers. And yet perhaps, if we conſider, that 
3 may very naturally deſcribe a conver- 
a 


tion between two of his country neighbours, who 
fs _—— © 
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entertain each other with a rural ſong; we may 
ſolten a little the ſeverity of our Critical temper, 

and allow even this to be called a Paſtoral. The 
eleventh, which deſcribes the paſſion of Poly- 
pkernus for Galatea, is, I think, allowed to be a 
Paſtoral: but thoſe which follow, are commonly 
rejected; though ſometimes perhaps with little 
reaſon. Thus 1 I know not why the twelfth may 
not be admitted, of which the fubject i is Love, and 
wherein the familitudes are taken from fruits, 
ſheep; heifers, and ſinging birds. Are not the 
following verles: * that ON bay un * 
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60 You come, dear youll naw three long 2 are 
n gone, | N 
* You come: but Lovers do grow old in one. 
« As much as ſpring excels the froft and ſnow, 
&« As much as plumbs are ſweeter than a ſloe, 
7% As much as ewes are thicker fleec d than lambs, 
« As much as maids excel thrice marry'd hats 

« As much as colts are nimbler than a ſteer, 

id As much as thruſhes pleaſe the liſt ning car, 
« More than the meaner ſongſters of the air; J 
« 80 much thy preſence cheers.“ CaEEZCH. 


The 
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The thirteenth, indeed, which is a, relation of the 
las of Hylas, the friend af Hercules, has nothing 
paſtoral in it: hut as the actions of gods and, he- 
toes, uſed to dhe ſung hy the ancient Herdmen, we 
may. venture ig affirm, that the Author intended 
this alſo ſor a Paſtoral. In the fpurteenth, Aeſchines 
ia herdman; who being in lone with Cyniſca, and 
being deſpiſrd by her, is determined to turn ſul- 
diet. His friend Thyonichus adviſes him to en- 
ter into the ſervice, of Ptolemy, on hom he ber 
Bows great-praiſes. There is nothing inconſiſtent 
with the character of A Herdman, to ſuppoſe him 
crofſed i in love, and in deſpair to go for a ſoldier. 
This is ſo adapted even to the'mannersof - a mo- 
dern ruſtick; that our Criticks may ventute to 
let this paſs ko: cenſure. Nor does there 
ſeem any good reaſon to reje& the fifteenth ; tho 
there is not a word in it about cattle; and though 
the ſcene is not Hid in the paſtures of Sieily; but 
in the. great city of Alexandria. The perſons of 
this Idyſlium are not Herdmen; but their wives. 
Theſe Goſſips of Syracule are got to Alexandria, 
5 the pomp of the feaſt of Adonis: where they 

te puſhed about in'the crowd, and ptattle juſt as 
TIAL of our good: country darhes would at a Lord 
Mayor's ſhow: This therefore may be allowed 


to be a Paſtoral ; unleſs we are to be fo ſtrict; 
chat 
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that none but men are to be introdubed, and eren 
thoſe men muſt never ſtir ſrom tlieir Bells but 
be perpetually Piping to their flocks: and herds; 
The fixteenth is a complaint of the ingratitude of 
Princes to Poets, who alone can render their great 
actions immortal. He obſerves, that not only the 
Ly cian and Trojafi heroes, but eveti Ulyfles hif- 
ae would hive been buried in oblivicn, if their 
fame had not been telebrated by Homer. But 
amidſt theſe gteat Heroes, Theocritus does not 
forget his paſtoral capacity, or omit to mention the 


| e Eumaeus, f the neatherd Philoctius3 
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Theocritus ſcems indeed to hs FA his paſtoral 
ſtile, in the ſeventeenth Idyllium, 24 he ce- 
lebrates the praiſes of Ptolemy Philadelphus. But 
may not a country poet be allowed to {well a lit- 
tle, when his heart is inlarged, by contemplating 
the virtues of a great Prince, under whoſe. pro- 
tection he lives? a Prince ſo powerful, that no 
hoſtile fleet or army dares invade his country, dif- 
turb the farmer, or injure the cattle ; "Me Ng 
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« T he farmer fearlefs plows his native foil; 


« No hoſtile navies preſs the quiet Nile: 
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« None leaps aſhore, and frights the lab'ring ſwains; 
None robs us of our ä and ſpoils the 
« plains.” 2 +, CREEK. 


The e Epithulaniam on the 3 c Helen, ſung 
by the Spartan virgins, in the eighteenth, does 
not loſe ſight of the country: and the inſcription 
on the bark of the plane-tree is e —_ to 


be i in the Nin or ruſtic drake,” 
7 Appin 9 P Ihe 3 Jol 2% is Nαααν, ob. 
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But we will run thro' yonder ſpacious mead, 
« And crop freſh flow'ry crowns to grace thy head. 


« Mindful of Helen till, as tender lambs, 
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60 N ot wean d as yet, when hungry mind their dams, 
| « Well 
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« We'll firſt low lotus pluck, and crowns compoſe, 

And to thy honour grace the ſhady boughs: 

« From filver boxes ſweeteſt oils ſhall flow, 

And preſs the flowers that riſe as ſweet below; by, | 

9 And th hen inſcribe this line, that all may ſee, * 

cc 9"Pay due cee k am Helen' s tree, | 
ELF. | „ ne. 
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Tbe e ei i chtelath is a Son copy of | vas on Cu pid's 
being — by a bee; which is far from being 
out of the reach of a country poet, -- The nine- 
teenth is bucolical enough. A fough . neatherd 

complains of the pride and inſtlence of a city 
girl, who refuſed. to let him kiſs, her, and treated 


him in a moſt contemptuous manner. He appeals | 
to the neighbouring ſhepherds, and aſks them, if 
they are not ſenſible of his beauty: his beard is 
thick about his chin, like ivy round a tree; his 
hair ſpreads like ſmallage about his temples;. his 
white forehead ſhines above his black eye-brows ; 
his eyes are more blue than thoſe of Minerva; his 
mouth is ſweeter than cream; his voice is ſweeter 
than a honey-comb; his ſong is ſweet; he plays 
on all ſorts of rural pipes; and all the women on 
the mountains admire and love him, though this 
proud minx has deſpiſed him. He gives Yer to 
underſtand, that ket fed a heifer, in the 


valle eys; 
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valleys ; that Venus was paſſionately fond of a herd: 
man on the mountains of Phrygia ; that ſhe both 
loved and lamented Adonis in the woods. He 
aſks who was Endymion ? was he not a herdman, 
and yet the Moon fell in love with him, as he was 
feeding his kine, and came down from heaven to 
embrace him. Rhea lamented a herdman, and 


Jupiter was fond of a boy that fed cattle. The 


dialogue between the two fiſhermen, in the 
twenty- firſt, cannot indeed be ſaid to be Arcadi- 
an; for Arcadia was a midland country: but, 
as Sicily 3 is an iſland, it was natural enough . for-a 
Sicilian herdman to relate a dialogue between two 
neighbours, whoſe buſineſs was on the ſea ſhoar. 
But the twenty - ſecond is a hymn, after the, man- 
ner of the ancient Arcadians, in praiſe of Caſtor 
and-Pollgx 5. ) 263 536lt 44315902 DG wen 
| Tuviogss Aides vt 10 al Ales ub. ad robo 
EKA ropa N Oos epo Hoa ud wog pd 
The deſperate lover, in the twenty. third may 640 
1y be imagined to belong to the country : though 
the narration of his paſſion is very tragical. We 
cannot athrm any thing with certaitity concertiitig 
the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth ; as the end 
of one, and the beginning of the other is want- 
ing: They are however both in praiſe of Her- 
cules; and therefore belong to the Arcadian-poe- 
b try: 
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try: as does alſo the twenty-f1xth, in which the 
death of Pentheus is related, who vidlated the 
Orgies of Bacchus. The dialogue between Daph- 
nis and the Shepherdeſs, in the twenty-ſeventh, is 
a complete ſcene of rural courtſhip, and muſt be 
allowed to be a true Paſtoral. In the twenty- 
eighth Theocritus himſelf preſents a diftaff to 
Theogenis, the wife of his friend Nicias, a Mile- 
ſian _ ſician; a proper preſent, - no doubt, to be 
ſent out of the country, and a ſubject worthy of 
a rural poet. The twenty-ninth is concerning 
Love, the common ſubject of moſt Paſtorals, 
The thirtieth is in Lyric meaſure, and the ſubject 
of it is the boar that wounded the prog A- 
donis, the favourite of Venus. 
It appears plainly, from this review of che 
Idyllia of Theocritus, that the Greek Poet never 
intended to write ſuch a ſett of poems, as the 
modern Criticks call Paſtorals. They were Poems 
on ſeyeral occaſions, written by a Sicilian herd- 
man, Or by one who aſſumed that character. 
The greater part of them are of the Dramatic 
kind, each 1dy/lizz being a ſingle Scene, or Dia- 
logue 83 the ſeveral forts of Herdmen, their 
cs or neighbaurs. Some of them are Narra- 
the Poet ſpeaking all the while in his ewn 
per on. The reſt are Poems in praiſe. of Gods 


and 


. * 
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and Heroes. The ſcene is generally laid in Sicily; 
that country being famous for the ſtories of the 
ſhepherd Polyphemus and the herdman Daphnis, 
and at the ſame time the native place of the 
Poet ; who nevertheleſs ſometimes Jays the ſcene 
in other countries, where he happened to travel. 
The language is plain and coarſe, the Doric dia- 
ect being almoſt conſtantly uſed, which greatly 
increaſes the ruſticity of theſe Poems. We may 
obſerve, that the pronunciation of the Dorians was 
very coarſe and broad, and ſounded harſh in the 
ears of the politer Seen from a paſſage in the 
fifteenth 14 iyllium, where a citizen of Alexandria 
finds fault ich the Syracufian goffips for h 
their mouths ſo wide when they fpeak ; 


TlaoacY @ 7 deeravn, od vura x 
„N bob. ieee & ET. 7 


#7/ 


6 Like 5 you. eee, 1 from ear to kit, 


The good. wor en are affronted,. anck tell Him, 
that as they are Derag they 0 wilt n wth uſe of 


the Doric Dialect ; nr 1 e 

6, wi Oey z' Th 4 11, ti be! rh 78 
n ii race Tupac, rides; 
Ne dd } ro, Ken He dau, 
n Boe? Hauri Meatipurs 
Awpirlev & Feri, dn, Toi _— 
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« And who are you? pray what have you to ſay, 
If we will talk? Seek thoſe that will obey. 
Would you the Syracuſian women — 5 
Beſides, to tell you more, you meddling fool, 
« We are Corinthians, that's no great diſgrace, 

« gellerophon himſelf did boaſt that race. 

« We ſpeak our language, uſe the Dorick tone, 


« And, Sir, the Dores, ſure, may uſe their own. 
rg | CREECH. 


This Ruſticity of the Id Ma of Theocritus, 
ſcems-to have been well UE to the age and 
country in which that Poet lived; and to have 
given the ſame kind of pleaſure, 3 the Scot- 
tiſh ſongs give to us, merely by being natural. 
There are indeed, amidſt all this Ruſticity, many 
ſentiments of a mat wonderful delicacy, which 
are highly, worthy of imitation : but at the fame 
time we meet with many others, which are moſt 
abominably clowniſh, and even brutal. Hehce 
Quintilian, | who allows. Theo ritus to be admi- 
rable in his way, yet thinks his Muſe too, ruſtic 
and coarſe for politer ears 

This Poet however had continued” in full poſe 
ſeſſion of the rural crown, about two hundred 


AR 


C 


* 


A 


* Admirabilis in ſuo genere Theocritus, ſed Muſa illa TR | 
et paſtoralis non forum modo verum ipfam etiam em refor- 
A Lib. 10. cap. 1. | 


years, 
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years, when VIRGIL became his rival; a Ge- 
nius formed to excel in wit all thoſe who had gone 
before him. That great Maſter of writing — 
very well, that as the Roman Language had not 
a variety of Dialects, like the Greek, it would 
be in vain to think of giving his Bucolicks an air 
of Ruſticity, like thoſe of Theocritus. Nor 
would it have been natural, if he could have ſuc- 
ceeded in the attempt. The manners of his age 
and country were different: the Roman Swains 
talked in as pure Latin, in their fields, as Cicero 
could ſpeak in the Senate. He therefote wiſely 
gave a different air to his Bucolicks, making his 
Shepherds expreſs themſelves with that ſoftneſs and 
elegance *, which gained him the eſteem and ad- 
miration of the contemporary poets and critics; 
and recommended him to the protection and fa- 
vour of the greateſt men of his time. Virgil, 
without doubt, intended to imitate Theocritus, as 
appears by his frequent addreſſes to the Muſes of 
Seil 1 Un then he judiciouſly choſe to imitate 


* my 


Molle atque facetum 


Tg annuerunt gaudentes rure * 
Horat. Lib. I. Sat. 10. 


+ Sicelides Muſae paulo majora canamus. Ed, IV. ver. . 


Prima Syracoſio digbata eſt ludere verſu 


Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylyas, habitare, Thalia. i 
Escl. VI. ver. 12 2. 


Extremum I Arethuſa mihi opc laborem. 
Ecl. X. ver. 1. 
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the moſt beautiful paſſages, and to paſs by thoſe 


which were too coarſe, or nat well 3 adapt - 


ed to the time in which he lived. Hence * 


1 of Virgil are called Eclogues, or ſelect 

becauſe they are not a general collection 
of l = various ſubjects of Paſtoral Poetry, or 
an imitation of the whole thirty 1dy/lig of Theo- 
critus ; but only a few 4 pieces, in which 
that Poet's manner of writing is in ſome meaſure 
imitated ; but at the ſame time very much im- 
proved, The Simplicity, the Innocence, and the 


Piety, which many of our Criticks think eſſential 
to a Paſtoral, are far more conſpicuous in the 


Bucolicks of Virgil, than in the /dy//ia of Theo- 
critus. The Lover, in the twent t Idyllium, 


hangs himſelf, whereas Bs, in the fecond 
Eclogue, ſees the folly of his unruly paſſion, and 
repents. The ſhepherds, indeed, in the third 
Eelogue, rail ſharply at each her ; ; and Damoe- 
tas goes ſo far as to hint at ſome obſcene action 
of his adverfary : but the Travellers, in the fifth 


Idyllium, mo out plainly, in terms not fit to 


be repeated. We are not entertained by Virgil 


with any particular Hymn, in honour of Gods and 
Heroes. He looked upon that, as the province 


of the Lyric Poet, which we are One” he left en- 


. 7 Martial, Lib. vit Ep. 18, 
21: * | 905 
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tixely to his friend Horace. But there is an ar of 
Piety and Religion, that᷑ runs through all the Ee-- 
„and indeed through an the ane of * 
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logues 
excellent Poet. 

As for the particular bean of theſe Bucdlicks, . 
the Reader will find moſt of them pointed our in 
the following Notes: but khere is one genetal 
beauty, which muſt not be —— by without ob- 
ſervation. In. almoſt every E we ate en- 
tertained With a rural Scene, a- * of fine Land. 
ſeape, painted by a moſt maſterly hand. 1n the- 
Tityrus, a ſhepherd is lying at eaſe, under the 
ſhade of a ſpreading — 8 ” ris on his rural 
pipe; whilſt another reproſents the different ſitu- 
ation of his unhappy eireumſtances: We have! 
the proſpect before us of a country, partly rotky' 
and partly marſhy, a river and ſacred ſprings, bees 
humming about the willows, and pigeons and tur- 
tles cooing on che lofty elms: and at laſt with the 
deſcription! of the evening, the lengthening of the 
ſhadows, and the ſmoaking of the cottage chim 
neys. In the Alexis, a meurnful ſhepherd la- 
merits his unhappy vaſlion, in à thick wood of 
beech- trees: we are preſented with a molt beau 
tiful collection of flowers; and we ſee” the tired 
oxen bringing back the plough after their work is 
over, and the ſetting ſun doubles the length of the 

b 4 | ſhadows, 
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ſhadows. The country is in it's full beauty, in 
the Palaemon; the graſs is ſoft, the fruit · trees are 
in bloſſom, and the wogds are green. The carv- 
ing of the two cups is excellent, and far exceeds 
that in the firſt Iayllium of Theocritus. In the 
Pallio, we have a view of the Golden Age de- 
ſcending a ſecond time from heaven; the earth 
pouring forth flowers and fruits of it's own ac- 
cord; grapes hanging upon thorns; honey drop- 
ping from oaks: and ſheep naturally cloathed with 
ſcarlet wool. In the Daphnis, two ſhepherds 
meet under the ſhade of elms intermixed with 
hazles, and retire for better ſhade, into a cave 
covered by a wild vine; where they ſing alter- 
nately the death, and deification of Daphnis. Si- 
lenus, in the ſixth, is found by two young ſhep- 
herds aſleep in a cave, intoxicated with wine, his 
garland fallen from his head, and his battered pit- 
cher hanging down. A nymph aſſiſts them, in 
binding him with his own garland, ſtains his face 
with mulberries, and compels him to ſing: upon 
which the Fauns and wild beaſts immediately 
dance to his meaſure, and the oaks bend their 
ſtubborn heads. In the Meliboeus, two herdmen 
have driven their flocks together, one of ſheep 
and the other of goats, on the reedy banks of the 

Menzo, where a {warm of bees is buzzing in a 
WET oc) Pe hollow 
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hollow oak. In the Pharmaceutria, the heifers 
leave their food, to attend to the ſongs of Damon 
and Al pheſiboeus; the ounces ſtand aſtoniſhed, 
and 5 very rivers ſlacken their courſe. In the 
ninth, Moeris is carrying two kids on the road to 
Mantua, when he meets with his friend Lycidas, 
and falls into diſcourſe with him. Virgil's farm 
is deſcribed ; reaching from the declivity of the 
hills down to the river, with an old broken beech- 
tree for the land-mark. They go on ſinging, till 
the middle of their journey is diſtinguiſhed, by 
the proſpect of the ſepulchre of Bianor, and the 
lake of Mantua. In the laſt Eclogue, the Poet 


paints his friend Gallus, in the character of a 


ſhepherd, ſurrounded by his ſheep. The ſeveral 
2 of Herdmen chm to wifi him; nor is he 
unattended by Apollo, the god of verſe, or by 
Sylvanus and Pan, the * of the cou 
The ſcene is laid in Arcadia, the fountain of pal. 
toral poetry, where the Poet gives us a proſpect 
of the pines of Maenalus, the rocks of Lycaeus, 
and the lawns of Parthenius. In the concluſion 


of the work, Virgil repreſents himſelf under the 


character of a goatherd, weaving ſlight twigs in- 
to baſkets, _ the fade of a Juniper. This 
yariety of images has been ſeldom conſidered by 
thoſe, who et attempted to write Paſtorals ; 
and 
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and having now ſeen this excellence of Virgil, we 
may venture to affirm, that there is ſomething 
more required in a good Paſtoral, than the'affec- 
tation of uſing coarſe, rude, or oblolete expreſſi- 
ons; or a mere nothingneſs, without either 
thought or detign, under a falſe notion of rural 
hmplicity. | 

It is not a little fri that mas of our 
modern Poets and Criticks way — be of opinion, 
that the ruſticity of Theocritus is to be imitated, ra- 
ther thanthe rural delicacy of Virgil. If the Originals 
of | things are always the moſt valuable, we ought 
to perform our Fragedies in a cart; * the ac- 
tors faces ought to be ſtained with lees of wine “: 
we ſhould reject the uſe of corn, and feed Upon 
acorns, like — ancient Arcadians, 

I would not be thought, by what Has bees 
here faid, to endeavour to-depreciate the merit of 
Theoeritus. On the contrary, I believe there are 
few, if any, that more admire the beauties of that 
ancient Writer. I conſider him as the father of 
Paſtoral: Poetry, to whom we are originally obliged 
for every thing that has been well written in this 
kind, and to whom we owe even the Bucolicks 
of Virgil. Theocritus is like a rich mine, in 
which there is a plenty of ore: but a ſkilful hand 


—— es MS 4-4 Sos tae. 4 


. See thenote on ver. 585. of the firſt d Georgick. 26h 
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is required to ſeparate the droſs from the 


pure metal. Thoſe -who would imitate 


his Doric ruſticity 3 8 ought to write in 
Greek: for it is not to be imitated in any 


other language. We have no dialect pe- 


culiar to the country people: for though 


many words are uſed, which are not 
known in cities; yet they are various in 


the Eaſt, others to the Weſt, others to the 


North, 2 others to the South. A Paſto- 


ral therefore, written in any of our ruſtiek 


dialects, would be almoſt unintelligible, 


except in two or three counties: and the 
phraſes of the maſt rude and ſtupid of our 
people, inſtead of giving an air of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity to a Poem, diſguſt 
the reader by their groſſneſs and abſurdity. 
I o0o conclude; ; whoſoever would excel in 

Paſtoral poetry, may find plenty of ore 
in the rich mine of Theocritus: but the 
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different counties ; ſome being peculiar to 


art of refining and F it maſt be N 
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\HE Hiſtory = 7 — of — of the 
famous perſons of Antiquity has been ſo ob- 
ſcured by fiction, that the very exiſtence of 

many of them has been rendered doubtful. This is 
not entirely the caſe of Virgil; for we know, that 
there was ſuch a perſon; and are at no loſs to diſ- 
cover his age and country. But ſo many impro- 
bable and fabulous ſtories, have been told concern- 
ing him, by the old Grammarians ; ; that it is very, 
hard, at this diſtance of time, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween truth and falſhood, We {hall theiatdre con- 
tent ourſelves with relating only what is certain, or r 
probable ; and return the idle and improtable fic- 
tons to the inventors of them. f 


Year of - PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO was born 
. at a village called Andes (a), now Petula (5), ſaid: 
to be about three miles from Mantua, on the Ides 

(e) or fifteenth day of October, in the year of Rome 

684, 

40 4) Euſeb. Chron. Donat. - c) Oùię vids Maguy 6 6 wor- 


urig rudy rob ron Tov troug 


(e) Ray's Obſeryations, &c. eidois 'OxroCpicurs. Phlegon apud 
p. 2 Photium., 10 1 


Majae 
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684, when Pompey and Craſſus were Conſuls (d). Year of 


It is agreed, that his mother's name was Maia: but 
there is ſome diſpute about the very name and qua- 
lity of his Father. Donatus, or the writer of View 
Oil's life under that name, ſays it was Maro; and 
* and Probus affirm chat it was Virgil, The 
latter ſeems to have been in the right: for, as Ru- 
aeus juſtly obſeryes, if the father's name had been 
Maro, the ſon's would have been Publius Maro Vir- 
gilius, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, in- 
ſtead of Publius Virgilius Maro. Probus ſays he 
was a countryman ; Doyatus tells us, that — te- 
port him to have been a potter; though many are 
of opinion that he was at firſt a hired ſervant of one 
Magus or Magius, who gave him his daughter as a 
reward for his induſtry ; and intruſted him with the 
care of his farm and flocks, and that he increaſed 
his ſmall fortune, by buying woods, and managing 
bees. Ruaeus thinks, and not without reaſon, that 
if the daughter's name was Maia, as all agree, the 
40 7 name muſt have been Maius, and not Ma- 
| jus. He obſerves farther, that this cor- 
— 20 5 the name of W grandfather has 


given riſe to a groſs miſtake of ſome later writers; 


Rome 


684. 


that the old man was a Magician, and that he in- 


ſtructed his grandſon in magical rites, which ſeems 
to be confirmed by the mcantations mentioned in 
the ſeventh 2 Servius affirms, that Virgil 
Was a citizen of Mantua, which ſeems very pro- 


Majae Mercurium creaſtis Idus. (a) Ol. CLxxvn. 3. Vir- 
Auguſtis redit Idibus Diana. gilius Maro in pago, qui An- 
Ocdobres Maro conſecravit Idus. des dicitur, haud procul a Man- 
Idus ſaepe colas, et has et illas, tua naſcitur, Pompeio et Craf- 
UW magni” celebras Maronis ſo Conſulibus. Euſeb. Chron. 

Idus. Thus alſo moſt of the Gram- 
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Year of bable : and indeed, the politeneſs of his manners; 


Rome 


684. 


and his intimacy with ſome of the greateſt men of 
that age, even in his younger days, ſeem to inti- 
mate, that his birth was not ſo mean, as it is gene- 
% 8 
When Virgil was five years old, his intimate 
friend, and contemporary poet, Horace was born (f) ; 
and two years afterwards (g), his great patron Au- 
3 At the age of twelve years, he was ſent to 
udy at Cremona (Y), where he continued till he 
t on his manly gown, which, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans, was in the ſeventeenth 
90 Pear 
(e) Donatus tells us ſome at the ſame time. We may 
idle ſtories of prodigies attend- conclude from the ſudden, and 
ing the birth of Virgil. His great thriving: of, the poplar, 
mother, when ſhe was with that the ditch was not a dr 
child of him, dreamed ſhe was, one, and conſequently not 
delivered of a branch of a bay- very commodious lying-ir 
tree, which no ſooner touched chamber, This famous tree, it 
the ground, than it took root, ' ſeems, was conſecrated by the 


and grew up, into a fair tree, name of Virgil's tree, and t 
adorned with flowers and fruits. breeding women uſed to ma 


One would have thought, that vows under it for tHeir fafe del 


this denoted. rather, that the livery. 2 Of 31 1 vin 
child would, hecome a great (/ Ol. CLXXVIII. 4. Ho- 


Conqueror. I he. grandeur, of ratius Flaccus, Satyriqus et Ly 


this omen ſeems however to be ricus Poeta, libertino patre Ve- 
A little diminiſhed; for the nuſi naſeitür. Enſch. Chron,” ' 
next day, as the good woman (g) Natus eſt Auguſtus, Ml. 
n trudging along the road Tullio Cieerene & Antonio 
with her huſband, ſhe was de- Coſſ. it, Cal. Octobr. paullo 
divered of our Poet in a ditch. ante ſolis exortum. Huston. 
The child did not cry, and had Aug. c. 5. 
Io ſweet a oountenance, that it (h) Olymp. CLXXX. 3. 
/ not doubted but he would Virgilius Cremonac ſtudiis eru- 
tome to good fortune. A twig ditur. Euſch. Chron. 

-of a poplar was ſtuck immedi- Donatus ſays, he ſtudied at 
ately in the place, which ſoon Cremona, till his ſeventh year; 
rontgrew all that were planted ** Initia aetatis, id eſt, _ 
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ples, as Donatus tells us; but, according to Euſe- 


bius, to Rome. 


That he ſiudied ſome time at 


Naples, is affirmed alſo by Servius: ſo that we 


venture to believe Danes, that he 


ſome time 


there, in the ſtudy of Roman and Greek literature, 
Phyſick and Mathematicks, before he went to 


Rome 0 


* ad ſeptimum annum, Cre- 
„ monae egit.“ Joſeph Sca- 
liger reads ſedecimum inſtead of 
ſeptimum; and takes the liberty 
to amend the whole ES 
thus ; 5 Initia actatis, id 

* iii uſque ad ſedecimum 
© annum Cremonae egit, et 
„ xvii anno virilem togam 
* ſumpſit.” But, as this Cri- 
2 adds a æiii, to make Do- 
natus agree with Euſebius, and 
changes ſeptimum into ſedeci- 
mum, without the authority of 
any manuſeript; ; it ſeems more 
reaſonable to believe that this 
paſſage, in the life of Virgil, 
aſcribed to Donatus, is erre- 
neous, like many others. 


(i) Donatus ſays this was in 


the ſeventeenth year of Vir- 


gil's life, when the ſame per- 


fons were Conſuls, under whom 


he 'wis born, This cannot 


poſſibly be true; for Virgil 


could but enter bis fixteenth 'a 


year, about two months before 


the expiration of the ſecond 
-Canſulſhip of Pompey and 
'Craffus, 
age of Virgil, or the Confuls 


Therefore either the 


at. 1s 50 eaſy to determine, at hat 


time 


muſt bee * er the 
miſtake lies in the Conſuls, and 
that the age is right, being ac- 
cording to the Roman cu icrwn 
Probably he put on the 
at the e of his ch 
teenth year, which was at the 
latter end of 700, and went at 
the beginning of the following 
r to Milan, which agrees 
with what Euſebjus has ſaid. 
(% Ol. CLXXXI. 4. Virgi- 
lius,' ſumta toga, Micdiolancon 
tranſgreditur : et poſt breve 
tempus Romam petgit. Euſeb. 


Nen. a 


Wiener Cremgns Medio- 


lanum, et inde pau ulla pot Ne- 
apolim trandit. _ 


ere Dopatus tefls a "a 


fe gn 
ir pil, it ſee 


(1) 
of Hr; 


ing ag od cOnfiderable 1 
is Augits 


at —— Mi- 
— and Naples, and . 
ired 2 conſiderable 
e in Phyfick and 
phy, went to Rome, a ia ſet 
up for a Horſe- doctor. He got 
himfelf recommended to the 


' maſter of Auguſtus's ſtables, 


where 


(i). Soon after he went to Milan (Y), where ar. 
ing ſtaid but a ſhort time? he proceeded to Na- R 


2 
701. 
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Year of time he returned to the place of his nativity, and 


7755 res himſelf to the culture of his lands. It might 


FRY he cxed a grea 
of diſcaſes . — 4 
and received the reward of a 
loaf every day, with the uſual 
allowance to each of the grooms. 
The Crotoniates ſent a preſent 
to Caeſar of a beautiful colt, in 
which every body diſcovered the 
marks of extraordinary ſpirit 
d ſwiftneſs : but Virgil gave 
his opinion; that he came from 
a ſickly mare, and would prove 
good or nothing, which was 
"ardent by the event; This 
ed to Auguſtus by 
er of the ſtable, he 
rd naſe to order the allow- 
ance of bread to be doubled. 
He ſhewed no lefs {kill in judg- 
ing of the parentage of dogs : 
whereupon Au ordered 
his allowance of bread to be 
doubled again. Auguſtus was 
in doubt, whether he was "the 
ſon of Octavius, or of ſome 
other man. Whom therefore 
could he think fo fit to reſolve 
the queſtion as Virgil, who had 
diſcovered ſo much {kill in the 
parentage. of dogs and horſes ? 
. Accordingly he took him into 
a private apartment, and or- 
dering every one elſe to with- 
draw, aſked Mp if he knew 
' who be was, and what power 
be had to make men ne. 
8 L anſwered ; I know thee, 
97 power is almoſt mw 5 
that of the immortal gods: ſo 


E probably 


' that thou canſt make happy 
whomſoever thou pleaſeſt. Cae+ 
ſar then told him, that he 
would make him happy, if he 
would give a true anſwer to 
_= he ſhould aſk him. Some, 
ays he, take me to be the ſon 
o Octavius, and others to be 
the ſon of another man. Vir- 
gil ſmiled, and told him, he 
could eaſily anſwer chat que - 
ſtion, if he might do it with 
impunity. Caeſar gave him 
his oath, that he would not be 
offended at any thing he ſhould 
ſay; and added, that he would 
— fend him away unrewarded. 
Then Virgil, fixing his eyes 


ſteadily upon Auguſtus, ſaid ; 


The qualities of the parents of 


other animals may eaſily be diſ- 


covered by mathematicians ang 


philoſophers ; but in man it is 


impoſſible: but yet I can form 
a probable conjecture of the 
occupation of your father, Au- 
guſtus liſtened with great atten- 
tion, to hear what he would 
fay ; when he proceeded thus ; 

According to the beſt, of my 
judgment, , you muſt be the 


ſon of a Baker, Caeſar, was 


aſtoniſhed, and was tevolvi 
in his mind: how -this co 


be, when Virgil — 


him, ſaying; Hear how I 
came to form this conj | 
when I had delivered ſome pre- 
dictions, which could be known 
only by men of the greateſt 

learning 


no tme.0a>m we ws ed<ft Bd Q- On *2cadt ' 


a au 1 


OY & 


the confuſian at Rome was my great. is rea- 


; . 7 7 9 , 


Jarking an abIte : "you, is aticeſtors, But, if we in- 
who are Prince of the whole quire a little ums che Chrono- 
world, have given me no othet logy of thoſe times, we ſhall 
reward, than read over and. find. that there was not 
över again; Which is the part one point of time, when this 
either of a baker ur the fon of ſtory could: poſſibly- be true. 
a baker, Caeſar was pleaſed Both Euſebius and Donatus 
with his wit, and anſwered, ſeem to agree, that it was not 
that for the future he ſhould be long after Virgil went to Mi- 
rewarded, not by a baker, but lan, that he proceeded to Rome: 
by qa magnanimous king; and but it was at leaſt ten years af- 
Ee a great eſteem for ter that time, before Auguſtus 
* and ee, him bad any power at alls and it 
by ollio, Was full five and twenty years, 

It is hardly doffible for a. befote he had the name Au- 
tale to be more abſurd ' than guſtus given him; and yet Vir- 
this. Would the Ruler of the gil, in this diſcourſe,” expreſily 
world talk thus idly, with A calls him Auguſtus Caeſar ; and 
whom he had ſent for out therefore this converſation could 
his ſtables? Would Virgil, not happen before the year of 
whom all allow to have been à Rome 727, when'the name vf 
man of remarkable modeſty, Auguftus was beſtowod by the 
and even baſhfulneſs, have Senate on him, Who, afrer the 
ſpoken in this manner to his death of Julius Caeſar, afs, 
Prince? Would any man of fumed the name of Caius Ju- 
ſenſe, when bis Sovereign lius Caeſar Octavianus. It 
aſked him a queſtion,' which to could not happen after - that 
him apprared, of the. Hare time,., becauſe the Bucolicks 
importance, have put him off and Georgicks were already 
wits ſorry jeſt ? Or was Au- publiſhed, and the Aeneis be- 


guſtus a maſter of no more gunz fo that Virgil was then 


wit or underſtanding, than to no ſtranger to Auguſtus ; nor 
conceive an affection for one could there be any occaſion for 
of his grooms, becauſe be had his being recommended to 
anſwered him impertinently? Polfio, who knew him ſufſ- 

The anſwer was ſtill the more ciently, by his Eclogues, at 
offenſive; becauſe Anthony had leaſt twelve your” re this 
been ufed to reproach Auguſtus, happened. ak 

with Fe a" baker amongſt 


- 


c | | ſonable; 
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probably be in his twenty-ſecond yea — when the Yeirof 
Civil war between Caeſar and” — 2 x and Ro 
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Year of ſonable to,think, that he might at that time retite to 


Rome his farm, in hopes of à quiet and peaceable lifez 


705. 


710. 


when: the flame of the Civil wat ſeemed: to drive 

uite another way; and when his countrymen were 
10 favoured by Caeſar, who had been their gover- 
nour, as to be made freemen of Rome (0), to which 
he ſeems to allude, in his Daphnis (m); unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe the Poet to mean, that he was per- 
ſonally known to Caeſar, which is not impoſſible, 
conſidet ing he was a native of his favourite pro- 
vince. It may be thought no improbable con- 
jectute, that Caeſar might ſee ſome of his juvenile 
poems, whilſt he ſtudied at Cremona, and take no- 


tice of him, as a promiſing genius. Donatus tells 


us, that he wrote ſeveral poems, when he was but 
fifteen years of age: but Rugeus () has proved, 
by very ſolid arguments, that none of thoſe pieces 
now extant under his name could be compoſed by 
Virgil. Perhaps alſo Caeſar might ſee the Alexis; 
which ſeems to have been the moſt early of our 
Poet's compoſitions now extant (0) : and we may 
very well ſuppoſe him capable of writing that Ec- 
logue, at the age of about twenty-five, which year 
of his life he had completed, about half a year be- 
fore Caeſar was . a which was on the fif= 
teenth of March, in the year of Rome 710. 
The Alexis is indeed a fine compoſition, in which 
the paſſion of Love is deſcribed, with great warmth 
and delicacy. It is much to be wiſhed, that a per- 


ſon of the other ſex had been the object of this 1 


0 Tem Tandrauc rol; als (i Amavit nos quoque. 


Tay A, mip rd "Hpidavoy, Daphnis, 


ena THY wohean, dre aa! () Virg. Hiſt, anno 696. , 


„* n 4 to See the note on ver. 86. 

dE Ur anridunt, Dia . ( ) | | 

Caf, Lib. 41. of the fifth Eclogue, 
Snot paſſion, 


1 2 
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paſtion: But Theoctitus had given the 


25 author; "Viegil has taken ITE. yo. this 
gde. e ad gn 0 05 

After the Holt of. Janos Casſar, 
affairs werd it the greateſt confuſion imaginable. 
Many different parties were formed; anch his friends 
were wied into faction, as well as his enemies. 
Many were for reſtoring the Commonwealth, and 
many for ſetting! up themſeloes; as ſole governors, 
in the- place of the deeeaſed perpetual Dictator. 
Caius Octavius Caepias, 


who- is better known in 
hiſtory dy the name of Auguſtus, which he after- 


wards acquired, was the ſon of Caiũs Octavius, by 


Attia the daughter of Julius Caefar's ſiſter (./ This 
ng man being left an orphan hy his Aller was 
red up under his mother, and her brother Lucius 
Philippus: but as he grew up, his great uncle per- 
cerring marks of an extraordinary genius in him, 
and having no child | himſelf, was pleaſed tol take 
him as his own, and to deſign him for his ſueceſſor. 
With this view, he omitted no opportunity of form- 
ing this young favourite s mind; and rendering him 
able to beat the great weight he was intended to 
ort. Cxeſar deſigned to make an expedition 
againſt the Parthians, the” moſt formidable enemy 
of the Romans, whom they had moſt 'ſhamefully 
defeated, and flain Craſſus their chief commarider. 
Whilt' he was making preparations” for this'great 
bo he ſent His nephew before to wait for him at 
Apollonia, where he was purſuing his ſtudies, when 

be h heard” the ſorptiling news, that his uncle was 


- (8) See the bott an ver. 1. of - 060 Dio,. lb. . 1 


the ſecond Eclogue, 
b 2 vios 


ein ory 
Fe Een (Y), from which; and the C petopk of the Nome 


XXXvI 
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Year of yius was in great perplexity, being informed that 
Nome his uncle's murder was approved at Rome, and not 


710. 


knowing that he had made him his heit. But 
ſoon as he was informed of the contents of his wil 
and that the people had changed their minds, and 
were highly enraged againſt the murderers, he be- 
gan to entertain hopes: and being well provided 
both with men and money, that had been ſent be- 
forehand by his uncle, he determined to aſſume 
the name of Caeſar, who had adopted him, and to 
lay claim to his inheritance, He went immediately 
to Rome, and entered the city in the habit of a 
private perſon, with very few attendants: and 
waiting upon Mark Anthony, the ſurviving Con- 
ſul, was received by him in a very cold manner,; 
and when he ſpake about his uncle's will, was 
treated with great contempt. Voung Caeſar Was 
not diſcouraged by the ill uſage of the Conſul: but 
made it his buſineſs. to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, by performing ſeveral things in hogour of 
his uncle's; or as he was now called his father's, 
pure wr þ He now increaſed every day in the fa- 
vour of the people; and many of the ſoldiers be- 
gan to come over to him. This ſoftened the mind 
of Anthony; who began to hearken to him: and 
at laſt a feconciliation was made between them. 
But new difficulties, and ne jealouſies ariſing, ſoon 
broke aſunder this ill cemented friendſhip. An- 
thony perceiving Caeſar's intereſt. to increaſe, uſed 


all the arts he was maſter of, to gain over the peo- 


ple to his party. He was very great in power; be- 


ing Condul | himſelf; and having his brother. Lucius 


Tribune of the people, and another, br Caius, 
Practor. This ſtrong faction of the Antonii took 


upon them to * ſeveral from their govern- 


© d e 
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ments; and to ſubſtitute others in their room: and Year of 


alſo to poſtpone others beyond the time that had 
been appointed. Accordingly the province of Ma- 
cedonia, Which had been allotted to Marcus Bru- 


Rome 7 
710. 


tus, was given to Caius Anthony; and Mark was 


pleaſed to claim the Ciſalpine Gaul, in which Man- 
tua was ſituated, being the beſt ſupplied with men 
and money; though it had been already aſſigned to 
Decimus Brutus. The ſoldiers, whom Julius Cae- 


ſar had ſent. before him to Apollonia, being returned 


to Italy, Mark Anthony went to them, with hopes 
of engaging them in his ſervice. . Young; Caeſar, at 
the ſame time, ſent ſome of his friends, with plenty 
of money, to hire them; whilſt he himſelf went 


into Campania, where he levied. a good body of 


men, chiefly from Capua, where his father had 
planted them, having given them that city and ter- 
ritoty as a reward for their ſervices. He got to 


Rome again before Anthony; where being much 


applauded by the people, in whoſe defence he ſaid 
he had made theſe levies, he proceeded to Tuſcany, 
in order to raiſe men there. The ſoldiers, ,who 


were returned from Apollonia, received Anthony 


very. favourably, believing him to be the richeſt ; 
but when they found, that his offers fell ſhort of 
thoſe of Caeſar, they grew very mutindus. Here- 
upon Anthony commanded ſome of the, centurions 
to be ſcourged, in the preſence of himſelf” and his 
wife; which quieted them for a time: but as they 
were matching into Gaul, they mutinied again, 
when they were not far from the city; and moſt of 
them went over to Caeſar. Two entire legions de- 
ſerted together: and when, the money, that had 
been promiſed, was punctually diſtributed: amongſt 
them ; they were ſoon followed by many others. 

"EW Anthony 
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Year of Anthon. returned to Rome, and having ſettled his 


gow 1 affairs in the beſt manner he could, took an oath 


Anthony, who had vowed the deſtruction of them 


from the reſt of the ſoldiers, and the — who | 
were with them, and marched into Gaul, to 
vent any diſturbance there. Caeſar marched after 
him without delay. Decimus Brutus was at that 
time governour of Gaul; and having been one of 

ulius Caeſar's murdeters, was "irreconcilable with 


all. Bot, as young Caeſar-had never diſtovered any 
intention of revenging his father's death, there was 
a greater probability of being able to form a con- 
junction with him. Brutus was then at Mutina, 
now called Modena, and readily aſſented to Caeſar's 
requeſt, that he would not fuffer Anthony to enter 
the place. This behaviour of Brutus was approved 
at Rome; ' where the Senate ordered thanks to be 
given to the people of Mutina, and to the ſoldiers; 
who had deſerted from Anthony. The hatred againſt 
Anthony increaſed every day at Rome; and Cicero, 
whoſe enmity to him was n aſſiſted Cae- 
far, with all his might. Th 0 fi! 

When the Roman affairs were in this las 
ſtate, and the Ciſalpine Gaul, the native country! of 
dur Poet, was becoming the ſeat of a civil wat, it 
is no wonder, har we'do not find hy exertion i of his 
poetical genius uring this year. 

The next began with the ereation: of it two new 
Conſuls, Aulus Hirtius and Caius Panſa. Great de- 
bates atoſe in the Senate, concerning the preſent 
patty of their affairs: but the friends of young 

eſar prevailed (7). They decreed, that a ſtatue 
ſhould be erected for him; that he Ahobid have the 
Quneſtorian rank in the Sepate; that he ſhould have 


(r) Dio, lib. 46, oy 
the 
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the liberty to ſue for offices before the legal age; Vear of 


that the money, which he had given to the ſoldiers, 
ſhould be repaid out of the publick treaſury, becauſe 
he had levied them for the ſafety of the Common- 
wealth, though it Was done by his private autho- 
rity; and that the ſoldiers whom he had raiſed, and 
thoſe who had deſerted from Anthony, ſhould be 
releaſed from farther ſervice at the end of this war, 
and have lands immediately divided amongſt them. 
Meſſengers were ſcnt to Anthony, to command 
him to'diſband his army, to depart from Gaul, and 
to proceed directly to Macedonia. His ſoldiers were 
ordered to repair to their own home, under pe- 
nalty of being treated as publick enemies. They 
appointed young Caeſar, whom they inveſted with 
Praetorian power, to join with the two Conſuls, in 
carrying on the war with Anthony; who was not 
forry to find the Senate ſo ready to give him a fair 
opportunity of entering into a war. He ſtill held 
D. Brutus beſieged in Mutina, making war againſt 
him as one of Caeſar's murderers ; but the true 
cauſe of his purſuing him was, that he might get 
him out of Gaul, and take poſſeſſion of that pro- 
vince himſelf. Hits and Caeſar began their march 
together from Rome, whilſt Panſa ſtaid ſome time 
to raiſe 4 greater number of ſoldiers. Anthony 
left his brother Lucius; to carry on the 'fiege ; 
whilſt he himſelf marched againſt Hirtiue'and Cae- 
far. They ſoon came to an engagement and the 
victory fel to Anthony, ho left a part of his army 
to beſiege them in their camp, and went to meet 
the other Contut; whom he attacked ſuddenly, as 
he was matching out of Bononia; and having 
wounded Panſa, and killed many of his men, 


forced the teſt to fly within their trenches,” But 


* 


—_ Hirtius 


Rome 


— Xt. Ma 
2 


- 


71. and weakened by two - battles, and obtained. a 


—" 
Your of Hirtius left Caeſar to guard the camp, and fell upon 
me 
11 


Anthony, being now fatigued with theſe marches, 


ſignal victory over him; whereupon the fol- 
diers ſaluted both the Conſuls, and young Caeſar 
alſo by the name of Imperator. Pontius Aquila, 
one of Brutus's lieutenants, about the ſame time, 
gained ſeveral victories over Titus Munatius Plan- 
cus. Theſe ſucceſſes ſo far elevated Hirtius and 
Caeſar, that they determined to attack Anthony in 
his camp: but he, having received a good ſupply of 
men from Lepidus, made a vigorous ſally, and got 
away, many being ſlain on both ſides. In this con- 


flict, Hirtius was ſlain, and his collegue died ſoon 


fter wards of the wounds which he received in the 


the Senate began to neglect Caeſar, and to heap all 
their favours upon Decimus Brutus; giving to hi 


the honour of all the ſucceſs, and beſtowing on his 


ſoldiers the rewards, which had been promiſed to 
thoſe who ſerved under Caeſar. They gave him 


however the liberty of voting among thoſe of Con- 


ſular dignity, which was by no means ſatisfactory 


to him, who was ambitious of obtaining the Con- 
ſulſhip itſelf, They endeavoured to foment divi- 
ſions among his ſoldiers, and even to alienate their 
affections from him: and he was commonly diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of the boy, amongſt thoſe 


who. did not favour him. Theſe, and many other 
indignities made young Caeſar determined to purſue 
new meaſures; and to make a private — nee 
with Anthony. At the fame time, it was under- 
ſtood at Rome, that Anthony and Lepidus had 


joined together: whereupon the Senate, not know- 


ing the agreement that Caeſar had made with An: 
* i 5 thony, 


ormer engagement. Anthony being thus ruined; 
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proſecute the war againſt Anthony and Lepidus. 
This war he readily undertook, in hopes of obtain- 
ing the Conſulſhip, and in order to facilitate it, pro- 
miſed to take Cicero for his collegue. When this 
propoſal had not the deſired effect, he pretended to 

repare for the war, and in the mean time cauſed 

is ſoldiers to oblige themſelves by an oath,” that 
they would not fight againſt any army that had been 
Caeſar's. This was done chiefly with a vie to the 
armies. of Anthony and Lepidus, which were al- 
moſt | wholly - compoſed of men who had ſerved 
under Caeſar. This being done, Caefar ſent ſour 
hundred of theſe very men to Rome, to demand 
money, and the Conſulſhip for their General. Theſe 
ambaſſadors were ordered to lay down their arms 
before they entered the ſenate-houſe, which they 


did: but not meeting with ſatisfactory anſwers; 


one of them, as he came out, took up his ſword, 
and ſaid, If you will not give Caeſar the Conſul- 
ſhip, this ſhall give it him: to which Cicero an- 
ſwered, Caeſar will certainly obtain the Conſulſhip, 
if you ſue for it after this manner. Caeſar, being 
highly offended, that his men were ordered by the 
Senate to lay down their arms, ſent for Anthony 
and Lepidus to come nearer to him, and marched 
with his army directly towards Rome. The Senate, 
being terrified at his approach, ordered money to be 
ſent to his ſoldiers, hoping that would . cauſe them 
to return ; but when they found that he continued 
his march, they choſe him Conſul. This gave no 


ſatisfaction: for the army being ſenſible that this 
was not done willingly, but through fear, grew 
More inſolent. The Senate now altered their mind 
T1977 again, 


thony, began to look upon him again with a fa- Year of 
vourable countenance, and gave him commiſſion to Rome 


711. 


1 


Year of 
Rome 
711. 
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again, and forbad the army to come within ſeven 
hundred and fifty fadia of the city. But Caeſar 
proceeded ; and as ſoon as he came near the city, 
the courage of thoſe, who had ſpolcen moſt highly 
againſt him, began to fail: and ſome of the Sena- 
tors firſt, and afterwards. many of the people went 
over to him, Nay the very Praetors ſurrendered 
themſelves, and their ſoldiers to him: ſo that Cae- 
ſar got poſſeſſion of Rome, without ſtriking a ſingle 
blow. Caeſar was now choſen Conſul by the peo- 
ple, and Quintus Pedius was aſſigned him for his 
collegue. He gave rewards to all his ſoldiers; and 
was adopted into the family of Julius Caeſar, ac- 
cording to the forms of law, taking upon him the 
name of Caius Julius Caeſar Octavianus: for, ac- 
cording to the Roman cuſtom, the perſon adopted 
aſſumed the entire name of him who adopted him, 
and added one of the names which he had before, 
with ſome little alteration, Caeſar, having now 


bound the ſoldiers to him, and depreſſed the Senate, 


openly declared his intention of avenging his father's 
murder. But in the firſt place, he diſtributed the 
great legacies, which he had bequeathed to the peo- 
ple: which ſoftened their minds, and prevented 


any tumults, which might otherwiſe have ariſen. 


This he took care to have done according to due 


form: and a law was made, whereby not only the 
murderers: of Julius Caeſar, but ſeveral others alſo, 
were condemned to baniſhment, and confiſcation of 
their goods, Anthony, after his defeat, was pur- 
ſued neither by Decimus Brutus, nor by Caefar. 


The latter did not follow him, becauſe the Senate 


had ordered Decimus to continue the war: and the 
former had no inclination to ruin an enemy of Cae- 


far, This gave him an opportunity to gather his 


ſcattered 
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by the Senate to ſtay where he wuS. Decimus, under- 
ſtanding that he was declared a publick enemy at 
Rome, attempted to get into Macedonia, to Mar- 
cus Brutus: but falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, he choſe to kill himſelf. This common ene- 
my — removed, Anthony and Lepidus de- 
termined to march into Italy, leaving Gaul to. be 
governed by their lieutenants :- Caeſar met: them at 


xliti. 
ſcattered forces, and to join with Lepidus, who in- Year of” 
tended to have marched into italy; but was ordered Nome 


71H, 


Bononia ; where they all conferred together, and 


formed the ſcheme of the famous Triumvirate; 
that theſe three men ſhould take the adminiſtration 
of affairs into their hands; and deſtroy all their 
enemies. They agreed, that Caefar ſhould have the 
government of all Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily; that 


Lepidus ſhould have all Spain, and Gallia Narbo- 


nenſis; and that Anthony ſhould have all the reſt of 
Gaul, on both ſides the Alps: whence we may ob- 
ſerve, that Virgil's country fell under the govern- 
ment of Anthony. After this, Caeſar marched to 
Rome, and was followed by Anthony and Lepidus, 


each with their reſpective armies ; when that horrid 


Proſcription was begun, by which the lives of many 


Romans of the beſt families and character were 


cruelly taken away. al EMO 

At the beginning of theſe troubles, the famous 
Caius Afinius Pollio (s) was at the head of two le- 
gions in Spain ; whilſt Lepidus had the command 
of three others, in the fame country, and Plancus 
had three more in the farther Gaul (2) Theſe three 
were all thought to favour the cauſe of Anthony : 


but all the ſeveral factions were in hopes of gaining 


(s) See the note on ver. 84. (e) Appian, de Bell. Civ. 
of the third Eclogue, lib. 3. 
them, 


77. 


Al 
Year of them. As ſoon as the ſiege of Mutina was raiſed, 
Rome and the Senate began to ſlight Caeſar, having no 
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farther occaſion to depend upon him; they ſent or- 
ders to theſe three Generals to fight againſt Anthony, 
whom it was their chief intention to deſtroy. When 
Caeſar, finding himſelf neglected by the Senate, 
and the war againſt Anthony committed to the 
management of Brutus, determined to make peace 
with: Anthony; he wrote alſo both to Pollio and. 
Lepidus, ſhewing them how neceſſary it was for 


them all to unite; leaſt Pompey's faction ſhould de- | 


ſtroy them one after another, as they plainly in- 
tended. When Caeſar was choſen Conſul, and 
Deeimus, being declared a publick enemy, was 
purſued by Anthony, Pollio joined in the purſuit 
with his two legions, and brought over Plancus alſo, 
with the three which he commanded. We have 
ſeen already, that when Anthony and Lepidus 
marched to meet Caeſar at Bononia, they left Gaul 
to be governed by their lieutenants; and that when 
they formed the Triumvirate, that province was 
aſſigned to Anthony. It js[therefore. highly proba- 
ble, that when they marched to Rome, Pollio be- 
ing a man of known abilities and integrity, was 
left by Anthony, to command in Gaul, as his lieu- 
tenant: which ſeems to be confirmed by his holding 
the Venetian territory, of which Mantua was a 
part, about a year afterwards, for Anthony, with 
ſeven legions (u). | | 

Thus we may reaſonably conclude, that it was, 
when Mantua was under the government of this 
favourer of the Muſes, that Virgil wrote the Palae- 
mon, in which Pollio, and he alone of all the great 


* (2) Voll. Paterc. lib. 2. cap. 76. 
5 men 
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men then in being is celebrated, as a patron.of, the, 
author, and a poet min (0 Nr 
The Palaemon is a ek between. two ſhep- 
herds, who challenge each other to fin alternately = 
and is an imitation of the fourth and fifth Lyllia of 
Theocritus. But it is written with infiniteſy more 
delicacy than the originals: and though there is the 
only coarſe raillery between the two ſhepherds, that 
2 any 3 of Vir gil; 
et their converſation may ought lite by 

8 with thoſe of Thegcritus. ge ben alſo 
introduced the deſcription of two cups, like that 
famous one in the Sie: but the Greek poet's de- 
ſcription is long, even to tediouſneſs; whereas thoſe 
of Virgil are 4 more conciſe, and elegant. 

1 = next year, when Planeus and Lepidus were 
created Conſuls, is remarkable for the birth of the 
famous poet, Publius Ovidius Naſo, when Virgil 
was in his twenty- ninth year (x). - 

On the very firſt day of this year, the Triumvirs 


being reſolved to = with performing great ho- 


nours to the memory of Julius Caeſar, bound them- 
ſelves by an oath to hold all his actions facred ; or- 
dered a terpple to be built in the very place where 
his body had been burned ; and - commanded, that 
a ſtatue of him . ſhould be carried about together 
with one of Venus at the races (y), They decreed 
alſo, that his birth-day ſhould 4 celebrated with 


crowns of bay, and 0 joy: and that "oe 


(u) Pollio amat noſtram, quamvis eſt ruſtica, Nn 
Pierides vitulam lectori paſcite veſtro. WI 
TFollio et ipſe facit nova carmina : paſcite tumm, 
Jam cornu petat, et pedibus qui ſpargat arenam. 


Eclog. III. 8. 
ty Olymp. CLXXXIV. 3 Ovidius Naſo naſeitut in Pe- 
5 Chron, ()) Dio, lib; 47: 11 22 


who | 


* 
. 


1 | | 
711. 
924 \ 
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Year of who omitted this celebration ſhould' be obnoxious to 
Rome the curſes of Jupiter and Julius Caeſar: and if they 


712. 


were Senators, or the ſons of Senators, a large fine 
was to be laid upon them. But, as Julius Caefar 
was born on the day of the Ludi Apollinares, on 


ee. 


according to the uſual cuſtom; becatiſe he was 

a mortal, but a real God, They alſo made His 
chapel a place of refuge, from which no one was to 
be taken, who had fled thither ; an honotir not 
given by the Romans to any God ſince the time of 
Romulus. This deification of Julius Caeſar ſeems 
to have been alluded to by Virgil in his Daphnis; 
which muſt therefore have been written near the 
beginning of this year; when theſe extraordinary 
honours were paid to the memory of that hero. 


Such a en could not but be acceptable to his pa- 


tron, Pollio, who was a ſteady friend to Julius Cae- 
far ; and was probably Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province, where Virgil lived. Nor could it be un- 
acceptable to the Triumvirs themſelves, who were 
profeſſedly of the ſame party; and had decreed 


thoſe honours to the memory of Julius Caeſar; But 


though the Triumvits reigned at Rome, and were 
abſolute maſters in- Gaul, yet they were far from 
being in poſſeſſion of the whole. Roman Empire. 
Marcus Brutus, one of the murderers of Caeſar, 
had gotten all Greece and Macedon into his hands, 
put Caius Anthony to death, and was at the head 
of a good army. Caſſius, another of the murder- 


ers, had at the ſame time collected all the forces, 


that 


3er 2 
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that were in Syria; and joined his army with that Year of 
of Brutus, in oppoſition & the etabliert af the 1555 
Triumvirate. In this doubtful ſituation of affpirs, , 
Virgil ſeems'to have ated with great cautiott: for 
though the Daphnis cannot well be itnagiried to 
have been written in honour of any other perſon, 
than that of the great Cacfar (z); yet bi oy 
ſuppreſſes his name; and deſcribes him under th 
character of a Herdman. | 

' Brutus and Caſſius, having joined their armies? 
marched into Macedonia, and encamped at Philip- 
pi; where they waited for Caeſar. and Anthony, 
who came againſt them with joint forces; Lepidus 
ſtaying at Rome, to keep all quiet there. The ad- 
verſe armies did not long continue in fight of each 
other, before they came to an engagement. The 
battle was fought with great fury, and various for- 
tune: but at laſt the victory fell to the Trium vits. 
Brutus and Caſſius, ſeeing all loſt, flew themſelves : 
Porcia, the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus, 
killed herſelf by — a burning coal: moſt 
of the principal perſons, who had either borne of- 
fices, or been concerned in the murder of Caeſar, 
fell upon their own ſwords: but the ſoldiers, upon 

romiſe of indemnity, came over to the Triumvirs. 

This deciſire battle was fought at the latter end 
of the year of Rome 712: and as Lepidus had no 
hand in it, the whole glory of it redounded to Cac- 
far and Anthony. "Theſe two therefore began im- 
mediately to take upon; them the diſpoſition of pub- 


death of thd! latter, under the 


(2) Donatus aps, that Vir- 
name of Daphnis. But the 


gil had two brothers; Silo, 


who died young, and F laccus, 


who died after he. was grown 


up : and that he lamented the 


improbability of this ſtory is 
ſhewn, in Hei notes on that 


Eclogue, [12 
lick 


xlyiu 


Year of lick affairs: and to avoid all altercation, they drew 


Rome 


712, 


up a writing between them, in which it was agreed, 
t Caeſar , ſhould, have Spain and Numidia, and 
Anthony Gaul and Africa; but on condition, that 
if Lepidus was diſcontented he ſhould have Africa 
4). They forbare to divide the other provinces ; 
cauſe Sextus, the ſon, of Pompey, was in poſle(= 


ſion of Sardinia and Sicily; and the reſt were not 


yet quieted. It was agreed alſo, that Anthony ſhould 
quaſh all rebellions, and provide the money, that 
was;promiſed to the ſoldiers : and that Caeſar ſhould 
take care of Lepidus, if he ſhould offer to tir ; 
and that he ſhould alfo manage the war againſt Sex- 
tus Pompey ; and laſtly, that he ſhould. take care 
to divide the lands, which had been promiſed to the 
veteran ſoldiers, Caeſar alſo was to deliver two of 
his legions to Anthony; and inſtead of them, to 
receive two of Anthony's, which were in Italy. 
Theſe articles being ſigned and ſealed, Anthony 
marched into Aſia, and Caeſar returned to Italy. 
Caeſar made what haſte he could, and came the 
neareſt way to Italy, going on board at Dyrrachium, 
and landing at Brunduſium (50. But he was taken 
ſo ill, during his voyage, that it was currently re- 
ported at Rome, that he was dead. This rumour 
occaſioned great diſturbances, which however were 
ſoon appeaſed by his ſafe return. 


Publius Servilius, and Lucius Anthony bad the 


name of Conſuls for the following year: but in 
reality the whole government was adminiſtred by 


the latter; and by him chiefly under the direction 


of Fulvia. This Fulvia was the wife of Mark An- 
thony; and the mother of Caeſar's wife: the was 
1 (a) Dio, lib. 48. (8) See the note on ver. 6. of | the 
eighth Eclogue, es nn * 

m_— a wo⸗ 


© 
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a woman of a moſt turbulent ſpirit ; and flighting Year of 
Lepidus, on account of his: indolence, took the Nome 
reins into her own hands, and would not ſuffer ei- 
ther Senate or People to make any dectee without 
her permiſſion. At this time Caeſar returned vic- 
torious from Philippi; and having performed thoſe 
duties, which ancient cuſtom required from ſucceſs- 
ful warriors, he began to enter upon publick buſi- 
neſs, a conſiderable part of which was the diviſion 
of the promiſed lands amongſt the veterans. Lu- 
cius Anthony and Fulvia, being allied to him, be- 
haved peaceably at firſt: but that lady's fiery tem- 
per ſoon brake out, and kindled the flame of a new 
civil war. Fulvia and her brother complained, that 
Caeſar did not permit them to divide the lands, 
which belonged to Mark Anthony; and Caeſar, 
that the legions, were not delive:ed to him, ac- 
cording to the agreement made at Philippi. Their 
quarrel grew to ſuch a heighth, that Caeſar, being 
no longer able to bear the inſolence of Fulvia, di- 
vorced her daughter; taking an oath, that (he ſtill 
remained a virgin. There was now no longer any 
ſhadow of agreement between them; Lucius, be- 
ing wholly guided by Fulvia, pretended to do every 
thing for the ſake of his brother ; having aſſumed, 
on that account, the ſurname of Pius. But Cae- 
far laid the whole blame on Fulvia and Lucius, not 
accuſing Mark Anthony in the leaſt degree: charg- 
ing them with acting contrary to his inclination, 
and attempting to aſſume a particular power of go- 
verning to themſelves. Each party looked upon 
the diviſion of the lands, as a great ſtep to power; 
and therefore this was the principal ſubje& of their 
contention, Caeſar was deſirous, according to the 
agreement made after the battle of Philippi, to 4 

d vide 


ir. 
Yearof vide the lands amongſt the ſoldiers of Anthony, as. 
© well as his own : that he might have it in his power, 


fervation of Mantua; 
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to lay an obligation upon them all. Fulvia and 
Lucius were no leſs ſollicitous to have the ſettling 
of thoſe of Anthony, that they might avail them- 
ſelves of their ſtrength: and both of them were of 
opinion, that the readieſt way was to divide the 
goods of the unarmed proprietors among the ſol- 
diers. But when they found, that great tumults 
were raiſed by this diviſion of the lands, and that 
Caeſar began to incur the hatred of the people; 
they changed their plan; and endeavoured to gain 
all the injured to their party. At this time Rome 
was filled with the complaints of great multitudes 
of people, who being diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, 
flocked thither, in hopes either of reſtitution, or 
of being able to give ſome more favourable turn to 
their affairs by raiſing tumults, It is the general 
opinion, that Virgil went to Rome amongſt the reſt 
of bis countrymen, and that being introduced to 
Caeſar, he obtained an order to have his lands re- 
ſtored, It has been already obſerved, that Virgil 
was probably known to Pollio, a year before this 


diſtreſs happened: we may therefore venture to 
ſuppoſe, that the Poet was recommended by him to 


ſome of the favourites (c) of Caeſar, as a perſon of 


extraordinary genius for poetry, This diviſion of 


the lands, and the melancholy condition of thoſe, 


(c) The perſon, to whom Vare tuum nomen, ſuperat 


Virgil was recommended by modo Mantua nobis, 
Pollio, ſeems to have been Va- Mantua vac miſerae nimium 
Tus : for, in tlie ninth Eclogue, vicina Cremonae; 

we find our Poct nr Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſi- 


Himſelf to Varus, and intreat- dera cyeni. 


ing him to interpoſe in the pre- 


* who 
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It. 


who were forced to give up their eſtates to the ſol- Yearof 


diers, is the ſubje& of the Tityras. This Eclogue, 
which is uſually placed firſt, though plainly not the 
firſt in order of time, contains a dialogue' between 
Tityrus and Meliboeus, two ſhepherds; the latter 
of whom repreſents, in a very pathetical manner, 
the miſeries of thoſe, who were obliged to quit 
their country, and make room for the intruding 
ſoldiers. The former expreſſes the great happineſs 
he enjoyed in being reſtored to his eſtate, by the 
favour of a young man (4), whom he declares, that 
he will always eſteem as a deity (e). This young 
man can be no other, than Caeſar, who at that 
time took upon him the diſtribution of the lands. 
His adopted father was already received into the 
number of the Gods, whence young Caefar aſſumed . 
the title of Divi Julii filius, Tityrus therefore flat- 
ters his great benefactor, as if he was already a 
deity, This extraordinary favour, above the reſt 
of his neighbours, was without doubt owing to his 
ſkill in Poetry: for we are told expreſſly, in the 
Moeris, that he was ſaid to have preſerved his lands 
by his verſes (). It ſeems moſt probable, that it 
was the Daphnis, which he had writien the year 
before, on the deification of Julius Caeſar, that re+ 
commended him to the favour of his adopted ſon. 
But we are told, that our Poet's joy was but ſhort : 
for when he returned to take poſſeſſion of his farm, 
he was violently aſſaulted by the intruder; and would 


(d) Hic illum vidi juvenem, Meliboee, quotannis 
Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria ſumant 
Hic mihi reſponſum primus dedit ille petenti; 
Paſcite ut ante boves, pucri, ſubmittite tauros. | 
(e) Namque erit tle mihi femper Deus:  illius aram 
tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. | 
Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe Menalcan. 


| d 2 have 


13. 
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Year of have been killed by him; if he bad not made his 
© eſcape, by ſwimming over the Menzo, The Poet, 
513. upon this diſappointment, returned to Rome, where 
he ſeems to have compoſed his Moeris, wherein he 
artfully introduces ſeveral copies of verſes, as frag- 
ments of his poems. In theſe fragments, he ſhews 
himſelf capable of excelling the fineſt compoſitions 
of Theocritus : a method very likely to obtain the 
favour of Caeſar, who had a good taſte for poetry 
himſelf; and was ſurrounded by perſons as eminent 
for their learning as their valour. One of the frag- 
ments, in this Eclogue, is a direct addreſs to Varus, 
wherein he promiſes to exalt his name to the ſkies, 
if he will but preſerve Mantua, which ſuffered by 
it's neighbourhood to unhappy Cremona (g). Ano- 
ther fragment is in honour of the ſtar, which ap- 
peared after the death of Julius Caefar, and was 
looked upon as a ſign, that his ſoul was received into 
heaven, Here he plainly names him, which he 
was afraid to do before the deciſive battle at Phi- 
lippi: and he could not eaſily have written any 
thing, that was more likely to pleaſe young Caeſar. 


(2) This part of Virgil's hi- 
ſtory receives a conſiderable 
light from a paſlage in the fifth 
Book of Appian de Bell. Civi- 
libus, The Hiſtorian informs 
us, that the ſoldiers frequently 
tranſgreſſed the bounds aſſigned 
them, and inyaded the neigh- 
bouring lands, and that it was 
not in the power of Caeſar to 
reſtrain them: O d Kaioap 
Tois Wonheor theAoyeiro Y A- 
va runv, xa id o dg p- 
xtoew, od Ipνο, A 6 olpe- 
reg x Toig Yeiroow ina 


Tuv vopes, TAtovs Te rd dtdo- 
A- oÞios ep ẽðͤ½ã3 xc¹ 
91 , = 7 , , 
ro dHε⁰ον tXAEYoaevory od i- 
TArooovIGg avroig N, dpονẽG 
vou TOAAG GANG TOY Kaioapoyy 


erauoyro, It therefore ſeems 
probable, by what Virgil has 
ſaid himſelf, in his Moeris, 
Mantua vae miſerae, &c. that 
the lands about Cremona were 
given to the ſoldiers, who tranſ- 
greſſed their bounds, and ſeized 
upon thoſe about Mantua, 
which had not been given 


them, 
But 
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But whether Virgil did immediately obtain a quiet Year of 
ſſeſſion of his eſtate or nat, may be queſtioned ; Rome 
becauſe Fulvia and Lucius began about this time to 713. 


grow ſtrong in that part of the country, Perhaps 
he ſtaid at Rome, till things were better ſettled ; 
and from this time was under the protection of 
Caeſar and his friends, He would hardly care to 
run the hazard of his life again: for we find, that 
at this time there were ſkirmiſhes between the ſol- 
diers, and the people, every where (4). 

By the management of Fulvia and Lucius An- 
thony, Caefar incurred the hatred both of ſoldiers 
and people: the ſoldiers were diſſatisfied with the 
portion that was given them; and the people were 
enraged at their lands being taken from them. To 
add to theſe misfortunes of Caeſar, his legions, 
which were in Spain, were hindered from paſſing 
the Alps, by Calenus and Ventidius, who governed 
the Tranſalpine Gaul, as Anthony's lieutenants. 
Caeſar therefore propoſed terms of accommodation: 
but his offers were rejected with contempt by Ful- 
via, who girded on a ſward, and prepared for war. 
Caeſar then procured ſome of the veteran ſoldiers to 
interpoſe; who, according to his expectation, be- 
ing refuſed by Fulvia and Lucius, were highly of- 
fended. He then ſent ſome ſenators to them, who 
argued upon the agreement made between Caeſar 
and Anthony; but with no beiter ſucceſs. He ap- 
plied to the veterans again, who flocked to Rome 
in great numbers, and going into the Capitol, re- 
ſolved to take the cognizance of the affair into their 
own hands, They ordered the agreement to be 
read before them; and chen appointed a day for all 


| 0 b) Ex waotis ye i Toiis TYYouv h i ud xorro. 
TAC Heis, irn wort cu Lio, lib. 48. 
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Year of the parties to meet at Gabii; that they might de» 
Rome termine the diſpute, Caeſar came at the time ap- 
pointed: but Fulvia, and Lucius neglected to ap- 
pear ; wherefore the veterans decided in favour of | 


Caeſar, and reſolved to aſſiſt him. 

Thus a new civil war brake out in Italy ; which 
was put an end to by the ruin of Fulvia and Lucius, 
in the next year, when Cneius Domitius and Caius 
Afinius Pollio, the great patron of Virgil, were 
created Confuls, The war was carried on after the 
following manner : 

Caeſar left Lepidus, with two legions, to defend 
Rome; whilſt he himſelf marched againſt the ene- 
my, who was ſtrengthened by great numbers of 
thoſe who hated the Triumvirate, and by the old 
poſſeſſors of the lands, who abhorred the intruding 
foldiers-(7), Lucius had two legions at Alba, that 
mutinied againſt their tribunes, and ſeemed ready 
to revolt. Both Caeſar and Lucius haſtened toward 
them: but Lucius reached them firſt ; and by many 
gifts and promiſes regained them, Furnius was 


marching with a good body, to the aid of Lucius; 


when Caeſar fell upon his rear, and obliged him to 
retreat to Sentia; whither he did not care to fol- 


low him that night, for fear of an ambuſh. But 


the next morning Caeſar befieged him and his army 


in the town. In the mean time Lucius marched 


directly to Rome, ſending three parties before him, 


which entered the city with wonderful celerity : and 


he himſelf followed, with the main hody of his 
army, his cavalry, and gladiators, and being re- 
ceived by Nonius, who guarded the gate, he added 
his ſoldiers to his own forces: whilſt Lepidus made 
his eſcape to Caeſar. Lucius called an aſſembly of 


(i) Appian, de Bell, civil. lib. 5. 
the 
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de- the people; and gave them hopes, that Caeſar and Yearof 
ap- Lepidus would ſoon be puniſhed for the violences "_ 

ap- which they had committed when they were magi- Ll 

Ir of ſtrates; and that his brother would gladly lay down 
his unlawful power, and accept of the legitimate 

hich office of Conful, inſtead of the lawleſs rule of a ty- 
cius, rant. This diſcourſe gave a general ſatisfaction; 
aius and being ſaluted Inperator, he marched againſt 
vere Caeſar. In the mean time Barbatius, who was 
the 2uaeſtor to Mark Anthony, being ' diſmiſſed by him 
for ſome offence, told the ſoldiers, that Mark An- 

end thony was angry with thoſe, who warred againſt 


ne- Caeſar, and their common power: ſo that many 
of being \deceived by him, went over to Caeſar, Lu- 
old cius marched to meet Salvidienus, who was return- 
ling ing with a confiderable force to Caeſar: Pollio and 
hat Ventidius followed him at the ſame time, to inter- 
ady rupt his march. But Agrippa, who was a great 
ard friend to Caeſar, being afraid that Salvidienus might 
ny be ſurrounded, ſeized upon Inſubres, a country very 
vas commodious for Lucius; whereby he accompliſhed 


a 1 r of making him withdraw from Salvidie- 
nus, Lucius turned his arms againſt Agrippa; and 
was now followed in the rear by Salvidienus: and 
being thus diſappointed, he endeavoured to join with 
Pollio and Ventidius. But now both Salvidienus 
and Agrippa attended upon him in ſuch a manner, 
that he was glad to ſecure himſelt in Peruſia, a 
city well fortihed, but not very well furniſhed with 
proviſions. Here the two Generals beſieged him; 
and ſoon after Caeſar came up; ſo that the place 
was blocked up by no lets than three armies, wich 
were alſo continually receiving reinforcements; 
whilſt others were ſent to hinder Pollio and Ven- 
tidius from coming to his relief. Fulvia beſtirced 
"714577 d 4 herſelf 
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Year of herſelf violenily, and commanded all the Generals, 


Rome. 
714. 


o raiſe the ſiege. She alſo raiſed a new army, 
which ſhe ſent to Lucius, under the command of 
Plancus, who routed one of Caeſar's legions by the 
way. But neither Ventidius nor Pollio were in 
much haſte to march; becauſe they were not ſure 
of the real inclination of Mark Anthony: and when 
Cacſar-and Agrippa went about to hinder their con- 
junction: they both retreated ; one to Ravenna, 
and the other to Ariminum. Caeſar returned to 
the ſiege, and compleated his works; and kept ſo 
ſtrict a guard, that no proviſions could by any means 
be brought into the town. Lucius made ſeveral vi- 
gorous fallies; but without ſucceſs, being always 
beaten back with loſs. At length, being reduced to 
great extremities by famine, he yielded himſelf and 
his army to the mercy of Caeſar, who pardoned 
them, and took the ſoldiers into his own pay. He 
intended to give the plunder of the town to his 
army; but he was prevented by one Ceſtius, who 
ſet his own houſe on fire, and threw himſelf into 


the flames, which ſpread on all ſides, and ſoon re- 


duced that ancient city to aſhes ; leaving only the 
temple of Vulcan, ſtanding. The other Generals, 
who were friends of Anthony, either retired before 


Caeſar, or came oyer to him; ſa that he became 


poſſeſſed of all Gaul. 

This ſeems to be the time, when Caeſar reſtored 
Virgil to his lands: for it does not ſeem to have been 
in his power before, We may well believe; that 


now Virgil took the opportunity of fulfilling the 


promiſe, - which he had made to. Varus, in his 
Moeris, of exalting his name to the ſkies, if he 
would preſerve Mantva. This he performed, by 
compoſing one of his fineſt Eclogues called Silenus i 
whic 


— A 


of 
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to 
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that which is inſcribed to Varus (m). 
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which is dedicated to Quintus Atius Varus (4), who Year of 


had ſerved under Julius Caeſar in Gaul and Ger- pi] 


many, with ſingular courage, and conduct; and 
perhaps in this war againſt Lucius Anthony; tho 
he is not particularly named by the Hiſtorians now 
extant. To theſe actions of his Virgil ſeems to al- 
lade, when he ſays, | 


Super tibi erunt, qui dicere laudes, 
Vare, tuas cupiant, et triſtia condere bella. 


This Eclogue was probably written at the command 

of Varus: for the Poet ſays expreſſly, that he does 

not write it without being commanded (/); Virgil 

ſeems to have been elevated with the joy of repoſ- 

ſefling his eſtate ; and to have been ſtrongly moved 

by a ſenſe of gratitude: to his benefactor. ' For, in 
the dedication of this Eclogue, he breaks-out into a 
rapture ; and tells his patron, that every tree and 
grove ſhall reſound his name; and that Apollo him- 
{elf cannot be more delighted with any poem, than 
e may ob- 
ſerve, that Virgil writes this Paſtoral, to oblige his 
patron, rather than to indulge his own inclination. 
He was ambitious of exerciſing his genius in the 
higher ſarts of poetry : but as he had ſhewn, in his 
Moeris, how capable he was of excelling Theocri- 
tus, in Paſtoral poetry ; it is highly probable, that 
Varus inſiſted on his writing this fixth Paſtoral, 
He hints at this himſelf, that he would willingly 


(k) See the note on ver. 6. of the fixth Eclogue. 

(1) Non injuſſa cano. Ibid. ver. 9. 

(m) ' Te noſtrae, Vare, myricae, 
Te nemus omne canet : nec Phoebo gratior ulla eſt, 


Quam ſibi quae Vari praeſcripſit pagina nomen. 
| Ibid. ver. 10, 11, 12. 
have 
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Year of have made war the ſubje& of his Poetry: but that 


Rome 
714. 


he was reſtrained from choofing a lofty ſubject; and 
ordered to keep within his paſtoral ſphere (n). We 


. may reaſonably believe, that Varus was an Epicu- 


rean; and that Virgil in compliment to him, made 


that Philoſophy the ſubje of his poem. It would 


have been improper to have made a ſhepherd run 
through a whole ſyſtem of Philoſophy : he there- 
fore takes advantage of a famous ſtory, that the old 
demi-god Silenus was found drunk and aſleep, by 
ſome ſhepherds, who carried him bound to king 
Midas ; where he gave anſwers to ſeveral queitions 
relating to Philoſophy. Virgil therefore avoids the 
cenſure of putting into the mouth of a herdman 
things above his capacity, by introducing two ſhep- 
herds, who with the aſſiſtance of a Nymph, catch 
Silenus in one of his drunken fits, and compel him 
to give them a long promiſed ſong. The old Deity 
ſings a ſuccinct account of the Natural and Moral 
doctrine of Epicurus; the formation of the world 
from Atoms; and the neceſſity of avoiding pertur- 
bations of the mind. Here he takes an opportunity of 
paying a very fine compliment to Cornelius Gallus, 
another favourite of Caeſar; repreſenting him as a 
pattern of Epicurean wiſdom, retiring from the 
diſtractions of the times, and amuſing himſelf with 
Poetry. Gallus is wandering on the banks of Per- 
meſſus, when one of the Muſes conducts him to the 
Aonian mountains and introduces him to the court 
of Apollo. The whole afſembly riſes to do honour 
to this great man, and Linus preſents him with the 


(n) Cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit : paſtorem, Tityre, pingues 
Paſcere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 
Tbid. ver. 3, 4, 5. 
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jpe of old Heſiod, with which he is to ſing the Year of 


[owes of the Grynean grove, ſacred to Apollo. 


Gallus about that time wrote a poem on this grove, 
wherein he imitated the ſtile of Heſiod. 41 
therefore elegantly commends this poem, when 
ſays Gallus will cauſe this grove to become the fa- 
vourite of Apollo (o). © | 
Caeſar did not remain long in quiet, after the 
compleat victory, which he had obtained over Lu- 
cius and Fulvia (p). This turbulent Lady fled to 
her huſband, and incited him to make war upon 
Caeſar. Anthony, inflamed with rage, ſteered his 
courſe to Italy; and began a moſt furious and dan- 
gerous war, But the news of the death of Fulvia, 
whom he had left ſick at Sicyon, coming opportune- 
ly, gave a favourable opportunity of ſettling a peace 
between theſe mighty rivals. Coccetus, a common 
friend to both, went between them, and projected 
a reconciliation : the Conſul Pollio appearing on the 


part of Anthony, and Maecenas on the part of 
Caeſar, to arbitrate the differences between them. 


The arbitrators propoſed, that as Fulvia the wife of 
Anthony was juſt dead, and Marcellus alſo, the 
huſband of Octavia, half ſiſter to Caeſar ; Octavia 
ſhould be given in matriage to Anthony (q). This 
being agreed to, cauſed an univerſal] joy: and the 
whole army expreſſed their joy by ſhouting, all that 
day, and the following night. Octavia was with 
child at the-time of this marriage. Therefore, as 
this great Lady, who was alſo a n of a moſt 
unſpotted character, was the cement of fo bleſſed a 


(o) His tibi Grynaei nemoris dicatur origo: 
Ne quis fit lucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo, hid. 72, 73. 
(D Appian, lib. 5. Dio, lib. 48. ) See the 
notes on the fourth Eclogue. | 
peace, 
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Year of peace, and union between the two great Triumvirs, 


Rome who were upon the point of tearing the world in 


714. ſander by their diviſions; Virgil was not backward 


in teſtifying his joy for ſo happy an event. The Si- 
bylline Oracles, had foretold, that a child was to be 
born, about this time, who ſhould rule the world, 
and eſtabliſh perpetual peace. The Poet ingeniouſly 
ſuppoſes the child with which Octavia, was then 
pregnant, to be the glorious infant, under whole 
rule mankind was to be made happy; the Golden 
Age was to return again from heaven; and fraud 
and violence was to be no more. This is the ſubject 
of that Eclogue, of which the uſual title is Pol- 
lio. In this celebrated Poem, the Author, with 
great delicacy, at the ſame time pays his court to 
both the chiefs, to his patron Pollio, to Octavia, 
and to the unborn infant. It is dedicated to the 
great Pollio by name, who was at that time Con- 
ſul (7): and therefore we are ſure of the date of 
this Eclogue ; as it is known, that he enjoyed that 
high office in the year of Rome 714. Many Cri- 
ticks think the ſtile and ſubject of this Eclogue too 
high, to deſerve the name of a Paſtoral. But that 
the Author himſelf intended it for a Paſtoral is 
very plain; becauſe at the very beginning he in- 
vokes the Sicilian Muſes (s). But as he intended to 
offer this poem to ſo eminent a perſon, as a Roman 
Conſul, he thought, that ſome attempt ſhould. be 
made to ſoar above the common level of Paſtoral 


writing: and that if a rural poem was offered ta a 


| Conſul, it ought to be compoſed in ſuch a manner, 


(r) Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te Conſule, inibit 

Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menſes. 

| | Ecl. IV. ver. 11, 12. 
) Sicelides Muſae paulo majora canamus. bid. ver, 1. 


as 
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as to be worthy of the ear of ſo great a magi- Year of 
ſtrate (7). Vet he does not loſe ſight of the coun- Rome 
try: the goats, the cows, and the ſheep have their . 


ſhare in theſe bleſſings of peace; and the ſponta- 
neous plants, which are to ſpring up at the renova - 
tion of the golden age, are ſuited very well to Paſ- 
toral Poetry. ige, 109 
Caeſar and Anthony now made a new partition 
of the world: all toward the Eaſt, from Codropo- 
lis, a town of Illyricum within the Adriatick, being 
aſſigned to Anthony; andiall. toward the Weſt to 
Caeſar (2). Africa was left to Lepidus: and the 
war with Sextus Pompey was to be managed by 
Caeſar; and the Parthian war by Anthony. Each 
of them ſent armies, under the command of their 
reſpective friends into different parts of the world: 
amongſt whom it appears, that Pollio was ſent into 
Illyricum; for it appears that he obtained a triumph 
for his victory over the Parthini, a people in that 
part of the world, at the latter end of the year of 
Rome 71 5 It was during this march of Pollio, 
that Virgil publiſhed his Pharmaceutria, which is 
dedicated to that noble perſon (w). This beautiful 
Eclogue was partly written in imitation of one un- 
der the ſame name in Theocritus. It conſiſts of 
two parts; the firſt of which contains the com- 
plaints of a ſhepherd, who was deſpiſed by his 
miſtreſs; and the ſecond is full of the incantations 
uſed by a ſorcereſs to regain the loſt affection of her 
lover. It ſeems probable, that Pollio had engaged 
Virgil in an attempt to imitate the @aguaxeirpia of 


t) Si canimus ſylvas, ſylvae ſint Conſule dignae. bid. ver. 3. 

(u) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. 5. | | 

(u) Tu mihi, ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi: . 

Sive oram Illyrici legis acquoris, Ecl. VIII. ver. 6, 7. 
Theocritus, 


* 
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Yearof Theocritus, before he began his march: for the 
Rome Poet ſays exprefily, that theſe verſes were begun by 


715. 


his command (x).-:. He celebrates his patron in a 
moſt elegant and polite manner: and as Pollio was 
not only a great General ; but alſo- one of the beſt 
ſcholars of his time, he mentions his great actions, 
and noble tragedies together, and intreats him to 
permit the Poet to mix his ivy with the victorious 
bays, that were to crown the head of Pollio (y). 
If we take Virgil's own opinion, we ſhall 5; 
this to be one of the fineſt of his compoſitions : for 
the Introduction prepares us to expect ſomething 
more than ordinary (z); and when he has finiſhed 
the ſpeech of Damon, he calls upon the Muſes to 
relate what Alpheſiboeus ſaid, being unable to pro- 
ceed any farthtr by his own ſtrength (a). Indeed 
there are a great number of exquiſitely beautiful 
paſlages in this Eclogue : which, as they cannot 
eaſily eſcape the obſervation of a reader of any 


(x) A te principium; tibi deſinet: accipe juſſis 
| armina coepta tuis, Ibid. ver. 1t, 12. 
0) | En erit unquam | 
Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta, 
En crit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno. 


Ibid. ver. 75 8, 9, 10. . 


And, 


—— Atque hanc fine tempora circum 
Inter victriees hederam tibi ſerpere lauros, 
Ibid. wer. 12, 13. 
(z) Paſtorum Muſam, Damonis et Alpheſiboei, | 
Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juyenca, 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactae carmine lynces, 
Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus. 
W Ibid. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
(a) Haec Damon: vos, quae reſponderit Alpheſiboeus, 
Dicite, Pierides: non omnia poſſumus omnes. 
Ibid, ver. 62, 63, 


taſte, 
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taſte, and as moſt of them are pointed out in the Vear of 


Notes, need not be particularly mentioned in this 
ace. 21] 10 vol 
The year 716 paſſed without any publick tranſ- 
action of note, except the power which Sextus the 
ſon of Pompey acquired by fea; who became fo 
famous by his naval exploits, that he was believed 
to be the ſon of Neptune, Nor is it certain, that 
Virgil compoſed any of his Eclogues this year : 
however, as the Meliboeus is the only Eclogue, of 
which we cannot aſcertain the date; we may form 
a conjecture, that it was written this year, which 


muſt otherwiſe have paſſed without any apparent 


exertion of our Poet's genius, 
The next year began with the march of M. Vip- 
ſanius Agrippa, one of the new Conſuls into Gaul; 


to quiet an inſurrection there. Agrippa was ſuc- 


ceſsful, and was the ſecond Roman, who croſſed the 
Rhine with an army (5). But the depredations of 
Pompey were ſo great, that Caeſar was impatient 


Rome 
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for his return: that he might overſee the maritime 


buſineſs; and give directions for the building of 
ſhips in all the ports of Italy. It muſt have been in 
this year, that Virgil compoſed the laſt of his Ec- 
logues, which bears the title of Gallus; the ſubject 
of which is the paſſion of that Poet for Lycoris (c), 
who had left him to run away with ſome ſoldier, 
who marched over the Alps (d) As Agrippa was 
the firſt Roman, after Julius Caeſar, who croſſed 

(4) Dio, lib. 48. va 

(c) Extremum hunc Arethuſa mihi concede laborem. 

Pauca meo Gallo, ſed quae legat ipſa 5 


Carmina ſunt dicenda. Ecl. X. ver. 1, 2, 3. 
— Tua cura Lycoris * , 
Perque nives alium, perque horrida caſtra ſecuta eſt. 
; Ibid. ver. 22, 5, 
the 


(4) 
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Year of the Rhine with an army: it moſt have been with 
Rome that very army;. that Lycoris ran away. over the 
7*7* ſnows of the Alps, and the froſts of the Rhine (e). 
'.. Caeſar in the mean time had buſineſs enough to en- 
gage himſelf, and all his friends, in defending the 
ſea-coaſt of Italy againſt the invaſions of Pompey. 
Among theſe it is highly probable, that Gallus was 
employed, for we find, that he was detained in 
arms at the ſame time (. We have ſeen already 
that the Silenus was begun, at the command of 
Varus; and the Pharmaceutria at that of Pollio, 
Thus the tenth Eclogue ſeems to have been under- 
taken, at the requeſt of Gallus. Perhaps he de- 
fired Virgil to imitate the firſt Idyllium of Theocri- 
tus: and the Poet, complying with his direction, 
repreſented Gallus himſelf, as a ſhepherd dying for 


love, like the Daphnis of the Greek Poet (g). 


% Tu procul a patria, nee fit mihi credere, tantum 


It 


Alpinas, ah dura, nives, et frigora Rheni 


Me ſine ſola vides. 


Ibid. wer. 46, 47, 48. 


(f) Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis 
Tela inter media atque adyverſos detinet hoſtes: | 


(g) It will be objected per- 
haps by ſome, that a longer 
time is here aſſigned for ,Vjr- 


Ih occupation in writing the 


clogue, than is conſiſtent with 


the faith of Hiſtory, Both Do- 
natus and Servius affirm, that 
the Bucolicks were finiſhed in 
three years: whereas J have 
ſuppoſed him to have begun 
writing before the death of ſu- 
lius Caeſar, and not to have 
finiſhed them before the year 
of Rome 717, a ſpace of time 


Ibid. ver. 44, 45. 
years. But both theſe Authors 
are irreconcileable with each 
other, and in ſome meaſure 
with themſelves. Donatus ſays, 


that the Bucolicks, on their 


publication, were ſo well re- 
ceived, as to be frequently re- 
cited by the ſingers on the 
theatre; and that Cicero him- 
ſelt having heard ſome of the 


verſes, called out to have the 


whole re 


peated; and when he 


had heard the whole, cried out 
in an extaſy, that the Author 
containing no leſs than ſeven 


was the ſecond great hope of 
me, 
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It ſeems to have been about this time, that Vir- Year of 


gil began his GEORGICKS; under the patron- 


Rome, eſteeming himſelf to 
be the firſt ; ** Bucolica eo ſuc- 
&« ceſſuedidit, ut in ſcena quo- 
que per cantores crebra pro- 
„ nunciĩatione recitarentur. At 
© cum Cicero quoſdam verſus 
% audiiflet, et ſtatim acri ju- 
& dicio intellexiſſet non com- 
«© muni vena editos, juſſit ab 
© initio totam Eclogam teci- 
& tari: quam cum accurate 
« pernotaſſet, in fine ait: 
& Magnae ſpes altera Romae. 
% Quaſi ipſe linguae Latinae 
<« ſpes prima fuiſſet, et Maro 
* futurus eſſet ſecunda. Quae 
c verba poſtea Aeneidi ipſe in- 
> ſeruit,” Therefore, ac- 


cording to Donatus, Virgil 


muſt have publiſhed one at leaft 


of his Bucolicks before the end 
of the year 711, when Cicero 
was murdered. Now it has 
juſt been ſhewn, that the Gal- 


lus could not be written before 


the year 717 : therefore Virgil 


muſt have ſpent fix years in- 


ſtead of three, in writing his 


Bucolicks, Servius on the 
contrary, ſays he did not be- 
gin his Bucolicks before the 
year 714: for he tells us ex- 
preſsly, that Virgil having loſt 
his lands, after the contention 


between Anthony and Au- 


guſtus, went to Rome, and was 
the only perſon who recovered 
his eſtate, being favoured by 
Maecenas and Pollio, the latter 
of whom perſuaded him to 


age 


write the Bucolicks : 5 Poſtea, 


ortis bellis civilibus, inter 
* Antonium et Auguſtum, 
4 Auguſtus victor Cremonen- 


„ ſium agtos, quia pro An- 


© tonio ſenſerant, dedit mi- 
© litibus ſuis. 


«© Mantuanis ſublatos, non 
6. propter civium culpam, ſed 
* propter vicinitatem Cremo- 
& nenfium, Unde ipſe in Bu- 


& colicis Ecl. IX, 28. Man- 


'« tua vae miſeras nimium vi- 
„ cina Cremonae. Amiſſis a- 


« gris Romam venit: et uſus 
* patrocinio Pollionis et Mae- 
& cenatis, ſolus agrum, quem 
* amiſetat, recipere meruit, 
f Tunc ei propoſuit Pollio, ut 


carmen Bucolicum ſcriberet, 


* quod eum conſtat triennio 
e ſeripſiſſe, et emendaſle,” 
The reader will eaſily obſerve, 


that the Civil war here men- 


tioned could be no other, than 
that with Fulvia, and Lucius 
the brother of Mark Anthony, 
which was not ended before the 


ſurrender of Peruſia, in 7143 


and that the ſtory of our Au- 
thor's being protected at Rome 


by Pollio and Maecenas is highly 


improbable. Pollio was ſo far 


from being then at Rome, in 
favour with Caeſar, that he 
was at that time at the head of 
an army, not far from Man- 
tua, with which he had acted 
againſt Cacfar. As for Mae- 

e cenas, 


Qui cum non 
«* ſufficerent, his addidit agros 


* 
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Jear of age of Maecenas, to whom he dedicated every part 
ome of that noble work. Caius Cilnius Maecenas was 
717. deſcended from the ancient kings of Etruria ; whoſe 

poſterity, after many unſucceſstul wars, were at laſt 

incorporated into the Roman State, and admitted 


into the Equeſtrian order. 


He was an Epicurean, 


and wrote ſeveral pieces both in proſe and verſe, 
which are now loſt. But he is beſt known as a fa- 
vourer and patron of learned men, particularly of 
the two beſt of the Roman Poets, Virgil and Ho- 


race (5). 


He was high in the favour of Caeſar, 


which probably began about this time: for Virgil 
does not mention his name in any of the Eclogues; 
and in the next year, we find, that except a few 
magiſtracies which were continued, the adminiſtra- 
tion of publick affairs in Rome, and all over Italy, 


was committed to him (i). 


This wiſe miniſter, 


having well confidered what difficulties the Romans 


had lately met with for 
mults; and inſurrections 


cenas, if he had any ſhare in 
recommending the Poet to the 
protection of Caeſer at that 
time, it is ſtrange that his name 
ſhould not be mentioned in any 
one Bucolick. We ſee how 
irreconcileable theſe old Gram- 
marians are: for if, as they 
both agree, Virgil wrote his 
Bucolicks in three years; he 
muſt have finiſhed them, ac- 
cording to Donatus, not later 
than in 714, and according to 
Servius, not earlier than 717 
or 718, Therefore, if there is 
any, poſſibility of reconciling 
them, it muſt be by ſuppoſing 
the ſpace of three years to be a 
miſtake; and that, according 


want of corn; what tu- 


had been thereby raiſed 


to Donatus, he did not begin 
them later than 711, in which 
year Ciccro was killed ; and, 


according to Servius, that he 


did not finiſh them earlier than 
717. 
( Maecenas, atavis edite 
regibus: 
O, et praeſidium, et dulce 
decus meum. 


Hbprat. lib. i. Ode 1. 


(i) Ta Tr M Te iy Th 
wih, Th TE N Trang T- 
vos v Mane, avg irre, 2, 


role h intra AöR ev. 


Lib. 49. 


among 
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among the populace; and how poorly the lands of Year of 
Ttaly, lately divided among the veteran ſoldiers, Rome 
would in all probability be cultivated, by thoſe Who 
had known nothing but war and deſolation for ſo 
many years ; engaged Virgil in writing for their in- 
ſtruction. The Poet readily undertook the work; 
and being juſt returned with triumph; from the 
contention with Theocritus; was ready to engage 
in a new one with the celebrated Heſiod. The 
love of conqueſt was the darling paſſion of the 
Romans: they had long ſhewed their ſuperiority 
over other nations in arms: and had been 5 ſome 
time ſtruggling for the maſtery alſo in the arts of 
peace. Cicero had raiſed the Roman Eloquence to 
a very great heighth ; and Virgil was endeavouring 
to give as great a reputation to their Poetry. He ac- 
knowledges indeed himſelf, that other nations ex- 
celled the Romans in Statuary, Oratory, and Aſtro- 
nomy ; and mentions the arts of Government as 
particularly belonging to them (4): but yet he 
plainly declares, that he aims at gaining a compleat 
victory over the Greek Poets (J). He was not diſ- 

appointed; for the Georgicks are univerſally allowed * 
to be the fineſt Poem of their kind. 


% Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmote vultus ; 
Orabunt cauſas mehus ; caelique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento :, ' 
Hae tibi erunt artes: paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcete ſubjectis, et debellarc ſuperbos. | 
| Aen. VF. ver. 847, &c. 


() — Tentanda via eſt, qua me quoque paſſim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. 

ED reorg, III. ver. 7, &c. 


Lag e 2 Agrippa, 


Year of 
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Agrippa, being appointed by Caeſar, to guard 


Rome the ſea-coaſts againit the depredations of Sextus 


777. 


718. 


Pompey; ſet about the work wich great diligence, 
immediately after his return from Gaul (). But as 
there were no ports, where a number of ſhips could 
ride in ſecurity; he began and perfected a noble 
work, which gave ſafety to his country, and did 
honour to himſelf, Near Cumae, a city of Cam- 
pania, between Miſenum and Puteoli, was a place 
formed like a half moon: for it was almoſt ſur- 
rounded by ſmall, bare mountains. Within this 
compaſs were three bays; of which the outer one 
was near the cities, and was called the Tyrrhene bay, 
as it belonged to the Tyrrhene ſea. At a ſmall 
diſtance within this was the Lucrine bay; and till 
farther within land was a third, which had the ap- 
pearance of a lake, and was called Avernus. A- 
grippa made a communication of theſe three wa- 
ters, repairing the banks, where they had formerly 
been broken down, ſtrengthening them with moles, 
and leaving only a narrow paſſage juſt big enough 
for ſhips to enter, This port being thus made con- 
venient and ſecure, had the name of the Julian port 
beſtowed on it, in honour of Julius Caeſar. This 
great work is mentioned by our Poet, in the third 
Georgick ; 


An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra, 

Atquc indignatum magnis ſtridoribus aequor, 
Julia qua ponto longe ſonat unda refuſo, 

Tyrrhenuique fretis immittitur aeſtus Avernis. 


By theſe means Agtippa was able to provide a 
fleet ſufficient to keep the ſea; and the next year 


(m) Dio Caſſ. lib, 48. 
engaging 


ar 


8 
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Ixix 


enzaging with Sextus Pompey, gained a compleat Year of 


victory over him, and deſtroyed almoſt all his ſhips; 
for which he obtained the honour of a naval crown. 
Pompey threw himſelf into the arms of Anthony, 
and was by his command put to death by Titius, in 
the year 719, when Cornificius, and another Sextus 
Pompey were Conſuls. 

The following year is diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of the Poetaſter Bavius (a), whoſe memory Virgil 
has preſerved by beſtowing one ſingle line upon 
him (o). We know no more of him, than that he 
was a bad Poet; and that he joined with others of 
the ſame claſs, in ſcribbling againſt his betters. 

The world was now divided between Caeſar and 
Anthony without a rival > for the ſon of the Great 
Pompey had been put to death by the latter; and 
the former had depoſed Lepidus, and deprived him 
of all power and dignity, But the world was not 
ſufficient for theſe two - ambitious perſons : and 
when no one was left to contend with them, ' they 
could not be eaſy till they had found a pretence to 
turn their arms againſt each other (p). This was 
not very difficult for them to do. Anthony accuſed 
Caeſar of having thruſt Lepidus out of his poſt, 


and aſſuming to himſelf the provinces and armies 


both of Lepidus and Sextus, which ought to have 
been divided equally zn them: he therefore 
inſiſted upon an equal partition of the ſpoil. Caeſar 
had crimes enough to object to Anthony. He had 
put Sextus Pompey to death; and had taken poſ- 


(n) Ol. CLXXXIX. 3. M. | Bucolicis notat, in Cappadocia 
vius Poeta, quem Virgilius | moritur. Euſeb. Chron. 


le) Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Macvi. 
El, III. ver. go. See the Note on that paſſage. 


(2) Dio, lib. 50. 


e 3 ſeſſion 


Rome 


718, 


719. 


720. 


721. 
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Year of ſeſſion of Egypt, which did not fall to him by lot, 


1 


722. 


Rome His infamous commerce with Cleopatra, Queen of 


Egypt, was notorious: he had given the name of 
Caeſario to one of her children, and pretending that 
he was begotten by Julius Cacſar, had foiſted him 
into the family of Caeſar, to his great offence and 
injury: and had beſtowed kingdoms and provinces . 
on the Queen, and her ſpurious iſſue, by his own 
authority, without the conſent of the Senate and 
Pcople of Rome. 

This contention was at firſt managed by letters 
and meſſengers: but no ſooner were Cneius Domi- 
tins, and Caius Soſſius, friends of Anthony, choſen 
Conſuls, than the approach of a new Civil War be- 
came evident, On the very firſt day of the year, 
Soſſius made a ſpeech, wherein he greatly praiſed 
Anthony, and as much inveighed againſt Caeſar ; 


nay he would have made an edi againſt him di- 


rely, if Nonius Balbus, Tribune of the people 
had not interpoſed. Caeſar expected this would 
happen ; and therefore, 'that he might not ſeem to 
begin the contention, feigned ſome excuſe to with- 
draw from Rome before that day. When he re- 
turned, he afſembled the Senate, and being ſur- 
rounded by a guard of his friends and ſoldiers, took 
his place between the two Conſuls; and juſtified - 
himſelf, and accuſed Soſſius and Anthony. When 
none dared to anſwer him, he appointed a day; on 
which he declared be would make a proof of the in- 


juries of Anthony in writing. The Conſuls, not 


daring to reply, and being unable to hold their 

, withdrew before the day, and went to An- 
thony, being followed by ſeveral other Senators, 
Caeſar, being deſirous to ſeem not to have driven 
them away by violence, gave leave ta as many more 


i 
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lot to follow them as pleaſed This loſs was made up to Year of 
* Caeſar, by the defection of many from Anthony. 9 
of Among theſe were Titius and Plancus, Who had 
hat been greatly honoured by him, and made partakers 


of his ſecret counſels. Theſe were greatly incenſed 
ind againſt Anthony, for having begun the War, di- 
vorced the virtuous Octavia, whom all reverenced, 


ow | and given himſelf up to the impure embraces of 
nd Cleopatra, Theſe were received by Caeſar with 


great joy, informed him of all Anthony's, deſigns, 
and where he had depoſited his will, to which they 
themſelves had been witneſſes. Caeſar, having got- 
ten poſſeſſion of the will, cauſed it to be openly 8 
read before both Senate and people. This action, 
though not according to the ſtrict rules of juſtice, 
was of ſignal ſervice to Caeſar, as it tended to con- 
vince all men of the ill conduct of Anthony, and 
to remove the blame from Caeſar. In this: will, 
Anthony bare teſtimony to Caefario, that he was 
the ſon of Julius Caeſar: to his own children by 
Cleopatra, he bequeathed immenſe legacies; and 
ordered his own body to be buried at Alexandria, 
in the ſame ſepulchre with that of Cleopatra, This 
incenſed the people moſt highly, and gaye them 
cauſe to believe all the other reports concerning An- 
thony's miſbehaviour. They concluded, that An- 
thony, if he once obtained the ſole dominion, 
would make a-preſent of Rome to Cleopatra, and 
transfer the imperial ſeat to Egypt. All concurre 
in cenſuring him; not only his enemies, and thoſe 
who ſtood neuter ; but even his friends, themſelves 
condemned him. They decreed unanimouſly, that 
the Conſulſhip, which had been aſſigned him, 
| ſhould be taken from him; and that all his power 
ſhould be abrogated. They were not willing to 
e 4 declare 
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Year of declare him a publick enemy ; becauſe all that were 


Rome 
722. 


723. 
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with him would have bcen involved in the fame 
danger: but they gave a promiſe of pardon, and 
approbation, to all that ſhould deſert him. They 
proclaimed war againſt Cleopatra, with all the ſo- 
lemnities uſed by the Romans on ſuch occaſions ; 
which was in effect declaring war againſt Anthony 
himſelf, who had united with her in a manner 
ſcandalous to the Roman name, The greateſt pre- 
parations for war were made on both ſides that had 
ever been known : and many nations came in as 
auxiliaries, All Italy, Gaul, Spain, Illyricum, and 


- part of Africa, Sardinia, Sicily, and the neigh- 


bouring iſlands came in to Caeſar's aſſiſtance. On 
Anthony's part appeared thoſe regions of Aſia, and 
Thrace, which were ſubject to the Romans, Greece, 
Macedon, Egypt, Cyrenaica, and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, with moſt of the kings, and princes, 
who bordered on the Roman Empire. At this time 
Virgil ſeems to have written theſe lines, at the lat- 
ter end of the firſt Georgick ; 


Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum : 
Vicinae ruptis inter ſe legibus urbes 
Arma ferunt : ſaevit toto Mars impius orbe. 


Anthony was ſo far ſuperior in the number of his 


forces, that he made no doubt of ſubduing Caeſar ; 
he endeavoured alſo to draw his ſoldiers from kim 


by the largeneſs of his bribes, which he diſtributed 
not only in Italy, but even in Rome itſelf, 

It was toward the latter end of the following 
year, that the navies of theſe two mighty rivals met 
at Actium, a promontory of Epirus, where they 
came to a deciſive engagement. 


ſented 


Virgil has repre- 
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the mention of the foreign auxiliaries in Caeſar's 
army, and ſpeaks as if it was wholly compoſed of 
the natives of Italy; and celebrates the great A- 
grippa, who had no ſmall ſhare in the labours, and 
honours of that important day, | 


Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in praelia Caeſar, 
Cum patribus, populoque, Penatibus et magnis 
lis, 
Stans celſa in puppi: geminas cui tempora flammas 
Lacta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice ſidus. 
Parte alia, ventis et Diis Agrippa ſecundis, 
Arduus, agmen agens: cui, belli inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata corona. | 


But he ſets forth the barbarous aids of Anthony at 
large ; and mentions his being followed by Cleo- 
patra, whom he calls his Egyptian wife (7): 


Hinc ope barbarica variiſque Antonius armis 
Victor, ab Aurorae populis et littore rubro 
Aegyptum vireſque Orientis, et ultima ſecum 
Bactra vehit ; ſequiturque nefas! Aegyptia conjux. 


He gives a fine deſcription of the ruſhing of the 
ſhips againſt each other, and compares them to 
floating mountains. He repreſents the queen, as 
placed in the middle of her fleet, and encouraging 
her men with the tinkling noiſe of the Egyptian 
//trum : and beautifully introduces the monſtrous 
gods of Egypt, as vainly oppoſing themſelves to the 
powerful gods of Rome; Neptune, Venus, and 
Minerva: and deſcribes Mars raging in the midſt 


(4) Aen. VIII, ver, 678, &, (7) Ibid. ver. 685, * 
0 


Ixxiii 


ſented this fight, in his deſcription. of the celeſtial Year of 
ſhield formed by Vulcan for Aeneas (4). He omits' Nome 
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Year of of the fight, attended by the Furies, Diſcord,* and 


Rome 
12%" 


Bellona (3): 


Una omnes ruere, ac totum ſpumare reductis 
Convulſum remis roſtriſque tridentibus aequor, 
Alta petunt ; pelago credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant, 
Stupea flamma manu, teliſque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur: arva nova Neptunia caede rubeſcunt. 
Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina ſiſtro: 
 Necdum etiam geminos a tergo reſpicit angues. 
Omnigenumque Deum monſtra, et latrator Anubis, 
Contra N-ptunum et Venerem, contraque Mi- 
nervam 
Tela tenent: ſaevit medio in certamine Mavors 
Caelatus ferro, triſteſque ex aethere Dirae ; 
Et ſciſſa gaudens vadit Diſcordia palla. 
Quam cum ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello. 


When the fight had continued a long time, and 
victory was yet doubtful, Cleopatra gave the ſignal 
to her meh to hoiſt their fails, and retire. Anthony, 
ſeeing the Queen fly, immediately accompanied her ; 
which the reſt of the fleet obſerving, cleared their 


ſhips as faſt as they could, and followed the inglo- 


rious example of their leader. This flight of Cleo- 
patra is poetically deſcribed, as being caufed by the 
Actian Apollo, who drew his bow, and diſſipated 
the barbarous forces (t): 5 


Actius haec cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Deſuper: omnis eo terrore Aegyptus, et Indi, 
Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabaei. 
Ipſa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 


(s) Aen. VIII. ver. 689, &c. (t) Ibid, ver. 704, &c. 


Vela 
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= Vela dare, et laxos jam jamque immittere funes, Yearof 
Illam inter cacdes, pallentem morte futura, Rome 
Fecerat ignipotens undis et Japyge ferri; 723 


This great victory, whereby Caeſar obtained the 

os: ſole command of the Roman Empire, was obtained 

on the ſecand day of September (z) : and on that 

very day he dedicated one ſhip of each rate, that had 

It. been taken fram the enemy, to Apollo, who was 

worſhipped at Actium. Anthony and Cleopatra 

made their eſcape to Egypt ; where the Poet re- 
preſents the river Nile to mourn, and open his bo- 

ſom to receive them (x): | 


Contra autem magno moerentem corpore Nilum, 
Pandentemque ſinus, et tota veſte vocantem 
Coeruleum in gtemium latebroſaque flumina victos. 


Caeſar having ſtaid a ſhort time, to ſettle his affairs 
in thoſe parts, made haſte into Italy, to receive his 
fourth Conſulſhip, in conjunction with Marcus Li- 
cinius Craſſus. | 724. 
Having ſtaid only a month in Italy, he went with 
all poſſible expedition againſt Anthony and Cleopa- 
tra: and cauſing his ſhips to be hauled over the Pe- 
loponneſian Iſthmus, he came ſo ſuddenly into Aſia, 
that the news of his arrival came into Egypt, at 
the ſame time with the account of his being retired 
to Italy, Cornelius Gallus, the friend of Virgil, to 
whom the tenth Eclogue is dedicated, had before 
this quitted his poetical retirement, We have ſeen 
already, that he was in arms, when that Eclogue 
was written; and it is not improbable that he was 
engaged in the ſea fight at Actium: for we now 
find him at the head of an army, beſieging Parae- 


(«) Dio, lib. 51. (x) Aen. VIII. ver. 711, 712, 71g. 
„ Sev 1 tonium. 


Ixxvi 


Year of 
Rome 


. againſt Phraates, the king of that country. In this 
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tonium. Anthony went againſt him, but in vain : 
for Gallus, having, by a ſtratagem, drawn his ſhips 
into the port, burned ſome, and ſunk the reſt, In 
the mean time Caeſar aſſaulted Peluſium, and took 


it by the treachery of Cleopatra; who ordered her } 
forces to retire before him, placing more hopes of 


conqueſt in the charms of her perſon, than in the 
courage of her toldiers. Anthony being informed 
tha: Cacfar had taken Peluſium, leſt Paraetonium, 
and meeting Caeſar, who. was fatigued with his 
march, engaged his horſe before Alcxandria, and 
defeated them. This victory ſo increaſed the confi» 
dence of Anthony, that he ſoon came to an en- 
Nee with the foot, in which he was entirely 

verthrown. Cleopatra retired into her ſepulchre, 
pretending to be afraid of Caeſar, but deſigning in 
reality to get Anthony to be ſhut up with her, or 
to deſtroy himſelf, She cauſed a report to be ſpread 
of her own death, which Anthony hearing fell 
upon his ſword. But when he heard that ſhe was 
alive, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into the ſe- 
pulchre to her, and expired in her arms. Cleo- 
patra kept herſelf within the ſepulchre, which was 
ſtrongly defended, being in hopes of getting the 
better of Caeſar by her female arts, But when ſhe 
found her wiles were all in vain, ſhe killed herſelf, 
and thereby diſappointed - Caeſar of the principal 
ornament of his triumph. Egypt, being now 
made tributary, was put under the government of 
Gallus, who had contributed very much to the con- 
queſt of it. Caeſar, being now abſolute lord of all, 
marched through Syria into Aſia, Where he win- 
tered, and compoſed the differences among the 
Parthians: for Tiridates had raiſed an inſurrection 


year 
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ditions to it ten years afterwards, . 


- 


The following year, when Caeſar was Conſul a 725. 


fifth time, together with Sextus Apuleius, all his 
acts were confirmed by a ſolemn oath, on the very 
firſt day of January: and when letters came from 
Parthia, they decreed, that he ſhould be mentioned 
in the hymns, next to the immortal gods. But the 
glory, in which Caeſar himſelf moſt delighted, was 
the ſhutting of the gates of Janus, a mark of the 
univerſal peace which he had eſtabliſhed. He alſo. 
undertook the office of Cenſor this year, together 
with Agrippa (y); and rectified ſeveral abuſes in 
the ſtate. It muſt have been in this year, that Vir- 
il wrote the firſt Aeneid; for when Jupiter com- 
8 Venus, by foretelling the glories of the deſcen- 
dants of Aeneas, he does not mention any thing 
later, than the ſhutting of the gates of Janus, and 
the correction of the manners of the people (2). 
He now began to affect divine honours: he per- 


mitted a temple to be built to Rome, and to his 


father, whom he called the Hero Julius, at Ephe- 
ſus and Nicaea, which were the moiſt famous cities 
of Aſia and Bithynia; and gave them leave to be 
inhabited by Romans. He alſo permitted ſtrangers 
to erect temples to himſelf; which was done by 


(y) Dio, lib. 53. 
2) Aſpera tum poſitis miteſcent ſaecula bellis. 
Cana Fides, et Veſta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
Jura dabunt : dirac ferro et compagibus arctis 
Claudentur belli portae: Furor impius intus 
Saeva ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore eruento. 
Aen. I. ver. 295, &c. 
the 


Ixxvii 
year Virgil is ſaid to have publiſhed his Georgicks: Year of 


but if that be true, it is no leſs certain that he con- Rome 
tinued his care of that divine work, and made ad- 224 
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Year of the Aſiaticks at Pergamus,' and by the Bithynians 
Rome at Nicomedia, 
725. He ſpent the ſuminer in Greece, and thence re- 
turned into Italy; and when he entered the city, 
facrifices were offered by ſeveral; and particularly | 
by the Conſul Valerius Potitus, who ſucceeded A- 
leius in that office, in the name of the Senate and 
eople of Rome, which had never been done for 
any one before. Honours were now diſtributed 
among thoſe Generals, who had ſerved under Cae- 
far : and Agrippa was now rewarded with a prefent 
of a green flag, as a teſtimony of his naval victory. 
Caeſar himſelf obtained the honour of three tri- 
umphs : the firſt day he triumphed over the Pan- 
nonians, Dalmatians, Japydians, and their neigh- 
bours, with ſome people of Gaul and Germany: 
the ſecond for the naval victory at Actium: and 
the third for the reduction of Egypt. This three- 
fold Triumph of Caeſar is particulatly deſcribed, 
in the eighth Aeneid (a): ith 


At Caeſar, triplici invectus Romana triumpho 
Moenia, Diis Italis votum immortale facrabat, 
Maxima ter centum totam delubra per urbem. 
Laetitia ludiſque viae plauſuque fremebant: 
Omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus atae: 
Ante aras terram caeſi ſtravere juvenci. 

Ipſe ſedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi; 
Dona recognoſcit populorum, aptatque ſuper bis 
Poſtibus: incedunt victae longo ordine gentes, 
Quam variae linguis, habitu tam veſtis et armis. 
Hic Nomadum genus, et diſcinctos Mulciber Afros, 
Hic Lelegas, Caraſque ſagittiferoſque Gelonos. 
Pinxerat. Euphrates ibat jam er undis, 


(a) Ver. 714, &c. 


Extremique 


es 
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Exttemique hominum Morini, Rhenuique Bi- 


cornis, | 


Indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 


Caeſar, having obtained this plenitude of power 
and glory, and reduced all the enemies of Rome, 
and his own alſo to obedience, entertained thou 
of reſigning the adminiſtration (50. He conſulted 
about this important affair with his two great fa- 
vourites, Agrippa and Maecenas: of whom the 
former adviſed him to lay down his power, and the 
latter ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on his not parting with it. 
Caeſar being doubtful which advice he ſhould fol- 
low, aſked the opinion of Virgil, according to 
Donatus, and was determined, by the Poet's ad- 
vice, not ta lay down his command (c). Nuaens, 
not without reaſon, queſtions the truth of this ſtory, 


(5) Dio, lib. 52. © omnibus ferme, inquit, emp. 
c) Poſteaquam Auguſtus “ aucupantibus moleſta ipſa 
ſumma rerum omninm potitus © Fyrannis fuit, et civibus : 
eſt, venit in mentem, an con- *© quia neceſſe erat propter odia 
duceret Tyrannidem omittere, „ ſubditorum, aut eorum in- 
et omnem poteſtatem annuis * juſtitiam, magua ſuſpicione 
conſulibus, et ſenatui remp. *©** magnoque timore vivere, 
reddere: in qua re diverſae ſen- Sed fi cives juſtum aliquem 
tentiae conſultos habuit, Mae- fſcirent, quem amarent plu- 
cenatem et Agrippam. Agrip- © rimum, civitati id utile eſſet, 
pa enim utile ſibi fore, etiamſi ** ſi in eo uno omnis poteſtas 
honeſtum non eſſet, relinquere © foret, Quare ſi juſtitiam, 
Tyrannidem, longa oratione quod modo facis, omnibus 
contendit: quod Maecenas de- in futurum nulla hominune 
hortari magnopere conabatur. facta compoſitione diſtribues 
Quare Augufti animus et hinc © dominari te, et tibi condu- 
ferebatur et illine: erant enim cet et orbi. Benevolentiam 
diverſae ſententiae, variis rati- enim omnium habes, ut 
onibus firmatae. Rogavit igi- Deum te et adarent, et cre- 
tur Maronem, an conferat pri- dant.” Ejus ſententiam ſe- 
vato homini, ſe in ſua republ. cutus Caeſar principatum tenuit. 
tyrannum facere; Tum ille, 00 


— 


bæxæx 


ſo far as it relates to Virgil: becauſe, if he had bẽen 


Year of 
Rome 


725 · 


726. 
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conſulted, the Hiſtorians would not have kept a 
profound ſilence concerning an affair of ſuch im- 

rtance. Dio, who relates at full length the 
ſpeeches both of Agrippa and Maecenas on this 


occaſion, ſays only, that Caeſar preferred the ad- 


vice of Maecenas: but however Caeſar might poſ- 


ſibly aſk the opinion of Virgil in private; though 


he was not admitted to the council board. 


In the following year, Caeſar being Conſul a ſixth 
time, and taking the great Agrippa for his col- 
legue, finiſhed his review of the people, and per- 


formed the ſolemnities uſed on ſuch occaſions, and 


inſtituted games in memory of his victory at Actium. 


Theſe ceremonies are mentioned by Virgil, in the 
third Aeneid (d), under the perſon of Aeneas: 


Luſtramurque Jovi, votiſque incendimus aras : 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis 
Exercent patrias oleo labente palaeſtras 
Nudati ſocii: 


It is highly probable, that the third Aeneid was 


written ſoon after theſe ſacrifices were offered, and 
theſe games inſtituted, as Ruaeus has well obſerved, 
in his note on this paſſage. The luſtration to Jupi- 


ter, and the ſacrifices, were at this time performed 


by Caeſar: they ſtrove naked, and were bathed 
with oil in the gymnaſtick exerciſes ; and the Iliacal 
or Trojan games contained particularly that ſport, 
which the Romans derived from Troy, and called 
Troja. In this game the noble youths exerciſed on 
horſeback, as the reader will find it beautifully de- 
{cribed at large, in the fifth Aeneid (e). | 


(d) Ver. 279, &c. (e) Ver. 545, &c. I 
| n 
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In this year the moſt learned Varro, who had Vear of 


preceded our Poet, in writing concerning Huſban- 
dry, died at about ninety years of age (J. 

The next is remarkable for a debate which hap- 
in, the Senate, concerning an additional name 
to be given to Caeſar. He himſelf would gladly 
have aſſumed the name of Romulus: but when he 
found that the youre would ſuſpect, that if he 
took that name, he intended to make himſelf king, 
he conſented to have the name Auguſtus, or the au- 
guft, in which word all that is moſt honourable and 
facred is contained, beſtowed on him by the Se- 
nate and People (g), Virgilſeems to allude to this 
inclination of Caeſar to take the name of Romulus, 
in his third Georgick (5), when he calls Caeſar 
Quirinus, one of the names of Romulus. That 
paſſage therefore muſt have been added after the 
time commonly aſſigned for the publication of the 
Georgicks, We may obſerve alſo that it could not 
be before this time, that Virgil wrote, in the ſixth 
Aeneid (7), 


Hic vir, hic eſt, tibi quem promitti faepius audis, 

AvuGusTvs CAESAR, Divum genus: aurea condet 

Saecula qui rurſus Latio, regnata per arva 
 Saturno quondam : ſuper et Garamantas et Indos 

Proferet imperium: jacet extra ſidera tellus, 
Extra anni ſoliſque vias, ubi caeliſer Atlas 

Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. 


Ol. CLXXXVIII. I. CLXXXVII. 4. Cacſar 
M. Terentius Varro Philoſo- Auguſtus appellatus: a quo 
phus prope nonagenarius mori- ** Sextilis menſis Auguſti nomen 
tur. Euſeb. Chron, „ accepit.” - 
(z) Dio Caſſ. lib. 53. Eu- (5) Ver. 27. 


ſebius places this two years (i) Ver, 791, &c. 


ſooner, in his Chronicle © Ol. 


f Hujus 


Rome 
726. 


727. 
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Year of 
Rome 
727. 


728. 


Hujus in adventu jam nunc et Caſpia regna 
Reſponſis horrent divum: et Moetica — * 
Et ſeptem gemini turbant trepida oſtia Nili. 714 


In the following year, Cornelius Gallus, whom | 
Virgil had ſo much celebrated in his Eclogues, fell 
into diſgrace (4). We have ſeen already, that Au- 
guſtus had conſtituted him Governor of Egypt. | 
He had been raiſed to this honour from a low con- 
dition; and ſeems to have been intoxicated with the | 
great fortune to which he was advanced. He ut- 
tered in his cups ſeveral diſreſpectful ſpeeches with 
regard to Auguſtus; and had the vanity to cauſe 
ſtatues of himſelf to be erected in moſt parts of 
Egypt, and to inſcribe his own actions on the pyra- 
mids, Being accuſed of theſe and other crimes, he 
was condemned to baniſhment and confiſcation of 
goods; which ſentence ſo affected him, that he 
flew himſelf (/). Donatus relates, that Virgil was 
ſo fond of this Gallus, that the fourth Georgick, 
from the middle to the end, was filled with = 
praiſes ; - and that he . changed this 
into the ſtory of Ariſtacus, at the command of 
guſtus. But Ruaeus juſtly queſtions the truth of 
this ſtory. He obſerves, that the' ſtory of Ari- | 
Raeus is ſo well connected with the culture” of the 
bees, that it does not ſeem to have been ſtack” in, 
but to riſe naturally from the ſubject: that it is not 
P, that Virgil would beſtow ſo large a part of 


(4) Dio, lib. 53. See the “ nelius Gallus Forojulienſis 
note on ver. 64. of the ſixth * Poeta, a quo primum Ae- | 
Eclogue. gęyptum rectam ſupra dixi- 

65 Euſebius places the death . mus, quadrageſimo aetatis 


of Gallus in the preceding year. ſuae anno proprio ſe manu 
„ Ol, CLXXXVIII. 2. Cor- * interfecit.“ | 
| his 


- 


Fd 
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his work in the praiſe of Gallus, when he has given Year of 


but a few lines 'to Maecenas himſelf, ro whom he 
dedicated the whole poem: and laſtly, that Au- 
guſtus himſelf, according to Suetoniys, lamented 
the death of Gallus; and therefore cannot be thought 
ſo injurious to his memory, as to envy him ſome 
empty praiſe. ' . e 

In this year Auguſtus had a deſign of invading 
Britain; but was hindered” by a rebellion of the 
Salaſſi, a people who lived under the Alps, and of 
the Cantabrians and Aſturians, who inhabited the 


Rome 
728. 


plain country of Spain, bordering on the Pytenean 


mountains (). He ſent Terentius Varro againſt 
the Salaſſi, and marched himfelf in perſon againſt 
the Cantabtians and Aſturians, in the beginning of 
the following year, when he was Conſul the ninth 
time, together with M. Junius Silanus. When 
theſe wars were happily ended, Auguſtus again 
cloſed the gates of the temple of Janus. 
+ But this peace did not long continue: for in the 
very next year, the Cantabrians and Afturians re- 
belled again; and did much miſchief, before, they 
could be a. ſecond time ſubdued, At this time 
Quiatilius Cremonenſis, an intimate friend of Vir- 
gil and Horace, died much lamented (2). Horace 
paid the ttibute of an Ode to his memory, and ad- 
dreſſed it to Virgil, who ſeems to have lamented 
him with an extraordinary grief (o). 

icigat Auguſtus, 


A Boratii Giniliaris i, 
Euſeb. Chron. | 


(n) Dio, lib. 53. 1 
( Ol. CLXXXIX. 7. 
Quintilius Cremonenſis Virgi- | 
5 (e) Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit: 
Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Virgili. 
Tu fruſtra pius, heu, non ita creditum 
Ae Poſcis Quintilium deos. 


f 2 Quod 


729. 
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Year of Auguſtus, being choſen Conſul the eleventh time, 
Rome together with Calpurnius Piſo fell into ſo dangerous 
737. a ſickneſs, that his life was Wed of: but An- 
tonius Muſa, his phyſician, whom he had made 
free, cured him by cold bathing, and drinking cold 
water (p). Muſa was loaded with rewards for this 
cure, by Auguſtus and the Senate, and had leave 
given him to wear golden rings: and not only he, 
but all the reſt of the Faculty, were for the future 
exempted from paying taxes. But Muſa's reputa- 
tion was ſoon Gminlhbed by the death of young 
Marcellus, who, being treated exactly in the ſame ſs: 
manner, died under his hands. This Marcellus WI © 
was the ſon of Octavia, the darling fiſter of Au- 
guſtus, by her former huſband, He ſeems to have 
been the child, with whom ſhe was pregnant, at 
the time of her marriage with Mark Anthony; 
and the expected infant, under whoſe influence Vir- 
gl promiſed the bleſſings of the golden age in his 
ollio (2). He was greatly beloved by Auguſtus, 
was his neareſt male relation, and had married his 
only daughter Julia : he was univerſally lamented; 
and his body was carried with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity to be burnt in the Campus Martius. It 
muſt have been ſoon after this, that Virgil 22 | 

the ſixth Aeneid ; at the latter end of which that 


' , 


* d > 


u 


— 


Quod ſi Threicio blandius Orpheo 

Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
Non vanae redeat ſanguis imagini 

Quam virga ſemel horrida | 

Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 
Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
Durum, ſed levius fit patientia Mz 

Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas. Lib. 1. Ode 24. 


(p) Dio, lib. 53. ) See the note on ver. 8. of the 
e. 


fourth 


90 
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youth is celebrated, The Poet repreſents his hero Year of 
Aeneas deſcending into the Elyſian ſhades, to re- Rome 
ceive inſtruction from his father. Old Anchiſes 73** 
entertains his ſon with a review of his poſterity, 
which gives the Poet an opportunity to mention the 
greateſt perſons, and actions of the Roman people. 

Laſt of all, Anchiſes points out the great Marcel- 

lus, who had been five times Conſul ; he mentions 

his offering up the opima ſpolia, for having: ſlain 
Virdumarus, a German king, in ſingle fight, the 

victory which he obtained by his celecity, his put- 
ting the Carthaginians to flight, his conquering the 
Gauls, and his being the third Roman, who ob- 
tained the honour of making an offering to Fere- 

trian Jupiter (7): . 19457; ene 


Sic pater Anchiſes; atque haec mirantibus addit: E 
: Afpice, ut inſignis ſpoliis Marcellus opimis 

Ingreditur, victorque viros ſupereminet omnes. 

Hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 

Siſtet eques: ſternet Poenos, Gallumque rebellem: 

Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Aeneas having ſeen this future hero, takes notice of 
a youth, of extraordinary beauty, who being clad 
in ſhining arms, attends upon the great Marcellus. 
He aſks whether the youth is his ſon, or one of his 
glorious poſterity. Anchiſes pours forth a flood of 

tears, and in a moſt pathetic manner foretels what 

immenſe grief will be occaſioned by the death of 
this illuſtrious youth, who would have performed 
actions equal to thoſe of his great anceſtor, if he 
could have broken through the hard decrees of fate: 


(r) Aen. lib. VI. ver. 854, &c. | 
f 3 Atque 
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Yearof Atque hic Aeneas, una natnque ire videbat 
Rome E gregium forma juvenem et fulgentibus ni 8 re 
Sed rons laeta parum, et dejecto lumina vultu | 

Qnis, pater, ille virum qui fic comitatur euntem t 
Filius? anne aliquis magna de ſtitpe nepotum)? 
Quis ſtrepitus circa comitum een inſtar in 4 
iplo eſt! Jt | 
Sed nox atra caput trig eee umbra; 1201 
Tum pater Anchiſes lacrymis ingreſſus abortis: 
O nate, ingentem luctum ne quaere tuorun: 
Oſtendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Eſſe ſinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
Viſa potens, ſuperi, propria haec ſi dona fuiſſent. 
Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ! vel quae Tyberine We 
Funera, cum tumulum practerlabere recentem | 
Nec puer Iliaca quiſquam de gente Latinos | 
In tantum ſpe tollet avos: Nec Romula or 
Ullo ſe tantum tellus jactabit alumoo. : | 
Heu pietas ] heu priſca fides ! invictaque bello 7 
-Dextera ! non illi quiſquam ſe impune tuliſſet 
Obvius armato :. ſeu cum pedes iret in hoſtem, 
Seu ſpumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 
Heu miſerande puer ſi qua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His ſaltem nen aum, et fungar 1 inani 
Munere. ts uh 0. 


Virgil is faid to vu odd the ſixth Acneid to Au- 
guſtus, in the preſence of Octavia, who fainted 
away, When he pronounced the words Tu Mar- 
cellus eris; and afterwards made the Poet a preſent 
of ten Seſtertia (5) for every line, amounting in the 


LY * pounds, fourteen ſhillings and ſeyen pence ſterling. 
| whole 


* 
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whole to above two thouſand pounds ſterling. The Year of 


reward was great: but the verſes were Virgil's. 
The Ethiopians, who inhabit the inner part of 


Africa, which' lies above Egypt, being led by their 
Queen Candace, invaded Egypt, and plundering all 
before them, penetrated as far as the city Elephan- 


tina (?). But when they heard, that Caius Petro- 
nius the governour of Egypt, was marching _ 
them, they retreated : but, being purſued by Petro- 
nius, they were overtaken, and driven into their 
own country, where he. deſtroyed ſome of their 
towns, and compelled Candace to ſue for peace. 


To this victory Virgil ſeems, to allude, in the fixth 


Aeneid (2), where he, mentions the conqueſts of 
Auguſtus being extended , even beyond . the torrid. 
zone: Fo 2006) | 


| ſuper et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium : jacet extra ſidera tellus 
Extra anni ſoliſque vias,, ubi caclifer Atlas 
Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptum. 


In the mean time, Auguſtus went into Sicily ; 
and during his abſence there were great tumults 
about chooſing Conſuls (: hereby he was con- 
vinced, that it was not yet ſafe, to truſt the govern- 
ment again in the hands of the people. At the be- 
ginning of the year, Marcus Lollius was the ſole 
Conſul ; becauſe they reſerved the other place for 
Auguſtus : but when he refuſed the office, Quintus 


Lepidus was choſen in his room. When he had 


ſettled the affairs of Sicily, he proceeded to Greece: 
and thence proceeded to Samos, where he ſpent the 


Winter. 


() Dio, lib. 54. (u) Ver. 794, Kc. (io) Dio, lib. 54. 
| f 4 . 


Rome 4 


731. 
732. 
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Year of 


Rome 


In the ſpring, he marched into Aſia, where he, 
rewarded and puniſhed every province according to 


it's deſert. Phraates being afraid of his arms, re- 
ſtored the ſtandards and captives, which had been 


taken by the Parthians. His march againſt theſe. | 


people is alluded to in the ſeventh Aeneid (x) : 


Sive Getis inferre manu lacrymabile bellum, 
Hyrcaniſve, Arabiſve parant; ſeu tendere ad Indos, 
Auroramque ſequi, Parthoſque repoſcere ſigna. 


At this time Auguſtus, was ſo dreaded by the 
Eaſtern Nations; that they all ſought his fa- 
your : and the very Indians who had before ſent 
Ambaſſadors to him (/), now entered into a league 


of peace, and ſent him many preſents (z). Caeſar 


gloried of having ſubdued theſe nations by his au- 


thority, againſt whom the Roman armies had 
hitherto fought in vain. To this ſucceſs therefore 
our Poet ſeems to allude, in the ſecond Georgick (a), 
when he ſays, that Auguſtus diſarmed the Indians 
by his arts of government: dS 


— Te maxime Caeſar, 
Qui nunc extremis Aſiae jam victor in oris, 
Imbellem avertis Romanis artibus Indum, 


It could not well have been before this time, that 
Virgil wrote that beautiful imagination of his ere- 
ing a temple to Auguſtus, which he intended to 
adorn with a ſculpture of his victories (6) : 


(x) Ver. 604. 14 * amicitiam poſtularunt.“ Eu- 
% Euſebius fixes the time feb. Chron. | 
of the Indians ſending their (z) Dio, lib. 54. 
Ambaſſadors to be in the year (a) Ver. 170, hee | 
28. Ol. CLXXXVIII.3 (6) Georg, III. ver. 261, 
Indi ab Auguſto per legatos &c. 
In 


- ae oz; oe a. . ee. om. a. 2 
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In foribus pugnam ex auto folidoque elephants Year of 


Gangaridum faciam, victoriſque arma Qujrini : 
Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque 
Nilum, ac navali ſurgentes aere columnas. 
Addam urbes Aſiae domitas, pulſumque Niphaten, 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum, verſiſque lagjtts, 1 

Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hoſte trophaea; 


Biſque triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes. 


The Gangarides were a people of India, living near 
the Ganges: and the Niphates is a mountain and 
river of Armenia, There are indeed ſo many 
paſſages in the Georgicks, which could not have 
been written before this time; that we may cally 
conclude, that the Poet put the laſt hand to this 
Poem, in the year of which we are ſpeaking : It 
is alſo far from improbable, that the concluſion w 

written at the ſame time : , 


Haec ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam, 
Et ſuper arboribus ; Caeſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphraten bello, victorque volentes 

Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo, 


Virgil had now brought his celebrated Aeneis to 
a concluſion ; but it wanted much of the perfection, 
to which he intended to bring it. He therefore pro- 
poſed to travel into Greece, where Auguſtus then 
was, in order to finiſh it at his leiſure. But meeting 
him at Athens, as he was returning to Rome, he 
determined to come back with him ; when he was 
ſuddenly ſeized by a dangerous ſickneſs, which was 
increaſed by his voyage. He landed at Brundu- 
ſium (c), where he died, on the twenty-ſecond day 


(c) Some ſay at Tarentum. of 


Ixxxix- 


13k 
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Year of of September, when he had almoſt ated'his 
_ fifty-lecond/ year. His bones were carried to Naples, 
35. and buried in a monument erected at a ſmall diſtance 
from the city. The Inſetiption was dictated by 
himſelf, as he lay on his death bed, and is thus 
tranſlated by Dryden: | 


I Tang Flacks, Tillage, Heroes: Mantua gave. 
Ms lite, Brunduſium death, Naples a grave (ad). 


In his aſt will, he ordered his Acneis to be burnt, 
becauſe it was not finiſhed to his mind: but Au- 
guſtus would not ſuffer it to be deſtroyed (e). Then 
he left it to Tucca and Varius, with "this condition, 


that they ſhould not make any additions; or even 
All bp, choſe verſes which he had left "Wks J. 


N | Donatus 
0 0¹ xc. 2. Vireilius - Quum morbo oppreſſus ad- 
Brunduſii moritur, Sentio Sa- ventare mortem videret, petivit 
turnind, et Lucretio Cinna oravitque a ſuis amiciſſimis im- 
Conſulibus. Oſſa ejus Nea- penſe, ut Aeneida, quam non- 
polim tranſlata in ſecundo ab dum ſatis elimaſſet, abolerent. 
urbe miliario ſepeliuntur, ti- | Aul. Gell. lib. 17. cap. 10. 
tulo iſtiuſmodi ſupraſcripto, (f) Anno vero quinquage- 
quem moriens ipſe dictaverat: ſimo ſecundo ut ultimam ma- 
| num Aeneidi imponeret, ſtatuit 
« Mantua me genuit, Calabri in Graeciam et Aſiam ſecedere, 


. 16 Tapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini Paſ- 
5 cua, Rura, Duces.“ 


: Euſcb. Chron. 


ttiennioque centinuo omnem 


operam limationi dare, ut re: 
liqua vita tantum philoſophiae 
vacaret. Sed, cum aggreſſus 
iter, Athenis occurriſlet Au- 


With this Dome alſo agrees. guſto, ab. Oriente Romam re- 


(e) Divus Auguſtus car mina 
Virgili cremari contra teſta- 
menti cus verecundiam vetuit: 
majuſque ita vati teſtimonium 
contigit, quam fi 
mina probaviſſet. Plin. lib. 7. 


cap. 30, 


ipſe ſua car- 


vertenti, una cum Caeſate re- 
dire ſtatuit. Ac cum Megara, 
vicinum Athenis oppidum, vi- 
ſendi gratia peteret, languorem 
nactus eft :- quem non inter- 
miſſa navigatio auxit, ita ut 
gravior indies, tandem Brun- 

diſium 


——_ 


1 
it 
2 
1 


"+ 
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Dogatus relates the n . of Aten Vear of 
himſelf on this occaſion | 11D 


Ergone ſoprenaia potuit vox improba 


5 , 
FTE 


7 19 


ver bis 


Tam dirum mandate nefas? Ergo ibit in ignes, 


Magnaqu 


e doctiloqui morietur Muſa Maronis? 


Sed legum ſervanda fides : ſuprema voluntas 


Quod mandat, fierique jubet, parere neceſo eſt | 


Frangatur potius legum veneranda poteſtas, - 
Quam tot congeſtos nocteſque eee baus | 


II una a e 


* 
oo» 


Jufferat hob anita aboleri carmina flamitiis * 
Virgilius: Phrygium quae cecinere ducem. 

Tucca vetat, Variuſque ſimul: tu, maxime Caeſar, 
Non finds, et Latiae conſulis hiſtoriae. 

Infelix gemino cecidit prope Pergamus 1 igni, 
Et 0 eſt alio Troja cremata rogo, , _ 


It is no order that ſo much care mould! be 


taken in preſerving the Aeneis, imperfect as it is; 


dium adventarit: ubi' diebus 
paucis obiit, decimo Cal. Oc- 


tob. C. Sentio, Q Lucretio 


Coſſ. Qui cum gravari mor- 


bo ſefe ſentiret, ſcrinia ſaepe 


et magna inſtantia petivit, cre- 
maturus Aeneida: quibus ne- 


gatis, teſtamento comburi juſ- 
ſit, ut rem in emendatam, im- 
perſectamque. Verum Tucca 
et Varius monuerunt, id Au- 


guſtum non permiſſurum. Tune 


eidem Vario, ac ſimul Tuccae, 
ſcripta ſub ea conditione lega- 


"ity 4 ne quid adderent quod a ſe 


editum non eſſet, . et- verſus 


etiam imperfectos, 11 qui erant, 


relinquerent. Donatus, 


Euſebius alſo mentions Va- 
rius and Tucca being employed 
in correcting the Aeneis, on 


condition of not adding any 
thing. Ol. CXC. 4 


« Horatii contubernales, Poe- 


« tae habentur illuſtres : qui 
«© Aencidum poſtea libros 
„ emendarunt ſub ea lege, ut 


60 nihi] adderent. * 


ſince 


Va- 
&« rius et Tucca, Virgil et 


XCt- 


Rome 


725. 


9 
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Year of ſince it is no leſs than the | Hiſtory and Panegyrick 
Rome of Auguſtus Caeſar and the People of Rome. The 
735. Romans were fond of being thought to deſcend 


from the Trojans, who came from Troy, under 
the conduct of the great Aeneas: and the Julian 
family derived their pedigree from-Aſcanius, who 
was ſurnamed Iulus, the eldeſt: ſon of that Hero. 
The ſettling therefore of the Trojans in Italy is the 
ſubject of the whole Poem: he frequently takes 
occaſion to mention them as the - anceſtors of the 
Romans: he always declares Aeneas to be the ſon 
of Venus: and he introduces Jupiter himſelf fore- 
telling the great victories and the deification of Ju- 
lius Caeſar (g). ra. 


Naſcetur pulchra . origine Caeſar, 
Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet aſtris, 
Julius, a magno demiſſum nomen Iulo. 
Hunc tu olim coelo ſpoliis Or ientis onuſtum, 
Accipies ſecura: vocabitur hic quoque votis. 


Jupiter, in the ſame ſpeech relates the hiſtory of the 
Trojan ſucceſſion, in Italy: that Aeneas, having 
ſubdued his enemies in that country, ſhall build La- 
vinium, and reign there three years: that his ſon 
Aſcanius, ſurnamed Iulus, ſhall ſucceed him, reign 
thirty years, and transfer the regal ſeat from Lavi- 
nium to Alba : that his poſterity ſhall reign there 
three hundred years ; till the prieſteſs Ilia ſhall bear 
twins to Mars; that Romulus ſhall be ſuckled by a 
wolf; build a city ſacred to Mars, and call the peo- 
ple Romans from his own name. The god then 
declares, that theſe Romans ſhall know no bound 
of their empire : that Juno ſhall lay aſide her en- 
g) Aen. I, ver, 290, &c. 
mity, 
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* 
4 


His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono: 
Imperium fine fine dedi, Quin aſpera Juno, 
Qusae mare nunc terraſque metu coelumque fatigat, 
Concilia in melius referet; mecumque fovebit 
Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 
Sic placitum. Veniet luſtris labentibus actas, 
Cum domus Aſſaraci Phthiam claraſque Mycenas 
Servitio premet, ac victis dominabitur Argis. 


In the ſixth book, Anchiſes, in the Elyſian fields, 
ſhews to Aeneas his future ſon Sylvius Aenaeas, the 
youngeſt of his children by Lavinia. From him the 
Alban kings deſcend, Procas, Capys, Numitor, and 
Sylvius Aeneas. Theſe princes, he tells us founded 
Nomentum, Gabii, Fidena, Collatia, Pometia, 
Caſtrum Inui, Bola, and Cora. Numitor, the 
father of Ilia, is accompanied. by his grandſon Ro- 


mulus, the ſon of Ilia by Mars, under whoſe influ- 


ence Rome arrives at vaſt power, Among theſe 
great Romans, Anchiſes calls upon Aeneas, to ob- 
ſerve the noble Julian family, N Auguſtus 
Caeſar, under whoſe reign all the bleſſings, promiſed 
to that mighty ſtate, ſhall be united, 


En hujus, nate, auſpiciis illa inclyta Roma 

Imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo ; 

Septemque una fibi muro circumdabit arces. 
Felix prole vitum: qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
(b) Ibid, ver. 261, &c, 


: . 


Laeta 


XClu 
mity, and concur with him in ſupporting the Ro- Year of 


»- 


xciv 
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Yearof Lacta Deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 


Rome 
735. 


Onmnes coelicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 
HFuc, geminas huc flecte acies: hanc aſpice gentem 
Romanoſque tubs. Hic Caeſar, et omnis uli 
Progenies, * 2's coeli ventura per axem. 
9 


Hic vir, hic eſt, &c. 


He then recites the kings, who ſucceeded Ro- 
mulus; Numa, famous for enacting laws; Tullus, 


£ 


' who raiſed again the military ſpirit of the people; 


Ancus Martius, who ſtudied popularity; and the 
Tarquins, the latter of whom was expelled by Bru- 
tus, whoſe ſevere diſcipline the Poet celebrates. 
He mentions the famous families of the Decii and 
Drufi, and the great Dictators, Torquatus and Ca- 
millus: he laments the civil diſcords between Pom- 
pey and Julius Cacfar, the latter of whom he extols 
again, as conqueror of the Greeks, and ayenger of 
the Trojan race. He does not paſs over the mem. 
of the great Cato, the glorious Coſſus, the two thunder- 
bolts of war the'Scipios, who fubverted Carthage, or 
the nobly temperate Fabricius, and Quinctius Cincin- 
natus. He ſeems in a rapture, at the mention of 
the Fabii; and then breaks forth into that noble 
character of the Romans already mentioned; Ex- 
«* cudent alli ſpirantia, &c. And concludes with 
deſcribing at large the character of the famous 
Marcellus. 5 | 
The celeſtial ſhield, of Aeneas (i) is alſo decorated 
with the Hiſtory of Rome: Romulus and Remus 
ſucking the wolf; the rape of the Sabine virgins, 
the war thereby occaſioned, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a happy peace; the puniſhment of Metius for 
his perfidiouſneſs by Tullus Hoſtilius ; the invaſion 
(i) Aen. VIII. 626. 
made 


| i 


The LIFE of VIRGIL. 
made by Porſenna, to reſtore the ejected Turquln; 


of the Romans, in aſſerting their 


and the courage 
dy Cocles, and 


liberty; the defence of the bridge 


the eſcape of Cloelia, by fwimming crols the river j 


the ſiege of the Capitol by the Gauls, and the de- 
fence of it by Manlius Torquatus; the puniſhment 
of wicked Catiline in hell, the judgment ſeat of 
Cato, in the Elyſian fields; and the victory of Au- 
guſtus Caeſar over Anthony and Cleopatra. The 
religious and civil cuſtoms alſo of the Romans are 
to be found in the Aeneis; their ſacrifices, their fu- 
nerals, their manner of declaring peace and war, 
and their ſolemn games are tleforibedb by Virgil; ſo 
that it was not without reaſon, that this Poet was 
highly honoured both by Prince and People. He 
was in ſuch eſteem at Rome, that, as we are told 
by one of their beſt Hiſtorians (), the people roſe 
to him, when he appeared in the theatre, and ſhewy- 
ed him the ſame reſpe& that they gave to Auguſtus 
himſelf ; and that Auguſtus wrote ſuch letters to 
him, as abundantly teſtified the eſteem and . regard; 
which he had for this excellent Poet. 
their Hiſtorians calls him the prince of poetry (#) ; 
and the learned and judicious, Quintilian (#2) was 
of opinion, that Virgil came nearer to Homer than 
any other Poet came to Virgil : and the great Em- 
peror Conſtantine calls him the Prince of the La- 
tin Poets (n). 


Another of 


(4) Tacitus, Dialog. de Orat. 

(1) Inter quae maxime noſtri 
aevi eminent, ptificeps carmi- 
num Virgilius, &c. Vell. Pa- 
terc. lib. 2. | | 

(n). Utar verbis iifdem, quae 
ab Afro Domitio juvenis ac- 
cept; qui mihi interroganti, 


4 14104 


primo quam tertio. 


i \& 0 
quem Homero crederet mfaxi- 
me accedere : ſecundus, inquit, 
eſt, Virgilius: proprior tamen 
Lib. 10. 

() Heel ns, oy Afyay 
Toy gero rig ana ILra- 
Aiav πν ον.i˙ Conſlantini O- 
et. e E. 

; He 


N. 

= 
ext 
735 
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Year of He lived in friendſhip with the beſt Poets of his 
Rome ape, and particularly with Horace, who in an Ode 
735. addrefied to him, when he was failing to Athens, 
rayed the gods to protect him, and called him the 

Fall of his ſoul ; 


Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida ſidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obſtrictis aliis, praeter Iapyga, 
Navis, quae tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor ; 

Et ſerves animae dimidium meae (o). 


The twelfth Ode of the fourth book is alſo ad- 
dreſſed to Virgil; and in the ſixth Satire of the 
firſt book, he tells Maecenas, that Virgil was the 
firſt, who recommended him (p). The fame poet 
celebrates the ſoftneſs and delicacy of Virgil's Paſto- 
rals (q), his {kill in Poetry (r), his judgment (+), 
his 


(e) Lib. 1. Ode 3. 
(2) Nulla etenim mihi te ſors obtulit: optimus olim 
Virgilius, poſt hunc Varius dixere quid eſſem. 
| | | Sat. lib. 1. 6. 
2 — Molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camenae. 
6 Sat. lib. 1. 10. 
(r) At neque dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, atque 
Munera quae multa dantis cum laude tulerunt 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius, Variuſque poetae. | 
Epiſt. lib. 2. 1. 
— Quid autem 
Cuaecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque? Art. Poet. 
(s) Plotius et Varius, Maecenas, Virgiliuſque, 
Valgius, et probet haec Octavius optimus, atque 
Fuſcus, 


1 
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ne 
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Bis candour (7 95 


lebrates the 


ing 1 e 


and his pie piety 0. Prop derts 66s . bre, 
tings of our Poet, 4 

—_— are worthy * Apollo; and ſhews the Sent 
pectation, that there 5 of the Aeneis by 

was abdut a Work, which was to 


Rome 
N that kh 7755 


; (9) Ovid alfs, ſpeaking to Au- 
Big 


cus 6 {a2 vtinam Vikoram laudet uterque ; 5 


a te dicere poſſum, 2 
1 — 8 fratre; fintulqu enen 
Vos Bibuli, et Servi; ſimul his te, bane”? a FUNK: 


Complares alios, dotos ego quog et amicos 

Prudens praetereo: quibus hgec,, ſint eee 
Artidere velim: doliturus, fi iceant ſpe DA 
Detetius noſtra. an me 


Sar. 25. 1, 10. 


(7) Plotius, et t Varivs Sinueſſae, Viegiliuſque 
Occurrunt: animae quales neque candidiores 
„ tulit; neque queis me ſit devinctior alter. 


O, qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt ; 'O 


Ne OY amieo. Fang 


| Set. ll. I, 5. 
(u) Multis ile boni flebilis occidit: e 
Nulli flebilior, quam tibi Virgili un 
| Poleis Qu ri 5 non ita creditum 
0 intilium Deos. 
a Lib. 1. Our 5, 


U oorollis, A 


Quem 
Actia Virgili 


tetigit 
ium cuſtodis littora Phoebi, 


eee offs down 1 


Caeſaris et fortes dicete pofte rates, 
. Quinunc Aeneae Trojani ſuſcitat arma, 


Cate Kor 


e Lavinis moenia littoribus. 
omani ſcriptores, cedite Graii 


Neſcio quid majus naſcitur Iliade. 
Tu canis umbroſi ſubter pineta Galeſi 
Thyrſin, et attritis Daphnin arundinibus: 
Utque decem poſſint corrumpere mala puellam; 
Miffus'et impreſſis hoedus ab uberibus, 


1 
54 


. Felix 


xcviii 


Rome 


The LIFE of VINGII. 
ſtus, calls Virgil his happy author of the Aeneis (x); 
n another place, he calls that poem the brighteſt 
work of all Italy (y); and in a third, he declares, 
that the Paſtorals, Georgicks, and Aeneids of Vir- 
gil will be read as long as Rome ſhall continue ſo; 


vereign of the world (z); which prophecy hay | 
rei 


been abundantly verified ; for the works of Virg 
ſtill maintain their ſuperiority ; though the Roman 
Empire has been diſſolved aboye a thouſand years. 
I ſhall conclude the life of our great Poet with the 
following lines of the celebrated Vida 


Extulit os ſacrum ſoboles certiflima Phoebi 
Virgilius, qui mox veterum ſqualore ſituque 
Deterſo, in melius mira omnia retulit arte, 


Felix, qui viles pomis mercatus amores : 
Huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipſe canat. 
Felix, intactum Corydon qui tentat Alexin 
Agricolae domini carpere delicias. : / 
Quamvis ille ſua laſſus requieſcat aven. 
Laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadaas 
Tu canis Aſcraei veteris praecepta poẽtae, 
Quo ſeges in campo, quo viret uva Jugo. , - , , 
Tale facit carmen docta teſtudine, quale {1 
Cynthius impoſitis temperat articulis.” , | 
1 TLTlͤib. 2. Eig. 34. 
(x). Et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos auctor 
Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros, | 
Nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto. 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor, 
Phyllidis hie idem, teneraeque Amaryllidis ignes 
Bucolicis juvenis luſerat ante modis, - - - 5 
A of Trift , J. 2. 


00 Et profugum Aenean, altae primordia Romae, 
Quo nullum Latio clarius extat opus. 
Aist. amat. ib, 3. 
(z) "yy rus, et ſegetes, Aeneiaque arma legentur- 
Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit. 
py ab Amorum, lib. 1. 
be Vocem 
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Vocem animumque deo ſimilis: date lilia, plenis, Year of 
Pierides, calathis, tantoque aſſurgite alumno. Rome 
Unus hic ingenio praeſtanti gentis Achivae 135+ 
Divinos vates longe ſuperavit, et arte, . 
Aureus, immortale ſonans: ſtupet ipſe, pavetque 
Quamvis ingentem miretur Graecia Homerum. 
Haud alio Latium tantum ſe tempore jactat. 
Tunc linguae Auſoniae potuit quae maxima virtus 
Eſſe fuit, caeloque ingens ſe gloria vexit 
Italiae: ſperare nefas ſit vatibus ultra: 


Chelſey, 5 June, 
1749. 
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| NOTES. 1 7 47 cid 
e if, After. 


1. Tityre i 
the battle at P „wherein Bru- 
tus and Cactus v "0 overthrown b 

Auguſtus Caeſar and Mark Antho- 
ny, in the year of Rome 712, Au- 
guſtus returned to Aang. in order 
to reward the ſoldiers b dividing 
among them the lands belonging to 
ſeveral cities. But theſe not being 
ſufficient to atis the avarice of the 
ſoldiers, they frequently tranſgreſſed 
the bounds aſſi > them, and. ſeized 


on the lands belonging to the neigh- 
bouring cities. Theft injuries cauſed 


\TITYRUS., WE 


PRIMA. 


19 


1 


„* 


4 \ 
” t, = # # . * ” , 


© - 


the inhabitants, both old and young, 
to flock in great numbers to Rome | 
to ſeek for redreſs. We may ga- 
ther, from a. paſſage in the ninth 
Eclogue, that Cremona was one of 
the cities given to the ſoldiers, and 
that Mantua, happening to be ſitu- 
ated hear Creaibua; the inhabitants 
of that territory were involved in 
the calamity of their unhappy neigh» 
bours, It is faid that among the 
reſt, l diſpoſſeſſed of bis 
eſtate; went 7 me, 4 being 
preſented to Augiitis Was gra- 

A cioully 


TI 


ciouſly received, and reſtored to his 
poſſeſſions. It is reaſonable to think, 
that ſome of his geighbaurs, if not 
all, obtained the ſame favour : 
though the, Commentators ſeem al- 
mpſt unanimous in repreſenting Vir- 
as the only n, that met 
with ſuch good fortune. This is 
the ſubjeft of the firſt Eclog 


_— 
The Poet introduces twe — } 


under the feigned names of Meli- 
boeus and Fityruß; of whom the 
former repreſents the unhappy Man- 
tuans, and the latter thoſe who were 
reſtored to thoir aſtatey;: or perhaps 
Tityrus may be intended to repre- 
ſent Mantua, and Meliboeus Cre- 
mona. Meliboeus begins the di 
ue with ſetting forth the miſeries 
of himſelf and his neighbours, 
I. Tityre.] La Cerda produces three 
xeaſpns, why the name of Tityrus 
might be applied to an Italian ſhep- 
herd: 1. Becauſe the Poet imitated 
Theocritus, who gav that name to 
a ſhepherd in the third Idyllium. 
2. Becauſe a pipe made of reeds was 
called Tityrinus in Italy. 3. A ſhep- 
herd might be properly ſo called, as 
the word ſignifies dancing, an exer- 
ciſe much in uſe among ſhepherds; 
I Tv rilipiudrun, ons Xeuroums Law 
wen fays Aelian. To. theſe. he 
adds a fourth reaſen; that Tity- 
rus ſignifies a Goat in the African 
language, hence the name has 
bern aſcribed to thoſe who feed 
them, He concludes y ith obſery- 
ing, that Servius ogly,;ſays- that the 
greater he- goats a called by. the 
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name of 
nians. otation is erro- 
rieaus ; for the ww of Servius are, 
4 Laconum lingua Tityrus dicitur 


cc n - . 2 
« aries E r, qui gre - 
<< grm antojr gde, I be- 


ieve the firſt maſon is the true one ; 
and that Virgil had no farther . 
ing, than to barrow e © 
a ſbepbesd Bonn ; lhe v7 qu 

I have already ſaid, that the Com- 
ee that wg 
himſelf dn» 
der the feigned name of T ityrus, 


But to this opinion I think ſome ma- 
Kerle 0 Qidhs Ay de oppoſed. 


The Poet repreſents his Tityrus as 


In ver. 29. he men- 
os Perch being grey. In ver. 


47. Meliboeus expreſsly calls Tity- 
rus an old man, ' Fortunate ſenex, 
which words ar ted in yer. 52. 
Now Virgil coll fob call himſelf 
an old man, being under thirty, 
when he wrote this Eclogue, in 


which- he calls Auguſtus juvenis, 


who was but ſeven years younger 
than, himſelf: and at the end of the 
Georgicks, he tells us expreſsly, that 
he wrote it in his youth: | | 

| audaxque juventa 

« Tityre te patulae cecini ſub teg- 


1 


17111 6 a | 5 v3) 9 
an a EI fag. ol 


in the fifth Fclogue Tityrys is men- 
tioned as a ſervant to Moplus :  . 


i 
F334 k 4 {1} 


ſi quos au 


y nes. 
& Aut 


$ * { F 4 14 11 Þ 4 
* Incipe, Mopſe, prior, 
13 tis 1 
a 4 Sy a 


fame with the ies of the Greek 


* viſimums: 


9. cap. 4, reads Agreftent, 


oh v1 


: wu whey ol MOT BG 7 


at e e . when He 

herd and Aeri, 
wo "is treing of Huſband 5 
— — for 
eee | 


« "kb Alconis babes laudes,* aut 


« jurgia 


ac Incipe ip: paſente 'ſervabit Tityrus-: 


fa th n 
N — ble os 


of Oak or Efculus ; and m_ 1 


veral authorities to ſupport, his opi- 


nion. This miſtake has ariſen from * — 


an imagination that the Fagut is the 


writers, which is indeed à ſort of 


Oak. But the deſcriptions. Whien 


Pliny gives of the Fagus, can agree 
with no other tree, than that which 
we call a Beech, © Fagi glans 


* nuclei {imilis, triangula cute in- 


a cluditur. Follum a” ot, opt K- 

2. Sylugſ rem. ] Qintlan, bd. 
generally allowed to have beet a flip - 
in Quintlian's memory 3 this read- 
ing not being dountenanced: by 
authority of any manuſcript; 
Cerda endeayours to pteve, that 


- 1; BYGO1G BC = I 
Ne meine a, Eulen un 


7 Ve laude the borders ar 
country, and cur f 


1 
P.4 


herd : . 74 ai I A 

+ Certent et eyenis W 77. 

& tyrus 
% Orpheus in ſylvis; inter albu. 
66 nas Arion. | 

If Virgil Bad ealled bien is Probably Gina 3 to 
in the firſt Eclogue, he would hard- quote the verſe laſt mentioned. 
ly have uſed the fame name after= 2, 3 Servius interprots 
wards for a mean or n this “ cqntes, quaſi 4 pro 

perſon. <« poſita. La Cerda interprets it 

1. Fagi.] La Cerda contends, that erer; 55 ich be confirms. by ſe- 
the Fagus is not a Beech, but a ſort veral 


* ene 


40 Under a 0 MP ONLY 
by: Thaw) Tityrus, of 1 
nc ln e 


Dro nee, 11 5 


* the ſliade, which beben 
45 | @ bon diffuſe, '* * 
"" Th Neal Maker * 


Dr Trapp bas i, n 
« - Reneath the covert of the tpread- 
e ing beech 
Thow Tip, epos d, ert 
« warbling d, 
A 2 Upon 


4 

55 N 

Hing af eaſe. in 

ihe beautiful Amarylts, 
Tir. O Melibreus a God 

_ bas given me this quiet. 

A nog 1e bim « as 6 Gods 


* 7 _ tees baer Silvan 


2. Avena. ] © The nad cal . 
4 ments uſed by ſhepherds were at 
« firſt made of oat and ' wheat- 
cc ſtraw; 5 then of reeds, and hol- 
4 low pi 
4e the leg bones of cranes; horns of 
% animals, metals, &c. Hence 
& they are called avena, flipu la, ca- 
„ lamus, arundo, Jfrula, bluixus, 
, tibia, cornu, ges, Oc. VAEUS. 
$. ' Amaryllida.) Thoſe who un- 
derſtand this Eclogue in an allego- 
rical ſenſe, will have Ainaryllis to 
mean Rome. bee the note on yer. 31, 
6. O Meliboee, &c.] Tityrus in- 
forms his neighbour, that his feli- 
city is derived from a God, com- 
plimenting Auguſtus with that 
mme. 
Deus. J 
an __ calling him à God, ſome - 
ore divine honours were 
— ed him. 
rvius interprets it ſecu- 
riß or 5 licity, La Cerda 3 
it to mean libert Ruaeus renders 
it quies. Lord auderdale tranſlates 
it, This ſoft retirement; Dr den, 
Theſe bleſſings ; and. Toes rap, 
This free In the f h Eclo 
our̃ Poet ſes otia for rer or 'ea/e 555 


2185 Neelypus bb, pci, nec re- 


— tia cervis 
. n — 1% 


& 7 C1 


public 


os patriam 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amary 
TI. O Meliboee, Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


r,, Namque erit ille midi ſemper K I” aram 


not given him, till ſoveral 
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: tu, Tityre, lentus in umbta 
llida ſylvas. 


ths. 34 
140 6 


- 


For og 2 01 
x „ * 3” > 


„„ 


“Ulla dolum 5 amat 


7 1:45? 20 * bo - 299 {11 
ou Wis e | 

(Ct tr f 
1 


And i in the ſecond . ; 
At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere 


„ien, 


of box; ' afterwards of Dives opum varidjun ; at latis 


« otta fundis, 
* luncae, Wee - 


##--r7 
179 


And ih the third; 1 | 

4 151 in defoſſis beam ſecura fob 
ar Otia Gent bern. N 

Iris 2 uſed bo in the ame 
ſenſe in the be Aeneid. | 


"6 aa Cui n cubibie 


* Otia qui rumpet nee relideſ- 
- The Poet fathers & ? | 5 


que movebit 


« 'T ullus in arma vines” i 


* + T1 M4 * * Tx 4 8 


57. Nunque erit „i b Kaner 


Deus. E. Setuius, ſays; that this re- 


petition excludes all appearance of 
fattery: which I muſt confeſs m 
ſelf unable to underſtand. As 15 
what he mentions of Auguſtus be- 
deified in his life - time, it 


ing really 


' can have no place here; ſince it is 


certain, that theſe © honours were 

years af- 

ue is ſuid to have been 
t as"4 common opi- 

nion 


2 this Ec 


4 
llere 


2 RUNALIE: BLIGHT ＋ 5. 


Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipſum 
Ludere, quae vellem, calamo permiſit agreſti. 


ne ee res ee erp 


tender lamb my" folds. 
A fun fin el, He 
22 | 


Mzx1. Non equidem invideg, wiror magis: 3 I 


dique totis 


e aleo turbatur agris. En jpſe ca 


A „ C 


pellas - 


y 1 there e r 8 


inderd, buy 


4 ei 11 to 0 os. 


1 


nion 1 among the Anciepts,that * 
good elevated men to divinity. Ti- 


tyrus therefore, having received ſo 


great a benefit from Auguſtus, de- 
clares, that he ſhall always eſteem 


him as a God, If divine honours 
had then been, aſcribed to Auguſtus, 
the Poet would not have mentioned 
him as a Deity [peculiar to himfelf ; 
erit ille — ſemper deus. But it is 
no great wonder, that the Poet 


ſhould 2 Auguſtus with the title 


of a God; ſince Julius Caeſar, 
whoſe adopted fon he was, had al- 
ready received divine honours, a 


chapel being dedicated to him in 
the Forum, about ten months before 
the decifive battle at Philippi. 

7, Ilius aram, &c,] Pope has imi- 
tated this, in his fourth Paſtoral ; 


« To thee, bright Goddeſs, oft a 
* lamb ſhall bleed, 
« If teeming ewes increaſe my 


cc fleecy breed. 2” 
9. E rrare.) 1d 65 4 


Servius. It is certain, that by er- 
5 _ Poet cannot mean t 10an- 

when in one ſenſe of the 
_- w ifies to go aftray, 
or be . herefore, to avoid 
wb. 7 I have tranſlated it to 
feed at large, which is the true 
15 80 of the word. Our Poets 


8 uſe ray in the ſame 
ſenſe: thus Milton; 


<< Ruſſet — and fallows 
6 192 the nibbling Cog: 
46 y. * ' 


Lord Lauderdale has FA Tt er- 

rare in the full ſenſe of wandering, 

or going aſtray z 

Do you not ſee my cattle tan 
ring room ' © 

« At their own pleaſure, yet come 

„ ſafſely home? 

« He 'tis that ſuffers them to ge 


66 aſtray. 12 
Dryden's tranſlation is better; 


He gave wy flocks to graze the 
"MF n, i 2i Teo 
8. New equidem invideo, 81 
Meliboeus, apprehending that Li- 
tyrus might imagine he envied his 
ood fortune, aſſures him, that he 
not, but only wonders. at his 
enjoying peace in the midſt of the 
ys greateſt confulions and diſturbances, 
and concludes with inquiring, who 
that God is, from whom his tran- 
quillity is derived. WY EY 2 
12. Turbatur,] Plerius found 
turbamur in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts, © Servius found the | ſame 
reading ; but = HY prefers turbatur, 
Quintilian reads turbatur, ip a 
quotation of this paſſage ;- and it is 
grperally/ received by the edito , 
A 3 13. e- 


6" 
Lo! I drive my 


22 


n, 16 drag 1919 alovg, 


VO TES. 


13. Protinu,] Servius reads pro- 
tenus, and interprets it porro tenus, 
id oft, longe a finibus. Pierius ob- 
ſerves that moſt manuſcripts have 


protinus ; but that it is protenus in 
and Medicean manu- 


the Ob 
ſcripts, He 7 ama that Caper 
makes a difference between them, 
making protenus an adverb of place, 
and protinus an adverb of time, 


Nonius Marcellus interprets protinus, 


valde. In the Medicean manuſcript, 
according to the edition printed at 


Florence in 1941, it is protinus. 
The ſame reading is in the Paris 
edition of 1541. But in 5 of 


1540, under the care of Suſſannaeus, 
it is protenus. In 3 edi- 
tion by Aldus, in 1 it is prote- 
nus. Rob. Ste 246 — — 
In the old edition, printed by Pyn- 
ſon, it is protinus, as alſo in the 
Milan edition of 1539, and in the 
Antwerp edition of 1543. But in 
that of 1540, it is protenus. La 
Cerda reads protinus ; but Heinſius, 
and after him moſt of the editors 
have protenus. Dr Trapp contends 
for protenus, in the ſenſe which Ser- 
vius gives it; and accordingly tran- 
flates this paſſage, 


„ Lo! I far hence my gots, jul 
“ fainting drive.“ 


Byrman alſo is poſitive in the ſame 
interpretation, 

In this diverſity of opinions, our 
ſureſt way will be to conſider the 
different tenſes in which Virgil him · 


P. VIRGILIT /MKRONIS 
Tod an hr Frotinusarger ago: hap fo: duce; 


inus or ' protemus in 
his works, The ge- 


ſelf has uſed 
other parts 0 


8 — of it is immediate 


next, or preſently afterwards, 
x it e e fourth wo: 
gic | 


ce e abril melliveacleſtia gona 
6: as. at — x — , 
And i in the ſecond Aeneid 4 


& Protinur ad fedes/Priami clamors 
| 19 vocati;ꝰ Gy 


Where Narain : * 
interprets it Marin; as he 22 115 


in another am; of” the me 
book z 


6 Sie fatus enter ee imbel- 
„ Je'ſine 


* 5 


In the Ee, ſenſe 1 it is uſed in ; tho 
third Acncid ; 3 


6 Protinus aërias Phagacum abſcon- 
„ dimus arces.” 


And in the fourth ; 


« Protinus ad regen curſus detor- 
quet Iarbam. 


And in the fifth; 
« Protinus Adin celeri certare 
374 166 fagitta - 

* « Invitat, * forte velint.ꝰ 


Ang 


| -pVEOLtE. EC. L 7 
N I Tom 5 3 Adi 
7 1 NOTES. >, 
in And in the 2 4 Nam memini n ten 
ge- na ſororis 


„ tollitur alis 
« Audacis N ad rhuros,” - = 


«6 Nine hinc len adi oa * Lam 


fine intermiſſione _ rm 


tellus una foret, that is, when both 


tiadem Priamum Sala- 
mina petentem, 

« Protinus Arcadiae — inv * 
«6c fines, 0 5 


I ſhall now conſider ſome IF 
which feem moſt naturally to bs uti- 
derſtood in the ſenſe which Nonius 
Marcellus gives to the paſſage under 
conſideration, — the third Aeneid 


we find, 


6 Haec Jots vi quondam, et vaſta 
„ conyulſa ruina, 
« Tantum aevi longinqua valet 


** mutare vetuſtas, 


Here Servius i protinus, 
continuo; and ſays it is an adverb of 
of place. Ruaeus alſo interprets it 
Virgil is here 

g of the oppoſed diſruption 
0 Sicily from 1 
to which it is ſaid to have been for- 
merly joined ; cum protinus atrague 


EE 


„„ —_ — — 


6 AED i 
cas hardly be underſtood. in any 


in protinu omnia 


Aa. a 
At * Mos erat Hepeioi Latio, quem 
10 e protinus ur 
| * Albanye fas Is. 
ore Here Setvius interprets it jugiter, 
** deinde; and ſays it is now an herb 
Y | of time. He gives the ſame ſenſe to 
nd. : 
I's — trajecto miſſa Iacerto 
me HProtinus hafta 1 4 
5 in the tenth. | 
wy In 40550 bock we find 
US * P rotinus Antaeum et Lycam, pri- 
La ma agthina Turni - | 
8 Ferſequitur. And, 
he a 
| « Haee ubi dicta dedit, caelo fe ff 
% fprotinus alto 
1 * Miſt,” in the ſenſe already given. 
Laſtly in the eleventh 
« Protinus Orſlochum et Buten, 
— % duo maxima Teucrum 
Corpora: ſed Buten adverſo cuſ- 
« pide fixir,” 
I In the eighth Aeneid, Servius in- 


terprets protinus, at one and the ny 
time, or on the way : 


other ſenſe. Ruacus ders per 
« At vero Ttojani ult 


erims 
A4 2 
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bag Loft .at . v Spem gregis, ah] ſilice in nuda connixa reliquit. 15 


NOTES. 


Peck upon the naked 


4 luſtraſſent oculis omnia; and 
Dr Trapp! tranſlates this paſſage, 


* — — — Now all the work 


'« "Throughout with curious eyes they 


would have trac'd.” 


In the following paſſage i in the 
ſeventh, 


Tartaream Iden vocem, qua 
protinus omne 
«© Contremuit nemus,” | 


protinus may be . to mean 
either valde, longe, or flatim ; Ru- 
acus interprets it in the latter ſenſe. 
Dr Trapp tranſlates it Suddenly, 1 
ſhould rather interpret it, the 
« whole foreft trembled greatly, or 
$ throu or. 
all the whole fare trembled. 

In the ninth Aeneid, Turnus 
boaſting of his ſuperiority over a 


Trojans, ſays, 


* — — Addant ſe protinus di 
6 Etruſci ſocios; - 


That i is, emphatically, let every man 
the Tuſcans add 2570 to the num- 
er. Servius indeed tells us, that 
_ Interpret rotinus, licet in this 
Ruaeus interprets it Fathn : 

= 4 ſenſe, which J have here 
given it, ſeems the *moſt natural. 
There remains, I think, but one paſ- 
ſage more to be conſide red. It ĩs 410 
in the ninth book; where the Poet is 


Ps OY A numbers ſlain by Eu- 
iſus. Among theſe he 
— Mircanus, hd had ſpent 


6 LY 


ſtood in many pa 


great part of the tek in 4 5 1 
adds, 


46 — Felix, f protinus Num 
.4 Aequaſſet nocti 1 in lucem- 
_ 7 que tuliſſet. *. 24% 


Here Servius ſays, protenus is put 
for porro tenus or continuo, which is 
peculiar to Virgil. Ruaeus alſo in- 
terprets it continuo. But ſurely it 


would be better to tranſlate this 


paſſage, happy, had he but made his 
play abſolutely or entirely equal to 
- night, ang continued it 1 
mor ni 


Had thus conſidered the word 


in all the places where Virgil has 


made uſe of it, I can by no means 
aſſent to Servius and is followers, 
who interpret it porro 5 or con- 
tinuo, which Servius himſelf ſays is 
peculiar to Virgil. And as there is 
not any one paſſage, where it may 


not be rendered otherwiſe, we may 


juſtly re —_— this ſingular interpreta- 


tion, I rather incline, to the opi- 
nion of Nonius Marcellus, that it 
is in this place an emphatical ad- 
verb, and means valde or amnino, in 
which ſenſe it m 7 well be under- 
ages of our Poet. 

13. Duco. ] La Cerda would have us 
underſtand duco in this place to mean 
carrying on the ſhoulders. Lo con- 
firm this interpretation, he quotes 
ſeveral authors, , who mention the 


ſhepherd”s taking up the ſheep on his 


ſhoulders, But all, or moſt of 
them, are Chriſtians, and allude to 
the parable of the Good Shepherd in 
che Goßßel; whieh only ſhews the 


frequency 


* 


th 8 ae 


wo, 
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malum hoc nobis, ſi mens non lacva ane Tonk 


De caelo ern memini praedicere quercus: * "this calowity 
I ab ** cornix. 0 di 2 


Saepe ſiniſtra cava p 


tamen, iſte Deus qui da, T ityre, nobis. 
N Tir 8 af Romam, Welte Yes — — Godin 


putavi 


Stultus ego huic nôſtrae fimilem, quo ſ. 
Paſtores ovium teneros depellere foctus, + 


Sic canibus catulos ſimiles, fic matribus hoedos 
Mo Ti. 50 1 e 
13 1533, printed by Rob.Stephens, 


frequency of his cam How- 
ever not even one of theſe uſes duco 
to expreſs carrying on the ſhoulders. 
It certainly ſignifies to lead or draw. 
In the firſt ſenſe jt is uſed in the ſe- 
cond Georgick, ver. 395. 00 in 
the latter ſenſe in many 


Ruacus renders it traho, —_ | 


tranſlates it, 1 
*. And this you ee 1 bea 1 


« along.” 


And Dr Trapp, ed 
And this, dear Tieyna, I ſcarce 


„with pain 


Can drag along.“ 


15. Cennixa.] Serving ſays it is 
uſed for enixa, only to avoid an hi- 
atus, La Cerda will have it to ex- 
preſs a difficult delivery ; for which I 
do not find ſufficient authority. 

16. Laewa.]  Servius interprets. it 
Aulta, contraria, See the note on 
ver. 7. of the ſourth Georgick. 

18. Fa finiftra, c.] This 
verſe is of doubtful authority, not 
being to be found in the moſt an- 
cient manuſcripts, | Picrius found it 


Added to ſome copies in another hand, 


t is omitted in the printed copy of 
the Medicean, in the Milan edition 
of 1481, in the Paris edition of 


ben ven often 


2 A 


nero 
£ 

acpe alen, „les his of ws, Mae - 
= . 33 |, 


2 
to drive the tender offipring of 
our 


P » Thus I hnew 
Were * 109y cg 


in ſome other printed editions. K. 
ö— it was ſtuck in here by ſome 
tranſcriber, who took it from 2 
ninth Eclogue, where we read, 


« Ante ſiniftra cava RE nb 
- jliee cornix. 


19. Qui. Some read quis. . 
20. Urbem dicunt, He.] Ti- 


tyrus, inſtead of anſwering directly 
wha the dei is, deviates, with 2 
2 ſimpli ny into. a delcriggion 
Rome. 
8 21. Huic noftrae. Mantua, 
wah Virgil th 45 | your 
Sic cambus, eel, 1 He 
« - that Rome differs from 
< other cities, not only in m 
& tude, but alſo in kind, being, as 
“e it wete, another warld. or à ſort 
c of heayen in which be ſaw the 
© god Caeſar. For in comparing a 
„ whelp to a dog, or a kid to a 
„ goat, we only expreſs the diffe- 
© rence of magnitude, not of kind. 
« But, when we ſay a 0 the ie | 
* than a dog, we expreſs th 
« ference of kind as well as of 
c“ nitude, 8 * 50 * 
hs ſpeakin 0 me, 
<< before, ys he, that Rome was 
(c 
to be compared with 2 


f 


Has l u - ay ns Verum haet tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 25 
Ne r 7 Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 
quae tanta fuit Romam tibi caulk 


20 
thi © 54 to 
* Mr. Et 
MIX. What graje tgufe bod. videndi? 
Jen fe go to ſee Ronu i 

Tiz. Liberty ; which 


cc juſt as a kid is to be compared - 


« with it's dam; for though it was 


56 greater, yet T it to be on 
* city: but now I find, cher 


. differs alſo in kind: for it s 2 


5% manſion of deities, , That this 8 
6 FR is plain rem 


« 8 lenta ſolent inter vi- 
+* burna cupreſſi. 


For the wayfaring-tree is 2 y 
brub; but the cypreſs is a tall, 
* and ſtately tree,” SERVIUS, 


256. Lenta — viburna.] The 


Viburnum or Wayfaring-tree is 2 
ſhrub with bending, tough branches, 
which are therefore much uſed in 
binding faggots. The name is de- 
rived a viendo, which fignifies to 
bind. The ancient writers ſeem to 
have called any ſhrub, that was fit 
for this purpoſe, vihirum - but the 
more modern authors have reftrained 
that name to expreſs only our May- 

. 1 

27. Et quae fanta, Oc. Ityr 

having nA — Rome, . — 
immediately aſks him what was the 
deraſion of his going thither: to 
which be anſwers, that it was Li- 
2 which he did not enjoy till he 

1 own old, when Galatea for- 
Wok him, and he gave himſelf up 


to Amaryllis. 
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7A. , Noram: ſic parvis componere magna 


Tir. Libertas: quae ku tamen reſpext norm, | 
ee, tO 1 0 


5 - * 
7 . 
* „ „* 1 - " 4 #14 1 4 
N — ry s # 1 - © ##S 4 C# m# #7 . * 
N E 8 i 
7 * 


Fot it. 


* 1 9 4 
ſolebam. 1 


Et quae.] Some read "IR 
28, FL ibortas.} The Cymmen- 
tators generally underſtand Tityrus 
to have been a flave; becauſe he 
makes mentiom bete of his being 
gown old before he obtained his li- 


Loni? But it is very plain that Vir- 

gil does not repreſent him in —5 
Rich condition; for he is poſſi 
of flocks and herds; and has 4 farm 
of his own; tua rure manebint, 
The Poet therefore. muſt mean by 
Liberty, either the reſtitution · of the 
lands of Tityrus, or his releaſement 
from the bondage of his paſſion for 
Galatea. It — to be the latter; 
becauſe we are told he had no hopes 
of liberty, ſo long as Galatea ro- 
tained poſſeſſion of him. It will be 
objected perhaps, that Ti could 
have no occaſion to go to Rome, to 
obtain a diſmiſſion from his affection 
to a miſtreſs; and therefore this can- 
not be the liberty here mentioned, 
But to this it may be anſwered, 5 
his having obtained his wen by 
ſhaking off the yoke of Gala- 
tea, was the cauſe f his going to 
Rome: for during his paffion for 
her, he neglected his affairs, and 
lived expenſively, ſending | reat 
quantities of cattle and cheeſe to 
market, and yet not being the richer 


29. C an- 


-1 BUEOUV1E! Eo“ 7 
nme ' 


162 V 7k 6. 2 * : x — 


29. Candidior 3 &c,] 
The Commentators, who generally 
affirm that Virgil deſcribes him- 
ſelf under the name of Tityrus, are 
much confounded with this mention 
of his beard being g ae. be- 
ing but twenty-ei ears old, 
when he wrote this A Ser- 
vius queſtions, whether it =—_ not 
be a Changing of the perſon, pu 1 05 
an old peaſant in this place kent 
Virgil; but he does not ſeem per- 


fectly ſatisted 9 ſolution, and 
ber thinks, that the 2 
— 


fhould de altered, reading the 

age thus; 1 S 

Libertas, ging 414 tamen e 

0 2 poſtquam tondenti bar 

andidior; bar- 
ba cadebat. 3 


Thus candidior does not agree 
barba, but with libertas; and the 
ſenſe, ſuch as it is, will de Liberty, 
which, though I was flothful, looked 
more favourably at laft, after 
beard fell from the barber. But then 
the mention of the beard at all is 
ſuperfluous, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
they did not uſe the barber till they 
were near thirty years old, which 1s 
nat probable, Beſides, if we ſhould 
comply with Servius here in altering 
the pointing, we ſhall never be able 
to prove Tityrus to be a young man, 
ſince he is twice called exprefily ſe- 
ner, which cannot be ftrained to 
ſignify any thing but an old man. 
he ſame objection will be in force 


againſt Pomponiu alſo, who will 


2 


with 


IT 
treo 


have. 3 candidior barks to mean 
the firſt down on "Tis chin. 
this will. Atyrus too young 
to L. aj ron of Virgil's 2 6. 
rda is of opinion, that as 4 
5 had e himſelf under 
the character of a llave, he was | 
obliged to ſuppoſe himſelf old too; 
becauſe it was not uſual to enfran- 
chiſe their ſlaves, till they were old. 
I have ſhewn already, that Tityrus 
is not repreſented as a ſlaye: there- 
fore I need not give any anſwer to 
the latter part of the argument; 5 
though it would be eaſy to produce 
many inſtances of ſlaves being ſet at 
liberty before they were old. Ru- 
aeus thinks, that the allegory is not 
every where obſerved, and concludes 
with Probus, that the Poet only 
takes the fame liberty in repreſent- 
ing bimſelf as an 78 that he 
does i in making himſelf a ſh ugs 
or in aſſuming the feigned name 
Tityrus. Catrou has found, ont 2 
new ſolution of theſe difficulties. 
He bas diſcovered that Virgil's fa- 
ther was yet alive, and us it 
was he that obtained the reſtitution 
of his lands, and therefore is repre 
ſented with propriety as an old man 
though I muſt confeſs, that I can 
hardly be perſuaded to elite; tt that 
ſo decent a writer as Vir 
have made his father 1 himſelf 
fool, as be does in two or three 
of this Ec 


logue. To See 
8 ſeem to think it ne- 
oy. that ſome one perſon ſhould 

be repreſented under the name of 
Tityrus, and thereby lay ä 
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come after a lang time, Since p 
Ameryllis poſefſes me, Galatea 
has lefe me. 


me, I bad neither bope of liberty, 
nk a 
n ni 
under inentricable difficulties in ex- 
plhaining their author; which might 
ably voided by allowing, that 
the Poet's characters are general, 
and not intended to be perſonal, _ 
31. Paſiguam nos Amaryllis, &c.] 
The allegorical Commentators fancy 
that the Poet meant Rome by Ama- 
Nis, and Mantua by Galatea. 
Politian pretends that Amaryllis was 
the ſecret name for Rome, But, 
as La Cerda juſtly. obſerves, this 
contradicts. itſelf ; for if it had been 
ſo, the Poet had offended againſt 
feligion, by . pronouncing the name, 
which it was unlawful to reveal. 
Beſides, no ancient author whatſoever 
has ventured. to inform us what this 
ſecret name was, La Cerda ſeems 
fo incline to the opinion of Fabius 
Piftor and Nannius, who tell us, 
that the Argeus campus, which is in- 
Cloſed by the. ſeven hills, was ren- 
dered uninhabitable by the inunda- 
tions of the Tiber; but that, on 
offering ſacrifices to Vertumnus, the 
Waters teturned into their channel. 
Hence Rome was called Amaryllis 
from the gutters, by which the wa- 
ters were carried off, hp ſigni- 
ing a 4 But La Cerda him- 
If thinks this may poſſibly be too 
far fetched, and that the Poet may 
3 no more = 5 call my 
the name of a fictitious 7 
4172 py 99 looks upon theſ 
opinions as trifles, and juſtly rejefts 
the allegorical interpretation for the 


N. did foe Jock upon: we, 08d Reſpexit tamen, et longo poſt tempore venit. 
flo oſtquam nos . Gates reliquit. E 

a I muſt con- Namque, ſatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat, 

fiſs, that whilft Golatea beld Nec ſpes libertatls erat, nec cura peculi. 


* 2 - 
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„and by it's proper name, in this 
Eclogue, what could induce him to 
call it ſometimes Rome and ſome- 
times Amaryllis? 2, He diſtinguiſhes 
Galatea from Mantua alſo, when 
he ſays, that whilſt he was a fſave 
to Galatea, he had oo profit from 
the cheeſes which be made for the 
unhappy city, 3. If we admit the 
allegory, that verſe Mirabar quid 
mogſia deos, &c. is inextricable, 
4. Servius has laid it down as a rule, 
in the life of, Virgil, that we are 
not to underſtand any thing in the 
Bucolicks figuratively, , that is, al- 
legorically, 2 * 

Galatea religuit.] Many of the 
Commentators will have this to be 
what they call an Eupbenuſmus, or 
civil way of expreſſing what would 
otherwiſe ſeem offenſive, They 


affirm that Galatea did not forfake | 
Tityrus, but Tityrus Galatea, This 


is ſtill pon a ſuppoſition that Gala- 
tca is tua; but as we reject that 
interpretation, the Euphemiſmus be- 
comes unworthy of our conſidera- 
tion, 
33. Peculi.] It iz uſed for Pe- 
cull? 22 is 1 un- 
derſtood to ſignify the private ſtock, 
which a ſlave is permitted to enj 7 
independent of his maſter. Plau- 
tus, in his Caſina, uſes it to expreſs 
the ſeparate purſe of a wife, made 
up without the buſband's knowledge 
| 5 Nam 


c ˙²˙ ooo As ae as oe ui 


-1 Bucine 4 
Quamvis multa meis exitet victima ſeptis,” | 


b 
4 5 RR 
2 42 0 
_ . NOTES. 
n ; £2307 11; 
«« Nam perl probumy nil haber Hove ben aum th e 
«© addecet | 4 


« Clam virum, et quod habet, par- 
tum ei haud commode tl, 


« Quin viro aut ſuperalut, auf ko- 


« pro invenetit.“ * 
3 66? 
Cicero uſes it for the of a 
fave, in. his Paradara ; o- 


e rum ſervitus dubia * qui cupi- 
«© ditate peculii nullam conditionem 
e recuſant duriſſimae ſervitutis ? 


Many other paſſages are quoted by 


whence they infer, that Virgil uſes . 


is moſt frequently. uſed in this ſenſe; 
but there want not inſtances to prove 


that it alſo ſignifies, the property of 


4 freeman, or, as I u 
Petronius Arbiter, /; in his eighth 


to expreſs what every man. may cer- 
tainly call his own. Horace, in his 
Art — Poetry, has the very words 
cura peculi, in the ſame ſenie that I | 
have given them here; 


« —At — animos acrugo et cura 
I en ſemel imbuerit, ſperangus 


% carmina 


P @ vanda cupreſſo ?” | 


Can ſmile, * who by their parents from 
their birthy © my fe 


49-7 T4" 


the Commentators, to ſhew, that 
peculum means the tack of a ave 3 . Nie hope bf "freedom ar of ben, 


it in this place, to expreſs that Ti- : 
tyrus was in a ſtate of ſervitude. It 


muſt be confeſſed, that the word W 15 deli 


tle; before hs Inyention of 


it in im 
the paſſage now before us, Gain. 


66 4 


© Pole linenda cedro, et hei ſer- 


Br Goth uf high” and gen raus 


* Roſcvimmon.” 


Drjaen Fe the ks ow" 
conſideration in the ſame me 


* I ſought not freedom, nor 42 


pit d to ge. 


And Dr Trapp, or: 33 dats 26 


291 dat ”» 

22 > to 2192141 | 1 240 
”» Peruſum, no e as wal as 
made by be- 
cauſe exchanges rt mat 5 by. cat- 
and the moſt ancienf coin had 185 
7, reſſed on it. «Tgitur, 'fays 
arro, eſt ſcientia pecoris parandi 


cc 
chapter, uſes it in a ludicrous ſenſe, 15 paſtendi, ut fructus 


poſſint m ni & iantur ex ea, 
quibus ipſa pecunia . 
e eſt: nam 4 pecuniae pe 

* fundamentum. aum 2 
us expreſsly thar*bork words are de- 


rived from bers * Nam in rüftl- 


«© catione vel Antiguiſſima eſt rati 
4 [palcendi, eademq - 
ma; propter "quod nomina 


«que et preiihiae et preulii tracta 


47 94 * he tells us, 


E epta ow 
Nee which * 
Rates i. in, for the people 's pic 


14 


preſſed for the unhappy city, 


their votes; and that becauſe theſe 
ſepta reſemble ſheep-folds, or ovilin, 
the words are often put one for ano- 


ther, Thus in this paſſage, /eptis is 
uſed for ovilibus; and on the con- 


trary in Lucan, . 
« Et miſerae maculavi ovilia 
94 Romae.” i: 


K* Juvenal, 


T 32 


© — Anti quo que proxima ſurgit 


& gyili,” 


But I think it more probable, that 
theſe incloſures in the Ca 
tius took their name from 
folds ; the founders of 2 having 
been "ſhepherds. This. is certain, 
that it was no poetical liberty taken 
by Virgil to call the folds ſchta; 
ſince that word is uſed by V 
bis firſt book, © Num de ſeptis, 
quae tutandi cauſa fundi, aut 


- a fant, dicam,” Here it is 


| plain, that Varro uſes the 
Mt tY br what we. call fences. He 
Gays there are four forts of ſepta, or 
2 52 the firſt he deſcribes to be a 
Date ck hedge; the ſecond a. dead 


and the fourth. a wall. 

| "Mn Pinguit.] Servius thinks } it 
better to make e agg agree with 
 vidtima than wi ſens, ſo that 
theſe lines ſhould bo 5 15 2; 


„ Qyamvis kb" meis exiret vic- 
“ tꝗima ſeptis 


Pen et in tae premerctr 
1 Bs whey. 
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| and many a fat cheeſe Fig et nga premeretur caſeus urbi, 
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-where Servius interprets it, ner vo- 
'riltantia. 
to be uſed in the tenth Aeneid; 

arro, in = | 


0 Reſpicit ipnarus rerum, e 
fad, or — 3 as in the tixth 
Aeneid : 


e; the third a ditch and bank; 


where "0 interprets it, Tri 153 ; 
- Thus alſo in the fifth 


No 


But this pointing is followed in very 
few editions. Burman indeed ſeems 
to approve of it on the authority of 
Servius and Fabricius, but he has 
preſerved the common pointing, | 
Ingratae urbi.] Mantua: but 


ſome doubt may ariſe, why Man- 
tua is called ingrata, and what is 
meant 


' that epithet. It is com- 
ify either unpleu- 
. In the W 
it in the ſecond 


an « Sed _O_— 30 hace dither 
* quent rr revolvo 


_ 


bis placitura, nec mibi gratiam” con- 


In the latter ſenſe it ſeems 


* guy en“ 


But ingratus ſignifies alſo WY 


vr 
in 
be 
at 
ut 
V 
- 
n 
b 
it 
v 
If 
i 
2 
{ 
( 


« Flebant, et cineri ingrato ate. 
ma man * | 


d dicimus. 
Hie. 


ut gratum laetum 


cretius, we find 


« At niſ purgatum A podtus, quae 
oo proelia nobis, 
66 e pericula atit in- 
Wok N 
which 


>: BYCOLIE EC, | 75 


Non unquam gravis aere domum mihi dextra redibat, 


D 


MT. Mirabar, quid moeſta Deos, Amarylli, ful Ta La 


VOCATES 3 


37 2 24 what — 2 


NO TE g. 


which Creech | iaterprets, 4t n if 
animi noftri ſint pur gati, guat . 


tibus agitaremur, Th dle 108 
en manerent. hus alſo Horace, 
« Ingrato piled vita ducenda cl, 


which Deſpxea i interprets // 2 ta * 
infortunato pratrabenda eff tibi. 1 
believe it is in = laſt ſenſe, that we 
are to underſtand the paſlage before 
Ty We do nat. ſee any reaſon, why 

Virgil ſhould call Mantua ungrete- 


ful. Tityrus carried his cattle and 


cheeſe Ot — to ſell, and if he did 
not bring his money home with 
bim, it was his own fault to ſpend 
it, Nor is there any evident reaſon, 
why he ſhould call it unplaaſing. un- 
leſs, as Burman interprets it, becauſe 
it was filled with ſoldiers. But there 


appears an evident reaſon, why he 


ſhould call it azhappy 3 for. it was ſo 
in it's ſituation, ſu ering on account 
of it's nearneſs to Cremona, as the 
Poet himſelf intimates in the ninth 
Eclogue ; 7 


« Mantua, vae miſerae nimium vi- 
„% cina Cremonae.” 


37. Miralur, &c. 1 Meliboeus 
* — by this laſt diſcourſe. of Tity- 
rus, to have found out the amour 
between him and Amaryllis, with 
which he was not acquainted before; 
and therefore. wondered whoſe ab- 


ſence it was that Amaryllis la- 
mented. Hum 1 | 5 


l The all 
preters are at: ſuch a 
ſenſe of this verſe, that 22 are 
2 4 Fd an error in, it, 

e 1 inſtead af 


we. t Cots in- 
de E Wy La Cerda 
has not altered the text here, though 
he ſeems very well inclined. to it. 
„ Same, ſays, he, read Galatea, 
1 thinking a e would. other- 
% wiſe be, obſcure, | and produce 
60 manuſcripts, in. confirmation of 
ei that reading. * do not want 
% reaſon for this emendation: for 


«© Mcliboeys, 2s appears from the 


eorical ner inter- 


hole courſe of this Eclogue, 


apples? bow ſbould: be hear 
« the complaints of the trees. and 
10 „ fountains there? All theſe make 


againſt Amaryllis; but plead 
6 1 Pan for Galatea, that, is, for 
« Mantua, whoſe camplaiats 
« Mantyan ſhepherd may well be 
*« ſuppoſed to know, And indeed 
1 — os abqut ſomething pre- 
« ſent, and of the country about 
2228 

eyes, W 4 ar 

% vacabant te. Beſides, Tauss , 
«© alerat makes far Mantua, not 


for R for be 
ame: i 


16 
long upon their | 
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« faid to be abſent from a place 
* where he never was.“ It is 
plain, that this learned Commenta- 
tor was led into all this perplexity 
merely by his being blinded with 
Allegory. But Catrou goes more 
foundly to work, and'boldly reſtores, 
as he calls it, Galatea to the text. 
« The reader will be ' ſurpriſed, 
4 ſays he, to find Galatea here in- 
« ftead of Amatryllis._'I confeſs 
«that moſt of the modern editions 
« have Amarylli; but I have not 
« ſubſtituted Galatea without au- 
« thority. Several manuſcripts, as 
«© La Cerda affirms, *'and ſeveral 
tc ancient editions, read Galatea in- 
« ſtead of Amaryllis. Beſides, the 
t edition printed at the Louvre, 
“ from manuſcripts, has reſtored 
« Galatea in the text. Hereby all 
« the difficulties vaniſh, and all the 
« obſcurity clears up. If we re- 
« tain Amarylli, and mean thereby 
&« the city of Rome, would it be 
& probable, that Meliboeus ſhould 
&« know what paſſed there, he who 
e perhaps had never ſtirred out of 
& his own village? Could Virgil's 
« father have cauſed ſo much grief 
5 there by his abſence? He was a 
% man of no diſtinftion, who went 
ac to ſeek credit at Rome, and was 
« got regarded there, at leaſt not 
« with any inquietude. Nor is it 
« more natural to imagine, that a 
& perſon is here meant for whom 
* ityrus, that old man with a 
„ white beard had an inclination. 
« He was not of -an' age to form 


„ 
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s ſuch engagements, except in me- 
© taphor. Thus we ſee in the text; 
„ his Amaryllis and 'Galatea are 
« changed at once into two cities. 
«© Beſides the recital of a paſſion 
„ would be out of place in a Poem 
intended to praiſe and thank Cae- 
& far, It would be an idle diſtrac- 
tion hardly tolerable to the mind, 
© and à diſagreeable excutfion, 
«© Whereas, by reading Galatea, 
6 and ſuppoſing through the whole 
„ Eclogue a perpetual metaphor, 
„ where under the names of Ama- 
„ ryllis and Galatea are always 
«© meant Rome and Mantua, the 
c whole work becomes uniform, 
& and attains it's end, without giv- 
«© ing any change to the mind;” 
By the confeffion of theſe allegorical 
interpreters themſelves, their whole 
interpretation falls to the ground, 
unleſs we read Galatea for Amaryl- 
lis: but there does not ſeem ſuffi- 
cient authority for that reading; 
which ſeems to have been utterly 
unknown to Servius, Pierius, Phi- 
largyrius, and other moſt celebrated 
Commentators; and to have been 
invented only to ſupport the imagi- 
nation, that Amaryllis was Rome, 
and Galatea was Mantua, We 
muſt therefore ſubſcribe to the api- 
nion of the learned Ruaeus, who 
judiciouſly obſerves, that the ſenſe 
is very plain, if we do not confound 
ourſ;lves with allegory. ' Tity- 
« rus,” fays he, has Eaſt off Gala- 
«tea, loves -Amaryllis,” and goes 
© to Rome, Amaryllis being left 

6c at 


/ 


Ipſi te fontes, ipſa haec arb 


licebat, 


« at Mantua laments his abſence. 
« Meliboeus, who was 'Jcquainted 
« with the grief of Amaryllis, 
e though not with the cauſe, now 
« diſcovers it from the diſcourſe of 
& Tityrus ; and reproves him gent- 
„ly, as not being ardent in his 
« Jove. 


% way to recover his loſſes, than by 
« going to Rome.“ It ſeems to 
me very evident, that there is not 
any thing more myſterious in this 
paſſage, than that Galatea had 
been an imperious and expenſive 
miſtreſs to Tityrus, and kept him 
from growing rich, by draining him 
of his money, as faſt as he got it. 
When he was grown older and 
wiſer, he began to have an affecti- 
on for Amaryllis, upon which Ga- 
latea forſook him. He now found 
a material difference; for Amaryl- 
lis loved him diſintereſtedly; fo that 
vis preſent condition may be called 
liberty, and his former accounted 
ſervitude, Beſides it may reaſon- 
ably be imagined, that Amaryllis, 
having a real concern | for the wel- 
are of Tityrus, though ſhe was un- 
aſy during his abſence, bad herſelf 
perſuaded him to go to Rome, in 
nopes to get ſome relief from the 
tyranny. of the ſoldiers, to whom 
lands about Mantua were given. 


* 


that 
„and by 


Pinus is meant 


es the Senate. 
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rus hinc aberat, ipſae te, Tityre, pinus, 
7 30 uſta vocabant. 
Tir. Quid facerem? neque ſervitio me exire called for your return, 


NOTES. 


Tityrus juſtifies himſelf, 
„ by ſaying, that he had no other 


* 39. Ipſae fe Tityre, &c. ] Ser- 


17 


' Tityrus was abſent, The wery« 


Pins · tram, Tit the | 
40 fountains, the very v 


Tir. What could If I 
bad no other way to get out of 


ſervitude, | 


19 


Perhaps there is a defect in this part 
of the copy; ſor he could hardly. 
fail after this, to explain Arbuſta to 
mean the people. The other inter- 
preters have not adopted this, think - 
ing, I believe, the allegory too far 
ſtrained. Befides, can it beimagined. 


that ſo modeſt a man as Virgil would, 


preſume to repreſent Caeſar, with the 
Senateand peopleof Rome, bewailing 
his abſence ? There is a great beauty 
in the repetition of ipſe in theſe 
lines, which is not eaſily imitated in 
Engliſh : but La Cerda's obſerva- 
tion, that all the three genders are 
found here, ip, ipſae, ipſa, is very tri - 
fling, and more worthy of a ſchool- 
boy, than of a man of bis learning. 
40. Arbuſta.] The e er were 
large pieces of ground planted with 
elms or other trees, at the diſtance 
commonly of forty feet, to leave 
room for corn to grow between 
them. Theſe trees wete pruned in 
ſuch a manner, as to ſerve for ſtages 
to the vines, 'which were ' planted 
near them. The vines faſtened af- 
ter this manner to trees were called 
arbuſtrvae vites. See the twelfth 
chapter of Columella de arboribus. 
41. Quid facerem, &c.]- Tity- 
rus anſwers the charge againſt him 
of unkindneſs to Amaryllis, by ſay- 

ing that he had no other way to get 
out of ſervitude,” than by going to 
Rome, where he ſaw Auguſtus, that 
deity ſpoken of before, who reſtored 

him to his poſſeſſions. 

B We 


x3 
war a { 
7 apron that So 
* NOTES. 
We learn from Appian, that when 


the lands were divided among the 


ſoldiers, great numbers, both young 
and old, 'and women with their 


children, flocked to Rome, and 
filled the Forum and temples with 
their lamentations, complaining 
that t were driven from their 


lands an houſes, as if they had been 

ered enemies. Kal «i che 
Tie T1 Tra amacay , ]- 
da T0 yer, LO iu A- ada x, 
rg TH v ria rovs dapocſu our A Freun, 
Xa #pyopiey ov zu, d cute vris 
c petpos & u Peu, 0% Te ven 
Wgoiles, 3 * al yana l roſg wa- 
dioig is n αννοονν N TH lep, Oeiour, 
ovHy putv A dνεν Atyoiles, Trama- 
Tou 0 ovies vie ſas dai Vs vt * icli 
5 e dopo. 

42. * diuos.] La Cerda 
interprets this propirios favente 
though he fas be. is 25 diſp 24 
with thoſe, who turn the ſenſe to 
that manner of ſpeaking, by which 
a god is ſaid to be preſent, to whom 
ſacrifices are offered before his death, 


T hus Horace; 


«, Caclo tonantem credidimus Jovem- 


„ Regnare: praeſens Divus habe- 
, doeur 

« Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 

6 — gravibuſque Perſis,” 


and Tacitus; c Ara et an ex- 
* uruntur, quae praeſenti Herculi 
„ KEvander facraverat.” But the 


firſt interpretation is certainly right; 


P. VIRGILII'MARONIS 


1 Nec tam praeſentes alibi cognoſcere divos. 
Hs, Lanes, Hic illum yu 76: Meliboce ; 1 


2 


and we find praeſens uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in the ninth Aeneid, 
where Niſus invokes the mi in 
the Werd words: | 


6 Tu Dea tu fracſens noſtro a. b 


„ curre commer 


This carklot be: underſtood. in, the W 
latter ſenſe; the moon never having 
lived upon earth. The ſame author 
obſerves, that. there is a propriety 
in uſing the word Dives here; Di; 
ſignifying the eternal Gods; but Dini 
thoſe who have been taken from 
mankind. But Deus has already 
been uſed for Auguſtus in this very 
Eclogue ; Erit ille mihi ſemper Deus; 
and in the firſt Aeneid, Jung call 
herſelf Divorum regina; as. ſhe. is 
called alſo Diva by Aencas, in a ſo- 
lemn invocation, in the en 


1 


Tum pius Aeneas ſtricto io enſe 
 _ &* precatury 
4 Eſto nunc Sol toſtis, et ** wiki 
& terra precanti, | | 
5, Quam. propter: tantos poi per 4 
« ferre laboreasʒ 4 
&« Et Pater —— evtu, pn 73 
„. turnia Jumo, A 


« Jam melior,: jam'Diva rte, 


43. Jrunam.] - Auguſtus wa 
about twenty-two 1 old when 
the diviſion of the was: made 
among the ſoldiers. Servins % 
he is here called juvenis, becauſe-the $ 
Senate had publiſhed a. decree. for "Wy 

_— : 
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44 \ >; 


„ 


bidding any one to, call him by. 
This word ſeems i to have been 
common in the mouths of his ene- 
mies. Thus Brutus, in one of his 
letters to Cicero ; 4. Hoc tu, Cicero, 
« poſſe fateris OQaviurnz et illi 
i amicus es ? aut fi me carum ha- 
bes, vis Romae videri; cum ut 
“ibi eſſe. poſſem, com us 

puer illi fuetim : Iſta vero 
&© imbeeillitas et 2 cujus 


culpa non magis in te 1 


ady & quam in oinnibus alijs, et Caeſa- 
very * rem in cupiditatem regni impulit, 
us; et Antonio oft: interitum illius 
calls 7 nerfualee ut interfecti locum oc- 
e is 1 cupare conaretur; et nunc pue- 
ſo- & um Num extulit, ut tu judicaxes, 


* precibus. impetrandam ſalu- 
** tem talibus vira, miſericordia- 


que unius, vis etiam nunc viri, 
10 tutos fote nos, haud ulla alia re. 
FH ip/e puer, quem Caeſa- 

* ris nomen incitare videtur in 

Nuri inter fectores. Hane ego 
| * Civitatem videre velim, aut pu- 


Sa- ; quidem atque inculcatam liber 
» 9:  tatem recipere poſlit ? tl- 
meat in puero nomen ſublati regis, 


* quem confidat ſibi. - 
44. Bis ſenos cui nerd des alta- * 


== \Theſe twelve da 

; * Leg e. Ss + 
ant, Sg! a ow Yer 
ry m is 

2 4 . 41 
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NOTES. 


uſed to be wotſhipped together with 


the Lares, as appears from this 
ins of ae * 


« Te multa prece, te proſequitur 


60 mero 
© Defuſo pateris; et Laribus tuum 
os wg ima, uti Graecig Caſtoris 
t magni memor Herculis.“ 


That the Lares were worſhipped 
monthly, he proves from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Tibullus: 


„% At — — patrios 1 


« Redd | 
— 


46. Submittite tauros. ] | Gervius 
ſcems — — in 
a double ſenſe; as gnified 
prone ern. the ground, and pro- 

ies: 2 — 

. is not diſ- 
adde with the fiſt of theſe inter 
pretations, thinking jugo may be un- 
Gerflodd: but he is of opinion, that 
this is not the ſenſe here. He ex- 
plains /ubmittite to mean ad 
taturos, * This, ſays he, 

« agrees with the pteceding words 

« paſcite boves, as if it had been 
4% ſaid, — the — vow bulls 
© may be brought 
4 In this ſenſe of 
the word'is1 


fey rr or grades 


20 


M. 0 fortunate old man,” 
then your farms will remain 


your own, . 


— Groves daedale tellus 
66 og flores. 


oF and by Seneca, in his Oedipus ; 
* Laetus C ytheron pabulo ſemper 


© 70VU0 


W A feſtrva noftro prata ſubmittit \ | 


"70S gregi. 


« This manner of expreſſion i is bor- 
„ rowed from the Greeks : for we 
« find in Pindar, X90 N no Quan 
& avamiprti, Tellus verna folia Ab- 
ce mittib and in Libanius, 9/1 a 
4 T0 duc. Theſe quotations 
however do not ſeem full to his pur- 
poſe; nar. does that, which Ruaeus 
helps him to from e: 


8 Lankifiees nequeat foetus Jummit- o 
tere tellus. 


In theſe and many other paſſages, 


which might be brought- from the 


ſame Poet, ſubmitto ſignifies indeed 
to bring forth - but ſurely there is 
great difference between bringing 
forth, as an animal does it's young, 
or as the earth does flowers, which 
is the ſenſe of Lucretius, and bring- 
ing forth the cattle to paſture. Theſe 
quotations rather confirm the ſecond 
ſenſe given by Servius, exercete ſo- 
bolem.” Erythraeus interprets the 
paſſage under conſideration, Sup- 
flere, ſucceſſorem mittere; that is, 
ſupply the herd with new bulls. 
This interpretation is not without 
authority to fupport it. Varro ſeems 


— 
* — 


NO —_— x; 70 010 1% 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
"Mex. For ortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura a mancbung? 


to have uſed ſubmittere in this ſenſe; 


_ « Caſtrare oportet agnum non mi- 


* norem quinque menſium, neque | 
<« ante quam calofes, ait frigora ſe 
cc fregerunt. Ques arietes fub- 
<6 mittere volunt, potiſſtmum ci. 

* gunt ex matribus, quae gemi 
„ parere ſolent. This is not very 
unlike an expreſſion” in the thy "thing 


2 re 


% Et os, aut 
mittere ha 
"9120 Þ 2625 
cer certzinly uſes it for ſending 2 
ſucceflor, in his Oration 4- Provin- 
cits Conſularibus'; * Huic vos non 
46 6 ſubmittetis ? hunc diutius' manere 
<< -patiemini?” as does Juſtinian al- 


= 


ori ali Jule 


, 


f —— in the ſecond book of Inſtituti- 


+ Sed fi gregis aſum fructum 
14 6 i habeat, in locum demorty- 
< orum capitum ex foetu fructlarius | 
« yiſum eſt, et erh demor- 
ea tuatum vel- arborum locum alias 
* debet ſubſtituere.” ' "Theſe quo- 
tations ſufficiently teſtify, that /ub- 


mitto may ſignify to ſub/fitute : but 
with 
ural, in 


t I cannot help — 
uaeus, that it is more 


this place, to underſtand | ir ſubmit: N 
tite tauros jugs, * 

47. Fortunate aal r. Me- 
liboeus congratulates Tityrus on his 
happineſs in enjoying his own n eſtate, 


though ſmall. 1 
755 


34 1 


It is evident from bephitiien 
of the-word-ſenex in this pa 
that * did not Pede 


bis di d 319192 £0375 


I TT ERIN wh 
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9 Et tibi magna ſatis: quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 48 e fer you 3 though 

5 tf 8 , 4 0 | 
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the name of Tityrus, to deſeribe 


of age, when he wrote this Eclogue. 
| 47. Tua rura.] It is the general 


his own eſtate, which does not ſeem 


ly rocky and partly fenny. Ruaeus 
is of opinion, that the lands aſcribed 
to Tityrus cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
barren; ſince there is ſo frequent 
mention of his floc ks, paſtures, and 
ſhades. 


lands about Mantua, and thus in- 
terprets the words of Meliboeus 3 
« You are permitted to cultivate 


himſelf, who was under thirty years. 


opinion, that Virgil here deſcribes 
to have been very fertile; but part- 


He would therefore have 
this deſcription relate to the other 


N « your own lands; though the reſt. 
n al. 6 of the country, ſo fruitful before, 
euti- is now, deformed by the calamit 

tum « of war.” This is one of the moſt 


Commentator ; who in other places 


forced interpretations of that learned 


arius ! x 
une condemns the allegorical expoſitions 
nor- of others as trifling : and yet in this 
alias place be would perſuade us, that by 
que: a land full of rocks and marſhes, the 
h. Poet means a country laid waſte by 
but Wl armies. The words of Meliboeus, 
with ſeem very plain and natural. He 
„ n congratulates his friend, that he is 
mit. in poſſeſſion of an eſtate that is his 
4 own; which though. neither large 
Me- nor fruitful, abourding with ſtones. 
1 his and marſhes, yet is ſufficient. to af- 


ford him a decent ſupport: 3 It is not 
Wecellary to underſtand the words in 
ſenſe, 


.N 1 : it. it conſiſt 
entirely of naked rocks and ruſhe 
ag ee. way" gerd d. i 
' the | fund theſe hills were not Io barren, 


: 
- 


but that they afforded room for ſome 

vines, by the mention of a pruner 

in this very paſſage, Tityrus alſo 

was not without apples and cheſnuts, 
as appears from the latter end of this 

Eclogue; where he mentions alſo 

his having plenty of milk; and he 
has already told us, that he uſed to 

ſupply Mantua, with many victims 

and cheeſes. We have many rocky 
lands in. d, that are far from 
being incapable of culture; and 
our fens are well known not to be 
wholly void of paſturage. * Virgil 
might probably be fond of deſcribing: 
his own eſtate in his poems. The 
lands aſſigned to Menalcas, in the 

ninth Eclogue, may well be under- 
ſtood not to be different from 

of Tityrus. 3 20 Win 172305516% ® 


) » * 
© Certe equidem audieram, qua ſe 
0 ſubducere colles 2 3 | 
e Incipiant, mollique jugum de- 
% mittere gie I 04 
* Vique ad Aquamy f et vetetis jam 5 
& fracta cacumina fagi non walb 
% Omnia carminihus yeſtrum - ſer+» 
vaſſe Menalcam 


; Ay Mw 3 nom 5:2, uud 
Here he deſcribes them to begin at 
the declivity of the hills, and to end 
at the waters of the Mincius,, Not 


' unlike this is his deſcription of them 


in the third Georgick, where be 
propoſes to erect a temple to Auguſtus 


on his own eſtate ; where he tells us 


his fields lie on the bapks of this river: 
7 Flies ruſhes, . 2 299 2 LIU! » . 4 
ood herbage, We Et viridi in campo templum de 


„ marmore ponam 


B 3 * Propter 
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ib, fer with muddy ruſbet Limoſoque palus obdugat paſcua junc 
— * » 2 1 —. "is Non inlet graves tentabunt pabula Pet: 


Aanger from dns food ; 


NOTES. 


& Propter aquam, 6 ingens ubi foetae pos be « denied.” Our Poet 


„ flexibus errat 
MNincius, et tenera praetexit a- 
* rundine ripas. . 


The country 


Lacus Benacus, now called Lago di 
Garda, and coming to Mantua 
ſpreads itſelf into a lake five miles 
long, and then falls into the Po; 5 
which is very apt to overflow it's 
banks. Our Poet himſelf deſcribes 
the moiſtneſs of this F in the 
ſecond | Georgitl ; | 


6 Et en infelix amiſi Mantua 
 ** (campum,' 
* Paſcentem niveos herboſo flumine 
* cycnos. 
Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non 
22 gramina deerunt.” | 
5 eee „bil f 
49. Limoſoque palus obducat pa 1 
cua junco.] Ruſhes are a certain i 
dication of a wet ſoil: but they 
of great ſeryvice in the 'moſt Hal 
moraſſes, affording che only ſecure 
ground to tread upon; which they 


effect by the ſtrong matting of their 


roots. 
56. Oreees 


have to mean in this p 
or /ick, That animals, which have 


brought forth their W are called 


about Mantua is moiſt: 
for the river Mincius runs out of the 


os Procubui fe lupam; ede 


fortas.) Many 
oriticks contend, that fortas ſig- 
"nifies ſuch as have Brou ght forth 
their young, d geg the ad- 
dition of graves, which they will 


only heavy 


174 
Fo 


„„ 
„ i. 179 


evidently uſes the word in that * ö 
in the third e ba | 


44 Nec fbi Hoetas, | 
e More patrum, nivea imglebupt, | 
rd alia vacca 

6 Sed tota in 5 alta ube- 


"_ ra natos: 


err 


\ 
ö 
N 


Aid in the eighth. ee SH 


« —— Viridi foetam, Mavortis f in 
s antro 


* 15 circum 


60 e Fra Narres. * 


ut ſt is no leſs ' certain, that Ki is, 
alſo uſed to fig F fy MOONS as M; 
the fiſt Aeneid 1 


4 —— Loca 2 paths” Ay 
4 ſtris.“ ; 


4 5 4 


5 in the Sein, ** 
e TOY chin 


"of % muros wy 
om " Fotta armis.“ * 
Varro defines Karg to be the time 
between conc: eption and bringing. 
forth ; “ Nunc appello foctyram, : 


5 


44 1 ag! partum: hi ent 


n primj. et extre 
Be oo t 8 a lition of. 2 


LL Fa by ts, C 
n, , "fr f 
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Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia laedent. 
Fortunate ſenex, hie inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc tibi, quae ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depaſta falicti, 

levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro, 
Hine alta ſub rupe canct frondator ad auras. 


often invite you to ſleep, TTX * another fide the 


heh to the breees. 


put it paſt al diſpute. Burman ob- 
ſerves, that ſome point theſe verſes 
thus; 


« Non ;nſueta aves cemtabunt pa 
e bula; 
60 Nec mala en pecoris contagia 
e laedent ;- of ,. 


but he — 8 If wo adwit 
this pointing, the' tranſlation muſt 
run thus; Your. pregnant ſheep 
« ſhall not be in danger from unac- 
„ cuſtomed food 3 nor ſhall. your 
„ dams be infected with the noxious 


„ diſeaſes of neighbouring cattle.“ 
52. Flumina nota.) The Po and 
the Mincius. 


54. Vicino ab limite ſepes.] The 
hedge which divides your land from 
your neighbour's. 

55. Fhblacis apibus.] A figura- 
tive expreſſion to denote the beſt 
bees ; for Hybla, a town . Rac 
was famous for-h 

Florem depaſta.} + That is d- 
paſta ſecundum forem, or haben: — 
rem depaſtum, a Greciſm fr 
in Virgil; as Os bumeroſque deo mil 
in the firſt Aeneid, 

Salicti.] For ſaliceti: fee the 
note on ver. 
Georgick. 


$ 


. of che ſecond | 


r 


The flowers of willows are eat 
kins 3 they abound in chives, the 
ſummits of which are full of a fine 
yellow duſt, of which the bees are 
ſaid to make their wax. 

57. Alia.] Heinſius, according 
to Bufſman, found alte in one mas 
nuſcript.- 

Frondator.] A pruner of vines; 
for the other fruit trees ſtand in no 
need of pruning, unleſs any orie 
would fancy Tityrus to have walls 
fruit, or ellen. Olive · trees are 


the worſe ſor pruning, as our Poet 


himſelf tells us in the ſecond Geor- 
gick; 7 


« Contra non — eſt oleis calturs 
© neque illae 
cc Procurvam expectant fulreth, rf 
troſque tenaces,” 


But vines muſt be well prune ever 
year; | 
« Eft etiam ile Iabor curandis vit. 


« bas alter, 
« Cui nunquam exhauſti ſatis eſt: 


*- namque hays ar 
* Terque quaterque 
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Nor i 

bearſe 


in — mean time, ſhall the Nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura, palumbes, 


cons, your des ceſſabi b ulm ee oi 
hg 2. — he ,urth cal NEC gemere atria it turtur a o. 
e - ap 2 TI r. Ante leves ergo paſcentur in aethere cervi; 
L ce leh — - "for: Poll Et freta deſtituent 75 in 1 ue * 
N leave the [frat een the re 4 * | 
NO 7 Z E. | | nil 


This Noa pleaſure of hearing the 
Jabouring people ſing has not been for- 
gotten by Milton, in his LAllegro; 


& While the plowman near at hand, 
«© Whiſtles ofer the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe, 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale 
ord Under the hawthorn i in the dal dale,” 


1 


Servius ay, that N is ſome- 


times uſed to ſignify a bird that lives 


among the leaves, and feeds upon 
them. Hence the Abbe de Marol- 
les has rendered it a nightingale; 

gau glu pents Pun rocher te Roſcignol 
chantera.”'. Thus alſo the Earl of 
Laudendale has tranſlated it a linnet; 


6 Where from ſteep cliffs, ſhrill 
„ linnets ſtretch their throats, 

6 And turtles from high elms, com - 

F plaining notes.“ 

He ſeems indeed to have confounded 

the frondator and the palumbes to- 


gether ; for the ſtecp cliffs relate to 
what is ſaid of the — ; and 


Areteb their throats ſeems to be taken 


from raucde, which belongs to the 
latter. P 


57. Ad auras.] Burman men- 
tions ad aures, but he juſtly. rejects 
this reading. Many — ad 


auras to mean on high, Meliboeus 


had juſt mentioned the cool ſliade, as 
one * the great —— of i. 


tyrus: 
deſigns to expreſs the pleaſure of the 


1 believe therefore, that bet 


pruner, in enjoying the cool breezes, 
and ſinging to them; for otherwiſe 
his work would · be very where 
the ſun· beams being ſtrongly res 
flected upon him, would give him no 
great inclination to ling, 

60. Ante leves ergo, &c,) Ti- 
tyrus, acknowledging the greatneſs 
of his happineſs, declares, that it ls 
impoſſible for him ever to forget the 
obli ations, which — owes to Au- 

We 199103 1 31414 

In ethers. 12 Cerda would 
would fain read uin deguore, if he 
could find the authority of any ma- 
nuſeript; becauſe the Poet ſeen 
here to oppoſe the ſea, rather than 
the ſky, to the earth, Heinſius 
however, according to Burman, did 
find in aequore in one of his manus 
ſcripts: but this is not a ſufficient 
ground to alter the text, the fol 
being very good as it is. 

- 61. Freta.) It properly renifie 
a frith or ſtreight, but is often uſe 
by the · Poets for the ſea;' ' 

Nudes.) Burman finds ade 
litore in à Venetian manuſcript. 
Lord Lauderdale has tranſlated i 
according to this reading * W 08 


« Firſt nimble deer on empty 4 

„ ſhall feed, j 
. And las rave to the naked ſhow 
„their breed... 
62. Per- 
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PAR 


CAR 471 . N 
N 


6 


2 
perervatis, ty firatis 


ties are to mean the 
A people of Arabia; but this 


aig e goon =p conſide· 


pu 
201 


is * 
„ Aut * Parthus bibet, 
* e Trim] Tityrus is 


here ſpeaking of i lities; that 
beaſlis ſhould· feed in the Sky, And 
fiſhes on the land ; that the irthi- 


ans ſhould extend themſelves to the 
river Arar, or the Germans to Ti- 
. — could not be effected 
Rherwiſe, than by a conqueſt of 
the whole Roman Empire, which 
lay between thoſe two rivers. Many 
Criticks have cenſured Virgil, as 
being guilty of a notorious geogra- 
phical error in this place; repreſent- 
ing Tigris as à river of Parthia, and 
Arar as a river of Germany. They 
tell us, that Parthia is bounded on 
the weſt by Media, on the north by 
the Caſpian, on the eaſt by Bactri- 
ana, and on the ſouth — the de- 
Er of Carmania; ſo that all the 
ige countr pr: Media and part, of 
Aſſyria lie ra the Parthians 
any the Tigris. The Arar, which 
now called the Soane, is well 
know. to be a river of France 1 
jiles diſtant from the Rhine 
the well known boundary of the an- 
cient Germany, -Tthas'been a com- 
mom anſwer to this, chat Tityris 


6 OG a paſtoral: amplicity 3 
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OY yeh an or TY 822 5 Tl LE 
anit that-it is not to 
ſemt h ſhepherd as an exact Ge 
os - Othbrs ſap that Vi 5 
add the greater dignity to \ verſe,” 
by enlarging the bourids of countrieg? 
as much as  Catrowfolves 
the difficulty by 
hardly poſſible " fas the Parthiam toi 
change country with the Gerinan 
but that it was abſolutely impoſlible 
for the German to drink” the water 
of the Tigris in the cbuntry of the 
Parthians, and for the Parthian to 
— nk the water of the Sonne in Ger- 

but this is little better than 
a a quibble. For my own part, *Mee 
no great difficulty in underſtindi 
this paſſage "dc to then 
obvious meaning of the words, The 
Parthians had at that time Ara 
their empire even beyond 
and had made ſuch — * 
they were become formidable t to the 
Romans. Strabo tells us e 
that the border * 1 Part 
began from? the Euphrates; 
country on the other de, 28 
far as to Babylob, being ußder 
the dominion of the Romans, and 
the Princes of Atabla; the peigh- 
bouring people joining èither᷑ with the 
Romans or Parthians, acce 
they were nearer to one or the other þ 
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elxcolles olrrip xa} I e glow. 


It was not far ſrom the banks of the 


Euphrates, that Surena, the * 
thian Oeneral deſrated. Craſſus: ſo 
Tigris muſt have been bin 
robe pr) the Parthian empire. 

The. ax4ent. and pruation of this em- 
pire bas been with. great beauty and 
— deſaribed by Milton, in the 


Sine 

4 ans Here thow bebold't 
Agen and her dare s ancient 

“ bounds, 4225 


© Perkan bay, 
« 425 eee "ty Arabian 
& "Here? —_ of length within 
4 her wall 
„ Sev'ral days journey, built by 
e Ninus old, 
64, Of that firſt golden monarchy 
„ 4 the ſeat, 
60 And feat of Salmana far, whoſe 
1; © ſucceſs 
& iſtael in lang captivity ſtill 
& mourns; 
6c There Babylon the wonder of all 
"I ton 
As ancient, but rebuilt by him 
7. * who tice. : 
uh Judah and, al thy father David's 
— 15 _— and Jeru aid 
captive, ein 
« waſte, © 


eee FRET 


an Paradiſe Regined > 


= Till Cyrus ſet them free; Per. 
4. ſepolig* | 
Hk city there ve thou feet, wh 


g Karen, her — vaſt there 
* ſhews, 

* Apd — ay 22 

& There Suk by Choaſpes, amber 


9 The drink of none but kings 3 of 

later fame 

4 Built by Emathian, or by Pars 
„ thian hands, 


"a The great Seleucia, Nicibis, ans 


Wal ITY” 
« Artaxata, Teredon, Tefiphony'-. 
© Turning with eaſy eye dan 0 
* behold. 
6 All theſe the Parthian, now ſome 
ages paſt, 
« By great Arles ed who found- 
MY. ed firſt 
« That empire, under his domition 
cc holds, 
7 From the l Juxurious king &, 255 
* tioch won. 


It remains now to FR 1 the 
Soane can be {aid to belong in he 
manner to Germany, Tt is paſt all 
controverſy that the Rhihe was 75 
ways accounted the — 2 

tween Germany and Gaul. It was 
the eaſtern limit of Gaul, accord- 


ing to Strabo 3 T Kees, rabrm 
ard Hy Th "IRE; 0 igen 7d Iv 1 
ala n rc nen YanarIng, v 

Te. evrds val rde rg pe H 
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ati 03 
wy Nlupriony The Aras, , aue 
ated the ſame author, riſes in the 
A paſſes between the countries 
e gequani, Aedui, and Lin- 
a” who are inhabitants of Gaul, 
and receiving the Dubis, or Deux, 
falls into the Rhone : Pes dl i Ins 
i ra Auras, zig Lmnov 
re 9 Ajdoviods, »; Ajyxacious' Tape 
dae. Ly byTepoy 7d O e Tw Ar 
Tv Ops Prpoporyoy were, af i 
nag 7 | Gropprt 4 niluues th 
Har Aga, gel, 76. Pofboge 
This contlux of the Soane and the 
Rhone. is at Lyons, and witboug 
doubt in Gaul. The Sequani, a 
famous people of Gaul, were bound; 
ed, according to Strabo, on the 
caſt by the Rhine, and on the weft 
by the Soane: Ae # tolw, ue 
fy Tas Aer. Tas nya u, T- 
XOUGuor G vH e. | Fer ＋ # 
Mxeavoy, rafd TY Pr 92 


tJvoug 0 dlunihous, owgnlellas TY Ping 


T4 pos tw, 1 0 tis rd, 10 


"Apes. We learn from Caeſar, 
that the ſouth border of theſe peo · 
ple was the Rhone; Quum Se- 
** quanos a proy incia noſtra Rhoda· 
40 nus Weg * | Therefore — 


is now, called — Th 
people, as Straho tells us, were the 
ancient enemies of the Romans, and 
Germans in their incur- 
into Italy. They were ene · 


mics lo 19 the Aedui, who. were 


Solar g et cu aX 


| txaipoy, yaus A aku00rr0a $1004. r 


T1 T0 jo 9h (11 barn: co bn 


;be brſt alles of che Romans, in 
Gaul, :3nd bad frequent contemitions 
with thets abaut'the Soana, which 
divided their: boden: — 


as 


6 Pouniah Hvide, xo 
Shire ere . ee Wes 


re, ggg 9 i e 
2 Tos Paftaiys in FOANGD 

. vort — g . 
po xa 

* Jug dor, rat ld d Trani 1 
po; N Tov; "Bdoboug, xt Nd # 
flv, dx" kririut 755 KM; 1 
Tolapuoy i 01128 Tov Juipygrees 780 


Abapꝶ, v da NN di 
Yixe v Caeſar tells us, that the 
Gaul were divided into two privieis 
pal factions, at the head of which 
were the Aedui on one ſide, and 


© Sequani on the other. The later, 


not able to ſubdue the former, 
called the Germans from the other 
ſide of the Rhine to their aſfiſtance, 
who ſcated them ſelves in Gaul, grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed the Aedui-agd their 
friends, and in Caeſar's, tims a- 
mounted:to the number of a hun- 
dred and twenty, thouſand, under 
the command of Arioviſtus, Caeſar 
ſent an embaſſy to this bing, re. 
quiring only, that he would reſtore 
to the Aedui their hoſtages, permit 
= — to do the ſame, andnot 


e Germans 


his righvof — of the e 


Tc. a. - ooo lire At EE ꝰ.— — — — _— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and claimed the Aedui as his tribu- 
taries;; :eſfteeming che Gouritry on 
So the o to be as much 

as that ùn the! other 
rfl ner 


— the Romans Thus 
we find the, mans, had de 
e e 
as far 2s to 
Kane, ind claimed all the —— 
between the two rivers as their ow 


ſo that che Germans drajik of the 
waters'of.the, Araty as they- are re- 


15 55 by Virgik to have done: 

1 Was beaten. 
we ee to the other ſide. of 

245 Rhine, yet it is highly pro 


d at that time com: 
babſe chat ban German families 


never were ' cordtal- 5 to tlie 
Romana. Beſides it appears: both © 
bm Cacſar and Strabo, that other 


_ Ggrman. nations had: ſeated them- 


ſelves in Gaul, who had time enough 
wing the civil wars between Cge- 
ar · gn Pompey to. (cttle themſelves: 
with greater (ecurity.oa: 24) © 


65. At nos binc (ality & ec. * Me 


liboeus continues his diſcrurſe, arid 
— — the ſelicity of Tity- 
enlarges upon the l miſerits of 
hignſelf and h his baniſhe&campanions:: 
A itientas Afros.] He: calls the. 
Africans ſitientes, becauſe of the 
great heat of that part of the world. 
66. Stythiam.] The Ancients: 
— ob called all the northern 
the world Scythia. Meli- 
__ gives a ſtrong deſcription, 
Qoths; miſcrable exile of his coun- 


trans ſome of whom are driven 


bn 


8 aue earth, which makes it's wa- 


remafned among che Sequani, who 


to the hotteſt, and others to. the 
coldeſt parts of the world. 
Napidum Cretae veniemus Buren. 
Servies will have Crone in this place 
not tb mean the iſland of that name, 
but-chalk> He tells us of an Oaxir 
in. Meſopotamia, - which rolling with 
great rapidity, carries down” a 


3 He. ſays there is alſo a 
Scythian river called.Oaxis ; but he 
denies there beiok any ſuch river in 
Crete, He then 5 4 ſtory from 
Philiſthenes, of one Oaxes, the fon 
of Apollo and Anchille, whe found- 
ed a city in Crete, and called it v7 
his on name; which” he ſays, is 
alſo confirmed by Varro, in — oe 
4c =, pw * 19.9490; 
12 03 Yah! 
Ge mngno Anchiale partus Fe 
, ducta dolore, 8 201 
cc Et. Seminis rapiens ellurem Ocax- 
' _ + 1da palmig,, ö 20 0 


6 Edidit i in Dic | 


„ Sihl has found but” very few to 
follow him, in the fancy of inter- 
preting Creta to ſignify”, chalk. That 
there is any ſuch river as Oaxis ei- 
ther in Meſopotamia or Scythia, 
would be perhaps more difficult to 
prove, than that it is in Crete, I 
do not find the mention of it in any 
ancient author; and could almoſt 
ſulpeR, . that Servius means the 
Araxes, a river of Armenia, which 
is indeed very rapid; It reſts upon 
the authority of Servids, that this 
river is either in Meſopotamia or 


Scytlia; and upem that of Virgl, 
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that it is in Crete. I ſhould there- added from Apollonius. La Cerda 


fore make no doubt of placing it in 
Crete, were there no other autho- 
rity than that of Virgil for ſo doing. 
But Servius himſelf has acknow2 
ledged, that there ' was a city in 
Crete called Oaxes ; whence it is 
not improbable, that there was 1 
river alſo of the ſame name That 
there was anciently 'fuch à city in 
Crete, as Oaxes or Oaxus, can 
hardly be doubted. "Herodotus ſays 
expreſsly, that Oa#ns" is a city 
Crete; Ecli rig Kpirrns Odtes wig. 
Apollonius, in the firſt book of His 
| Argonauticks, calls Crete the Oax- 


ian land; 


Aaxluno oy Kells ode Tore 
NuyPn 
Ax id Auxraio and orios bs wh 
ion 


ApaFapim yang ee ache. 


vibius Soquelite . that Oaxes 

is a river of Crete, and that it gave 

name to the city Oaxia, for which 

he quotes the above verſes of Varro; 

* Oaxes Cretae, a quo civitas 
** Oaxia, Varro hoe docet ; 


6 Quos magno Anchiale partus ad- 
« ducta dolore, 2 
Et geminis capiens tellurem Oax- 
1 z palmis. 


The learned reader wil Loblerve, that 
the verſes quoted by Servius and Vi- 
bius from Varro, are the very ſame 


| with thoſe which have been pro- 


of Grind,” in his Lexicon Geogr 


ſays, that. mention of - nerd 
wrt E the Anicien dar 
de A e the authority of Vines 
ſufficient to determine that th 
was a river non by that name 


Crete ; *eſpeci Conſidering 5 
0 ee "oi 


eminent 4 wad have mae 
no ſcruple to follow Virgil. Bau- 
9 


affirms, that Oaxes is 15 
river of Crete, on Which the 
Oaxus is ſituated, 'according to He- 
rodotus 5 and adds, that it is called 
Oaxia' by Vafto and Vibius SeZ 
queſter; - Oaxes, fluvius Cretae 
« frigidiflimus Oaxum oppidu 
44. teſſe Herodot. e 2 5 
* pidum Oaxes et Oaxia Br Var- 
<< ronem appellatur, ficut apud Vi- 
„ bium” Sequeſtrum. Cujus nul- 
© lum exſtat in Creta indicium.“ 
Moreri ſays almoſt the ſame with 
Baudrand; „ QOaxes, fleuve de 
Crete, extremement froid, avec 
une ville de ce nom. Herodote 
“ en fait mention, dans le 3 livre. 
« Vibius Sequeſter et Varron nom- 
ment la ville Oaxis et Oaxia,” 
I'cannot imagine whence theſe Lex- 
icographers diſcovered the ;coldneſs 
of the Oaxes. They both quote 
Herodotus amiſs ;- for he does not 
ſay a word of it in his third book; : 
and 'only juſt mentions, in his fou 
that a city of that name is faid 


be in Crete: Fel. ms Kprrns 'Oafos 
w. And H,. yay 6 O ane 
Onpaies 


—. 

+4 
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ee de leg. 
Op res 47 7 river. 


To 
onclude ; ſince. it appears evidently, 


, that 
called 
was prgbably. a 


1 4 8 
ere was à city in Crete 
axus; and as 


river of the ſame name; we may 


conclude, that Virgil did not with: 
85 good . reaſon, place this river in 
I mpſt, not however omit 
objections of Eobanus, who thinks 
quotation from Apollonius, in- 
of ſtrengthening the argument 
rt of which it is produced, 
enti ſubverts it. He obſeryes, 
that " the firſt ſyllable of Ouxei, in 
irgil, is ſhort, whereas it is — 
in Apollonius; whence he infers 
tae they are rot th ſame, : If any 
think this merits, any at- 
tention I would defire him to con- 
ſider, that in the very next verſe, 
the firſt ſyllable of Britannos is ſhort, 
whereas it is long in Lucretius;. 


Nam uid Britannum caelum 
0 differre putamus.“ 6 


in ſu 


67. Et penitus tate diviſes 6. 
Britannes.] Servius interprets pe- 
nitus, omnino; and tells us that the 
Britons are here ſaid to be diuiſes, 
becauſe Britain was formerly joined 
to the continent, and is deſcribed 
by the Poets as another world. Whe- 
ther Britain was formerly Joined: to 

e continent or not, - has been a 
ubje&t of great diſpute amongſt the 
learned, and is likely ſo to remain; 
fine thi ſeparatlon was more anci- 


ns - = 
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* \ 


NOT AS it | 


it had qa 


tion of ſo remarkable a piece of 


4 


u 36 aus ' 45.454 , 
17 than any hiſtory, now, extank; 
hoſe who affirm that Britain was 
once a peninſula, look upon, the verſe 
now before us, as an argument in 
their favour, thinking that Virgil 
would not have called the Britons 
dipiſos toto orbe, if he had not known 
from good . that their 
0 was originally joined to it; 
be anſwered, that, if 
wn to the Romans, 
it could not have been unknown to 
Julius Caeſar, who was no leſs 
verſed i in literature than in arms; 
nor would he have omitted the men- 


hiſtory, in the * 8 he 
gives of out illan des, drviſat 


does not neceſſarily imply; that Bri+ 
tain was once joined tò the conti- 
nent. We may ſay, that France is 
divided from Italy by the Alps; but 
then we do not intend to expreſs, 
that France and Italy were ever 
joined together, without the inter- 
vention of thoſe mountains. Thus 
we find in the ſecond Georgick, 
Diviſae arboribus patriae, by which 
words it cannot poſſibly be imagined, 
that the Poet intended to ſignify, 
that countries, which were formerly 
joined together, are now ſeparated 
by trees. Therefore, in the paſſage 
before us, we cannot underſtand 
Virgil to mean any more, than that 
Britain is a country ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from all the then known parts of the 
earth, as to ſeem another world; 
juſt as America has in later ages been 
called a new world, 

68. En 
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68. En unquam, &c.] Ie is in- 
terpreted unguumne, ali 
and an unguam: but Rugeus — 
ſerves, that theſe words only expitefs 
a bare interrogation ; whezeay V ir- 
gil means here an interro are. join- 
ed with a deſire; a fort 
ing in Meliboeus- after the 
which he is obliged ta quit. 2 


. RE AG 4p, 4 
Eclogue; io K 


* — —— an 05 

6 Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tus di- 
« cerefacta? !' 

« En erit, ut liceat totum "mii 

„s ferre per orbem 

% Sola Sophocleo tua — 
% cothurno ? 


Here the Poet evidently expreſſes a 
d ire to haue an opportunity of ce- 
1 his patron's praiſes. 

69. Tuguri.] For 8 
peculs for pauli; ver ver thre br 


were thatched: with 
firaw (culmus). Meliboeus deſcribes 
the meanneſs of his cottage, by re- 
preſenting! it as covered with turf. . 


becauſe — 


70. — — . ih ariftas.] 
Servius, and moſt others interpret 
= Dar mag taking} it for 

expreiſion, bearde of 
— — and harveſts; for 
years. La Cerda rejects thia inter · 
—— — 
follower oi the learned i Garmanus, 


whole, opinion he ſupports|: in the 


„ cular and filly; 


” « Shelf 


7X. aay 14 * of im" PF 3 


following 3 5 As Li Poet 
* bas already ſaid. indetiniteiy, lang- 
2 — toy ms contradivtiott 
to 96ars, | which 
contracts the eupreſſion to a ſhort 
and in a manner definite time. 
« For if it is euer, and nat after u 
<<, long time how! can it bo 
66 ſome: years? Noſides this cipgef- 
4 fion,  manyiltards ar ber 
4 many Jummers, ſeems to be 
juſt as ii ay os 
% fhould ſaꝝ many eluſters are 
ES 
« 4 ad 
* 3 per 4 — emen · 
* ur for decem anno. There 
A — us will have the par- 
< tiale pat to ſignify only the orides 
4 of time, which makes 
te herd: to: ſpeak thus; Sh. I wen 
% wonder": at any 4 feu flraggling 
e beards appearing in my once; D 
ell; As if he ſhould ſay, 
L pros nor after E hes 
„% time, fering the borders": of 
« country, 23 the roof ß 2. — 
cc 2 
4 realms, 2 — 167 jpe 
© ance on 
« beards? — doit re 10 
C neuen borallhvued: the 22 auh 
% fattiong hereafter to. 
* to o at my 
« field ? For he preſumes, that he 
"ſhall never return to the borders 
« of his country, to his roof, to his 
«© realms ; and therefore ſhall never 
ie Wonder at che thinneſh of tis 
% corn. This explication is con- 
6 firmed 


Br 1” 


nw - 


| 
| 


Shall the 
fl. 


2270 


23 
— 


& firmed the three followin 
* verſes; in which the lowing 4 
E,complains} thatichis': fickds and 
&.-cultivated lands will be deformed 
«by the im ſoldier undo his 
&corn waſted by 2: Harbarian, 
c which is nothing olie, than chat 
& only a feu ſtraggling beards will 
&. #emain.' For what elſe can bet ex- 
450 ' when the fields are in the 
2 paſſeſſion of a ſoldier and a Bar- 
©<;barian ?? To theſe objections 
may be anſwered, that there is no 
contradiQion between after a long 
imd and after ſome years; "Surely 
any man may call ſome yvart of ba- 
niſhment, with the loſs of hiv eſtate 
along} time. That Meliboeus does 
not ſay he ſhall never ſee his country, 

or he fail not ſee it after a lon 4 
but makes — rhe 
ſhall ever be periniited to? retuin; 
at the fame time. expreſſing ſome 
little hope, that it may come to 
paſs, as/was obſerved in tho note on 


ver, 68. That there is no impro- 


priety in uſing beards for years, it 
being wery natural ſor a count 4 
man to meaſure time. by harve 

The beards are a very conſpicous 
part ofi\ths: bearded wheat, which 
was the, only ſort known fo the Ro: 
man 1 Hence we very 
frequently find arifa put ſor the 
corn itſelſ, as in a yr ar od 


* Chioniam pingui Büchern muta- 
12 vit ariſta. . 3 


1 indes 2101 15 
And. by "WM ” wid + 


KR lil "= 


6 Ne gravidis procumbat cul- 
% N mus ariſtin. . i 


int a8 
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„ % que fara 
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mM 8 mn folque- inſt 
' 6; bis 0 Nit. egen 


The beard, ſays Vene is called 
ariſta, becauſe areſcat prims, it 
+ ro firſt. T —.— it is the 
firſt ſign of the ripeneſs of the wheat, 
and conſequently of the harveſt! 
hence it is no harſh figure in Poetry, 
to uſe the firſt conſpieueus fign of 
harveſt to exproſs the harveſt fel; 
Meſſis is uſed for In in * fifth 
Eclogue ; | 


Ante. 8 f. beer erit; ſi 
«© meſſis in umbra:? 


and nothing is more frequent among 
the Poets, than to uſe ſummers and 
years promiſcuouſlyu- In the laſt 
place: that it ſeems more harſh, to 
underſtand aliquot ariſtat to mean 
the bad huſbandry of the ſoldiers to 
whom the lands were given, than 
to take poſt 'nliquoti/ariftas for 

alig —.— Eau r willi 2 
fancy poſt- ari/tas to be uſed in che 
ſame manner, as tu poſt carecta la- 
tebas in the third Eclogue; and to 
be a deſcription of the lands of Me- 
liboeus,: whoſe farm: conſiſted of a 
few.acres, adjoining: to m; poor little 
cottattey the roof of which was fo 
low, as hardly to appearæ ãboue the 
tall corny! and therefare it might be 
ſaid to iliẽ hid among th beards or 
behind them, poſt aniſtas: T cannot 


help 


RNA A SFr S877 58 88 


* 


"1 /BOCOLIC: ECLE © KEE 


Barbarus has ſegetes'? En quo diſcordia cjves 
en queis conſevimus agros ! 
Inſere nunc, Meliboee, pyros, pone ordine vites : 


Perduxit miſeros fen 


1 

' + *@_ Batbarien the lande? 
hither | 7 12 brought 2 

able citizens Ser, 

2 we bave 


ws 7 


Ite meae, felix — pecus, ite capellae. 7 5 Kalli! New, Melibieus, in- 


Non ego vos po 


hac, viridi projectus in antro, 


graft your pears, and Plant your 


wines in _— Go, hed. mw 


Dumoſa pendere procul de rupe videbo. 


Carmina nulla canam: non, me paſcente, capellae hull a mr — — 05 


rock, 44 1 pus uiii in uno e. any uf Ling: . my geats, 9 
Zar ES ko” 


help being of Dr Trapp's opinion, 
that this — is Hrangeh 
abſurd. 

71, Novalia. ] See the note on 
ver, 71, of the firſt Georgick. 

72. Barbarus has ſegetes.] Hein- 
ſius, as he is quoted by Burman, 
ſeems to approve of a different point- 
ing in this and the preceding verſe ; 


Impius haec tam culta novalia miles 
habebit - 
Barbarus ? has ſegetes | | 


731 Perduxit.] Pierius found per. 
duxit in the old Vatican, and Lom- 
bard manuſcripts, and praduxit in the 
Roman, Medicean, and ſome other 
manuſcripts. Heinſius, and after 
him Burman reads produxit, but 
perduxit, is the common, and moſt 
approved readj 

En gueis con — agros. ] Pie- 
rius ſays it is his nos conſevimus a- 
gris in the Roman manuſcript,, 'and 
highly approves of this reading. Bur- 
man obſerves, that it is ' conſevimas 
in Stephens's edition of Pierius, which 
Maſyicius made uſe of; but that it 
is conſuevimus in the Breſeia edition, 
which indeed ſeems to agree better 
with what Pierius ſays; than con/e- 
vimus. Catrou contends yehement- 
ly for con ſuruimut inſtead of conſovi- 
(wu 


felix pecus as the common reading, 


mus, and accordingly tranſlates ck | 
words 2 es _ Rue que que 
Phabitude nous avoit 1 
For this reading he Lees upoh 
the authority. of an edition . at 
Baſil in 1586. But — ob- 
ſerves, that the expreſſions uſed in 
the Baſil edition are all copied from 
Pierius, without owning his name. 
74. Inſere nunc.] This ig an 
< jronical apoſtrophe, of Meliboeus 
„eto himſelf, wherein he expreſſes 
his indignation at his haying be- 
„ ſtowsd ſo much vain labour in 
„ cultivating his gardens arid vines 
for the uſe — Barbariatis. 255 
is a particle ada to 
„ Thus Juvenal, e 


cheres. 


my 


© I nunc, et vonth vitam com- 
66 neal en,” Rvaevs.. 


7 s. 1 made this dam J 
Pierius ff ſpeaks 1 — emit 


which ſeems alſo to have been a 

mitted by Servius. But he found 74s 
meas felix m pecus in the Ro- 
man, Oblongs Lombard, and ſome 
other manuſcripts; and thinks this 
laſt reading has ſornething fwectes 


* * 
dere f 
12 So Pi found it are" 


- — 
= * —— —— — 


| — he thinks it ſli 
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; pluck barn?) : 
751 11, 25 bit. Florentem cytiſum et ſalices carpetis amafas. 


8 Tir. Hic tamen han mecum a 
TI. But yet you may vi cere noftem , -- 151 ' $6 
bor this night with we err 
| NO 7 2 8. 
ral. manuſcripts, and in Aruſianus. other cxamples of be uſed 


'The' common reading in his time 
was Dumoſa de rupe procul pendpre. 


He found Frondeſa pendere procul de 


icean manuſcript. 


* there ſrom 
hraſe of 

Wg. Sen.] . oo the note on 

= my of the ſecond Georgick. 
. . Bo. Hic tamen, &c.] Meliboeus 
0 to propoſe going on with his 
rney ; but Tityrus kindly invites 
to ſtay that night, and partake 
of ſuch fare as his cottage affords. 
an c, . noctem.] In the 
« Lombard, Medicean, and moſt 
4 other manuſcripts, it is he me- 
« cum poteris reguigſcers note, in the 
c ahlative caſe, as moſt of the com- 
«© mon copies have it. But Arufi- 
& anus Maſs in Elacutionum li- 
«© Jello, hay hanc noctem, in the ac- 

4% cuſative. PI ERIus,. 

In the Milan editions of 1481 and 
5 39, the Paris editions of 154 1 and 
1600, the old London edition by 
Pynſon, and in the Antwerp edition 
of 1543, it is hat wotte, The ſame 
teading is acknowledged alſo by 
Robert Stephens, Ruagus, and Maſ- 
Vicius. Guellius, Suſſannaeus, Al- 
dus, Pulman, La Cerda, Heinſius, 
uningam and Burman, read hanc 
nallem, which I find alſo in the Ve- 
pice edition of 1562, and in. the 


rupe in the 


CEE 


noftem ſeems to be the beſt reading, 

it expreſles an invitation to ſtay 
ö i role; t. We dae veral 
is: od 


copy of the Medicean. Time 


in like manner in the: acauſative 
caſe ; ; as in the fourth Georgick, 


1 2 
Flet noctem.“ i 


In the bit Aeneid, 


« ] In faciem Mins OY nem ac 


„ plius unam 
00 Falle dolo. “ 


And in de fiſh, 1 


4 Complexi inter ſe noBtemgiv 
* TO" morantur,” 


4 
+ uh 


In like manner we art the acCuſa. 


tive Ng in weed rr Aeneid, 


10 inks totidem fine fi 


e dere nottes,” 
1 


Andi in the ſrth, t er 
* 2 atque 2 ade 5 jam 
| 3 cc Dit. 


3 
40 + Veſtibulum even 
1 W 614 
And nde, xi 
ql 


«© as Tibl. ga » me be, 
May el” 
6 neben, 


* * 
af? - 


Poteris. ] 


Sup 10 I 


Ca 


tive 


fa. 


Servus, 


C ology 


een Fer os 


Fronde ſuper viridi, ſunt nobis mitia poma, py; 72 50 we — 

Caſtaneae moiles, et | : 7 7 — 7, and 

Et jam furima oa ene lade 2 2. — Fl 22 

Majoreſque cadunt altis de 37 2. x —_ 2 2 1 ond greats 
NOTES. 

. Poteris. ] Piertus found potbrad in ab we fad nne: To eh haj'in 

the Roman and Medicean manu-.''ethi; 3 . | 


ſcripts. Burman contends for this 
reading, which is alſo approved by 
Heinſius, and ſeveral other editors 
La Cerda, Ryaeus, and majiy pthets 
tead poteris, w ch ts allowed A0 
1% Mis potty Meth 
itia por: a, 

{hae ogy fv ar: cum 15 
eg But the Poet may meant 
mild, in oppeſition to thoſe forts; 
which ate vety harſh,” and ſcarce fir 
to be eaten. Or perhaps mil 7 

ples may be fed wilt eh as are 
Fla by culture, to d ditringuifn t 
from wildings « or crabs. 

82. Ca aftatiedt millet. Y auen * 
terprets molles, matiirùs again; but I 
do not know, that 'chefinuts are 
ſoft, when they are ripe. Some 
will, have mller 46: mean Arlo and 


freſh; others think the Poet means 


2 partiziular ſort of „ which 
is diſtinguiſhed by this epithet from 

e Caan , hirſuta, . They are 
20 b Baabe e loſe the rough- 
neſs of their huſk, by being re 
on an almond; N 


i Cxltaneamggile EPR Gelten 


git echinis” * 7 eck 


6 + Mirar fruQtus fan bete fu”, pe 


Perhaps we. are to ian tand, be 
qolles: Töten 


Ancients were a& —.— 
1 thy way of preparing them, ne 


Preſſi copia lactit.] 8 


derſtands this to mean cheeſe; E- 


mulcti et in caſeum coafti, Others 
think it means curdled mllk. 
I believe it fignifies cutd, from which 
the wilk has been ſqucezed out, itt 
order to make chebſe. We find i 
che third Georgick, that the 
herds uſed to carry the cytd;” | oo 
as it was preffed, into the 1 Wes 
or elſe falt it; and fo ky it 
1 5 againft winter; . 


* 8 riſque duns, „tte 
«Noe vo nn quod. jams ene: 


n Sub lucem exportans — ad 
„ oppida paſtor ; - 5 
e Aut pasco lale cantingunt, hy- 
„ emique teponunat. 
It was therefore analogous 10 vlt 
die cal new ehecſe. 

Et jam famma' þ1 Se] 
This deſcription in eve * 
the country is very natural, and ſull 
of paſtoral ſimplicity. The finoak 
ing of tho cottage ehimnies nee 
wry kibbutets have left off 2 

and ate preparing kholr ſup- 
&. The lengthening of the fhas 
does, that fall rom the noi 
in bine 1 rural, and de⸗ 
* an artletd manner e mens 
8 time, ſuituble to the mes. 


Kren, 1 
Cz CLOGA 
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E OA SECUNDA. 


AL E X 1 8. 
"The dC - = (aa 
tener, r Rester Nun Corpdon ardebat 


93 rt. f 


} | N VO 7E S. On et EF: 


2 7 . or, Cc. ] In this 
Eclogue ow 222 the Sh 
ſion of a ſhepherd for a; beautiful 
boy, with whom he is greatly in 
love. The inclinations to this unna- 
tural vice were long before Virgil's 
time ſpread over great part of the 
world,” and may be looked: upon as 
one of the greateſt abominations of 
the Heathen, there being ſeveral 
inftances of the wrath of God being 
peculiarly inflicted on ſuch as were 
addicted to it. However, it-woult 
be as unjuſt to cenſure Virgil par- 
ticularly for having mentioned this 
crime without a mark of deteſta- 
tion, as to condemn him for his 
idolatry, than which nothing is more 
abominable in the ſight of God. It 
would be very eaſy to excuſe our 
Poet, by ſhewing the frequent men- 
tion of this vice by many of the 
moſt eſteemed Greek and 1 
writers, whoſe YE deities were 
ſuppoſed to be guilty of it; but Ido 
not chuſe to ſtain — — pers with 
the repetition of ſuch — impu- 
rities, and could rather wiſh it was 
poſſible to bury them in oblivion. 
Some indeed have ventured to af- 
firm, that this whole Eclogue is no- 
thing but a warm, deſcription of a 
pure Stendſhip;, ur]. car an im- 
— — Od — A | = af * 


partial reader will be ſoon con- 
vinced, that many of the expreſſions 
are too warm to admit of any ſuch 
interpretation. This however may 
be ſaid in Virgil's commendation, 
that be keeps up to bis. character of 
modeſty, by not giving way to an 
laſcivious or indecent words, Which 
few. of his contemporaries could 
know how to avoid. even in treati 
f leſs criminal ſubjects. The rl 
_ lines are à narration of Cory- 
's paſſion; in which the Poet 


pin eat imitates the beginning of the 
in 


s of Deen ; 1 

Ar Tis nous, ri Armies Jpar 
ipal 

Ts 'popOav eg, hl meine ou 


179 d, 
Mice. Toy Paine 2 oi 1 e. 


| aun. 


6 * amorous a“ lov'd a 
charming boy, 
& As N a8 , could frame, 


Ua hy dl, Ab⸗naturd | an 


4 


dat 


' BUCOLIG HCL i. 
Delicias domini: nec, quid ſperaret, habebat, 


f 


Coryden.] The Commentators 


are unanimous almoſt, in ſuppoling 
that Virgil means himſelf under the 
feigned name of Corydon. They 
ſeem perſuaded, that he was always 
thinking of himſelf; and continually 
deſcribing his own buſineſs, and his 
own follies in theſe Bucolicks. In 
ſhort, they make a meer Proteus of 
him, varying his ſhape in almoſt 
every Eclogue, In the firſt he was 
Tityrus, old, poor, and a ſervant ; 
but here, under the name of Cory- 
don, he is young, handſome, and 
rich. There he cultivated only a 
few barren acres, half covered with 
ſtones and ruſhes, on the banks of 
Mincius : here he is 1 of fine 
paſtures, and has a thouſand lambs 
feeding on the mountains of Sicily. 
Theſe are ſuch inconſiſtencies, that 


I wonder any one can imagine, that 
Virgil is both Tityrus and Corydon. 


For my own part, I believe he is 
neither; at - leaſt, not Corydon, 
there being ſome room to imagine, 
that he might mean himſelf under 
the name of Tityrus, a ſhepherd 
near Mantua, and an adorer of Au- 
guſtus, It ſeems moſt probable, 
that the perfon of Corydon is as 
fictitious as the name. eee 
Axrdebat.] This verb is uſed alſo 
by Horace in an active ſenſe; — | 
| ) TIT ON gb v/ & F 
Non fola comptos ar/it-adulteri | 
** Crines, et aurum yeſtibus jHitum 
Mirata, regaleſqie cults, © 
„Et cbmites, Helene La? 
en ena: Lo OI 


| 37 
be delight of biz lord; ani 
＋ 75 7 e 


-. 


NOTES, 


— 


— + 


It is allowed by the Criticks to be the 
ſtrongeſt word that can be uſed, to ex- 
preſs the moſtextremepafſion, There- 
fore it does not ſeem to ſuit with the 
purity of a diſintereſted friendſhip. 
. Alexim.] The Commentators are 
not ſo well agreed about the 
of Alexis, as they are about that of 
Corydon. Servius ſeems to think. it 
was Auguſtus, ** Cacfar Alexis in 
„ perſona inducitur,” Surely no- 
thing can be more abſurd, than to 
imagine that Virgil, who in the firſt 
Eclogue bad erected altars to Au- 
ſtus, ſhould now degrade him to a 
pherd's boy; delicias Domixi, and 
afterwards O formoſe puer. Would 
the Poet have dared to call Auguſtus 
a boy, the very term of ＋— 
uſed by his enemies, which Servius 
bimſelf tells us was forbidden by a 
decree of the Senate, as we have 
ſeen already in the note on ver, 43. 
of the firſt Eclogue? Not much 
leſs ridiculous is the imagination of 
Joannes Lodovicus Vives, that Alexis 
is Gallus, whom at the ſame time 
he allows to have been appointed by 
Auguſtus, to command over armies 
and provinces. Virgil would not 
have treated ſo great a perſon with 
ſuch familiarity. In the tenth Ec- 
logue indeed, where he celebiateg 
an amour of Gallus, he repreſents 
him under the character of a ſhep- 
herd ; but not without making an 
apology for that liberty. 


Nee ta poeniteat pecorig divine 


«c 
3 ws 
. * « Et 
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1 e e , Fg Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumina, fagos . 


1:ps 3 and there in 2 


Aſſidue veniebat : ibi haec incondita ſolus 


tered theſe incoherent words in Montibus, et _ ſtudio Jactabat i inani. 5 


vain to the mountains and woods, 


NOTES. 


6 Et formoſus oves * fymina per 
“ vit Adonis. 


Bervius mentions ſeveral other epi 


nians concerning the real perſon of 
Alexis. He mentions one Alex- 
ander, a ſcrvant of Polio. It is 
pretended, that Virgil,” being in- 
vited to dine with his maſter,” took 
notice of his extraordinary beauty; 
and ſell in love with him; upon 
which Pollio made a preſent of him 
to the Poct, Others think he was 
Caeſat's boy, and that his maſter 
gehghted in hearing him praiſed. 
Servius mentions another opinion; 
that the name of Pollios boy, who 
was given to Virgil, was Corydon. 
He concludes with faying, that 


Alexis was a proud boy, but greatly 


in favour with Pollio, to whom Vir- 
gil made his · court by praiſing his 
beloved flaye. Apuleius alſo affirms 
that Alexis was a feigned- name for 
a boy belonging to Pollio; but Mar- 
tral — ts have taken him for 4 
favourite of Mecacnas ; - 


4 Sit Maecenates, nan deerunt, 
1 Flacce, Marones, 
17 Vigibumgue tibi vel tua rura 
dabunt. 
6 FE 8 perdiderat miſerae vigina 
Cremonae, 


5 — Flebar et abduQtas Tityra 


60 Rike Tü ours paupertatom: fancy 


que malignam 


te 
801d Teng et n dlz ahirs wh 


94 * © 7 


— Acgipe deter et n maxi- 
- n Mus 
& Tu licet et noſtrum, dixit, 
„ Alexin ames, . 


60 Ane domini menſis pulcher- 


“ rimus ill,, 
4 Marmorea funders nigra fa 
na manu; 


Fc „ Ee libat 1 roſeis carcheſia 
„ labris, 


N e terant ipſum ſollicitare 
4 PR em. 
60 Excidit attonito pinguis | Galates 


| c«c poetae x; 
© Theſlylis et rubras ,meſlibuy 
„ uſta genas ; 
6c © Protinus ltalam concepit, et arma 
F* virumque 
Qui modo vix culicem fleverat 
de orerudi.” 


And i in another epigram, we e nd 
& Et Maecenati Maro cum cats. 


ret Alexim, 
| & Nota tamen Marſ fuſca Me 
6 leniserat” 


N all theſe E opi 8 
re t might 
— 4 if E dab vg 
to-inguire after them, the beſt con- 
cluſion we can make ſerms to be, 
that Alexis was no real perſon at all, 
but, 3 mere cregturg gf che Pper's 


3 an, 


2. 1. B. len,) Te % a word 
uſed, 755 a perſon or thin of 
ch any one ig ven fond ; thus 


Cicero, 


' BVCOLIC. EC L H. 


O crudelis ** nihil mea carmina curas ? 

Nil noſtri miſerere? mori me denique coges? 
Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant : 
Nunc virides etiam occultant ſpineta lacertos : 
Theſtylis et rapido feſſis meſſoribus aeſtu 


Theftylis pounds garlici and wild thyme, 


NOTES. 


Cicero; 6. Quid amores, ac deli- 
„ ciac tuae Roſcius?” and Ca- 


4 Paſſer deliciae meae puellaa; 


and Martial, 


« Reddita Roma fibi eſt; et ſunt, 
e te praeſide, Caeſar 
& Deliciae populi, quae fuerant 
% domini.“ 


And again, | 
6 Stellae Fs mei 2 ” 


6.0 r Alexi, c.] cory- 
don expatiates on the cruelty of 
Alexis, and repreſents the violence 
of his own paſſion, by telling him, 
that even in the heat of the days! 
when all animals ſeek to 'repoſe 
themſelves, and the weary reapers 
retire under the ſhade to eat their 
dinners, he alone neglects his eaſe, 
purſuing the ſteps of his beloved. 

7. Coges,] La Cerda reads cogis 
in the preſent tenſe, which he thinks 
more expreſſive: than the future: 
but the beſt authority ſeems to be 


for copes, as Pierius found it in the 


an ma t. The ſame 


reading is admitted alſo by Heinſun, 
Ruaeus, and others. 


8. Nunc etiam pecudes nmbrigs ot 
Frigera captant.}- In the warmer 


climates, tn ſhepherds are obliget 
to ſhelter their flocks from the heat 
in the middle of the day, under * 
or ſpreading trees. is cortfe> 
ently the moſt convenient time 
them to refreſi themſelves with 
— note oft 5 
337 of the third Georgicx. 
9. Virides .'.. . lacertots.I The 
een lizard is very common in 
Fra taly; and is ſaid to be found alſo in 
Ireland. It is larger than our cm- 
mon eft or ſwift, '' This animal is 
mentioned by Tpescribts, in his 
Oaaurin, as marking the time a 
noon by ſleeping i m the hedges; 


—TIz n 70 bee, Sila W 


"Avixa d 5 caps * ee 
xt 


OY” Jn 


— Where now at burning ngon ? 
_ „ What urgent buſineſs make thes 
s leave the town, © / 
„ Whilſt bleating flocks in Sade 
avoid the heats, 
* And ev'ty lizard to his hole re- 
10 treats? Canren. 


3 


10. lis "FO 6s us, 
that 2 was a country ſer- 
vant, and ſeems to think her name 
was rather Jyfilu, becauſe "ſhe 
dreſſed their dinner for the reapers. 
He ſeems therefore to derive her 
name from 1 which — an 

C 4 earthen 


B, berhs for the reapers 
totaried with the rapid beat. 
But wobilft J purſue your fleps 
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Allia ſerpyllumque herbas contundit olentes. 
At mecum raucis, tua dum veſtigia luſtro, 


onder the burning fun, I join Sole ſub ardenti reſonant arbuſta oicadis. 


* — — 2 — Nonne fuit ſatius triſtes Ae iras | 
, Wat it not better to endyre the bitter anger of Amaryllis,' 1. t AR obige: | 1 
3 NOTES. 

earthen pan, This Ruacus thinks I ſhall not purſue this argument any 


to be very inſipid, and not without 
reaſon. But Catrou ſeems fond of 
this interpretation, and indulges 
ſelf in an imagination, that 
heſty lis or rather Teſylis was Vir- 
gil's mother. It ſeems that old Ti- 
tyrus, the Poet 8 father, of whom 
we heard ſo much in the firſt Ec- 
logue, was a, potter by trade, and 
ſo his wife is here repreſented under 
the name of Te/tylis.,, This old wo- 
man, it ſeems, was a good houſe- 
wife, and dreſſed the dinner for the 
77 ers with her own hands. 
e de Virgile ne ſeroit- elle 

66 point repreſentee. i icy, ſous le nom 
er 2 1 On ſcait que le Pere 
« de rgile « Etoit un Potier de terre 
de ſon metier, Dyailleurs il eſt 
4 nature! que la mere de Virgile, en 
'borme "menagere, ſe ſoit charge 
dans ſa famille d'appreter le diner 
des moiflonneurs,” By this me- 
thod of criticiſing, we need not de- 
far of finding out, not only the fa- 
N and mother of Virgil, but even 
| his relations and friends. To 
me it appears very abſurd, that the 
mother of this wealthy Corydon, 
who had a thouſand lambs feeding 
on the mountains of Sicily, ſhould 
have. occaſion. to buſy berſelf in 
90 Tie dinner for the, xcapers, Be- 
heftylis is mentioned  after- 

wards. as a ſcrt of riyal. of Alexis, 
haying begged two kids of Corydon: 
which be, deſigned for a But 


190 1b 


La 


farther, ſeeing the learned Critick 
himſclf, upon ſocond thoughts, ſays 
it. may ſeem. more probable that 
Teſtilis does not come from the La- 
tin word teſta, but that it is rather 
Tpefflli, a Greek name, taken 
from a ſhepherdeſs of Theocritus, 
and that ſhe was the cook-maid at 
Virgil's farm. Milton has a paſſage 
in his L. Allegro, r not very unlike this 
before us; 


Where Senden and Thyrſis met, 
« Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 
„Of herbs, and other country 
"RM meſſes, 5 
« Which the neat handed Phyllis 
* dreſfles,”  - 


11. Allia ferpyllunque, ' We. 
Theſe herbs ſeem to have been uſed 
by the Roman farmers to recruit the 
exhauſted ſpirits of thoſe who have 
laboured in the heat. Pliny informs 
us, that Garlick was much uſed in 
the country as a medicine; Al- 
„ lium ad multa ruris praecipue 
e medicamenta prodeſſe creditur.” 
For ſerpyllum, ſee the note on ver. 
30. of the fourth Georgi ck. 

13. Sole ſub ardenti, &c.} The 
cicadae uſe to ling molt in hot wea- 
ther, and in the: middle of the day. 
See the note on ver. 328, of the 
third Georgick. 


14 Nenne fuit ſatius, &c.] Co- 


rydon declares, that the cruelty 70 8 
is 


9 Foc 
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Atque ſuperba pati faſtidia? nonne Menalcan ? 15 0% ber proud difdain Þ. Was it - 


Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus eſſes; rr due 1 
O formoſe puer, nimium ne crede colori. == yet, 0 charming bey, 
inia nig intu truſt not too much in t 
Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. —— by beauty, 


_ on the ground, whilſt the duſty byacinths are gather, 
I 14; 2044 3 ain 1221 72 2 Al 
da: io n 5 auth os dz, ita 


his former loves, however great, 
was more tolerable than the ſcorn of 
Alexis, whom ; he ethorts not to 
truſt too much to ſo: frail a thing a 
beauty. m7 5093 LE lo 20 1 111 

: maryllidis. ] „Servi tells us 
that the true name ai Amaryllis was 
Leria, a girl whom Maecaenas gave 
to Virgil, as he did alſo Cebes, 
whom the Poet mentions under the 
feigned name of Menalcas. - The 
learned Catrou is of opinion that 
Servius had no authority for it, and 
that they are rather fictitious per- 
ſons, In the firſt Eclogue, Ama- 

lis was imagined to mean no leſs 
3 Rome herſelf; but here ſhe is 


32K ©+%4 # 


5 tios, quos habuit,” Burman won- 
ders where Maſvicius met with this 
note; ſince it is not to be found in 
any of the copies of Servius. It 
ſeems however to be of a piece with 
what we have found in the note on 
Alexim in the firſt line; where Alexis 
is ſaid to mean Auguſtus Caeſar. 
If we could be perſuadeg to believe 
that; it would not be difficult to 
imagine Menalcas to mean Mark 
Anthony, the great rival of Au- 
guſtus, But this imagination is en- 


24/41] 95141 91th 511 een 
tirely deſtroyed by our finding that 
the Poet had finiſhed all his Eclogues, 
before the quarrel between thoſe two, 
great perſons. t: F107 71% 
18. Alla liguſtra cadunt.] It is 
not mo to determine what 
plant Virgil meant by ligu/trams 
All that can be gathered from what 
he has ſaid of it is, that the flowers 
are white and of no value. Pliny 
ſays it is a tree; for in the twenty - 
fourth chapter of the twelfth book, 
where he is ſpeaking of the Cypros 
of Egypt, he uſes the following 
words; Quidam hanc eſſe dicunt 
e arborem quae in Italia Liguſtrum 
4 yocatur,” Thus alſo we find in 
the tenth chapter of the twenty; 
fourth book, Liguſtrum eadem 
<« arbor eſt quae in oriente Cypros.“ 
In the eighteenth chapter of the ſix- 
teenth book he tells us it grows in 
watery places; Non niſi in 

% f;s proveniunt ſalices, alni, po- 
e puli, ſiler, Liguſtra teſſeris uti-, 
6 liflima,” If the Liguſtrum of 
Pliny was that which is now, com- 
monly known by that name, by us 
called Privet or Primprint, and by 
the Italians Guiftrico, which, ſeems 


a corruption of Liguſtrum, then he 


was miſtaken in affirming it to be 


the ſame with the Cypros of Egypt, 
which is the Elhanne or Alcanna. 
For Proſper. Alpinus, whoſe au- 
thority cannot well be called in 
queſtion, found great plenty of the 

Aleanna 


\ 


| 
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7 in Epe, agreeing ſuſi- 
ciently with the KE of Dioſco- 
rides: but at the ſame time he de- 


clares, that the Italian Liguftrum 


does not grow in that country. Nor 
does it's growing in watery places 
agree with the modern rum, 


which, acrording to all the Itakan 
Botahifts, 


is found in woods and 
hedges in Italy as well as among us, 
Marthiolns, in his commentaries on 
Dioſcotides, ſays that Servius, a- 
weng others, took the Liguſtrum to 
be Mat ſort of Convoluulus, which 
we cüll Great Binatueed; Qui 
« dam Liguſi rum eam Convolvuli 
— eſe ſpeciem autumant, quae 

« ſepibus, fruticibus et arbuſtis fe 
, circumyolyit, ac etiam ſaepius 
« vitium palis in vinetis, flore can- 
„ dido, lilii, ſeu calathi effigie, 
ec quam ego laevem eſſe [milacem 
„ nunquam dubitavi: 4 quorum nu- 
4 mero Beruius Grammaticus, 
« Virgilu commentator Echga ſecunda 
* — Nempe falſus, ut 

*--grbitror, quod neglexerit in hac 
« hiſtoria Plinium conſulere, Dioſ- 


. coridem, et alios de ſtirpium na- 


* tura diſſerentes. Where Mat- 
thiolus found this opinion of Servius 
I cannot tell, unleſs he made uſe of 
ſome copy very different from thoſe 
which we now have. We find no 
more in our copies of Servius, than 
that the Lixutrum is a very white, 
but contemptible flower; © Li- 
„ guſtrum autem los eſt candidiſſi- 
& mus, ſed vilrſſimus. Bodaeus a 
Stapel, in his commentaries on 


Theo phraſtus, contends that the 


22 of the Poets is the Con- 


vulus major, or Great Bindweed, 
which, he fays,: has it's name 4 V. 
gando, becauſe" it binds. itſelf about 
any trees or ſhrubs that are near it. 
He ohſarves farther, that this flower 
muſt he of a pure white ; for which 
he quotes the verſe under confidera- 
tion, and nd. ang verſes: hong 
Martial; 


ares ms er me Pro 


6c cille, 
6« Tota candidior ce 
6, Argento, nive, is, liguftro.”* 


And this from Pontanes 3 


6c Candida nec niveis Gen U. 


cc guſtra pruinis.“ 


Hence it is plain that the Ligu/firum 
muſt be a perfectly white flower, be- 
ing Joi joined with ſwans, ſilver, ſnow, 

lilies. To theſe authorities he 
might have added the following, 
which are ren by Ti Cerda from 
Ovid ; 


6c Candidior folio nivei Galatea li- 
* guftri.” 


And from Claudian 3 


7 Haec der gelata eos, haec 
Nen Rguſtris.“ | 


He Gian alſo, that the © common 
Liguſlrum, or Priuet, has a white 
flower 


D 
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flower indeed, but not ſo pure as to 
be compared with ſnow ; aud that 
it is not contemptible, having a ſweet 
ſmell, growing in bunches, and ſo 
not unft for garlands. To this he 
adds, that the Pripet is called by 
Columella Ligy/frum pigrum, to 
diſtinguiſh i it from that of the Paet's, 
in the following verſes; 


60 Et ty, ne Corydonis opes def 
pernat Alexis, 

« F. 25 Nais puerg formoſior 
« ipſa, 

“% Fer calathis violum, et gro per⸗ 
“ miſta ligaſiro 

% Balſama, cum caſia neftens Ge- 
ceoſque corymbos,”? 


But Parrhaſius, as he is quoted by 
La, Cerda, reads | niveo inſtead of 
tigro. I have ſometimes ſuſpected, 
that we ought to read, 


&« Per calathis viclam nigram, et 
„ permiſta lguſtro.“ = 


8 from theſe OE: 
Fodacus a Stapel infers that the li- 
chirum of the Poets is the ige, 
Theophraſtus, the op N, 
Dioſcorides, and the convaluulus 
major of the modern authors. It 
has a flower whiter than any ſwan or 
ſnow, and is at the ſame time a 
moſt vile and noxious weed, rooted 
— of all gardens, and 1 for gar- 

lands, on and aug. it's co- 
It muſt 


as ſoon as gather 
acknowledged, — the Great 
indiuced has a very fair pretence 


ing derived from binding, a higando 
from the pure whiteneſs, of it” 
flower; and from it's being at the 
ſame time 2 2 weed. 
Hence len ebe with 
propriety, admon iſh Alexis not 
truſt too much to his fair comp 


8 2 — 
to t wi a 
thered. We may alſo with g 

reaſon ſuſpect, — our 
not the plant intended, becauſe 
flowers are not fair — and 
are too ſweet to be rejected with 
contempt. But it 
on the other ſide, tha 
ed the Lig rum a = — 
rent places. For though he 
— in thinking it 


moſt common opinion, I 
ſated it Privet; but if any one 
ould change it for Bindweed, I 
ſhall not — contend with him. 
De Marolles tranſlates it Privet 3 


— 
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NOTES. 
te faireſt flow'r.” Dryden 27 it, the vaccinia 1 hs be the fruit of 
St 9107 1 - the ſame plant. But I have ſhewn, 


oy W kite lilies ke neglefted on the 


- iy Sid 2 


Catrou alſo tranſlites'i it in ; 60 «On 

«-laiſfe faner les 5. qui n'ont 
de la beauté.“ This he does — 
ive a better grace to his tranſlation, 
eing Tatisfied that the plant in 
queſtion is really the troiſne or pri- 
ber. But it is certainly wrong to 
put Hlies in this place, for they do 
not fall neglected but on the con- 
oy are always mentioned with 
by the Poets. Beſides, 


we Nha And before we have done 


with this Eclogue, that lilies made 

A part of the rural garland, which 
Carydon intended to prepare for 
Alexis. Dr Trapp tranſlates it 
THirÞbinds, by which I ſuppoſe he 
means the Bindweed already ſpoken 
of. * Dr Turner, one of our oldeſt 
Botaniſts, who was Phy- 
Neian to the Duke of Somerſet, in 
che eig n of Edward the Sixth, 
y A 1 Conuolvulus Wi thuynde, 

rdeored, and Weedbynde ; Gerard, 
0h wrote in the time of Queen 
Slifaeth, calls it Mahtuinde, Binde- 
web) and © Hedpe-bels : but the 
more modern writers call it only 


Nindibee; and, I think, the Gar- 
genen about London eon 5 call 
it Barebind. 


Vaccinia * Auer ] Many 
take the Vaccinium to be our Bil- 
hy? others will Have it to be the 
berry of the Priuet, imagining the 
1 1 a Hufra to be tho ſſower, and 


in a note on ver. 183. of the fourth 
Georgick, that Virgil uſes vaccinium 
only to expreſs the Greek word 
vaude, and that it is the ver 
fame flower with the Hyacinth of 
the Poets. 

This alluſion to the fading of 


flowers i isan imitation of Theocritus; ; 


Kat 70 22 Xanov bh, x 2 0 Xpoves au- 


70 Kapalhei 
Ka! To toy lab d tolw 8 £y Lap, 8 r- 
be 
Azvxzou To xp tel, papaiveras 
avixe wirlu · 
A & xi 3 * rdatral vine 
wax 
Ka! A L&Xov. wa To wardixoy, 
N 0AiYou G. | 
< Fair is the roſe; but wither ſoon 
cc awa 
Fair the ſpring violets ; but ſoon 
6 deca 
« Fair is the Wy ; ; but in falling 3 
las 


« And the white ſhow not long N 
| * unſullied lies: 


Thus blooming youthful _ 


1 quickly fey. * | 
19. Deſpectus ib fan, G.] In 
this paragraph don ey of 


his wealth, his kill in muſtek, "our 


' the beauty of his perſon. Foy of 


Dui.) It is quis in many edo, 
but the beſt authority ſeems tof be 
for qui. * 

20. e 


8 UCOLIC HOW BY. 
Lac mihi non zeftate novum, non frigore deſit. 


by 


of having new, 
fin hee 


/ milk, et 


N. 0 7 E S. 


20. Stam dives fo 10 
quam.) The Editors 

8 the pointing of this line; . — 
placing the comma after pecorit, and 
others after nivei, The controverly 
therefore is, whether nivei agrees 
with pecorts o or with las. Hein: 
ſius, as he is quoted by Burman, 
cotitends for the latter ; to maintain 
which opinion, he produces the fol- 
lowing authorities, from Ovid; ; 


Lac nwveun potes, purpureamque 
66 E 3 


E 1 " Y 5 
And | 
8 - * 
77 5 . ” 9 


« Zac mihi ſemper adeſt niueum. 


From Homer AT, 
xu 6a hun, 
From Tibullus, 


— — Nun laBir bene mixta 
r 2 


„ 
—_ * 4 


and from TI | 
Nuss lalis candidus fontes.” . 

1 „ ; 16-4 
And, 7 70% et ne? % eit 
“ — Libaret niveum inſufper 
. Lattis  liquorem,” 2 


4 „40% „„ „0 


7 * -” F & 
T 12 


But theſe dad * prove, r 
milk has Ly the 2 niveum 
white beſtowed © upon it; and it 
would not be auneulr to produce 
Wee from the fame authors 


ifs bub , . . 0 '1 \ 


&h 


where this epithet i nei alſo to c 
tle, I ſhall confine m Fo our Pe, 
who has £1 1 — 
places, led. ever calling. it 1. 
veum. He has indeed added that 
epithet to the milking pail, 

third Georgick ; , N fn 


* — Nivea im plebunt "mullratia 
„ vaccae ;” | 


but the beauty of the pail conſiſts in 
it's whitene 7, which is not owiiig 

to the mi contained, in it, but ta 
the neatneſs of the dairy- mai; "© 


and is therefore, no uſeleſs. epithet 9 
On the other fide we rk it he: 


* TERED 


“ Paſiphaẽ * folatur amote,; 7s Ja 
N Sigl 


1 2449 * 


And in the fig Georgick, . undo 33 
« Ter centum nid 'torident dur 


_ niet po, 4 * A 


1 238 


And in the third,” ks 


60 Munere fic nive . f. 1 I 
„dere dignum eſt, ... .. 
c Pan deus 


ledig capt im te, 


4 * 
© + «0 ö . = 4 * 0 . - Pr 
* — * 
. , 14 1 * F\ x 1 - * 
9 Lana dum nine Ccircumd1 
„ ® - 
* 75 * - - 
3 2 4 
- 
#& 34 + ® „ „„ 7 
wth” 4 * - „ * — A , 


„ > N 
- » - —y— 
— —— 


7 * 
- 


ä— —_——— —— — 


_ — —C_— 


” ue oo 3» **2-mge—_— — — — 
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And in the fourth Aue, = 


& Pilleribus niveis et ſelto fronde 
OSS” . 


44 th che Rach; 


Omnibus his aue — tem- 
4 pora vita,” | 


Therefore, in this on. it ſeems 
beſt to join wivei to pecorit, rather 
than to uy 23 oh, is n 
2 expreſſive 0 u 
of the former, and has not gue 
been added to the latter by Virgil. 
Beſides our Poet himſelf, in the 
third Geotgick, ves particular di- 
rection, to chooſe white ſheep for 
the flock; and is fo nice in this 
point, that he will not ſuffer the 
ram to have a black tongue, for fear 
he ſhould occaſion duſky ſpots in his 


offspring; 


64 Continuoque grebis villis lege 
6e mollibug albos. 
& Illum autem, qu: 
„ candidus ipſe, 
6 Nigra ſubeſt udo tantum cui lin- 
* guapalato, ' 
* Rejice, ne maculis infuſcet vel 
lera pullis. | 
* Naſcentim : plenoque alium.cic- 


vis aries ſit 


This, he ſays, was the very ;arh, 
which Pan uſed, to obtain fleeces as 
white as ſnow. ; (, Munera fic; ni 
« eo, &c,” as above. .Columella \ 
alſo extols the white ſheep ; Co- 


þ « bo albus, cum fit, o optimus, tum 


ce etiam eſt utiliſſimus. 
21. Mille mae Siculis, G.] He 
mentions Sicily in this place, becauſe 
that jſland was famous for ſheep; 
perhaps alſo, heeauſe Theocritus, 
the father of paſtoral poetry, was of 
that country. This, dhe fol- 
lowing verſe are plainly written in 
NN of the Cyclops of that 
oct 


— Bord » x Blok git + 

Kix Tourwv Ti Aru dips 
Yao Tivw' 

Topos fs 40 Atimus . ü zur iv Nin, u 
15 emwpn, 

O XFijawvos Capo. 


« Choice of new mill 2 thouſand 


„ ewes afford, 


© Unnumber'd cheaſes load my 
* homely board. 


In ſummer and in LIPS bs 
“ abound, 


% Nor fail in winter.“ 


TC Lac mihi non . — 
8 defit.) Servius obſerves, 
that Virgil excels Theocri in 
this place, who does not — 
milk, but of cheeſe, . For there is 
nothing extraotdinary | in ing 
cheeſe all the year round: but 8 be 
always. ſupplied with new milk, of 
on I in winter 25 ae as; ſum- 
= is 2 great e 
r 77 agree with 


kD 5 coloftra, At 


BU cOL TC. LER oy 
Amphion Dircaeus in Adtco Arent. de be bod, aig 


of 
NOTES. 


the beeſtings, or firſt milk that from the ſheep. He juſtly obſerves, 
en — animal has that the net 1lk mentioned in the 


forth. Thus Columella fifth + 4s the 
« prius quam hoc frat, exiguum ö its frothing ; 
* emulgendum eſt, quod paſtores p 
« colſtram vocant:” and Plitiy z * ' Pocula bina now pmantia 445 
« gicuti de cis uſu; Utiliflimum eee, 


« cy maternum. OConci — 

— exitioſum eſt: bi ame ” 'The new milk thchtjoned in thi 

enim infantes qui coleffrati appel- — is for 2 — Ti 75 
m anoth ge in Vir 


* Jantur, denſuto lacte in caſei 
« ciem, Eſt autem colyſlra prima that or. milk uſed on thoſe occa- 
Fa partu ſpongioſa denſitas lactis.“ ſtons was warm from the dug. It is 
It is much eſteemed in the country, in the facrifice for Polydore, in the 
by many people; and that it was ſo third Aeneid, where he defcribes 
by the ancient Romans, we may it as both watih and frothing ; 
gather from the following paſſage i in 3 
the Poenolus of Plaufus ; an Inferimius tepido DOLL cyme 
8d: OS bia hae, 1 6 

« Mea volupts, thed delicia, mea 

% vita, mea amoenitas, ' New milk was aſe alſo i m the _ 


„% Meus ocellus, meum labellum, fice for Anchiſes, in the fifth book; 


„ mea ſalus, meum ſavium, 

% Meum mel, meum cor, mea co- Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia 

1 88 Y ra, meus 1 on 21, "66 -Wacelhho'** ff 
eus. Fundit humi, duo lattt now, duo 

20. 66 fanguine Her.“ | 
And from the dhirry<eighth Epi. Ol FALSE 
— of the thirteenth book of Baſh: theſe- bene eee in the 
i 3 ; 330a Gel a; Joo ( ; * ſprin 1 or de of ſummer. 
g= 8 Hay? 
when bryffingt wete not to be 
nondum the time for the Theep to Ping fork 
deing in November and December, 
Vito telb us; that the'beft time to 
adtnir che ram is frotm the fetting'of 
cha rr "hr 's 
ta 150 days, 

the lamb is 2 
'#s Autumn; a Tempus — 
„ admittendum ab * occaſu 
„ad aquilae veraſim, V7 
ea 


- 
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22 Nec ſum adeo informis: nuper me in littore vidi, 25 


NOTES, 


t poſtea concipiunt, fiunt vegrandes, 
ve Atque imbecillae, Ovis praegnans 
i eff diebus CL, itaque fit partus 
c exitu autumnale cum aër eſt mo- 


* — Inns, et primitus ori- 


turus was then —— to be at the 
latter end of May or beginning of 
June; and the Gin of the Eagle 
at the latter end of 48 U. Thee, 
fore the time of yeaning, which is 
the, only poſſible time: to have 5 

,: muſt be from the latter e of 
Gabber, or beginning of Novem- 
ber to the latter end of December; 
and that it is in the winter ſeaſon is 
confirmed alſo by Columella, who 
ſays a lamb is the only animal, that 
is conveniently braught into the 
world in winter: Soluſque ex om- 
« nibus animalibus bruma naſcitur.“ 
Hence it appears, that lac novum 
cannot ſignify colgſtra, which is to 
be had only in winter ; becauſe it 
was certainly made uſe of in ſacri- 
fices, which were offered in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, as were thoſe 
at the abſequies of Polyqore ax 
Anchiſes mentioned. already. 
theſe we may add the. 2 
| Waet. were celebrated a little before 


GS #4847 


I Ir 0 in — nary 

as, told 

ak; ee bt twice in a 

year; ,. 110 . T ber 3. A 
114 1 


255 ot re - . 


3 


But even then, we can hardly un- 
derſtand him to mean beęſtings in 
this place; unleſs we imagine, that 
Corydon contrived. ſo: well, as to 
have one or other of his ſheep: yean 
almoſt every day „This however 
muſt be 2 that whether we 
underſtand begſtings in this place, or 

milk warm from the dug, which 
laſt I think much the moſt probable, 
yet thoſe Editors ate. greatly miſ- 
taken, who place the comma aſter 
aeſtate, pointing the verſe ban: * 


Lac mihi non aeſtate, novums non 
„ frigore defit.” 


* this they would inſinuate the 
Poet's meaning to be, that Co 
don boaſts - of having milk in ho 
ſummer, and even, new milk in 
winter; as if the wonder was, that 
he ſhould have it in winter : whereas 
it haz been abundantly, ſhewn, that 
winter was the very time for having 
new milk, in whatſoever ſenſe it 
may be taken. 

— mentions ſomehody under 
the name of Virrilio-maſtix, by 
which I ſuppoſe he means Hayius or 
Maevius, who cenſured this verſe, 
after hay ing pointed it wrong him- 
ſelf, after this manners. E 


* 


44 2 mini non neſtzts novunn, 
«© non wy Rove defit: 


1 5 only to — on 
of Ctiticks they eke, who epnſyred 
Veil. iy A is N ie ＋ 


. 
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Cum pit ins fate mice 3 — cls þ * 


not fear Dapbnis, 


NOTES. 


Frigore.) ola is here uſed po- 
etically for winter. Thus alſo in 
the gen Eclogue z 


« Ante focum, fi frigs erit,” 


23. Canto quae falitus, Sc.] Thus 
alſo the C Sons of Theocritus boaſts 
of his Neill in mufick ;- | 


Lupio'de - A, ors wo 2% 
KuxAwTww | 


2 Ke the 


© No WP wen can pretend ſo ſweet 
« a ſtrain.” CREECH.. 


28 s decker} This 
of calling 


the cattle ſeems 
to * taken from the manner of the 
antient ſhepherds, who did not 
drive their ſheep before them, as 
the cuſtom is now; but went rn 
calling * and playing on their 
pipes; and the ſheep readily fol- 
lowed them. We have frequent al- 
luſions to this cuſtom in the Holy 
Scriptures. Thus, in the book of 


Exodus, Moſes is ſaid to lead the 


flock of Jethro his father-in-law. 
In the twenty-third Pſalm we read, 

4. The Lord is my : there- 
* fore can I lack nothing. He 
% ſhall feed me in a green paſture, 
© and lead me orth beſide the wa- 
ters of com Thus alſo in 
the — — i „ Thou d- 

* deft t thy people like ſheep by the 

hand of Moſes and Aaron: » and 


* 


in the Ae t Hear, · thou 
* ſhepherd of Ifael, thou.. Lhe 
wk lach Joſeph like à ! ſheep 

find an alluſion alſo to this 6 cuſtoms 

in the tenth chapter of Saint John's 

Goſpel: © He thate entreth not by 
ol - door into the ſheepfold, but 
climbeth up ſome 2 way, the 
te ſame is a thief and . but 
he that entreth in 


c is the ſhepherd of hy 158. 410 
< him the porter openeth, and the 


4 ſheep hear his voice, and he calleth 
* his own by name, and leadeth 


them out. And when he putteth 


“ forth his ow ſheep, he goeth be- 
« fore them, and t « ſheeh > follow 
« him, for they * his bee And 
1 ſtranger will they not follow, 
but will flee from him ; for 
« know not the voice of ſtrat 

24. Amphion Dircaeus in — 2 
Aracyntho. Amphion and Zethus 
the ſons of Jupiter _ Fe 
the daughter of A A 
walls of Thebes, w ch " had ſeven 
gates; and fortified them with tow- 
ers; according to Homer; 


Tir d wer” Argo a Acura 
Soyarpa, 1 
H * % ae the PR 


ia 

Kai F trouv to ral Alapiod n 
2706 Tt, 

0 dre. Oneng idog alan ir- 


rariboio, 
Hipyuran v ime} od c anupyuroy Y, 
ib varrg 1 ; 


D Nag 


F 


Prev in 
S 


101 4 . 
* - Ss * 


Hence 


411 


Natur ideen * , e ＋ 


rr. 1 


"re [There | ward 1 FA 
y charms, 


"66 Who Belt i alonighty dun- 


C d'rer in her arms; 


Amphion, henoe 


' © brave Zethus came, 


„ Founders of Thebes, and. men 


f 


1 vlan wpoy, cud). iron 


* of mighty name; 


Tho bold in open feld, they yet | 4 


e The town with walls, and end 


4 inject on mound, 
4 Here ram ſtood, there tow'rs 
& roſe high in air, 


And here thro? ſev'n wide portals 7 
5 e xuſh'd the war.” 


Pore. 


of his traordin Nail 
in The fry 1 7 
a harp, 


follow- him in order, and form the 
walls of Thehes, . ſeems. to have 


deen invented 4 ince the time of Ho- 
Euripides mentions the com- 


mer. 
ing of the Gods to the nuptials of 


Harmonia, when the walls of f Thebes 4 


Were raiſed by a harp, and à tower 
by the Iyre of Amphion, between 


Dirce and Iſmenus ; 22 


Ar Hi & wel" 615 Mpeevagous 4 

*HauJor oupanidas, LE TE _ - 
A , 

W ApPronics TE Adpas d Iro wipyes 

2 Gvioſa 


as 


C 


„ DiQtus 
and his receiving, from - 
Mercury by the ſound of 
which he cauſed rocks and ſtones to 


30 P. VIRGILIL MARONIS 
, Judice te, metuam, fi aunquam fallat imago. 


NOTES. 


Aipxa, xaouperpiÞor & won 
prag emo xaladeiel. 5 


Horace alſo ſpeaks of the ſiones fol 


lowing the lyre of Amphion, 


Mercuri, nam te docilis magiſtro 
«© Movit Amphion lapides Res 8 


$ weet Mercury, for tonght ty you. 
The —_ ning 1 mw drew, 
\CREECE, 


And, in his Art of Poetry, won 


_ the meaning of the fable. 


preſq 
c Cacdibus — foedo deterruit 


5 
— 8 tigres rabi- 
* doſque leones, 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanze 
60 conditor arcis, 
C Saxa movere. ſono teſtudinis, et 
| <« prece blanda 
“ Pucere quo vellet, Fuit haec fa- 
pientia quondam 
A5 „ Publica, privatis ſerkrnsre. facra 
<< profanis; 
* Concubitu prohibere vaga, dare 
| Jura maritis, 
by Oppida molirigleges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen diyinis vati- 


rc « #- 


Orpheus infpir'd by. more than hymen 


2g Pw fin cw av 
„ Lege, 55 


But 


<1 BY E6OBI1G. ECL H 4 * 


O untum Hbeat mecum tibi ſordida rura 0b you , bar 
4 mind to live with 6 
2 4 4 deſpiſed farms 
— — Ti} NOTES. . OE p then as i 
But pre a3 1 und as wit a3 Pliny 10 mümckatth it the 
1 ſprings or fountain 1 g 
And 60% Hated them from rage © Praeterea fontes in / Ocdi- 
and bibo „ podia, Plammate, Dit Wy 


Thus — 1 Amphian "built the Thiban * 


They 25 the fer obey'd 3 na- 


* 6 yr inftrutors of mankind, | 
Brought all things, to their proper, na- 
tiue uſe iſe. 


Soni they appropriated to the Gedi, 
And 4 to 2 ,, ſome 15 ) private 


Pula, love 5. marriage tons re- 


Cities were bait, and afiful laws . 


4 tere made: 
0 ancient ix the ee of verſe, 
And fo divint a = nction. . 


1 


Propertits dec the Roter of 
Cithaeron, a mountain of Boeotia, 
being drawn by muſiek to form the 
walls of Thebes ; © 


« Sara Cithaeronis Thebas age 
* per artem 

„ gponte ſua in muri membra co- 
iſſe n.“ 


Dives is the name of a celebrated 
ſpring near Thebes. Strabo places 
it in the plain, wherein Thebes is 

„through which alſo the ri- 
vers Afopus and Iſmenus flow : 
"0 yap Aer * 0 Irm dia roy 
' wedhoy ptovos Tov w ra Onbav 
bet, & val N Alpen vim, not Tl rviai. 


„ granea, ' Arethuſa, 
* Agariippe, Gargaph 22 ati 


pides mentions Die, as a ſpring 
near Thebes YC 20048 oY vr 


NK. or 5 2 £4 


Exomes a 2) - Tk — geac 


Aipens Ti *, e wr 
d bb. Wa 4 . 


= Behold the phi ang fe 


6 431 rea. founit, Ld valt a 
4 hoſt appears: 


and in many other places &f his Phoe- 
niſſae, Therefore it can hardly. be 
doubted, that Virgil calls 
Dircazan from this famous fountain 
of Bcrotia, becauſe he built the 
walls of the Boeotian Thebes. 
The opinions of authors are vari- 
ous concerning the ſituation of Ara- 
cynthus. Strabo ſays it is 
in Aetolia : Kara & * AlrokiaN v 
Qs, ov iv TW Alrohutg XATBAGY? 
luna. Opunpos" 1 ＋ als ui a. 
peovov i v TDAeupuncs Iro 1 Apæ- 
4490 This author deſcribes thoſe 
countries in ſo exact a- manner, 
that we cannot eaſily miſunderſtand 
him. He ſays Aetolia is divided from 
Acarnania by the river Achelous, 
which riſes in the mountain Pindus, 
and flows from North to _— 
through the Agraei, a peop 
E D 2 * Aetolia, 


& 


8 


r, 


P. vIRGILIIMARONIS 
nd bumble cottages, e pierce Atque humiles habitare caſas, et ſigere cervos, 7 


NOTES. 


Aetolia, and the Amphilochi. The 


as:far as the Ambracian bay, near 

the Amphilochi, and the I of 
 AQtian Apollo: the Aetolians ex- 
tend —— the Eaſt, to the Ozo- 
Jae Locri, Parnaſſus, and the Oete- 


ans : An , roi Xa "Axap- 

vaves prpoiory Mihous, lliro Exer. 
rte Tov Axa a ptovra, amo 
Tis Apr x ve Ilivdov wpos vwT0v, 
ai Aro vous, K 


ad 70 A 
ApPoxar. "Axapraves 5 To Wpos 


towipay pipes [xovres Tov WoTo oy 
xb. rod Af Schau *in, Toy 


cane ApPrroxove, 9 To tepoy Tov 
Aria, Ari Mug. Alraune di To 
Wpos 70 pixps r 'Ogo b Aoxpar, 
n Toy Tlapracoy h Tw Oiraiun. 
Dionyſius agrees with Strabo in the 
ſituation. of Aracynthus; but he 
_ ſeems to ſpeak of Aetolia and Acar- 
-nania, as of one country, under the 
name of Aerolia : for after having 
ſpoken. of Dodona, he ſays the coun- 
try of the Actolians lies next, under 
the mountain Aracynthus, and that 
the river Achelous runs through the 
middle of it, 


755 4 vTtp, £ ron dow UTO TOW 111! 
Apen deu, 

Aud p —_ wied uiya · Toy 
di wo 

Lyperau ds 270. Ae i,jꝗ apy u- 
2 


Hence it is no wonder, that Pliny, 
and Solinus ſhould place this moun- 


Acarnanians inhabit the Weſt ſide, ſidering t 


like Aracynthus.: La Cerda is of 


tain in Acarnania eſpecially con- 
that we read in Str abo, that 
there were frequent controverſies 
between the Acarnanians and Ae- 
tolians concerning their borders: 
"Hmip 1 . Ilapax id X&Aou- 
ui pa-, z o werafabe iron, 
weHMν f. iroiti 15 weh, Tov 
opous CV Xfouo de, Tous amodux- 


vopatous rg "Axapraces x To 
"ArrwAoig* txpiorro Yap reg JA,, 
oux ixovres dar ivinwy 6" of Whit 
dvayerer. Vibius Sequeſler places 
it in Attica; and adds, that ſome 
place it in Arcadia ; which per- 
haps, according 'to Brodaeus and 
La Cerda, ought rather to be read 
Acarnania ; ** Aracynthus | in At- 
e tica, quidam in Arcadia di- 
« cunt.” Probably Vibius might 
place it in Attica, merely on the 
authority of Virgil, taking Adar 


to mean Attico, A like reaſon 


perhaps might induce Stephanus to 
ſay it is in Boeotia, and Servius 
to affirm it is a Theban mountain. 
This is certain, that when Strabo 
enumerates the mountains of Boe- 
otia, he does not mention any thing 


opinion, that we muſt abide by the 
authority of Stephanus and Servius, 
in making Aracynthus a Boeotian or 
Theban mountain. I would rather 
imagine, that there was ſome anci- 
ent ſtory, now loſt, of Amphion's 


feeding his herds on the mountains 
of Aetolia; or that ſome mountain 
of Boeotia was formerly called Ara- 
cynthus, it being well known, that 
many 


/ r r a... / / acc ꝗ ¶ 777 


'BUCOULIC. ELI n. 
— viridi compellete hibiſco! 30 Git 6 ras fic, of goare 


1-..2 


NOTES. 


many places have changed their 


names, even before the time of any 
hiſtory now extant, _. 

If authors have differed concern- 
ing the ſituation of Aracynthus, it 
will be ima 
been much 
with regard to the epithet Acbacus, 
Strabo fays, that Attica was called 


- anciently Ae and Attica becauſe it 


Fes under mountains, and extends 
along the ſea ſhoar: Ala Toure 
Xa "Axrny Pars a To wa- 
Nals, Xa Axrpeny Wapropac Fire, 
ars re opaou brorir run To. w 
pipog dur GATTIVEG 2% and, prices 
7 *0\9 ye vy, porto 
pixps rov Touieu. Pliny alſo affirms, 
that Attica was anciently called 
de; „Attica antiquitus Ae 
“ vocata.” This ſeems to ſtrength- 
en the authority of Vibius, who 
places Aracynthus in Attica, But 
Strabo mentions another opinion 
afterwards; that this country was 
ſaid to be called Actica from Actae- 
on, Atthis and Attica from At- 
this the _ of Cranaus, Mop- 


fopia from Mopſopus, Tonia from 
Ion the ſon of Xuthus, and Poſi- 


donia and Athens from - Enna 
and Minerva: Arlene ue yep and 
"Axraiws Harl. ArYide M 
3 GLO Ar ꝰdidoc ng Kpavacy, 
a) du ua Kgavayy 04 engl, Mee. 
Tia d amo Mo/670u, Iuviav di amo 
*Luvos Toy lde leatidiovie Jena} 
'Admas ans mov {4 Ot. 
Hence Marolles ſeems to have de- 


ined that there has not 
variety of opinions, 


rived his authority for 2 
cynthus in Boeotia near Attica; 


« C'eſt une montagne de Beotie 
&« aupres de e qui A . peut 
© eftre em x 
& Actean fam fameux, 41 — — 
* yore par ſes chiens.“ Servius in- 
terprets it /ittorali, in which ſenſe it 
is uſed in the fifth Aeneid; and adds 
2 ſome * it to mean you 
enſi, not thus is, near 
Athens, whit ind was at firſt 
called Ate, but to expreſs a paſto- 
ral ſimplicity, which is frequent 
with Theocritus. The fam fays 

Sey 


e, 
he, may be underſtood of Oakes, 
which is called a river of Crete, 
whereas it is a mountain of 
thia. Guellius, to whoſe opinion 
ren 
terprets it tom and rocky ; m- 
ing te the Greeks cali noe. only 
the ſea ſhore, but craggy moun- 


tains alſo ; Proper. 3 8 


cc Prata cruentantur Zethi, vidors 
que canebat 


* Pin Amphion rupch Ara- 
„ cynthe, tu: 


qui locus facit, ut ab interpre- 
« tum ſententia diſcedam, qui hunc 
« Virgilii loeum enarrantes' accipi- 
«© unt alit ge en Atticum ab 
« Ade, alii Virgllium ſtudio, ut 
« exaCtius paſtoritiam perſonam et 
«6 imperitiam rteſerret, Aracyn- 
<« thum, qui ſolus eſt in Acarnania, 


ein Attica collocaſſe: quamyis et 
« Stephanus nthum in Boe- 
« otia etiam ituat: ſaeit, in- 


D 3 cc quam, 


* 


— 


With oll imjeate Pan 
ben pag on 0 pipe in 


NOTES. 


6 r — ifs aﬀentir hac in 
r gon pofhm, quip malim 
40 * actaeum, ut Pro- 
" Pers, laxoſpra et petricoſum, ni- 

„ mirum ut rupem et ſcqpulum, ut 
& Gnneei cer — non ſolum 
41 littaraem oram et regionem,, 


— — eee, 1 fed et 'ToTov 


T0 vo e wurov - 
2 I 2 il p vv H v xbpale,: ö 
855 e apud! Hom, wehre axTHY 
oy 2 Acne: et aui Tpe-, 
* promoptorium, ſeu ſcopu- 

4 lus: et aral inquit Ammon. 
unt laca maris petticoſa, ut Fives 
Al atedoſa. Jacob. Tuſanus cum Ser- 
Avio item Graece actacum littora- 
* lem accipit: malo tamen cum Pro- 
pextio et littoralem, et ſaxoſum 


ſunul et rupem interpretari. Docet 
autem Euftathivs, - Athenienſes 


40 "2 Baſt Jcovas, arne, 26 an- 
cc 

abus, 9 Xpzy a 2 A 
rc ö Nl. La Cerda adds to 
theſ Nen a, Jad 4 Oppian, 


lee ER vip drag. 
(117 * 


Henes he concludes, that Mons e- 
taeus is the ſame with what, Canylles 
expreſſes by Proerufevs x NY 


” A, tum Praeruptes. .riſtem, con- 
i {oxndere mam; 


and Ovid cally, /copulys 5 Alco, pen- 
„„ 


1 _ #3 
9 — 25 14 


— 
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Mecum una in ſylvis imitabere Pana canendo. 


« Nunc ſeepulus raucis gut ad-. 


* aquis.” — 


This he. thinks is fully aura by 
above quotation from Proper 
— Who explains Virgil, by put- 
ting rupe where he has uſed aFaeus., 
To chis I would add, that Proper- 
121 a mentions Lragynthus. 
lace, as a mountain not ta 

— 1 f. hebes: perhaps it was the 
ſame with Cithaeron, of which he 
had” ſpoken a few lines before, | Ru- 
aeus 13 of 'opinion, 'that Aracynthus 
is a Theban mountain extending to 
the ſea, and agrees wich Servius in 
interpreting actaco, littorali. The 
Earl of Lauderdale has tranſlated it, 


cc My notes are ſweet, as were Ame 
e phion's lays, 
4 When he near Thebes tended his, 
 « flockto Bran,” 


Dryden's tranſlation — 


A 23 
. Amphion ſung not ſweeter to his 
ut 
7 When ſummon'd ſtones * The: 
Lan turrets rear d:“ 


apg Dara. | 
i I dhe 3 as that Dircacan ſhepherd 


& ſung, ; 
nien if he xt ry his 93 
= 46 Rocks & 
. On = Bastia dene, 
9 e 


” cz 
1 dS ;, «++ 6 . 5 


GP In 


Ucon Ec, 1 0 2 


Pan primus calames cera conjungere pures 


reeds toget — 


ö 15 


. . 


Catr6u tratlates fee Araqymihe. 
the mountains of Bocotia, « No 
4 vel Amphion, je chante les 
© memes airs que ce ſcavant Ber- 
© ger, lorſqu'il conduiſoit ſes trou-, 
4 peaux for les montagnes de 22 
« ocie.” In. his nate an this pa 
ſage, he relies on the ac a 
1 us, ſor placing Aracynthus 
tia, and agrees with Quel- 
lun in the ſignification of acbacuu, 
rendering it I Aracynthe eſcarpi. 
But after all that, has. been ſaid, I 
believe we may venture to affirm, 


that @x71 is not uſed for any rocky 
places, unleſs 'they border upon the 
ſea ; but frequently, ſignifies the ſea 
ſhoar. Thus 'we read in the 
_—_— Iliad, = 4 


— Arm _ 
in heh twelfth, 


Ka, i i i #N05 Wing e. A 


1 


NO TE 8. 


1 22 
tion again Vene ;& ir 
eum ink eſſet Syracuſis, uxorers 
4 f t animo ſoluto 
« ac libero tot in acta dies ſecum 
S habere.“ 94 7 therefore 

lude, that epithet a 
* that TREO Ara- 
cyathus extended to the * and 
therefore that Araqmibus aclacus is 
to be interpreted the rocky ſhoar, t 
diffs of Aracynthus'y *, Wa * 


of. nec, in 
This is a modeſt 22 
4 "hi own beauty, Thus Cicera 


i in his oration for Coelius ; v , 
ei paeniteat non deformem efſe natums : 
«© where he means very handſome,” 


- SERVIUS. 


The denen in [Theogrcs 
boaſts of his beauty; 


. 
w AN 


1 j Glas, iq 1 Te: Frongs g eanerss woman. 
ere „My ſnowy. for two Back 
And Ib the fene Oy; ; « eyeg Fore par ih tz, 17 
e - r. > My 4 prey 2s Pallas 
Ad, 45 udn derm DR by 
3 55 u e x 00 33 "3, * 5 fe” a 
F Jada hal CAB... 
Thus alſo our Py ' bimſe Ea, bn | 
N eee G a hemus" allo in the Bu 
At * By 27) 1 n i 71111 fv 
7 A procul Ae Ta ey 


Ad Kiki Gn. o 
Thus allo Cicero, in in his fifth Ora- 


Traue kal pop a f Hides . _ 
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Pan 2 — 22 — ond Inffituit Pan ; Cyrat oves, OV iumquę magiſtrds, 


NOTES. 


* For * not ugly, ſor laſt night 

2 * And view'd m ure in a et 
1 flood.” 2 7, Fe K. 

11 a * 


It is . that Virei imitates theſe 
two lines of Theocrjtus, In the paf. 
fage before us. 

Nuper nic in littore vidh Ser- 


vius ſeems to think it impoſſible for 


2 man to ſee his image in the fea; 


and thinks' the Poet expreſſed m. 


ſelf negligently in imitation of The- 
ocritus, who might more excuſably 


G50 ſuch words in the mouth of 4 


CycHops, either becauſe he had an 
eye of vaſt bigneſs,” or becauſe he 

was the ſon of Neptune, But the 
learned and Juicer La Cerda has 
amply juſtified Virgil in this parti- 
cular. *© Some, /ays he, tell us, 
that the Poet aſcribed to the ſea 
« a faculty of reflefing an image, 


% not ſo much from the nature of 
things, as in imitation of The- 


80 122 for they deny the poſſi - 


N an ing being reflected 
ng waves o "of che ſea, which 
always bmething oily an 
6 * ſwimmin on it's ſurſace, an 

- more than 55 Elouded 3 
ſs, or * inne fleſh 7 

en boiled. But ience 
« again theſe arguments ; for the 
when calm, does really rey 
gu 17 image; 4s theſe cayillers 
% may find, if they will but give 


cc themſelves the trouble to 
& the ſea fide.” Then he cop — 


it- = ſeveral quotations from Ari- 


kan, e Lucian, 


Ovid, Seatius, an others, who ſpeak 

of the ſea as of a'mirrour. 
27. Fallat.] . Some read Fullit, 

and others Fallet ; but moſt of the 


ancient. ' manuſcripts have Fallat, 


which is approved alſp by leinſius, 
Rudeus, and other good editors. 
28. 0 tantum 1 J In 
thia pafa r invites 
free Wera big tn the coyn- 
try, and partake of his rural la- 
bours ; and promiſes him in recom- 


pence to teach-him to play on the 
ſhepherd's pipe like Pan himfelf. 
e Thus the C clops, i in | Theocritus| ; 


Ioan JF hoe oo ates f, 5g 


| a aHνννν jt 
Kal Tupov wagal. 


« But feed the flocks with me, or 


«6 milk 
“ Or run the cheeſe, and never 
* mind the deep,” CREECH. 


- Sordiga rura.] .Servius 'obſervgs, 


that tib; in this verſe is to be ynder- 
ſtood as if it was twice repeated ; 


Utinam. libeat tibi habjtare mecum |} 


rura tibi ſordida ; and interprets it 


fordida 


29. Figere cervos.] © Some un- 


derſtand theſe- words to mean the 


fixing of the wi, poles, called 


furdat or tervi, to ſupport” the _ 
tages. Cervi, ſays. Varro, ba- 
«bent figuram bd V. 2 ml 
* tufgine cornuy be ff 


were ufet' alſo in The 
the oach of an nA 
ee an, 


tibi „ id elt, guar tu puta 


- -BUCOLICE EKCLI. 
Nec te poeniteat calamo triviſſe labellum, 


1 


Caeſar; , Hoc intermiſſo "Rt 
« quas foſſas, quindecim pedes la- 


« tas, eadem altitudine perduxit : - 


% quarum interiorem campeſtribus, 
<< ac demiſſis locis, aqua ex flumine 
« derivata, complevit. Poſt eas 
« aggerem, et vallum duodecim 
« pedum exſtruxit. Huic loricam, 
« pinnaſque adjecit grandibus cervis 
* eminentibus ad commiſſuras, plu- 
« teorum atque aggeris, qui aſcen- 
c ſum hoſtium tardarent,” They 
re c alſo by Livy ; Ro- 
* manus ad Clitas, quas , vacant, 
«© munimenta cervis etiam objectis 
« ut viam intercluderet, a Mace- 
« donico ad Toronaicum mare per- 


« ducit,“ Thus alſo Catullus; 


6 Jam te non alius belli tenet ap- 
„ tius artes, 

« Quae deceat tutam caſtris prae- 
„% ducere follam, *: © 

* Qualiter advęrſus hoſti defigere 
„ cervos,” 


Theſe. quotations ſhew ſufficiently 
the nature and uſe of the cxrvi : and 
_ om Catullus has a the 

fame words with thoſe under. 
— Nor does it fem 
amiſs, that Corydon, Ny Rn 
2 the d. Ra of 
the ſhepher uld immediately 
add, the — whiph ſupport them. 
He is not inviting Alexis to partake 
of pleaſures, but to engage wi 
him in rural labour, to content him- 
ſelf with living in a poor hutt, fix- 
ing poles, and drivin goats; as a 
reward for which labour, he pro- 


« 4 


ith Tum Numitor jaculo bau do 


miſes to teach him to excel in mu- 
ſick, This ſenſe is not wholly to 
be rejected. But the general 


nion is that the Poet means h 

in this place, which > ata} 

by a ſimilar paſſage in the; firſt 
corgicks aa be 


f —. 2 hd UGH * 


« Tum gruibus as, et retia 


where figere Game, without. quel- 
tion, means to pierce the does; in 
which ſenſe of Fag. or 


fas is 3 2 | _ Thus in 2 


- - 4 th. 


« Pars in fruſta ſecant; * ubuſque 
1 trementia „ Wa. 
and in the fh; A tore — 


0 


« Plaudentem nigrs feit a5 by 
« columbam: 


* A * 4 


and in the ninth; | 
„ Figite me, fi qua of: views) in 
me omnia tela 
Conjicite,”, |, . 913 H 
0 NN 


: 1 —— — 
I Ws —— 9 #4 1 11 
And in the tenth. 6 * — _—— 
. # + 4 4 *? 


CIR 


66 Acncam pris noe e. 
66 contra | | 


0 


V/ 1 "ner 


harn the very ſane thing 7 
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NOTES. 


— Be 6 
eee 
Aare medium qua, ping. dedit: 

& haſtamque recepftait 


« Offibus hacrentem :” 


5 22 & 8 1 
99 ine 

— Dixie) Aidentenique emi- 
nus haſtam 

zn illa WWlans c chypeo eff 
P excuſſa, procuique 
. Egregium Authorem latus inter 
"lar el Ker? * 


nt 3 05 Cj! 


any eleventh. 


«© Fxit 
3% ANF galcamque. inter.“ 


On the 0 hand, it — be ac- 
knowledged, that 5 is alſo uſed to 
2 or faſten, Thus it ſignifies fix- 
14 8, £20. cfthrig che fourth 


corgic 


„ emule ee 


* Ipſe labore manum dum terat, 
« ijpſe feraces 


«i Nxet Au plum 


444 4 J * 11139 


Here it is plainly uſed in · che firſt 
ſenſe, which has been given to figer, 
cerves, There are not wanrtii 


ges Where it, is uſed alſo 
— e 9 N a ph; ; 


2th (1449 & I 
= 2 cavo er - mage geſta· 


© men Aa * 


- * 
„ern 4313; 


=_ 90 


84 


— Ruten Aal cuſpide 


4 Poſtibus adverſis fo? * 
and in'the ſixth ;- Hi * 1 a 
« Occupat Aeneas aditum, corpuſ- 


« e atv 
0 
in limine eus: af 5 


antinhe nb, WER 43:1 | cs 
ee Ta 1 
ys Donat habere Sans, twenty 

ee at * 1 


thn. & 


* - 
L} #8 & 


wk” 5 * aer, 1 - 
* „ te 
K Dixi lumque intorſi i in 
r Inde aliud fupes atque aliud fair 
© que, reg : 
* Ingenti gyros“ 21s 
and-in the eleventh A 
Indutoſque jubet u truncos hot 
wes I Sens 
10 Ipſos ferre duces, ee 
- nina ti. Rr C ) = 
find eg 1 3: 34.741 dimes 
6 Fs br ſacer af wollts olelſe? 
yas ni of ; 19 
5 Hi ſteterat, Hautis lim ones: 
44 ble Henu — þ 


Te l tl 


© Ladrenti 51 et Vorab ff 
a Ke dete veſſes,” Talk | 15 


„ 
. ; +4 0 ob; 


Hence 


Kee 1 _ = ng nn a. 1 F "a Fu My Te 7 a 
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Eft mihi difparibus ſeytem- compacta ciautis 


1 pipe" 
ſeven unequal reeds z 


1. 


NOTES. 


Hence it has been transferred ta- Ruatus alſo 


ſome figurative expreſſions: 7 F- 
gere oſcula, Figere weſtigia, F. igere . 
vultus, and Ngere dicta. The Earl. 
of Lauderdale tranſlates this paſſage, 
according to the latter lenſe: 


« I quickly could diverting paſtime. 
5 find, 


& To ſhoot the fag, . hunt the. 
« ſwifter h 


« To wound the Mint deer,” 


And Dr Trapp, 6 
6 And ſhoot the flying deer.” 


30. Viridi compellere hibiſca. ] Ser- 


* vius underſtands this to mean driv- 
ing the kids to the marſh-mallows ;. 


Ad hibiſcum compellere, ſcilicet 
« A lacte depulſos, Hihiſcus autem 
6 75 eſt herbae, et ſic dixit hi- 
biſco, ad hibiſcum, ut it clamer. 

6 caelo, id eſt, ad caclum.” In 
this he is followed by Marolles, who. 
has thus tranſlated the paſſage, un- 
der consideration; .O fi tu pre- 
4e nois plaiſir de demeurer aux 
% champs, qui te ſemhlent fi vi- 
60 „ king? et ſi tu voulois babiter noa 
tites chaumieres, pour abbatre 
1E. cerfs à la chaſſe, ou con- 

5 traindre les Om" recourir. 
4 port Thus alſo, 
it is underſtood by the ae * 


derdale ; i. 


© The goatiſh herd. 4 to the 
% mallow buds. 


R marſh-mallow. 


a_ : 
ing induced by by cho euthortty wheat 
liger, who in a note on a paſſuge of 
Varro affirms, that the ancient 

herds uſed to purge their cattlewith* 
den ſeems td 
underſtand i it in the ſumo fenſe 5 © 4 


* 


„ e t bein che en n 
% With me te drive a- field * 
1166 drowzing gone f gen 


But La Cerda thinks viridi vie i 
the ablative caſe, being the — 


oy ment with which the kids are to be 


+ driven. baker oc be 
| Dr"Frapps £ 4 


— 


66 To drive the kids va 
&« With a er wand.” | 


This jearned Gentleman has PR Sell 
vindicated interpretation, 
that I ſhall take leave to infert his 
whole note: That is, fay ſome 
«. Commentators, compellere ad vi- 
„ ridem hibiſcum. _ them to 
« it, that may fee it. 
4 To j pay thi 0 4 Lon 
« of Virgil in the Aeneis, | An- 
« ior caelo for ad caclum, to which 
<. they mig] n n 
* in this logue, 
jadtabat. * thoſe — 
6 — be ſoſtened. In the former, 
& Caelo quaſi in caclo; which is 
much the ſame with per caetum : 
and that again, with regard to 
as « the ferent parts of the air, or 
ad, In the latter 
& 9 includes divit, which 
really 


* 
— 
F # 
* 
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99, Fiſtula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim: 
NOTES. 


at really governs a dative caſe, But 
« this we are now upon is utterly. 


« unnatural, and ungrammatical. 
Jam therefore clearly of opinion 
«: with thoſe who take Hibiſcus (and 
« that it may be ſo taken De La 
« Cerda ſhews) for a large plant or 
« Jittle tree, out of which wands 
« may be made. And then all is 
« plain; compellere, ; drive them 
« with a wand of Hibiſcus, Tis 
« only a Metonymia materiae, con- 
<6. tinually uſed not only in Poetry, 
&« but in common diſcourſe. Be- 


« ſides, Virgil no where mentions: 


« this Hibiſcus, whateyer it he, as 


44 food for cattle: that baſkets! are 


« made of it, he informs us in the 
« laſt Eclogue; the only place, ex- 


„ cept this, in which he mentions 


« it. Or if it does here mean ſuch 
4 food; I ſhould take it thus, com- 
« pellere, i. e. congregare, for ſo 
& the, ward is ſometimes uſed, en- 
tie them, or draw them toge- 
« ther with it; not drive them t» 


& it... This would be good ſenſe 


ee rammar,” | | 
The. Hibiſcus, or Ibiſcus is gene- 
rally 


Jlowed to be the fame with 
85 thaea, on the authority of 
ioſcorides, who ſays, The Al- 
4 thaea, which ſome call Ibiſcus, is 
* a; fort of wild mallow, with 
nd 9 , 9 
& round leaves, like thoſe of Cy- 
“ clamen, and woolly. The flower 
te is-like a roſe, the ſtalk two cu- 
e bits high, and the root is white 
Hon the inſide, It is called 4. 
. zhaea on account of it's many vir- 
tes: AMS, tro & Ihioxor 


xi, HEN OTH dy pos lde 
OvAAx ien derte xναννν,iꝰ”², 
ty xpor” itxu I Ke podoudts* 
Keaunov Jimmy" pro dt YAioNpor* 


dtuα kde ty - "Nvopadcla: It A- 


Juice die rd wohn dg 4 wo- 


Xprotov αοτ . Palladius alſo has 
* Althaeae, hoc eſt, Jbiſci folia et 
“ radices.” But it is not cer- 
tain, either that Hibiſcus is the 
ſame with Althaea, or that the Al- 
thaea of the Ancients is the very 
ſame plant that we now call marſh- 
mallow. Pliny expreſsly ſays, the 
Ibiſcus is a ſort of parſnep, being 
more ſlender ; ** Hibiſcum a paſti- 
% naca gracilitate diſtat, damnatum 
jn cibis, ſed medicinae utile: 
and again, ** Paſtinacae ſimile hi- 
* biſcum, quod molochen agrian 
« vyocant. The ſame author 
ſpeaks of the Althaza in another 
place, and makes it a ſort of mal- 
low, with a large leaf, and a white 
root : In magnis laudibus Malva 
* eſt utraque, et ſativa et ſylveſtris. 


Duo genera earum, amplitudine 


© folii 
cc 


diſcernuntur. Majorem 
Graeci Malopem vocant in fa», 
tivis. Alteram ab emolliendo, 
« ventre, dictam putant Malachan. 
% E ſylveſtribus, cui grande folium 
«- et radices albae, Althea vocatur, 
ah excellentia effectus a quibuſ- 
% dam Ariſtalthea.” Theophraſ- 
tus is often quoted, as ſpeaking of 
the Hibiſcus, which I believe muſt 
have been taken from the Latin 
tranſlation, in which A Haia is ren- 
dered Ibiſcus by Gaza, for 8 
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find it any where in the. original. 
He fays the Althaea has a leaf like 
mallow 5 but larger, and more 
woolly, a yellow flower, and a fruit 
like mallow : "Ex« & N ANN 
PuAAov jury 3jacrov TH Mahd WA 
peiCov g dacurepe Tos d xownovs 
nada avgoc It puikivor, nap” 
mov d Gioy paraxy. But neither 
this deſcription; nor that which was 
quoted from Dioſcorides, agrees 
with our marſh-mallow, For the 
leaves are not round, as Dioſcori- 
des deſcribes it ; nor is the flower 
yellow, as we find in Theophraſtus. 
Some indeed pretend to read p4tAgvoy 
inſtead of p4nAuvoy : but though A 
and niger are uſed for ſeveral red 
flowers ; yet I believe pale flowers, 
ſuch as thoſe of the marſh-mallow, 
are never ſo called, Others think 


the Abutilon is the AXJaia ; but the 
flower of the Abutilon has not the ap- 
pearance of a roſe, which it ought 
to have, according to Dioſcorides, 
nor has it the fruit- of the mallow, 
according to Theophraſtus, There- 
fore I will not affirm any thing poſi- 
tively concerning either the Althaeg 
or the Hibiſcus; nor will I venture 
to differ from thoſe learned men, who 
take them to be one plant, and the 
ſame with our marſh-mallow. But 
this I may dare- ſay, that Scaliger 
had no authority to affirm, that the 
ancient huſbandmen ' purged their 
cattle with marſh- mallows; of 
which I do not find the leaſt hint in 
any of the writers on agriculture. 
ore I agree with thoſe, who 
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Et dixit, moriens: Te nunc habet iſta ſecundum. — — 
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think it means here only a little - 

ſwitch, to drive the Eids. 44. 80 
31. Mecun ung, He.] Burman 
obſerves, that this line is wanting in 
one copy; and that in another it is 
Megue una, which makes the ſenſe 
to be, You ſhall drive the. flock, and 
at the ſame time imitate Pan in ſinging 
me, or rather, you ſhall imitate me in 
ſinging Pan. But be thinks the 
common reading is as good. 
Imitabere Pana canendo.] © You 
% ſhall play on the pipe with me, 
« after the example of a Deity. 
& For Pan is the God of the coun- 
t try, formed after the ſimilitude 
© of nature. Hence he is called 
Pan, that is, Univerſal: for he 
has horns in likeneſs-of the rays 
ce of the ſun, and of the horns of 
«© the moon: his face is red, in 
% imitation of the gether: he hes 
“ on his breaſt a ſtarry nebris, or 
«© ſpotted ſkin, © to repreſent. the 
&« ſtars: his lower part is rough, for 
e the trees, ſhrubs, and wild beaſts: 
„ he has goats feet, to ſhew the 
“ ſolidity of the earth: he has a 
pipe of ſeven reeds, becauſe of 
te the celeſtial harmony, in which 
„there are ſeyen ſounds, as. we 
« have obſerved on ver. 646. of the 
5 ſixth Aeneid, Septem diſcriming 
c vocum he has a crook, becauſe of 
the year, which returns into it- 
« ſelf; becauſa he is the God of all 
* nature, he is ſaid to have fought 
« with Cupid, and to have been 

% oyercome by him, becauſe, . 
. We read in che tenth Eclogoe, 
« Omnia vincit amor. Therefore, 
according 


4 


NOTES. 


«: abcording to fables, Pan is ſaid w 
c have 1 in love with the 2 

On who being purſued by h 

s implored the aid of the > $a 

66 as turned into a reed; which 

Pan, to ſboth his paſſion, formed 
bs into a pipe.” SERvVIUSs. 

Pan was del by the Anclents, 
to be the God of the ſvepherds, and and 
to preſide over rural airs; 


our Poet, 
1 — Pan curat oves, 


A magiſtros ;” | 

and in the firſt Georgick ; 

Pan oviunt cuſtos. 

He is ſaid by Homer, in one of his 
hymns, to be the fon of Mercury; 


and to Laſs goats feet and two 
horns : 


Abl por E He. @iXov yi . 


vert Mou 


Alponidu Jiddpura, badly ne. 


He is alſo called the God of ſhep- 
n E 


3 


Na air, pus vio, 


He is ſaid to make fine melody with 


reeds, and to ſing as ſweet as a 


nightingale ; 


*Anpns od dend vis poboay 


Niue, of ox. de Tov ye wapadppe 


i lies 
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forth Pan, at whoſe countenance be- 
ing affrighted ſhe ran away: but 
that Mercury 


Fes. he rejoiced all their hearts, 
Kal þ of 


Abe i d 6 rio Kohn 


| NupPy öden rd ros baren | 


Eu # indares te oe in 3 a 


Pra 
Ove & *r Taos woxuaedic; | iv w- "Ep 
| | T&AN001 | A 
evo drnfexieura, xiu periymn Wl 
a bid. : 


He is ſaid to wear the foto min 


of a lynx; 
ys 4 in} vora N T 
Avuynxos Nn. 

A 
We find alſo, in the Hons Poem, 
that when Mercury fed ſheep in Ar- P, 
cadia, he fell in love with a nymph, | 
and married her; that ſhe brought N 


was exceedingly de- 
lighted with him, and wrapped him 
up in a hare's ſkin, and carried him 
to the manſion of the Gods, and 
ſhewed him to Jupiter and the reſt, 
who admired him very much, eſpe- 
cially Bacchus, and called him Pon, 


7 Apnaduir Wo\umidaxa 
unripa lh 


jarv 1 
'Ardyi wapd 2 9550 ay ad a 
vypog red 4 


u ! 13 


i Mr ydpoes . 
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NOTES. 


*Fppeein Ohe v io, EPep rqecrundy 
adi Jag 
Arymedny dixipula, * * 
Yura, | 
$109: dla, Afro d * * 
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Aiiv fn ws the du auh. 


Ti 7 an Equals ipcodv40; tig XI 
Inxs 


Autaperc* N d vou * 
daipuey 

Pluba 7. is Sastre, tdpcs x, w 

d xakinhas 

Aippacy % wonnoiow operuuere Na- 


j 


ied, - 
Hay de Z uu veg. v 9 4 * N- 
SE roc 
Aux: & sher toy Tarts dg Ju- 
oy trippdu 


Abba xen, wi 2 MN 


Ares, 
Hara di 4 aA 0 ory Splla w- 
ci free, 


Rasten in bis Euterpe, tells us, 
that the people of. Mendes in Egypt 
eſteemed Pan as one of the eight 
Deities, whom they looked upon as 
prior to the twelve: that they re- 
eſented him as having the face and 
legs of a goat; that hey alſo wor- 
ſup all goats, eſpecially the males; 
that both Pan pay a goat are called 
Mendes in the gyptian language; 
and that ſome abominable rites were 


uled in this goat: worlbip. . Fe lh 


* 


or i & Tovruy us EAA, d. 


rte amoJayn, wi dos Al Wart 


* 
214280 


va. Twy, e KY dye Li et 


Medic Tovs d o Nerd TYvTQuS 
wpoTipoug Thy quid My mn Hani h- | 


* gut rio ro- — e 
, GAN Z uon roc ei Mb d. 
TE di Lu rod rer ypc(Pours abr, 
Pr * doi n Azyer* gib 2 
wavrœg Tous dia 0+ Med ir, ut 
H robe tpoave; Thy οππ ,, 
rob ro o G4T0A01 Hi. ig 


_—_ 


TW 2 Mudroiuy 2 5 ee ara 
& 0 re Tpa yes x v Las Ale 
Minde. iner # is Ty , reine 
im tuev rob vd TEpos* Y Wand r 


7o⁰ alen. aA Toto by l- 


gelt avIpwnuy d ixero. In the fame 
book he tells us, that the Gtetks 
thought Pan to be och ſon of Penelope 


by Mercury; Harl Af 78 be H- 


Arne, i Tavrng ya x Nehles di- 
yrrai tic dus ro Dae 6 Iles. 
This indeed is not greatly to the ho- 
nour of that lady, ſo famous for her 
chaſtity: — leſs. is that, which 
has been related by ſome wwiters of 
à later date, that he was called Ido, 
becauſe he was the ſon of Penelope 


by all her oer. Bochart will bave 


— name to be derived from the He- 
brew jd un or PD pany which ſig- 


nifies t becauſe 
4 great qfion;/hmont,, — 
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| — Pan primus calamns, Sc.] 


he is — by Bion, as 
the inventor of the ſhepherd's pipe ; 


The fable of Pan being in love with 
the nymph Syrinx, who fled from 
bim till ſhe came to a river that 
ſtopt her flight, where ſhe was 
turned into reeds, is related in the 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 

his Poet tells us, that Pan graſp- 
ing his arms full of reeds inſtead of 
the nymph, ſtood ſighing by the 
river fide; where obſerving the 
reeds, as they were moved by the 
wind to make an agreeable found, 
4 eut ſome of them, and joining 


nr eum prenſam ſibi jam 
« dSyringa putaret, 

« Corpore pro Nymphae calamos 
© tenuiſſe paluſtres. 
Dumque ibi ſuſpitat, motos in 

& arundine ventos 

Effeeiſſe ſonum tenuem, Cimilem- 

que querenti: 

46. Arte nova, vociſque Deum dul- 

* cedine captum, 

66- Hec mihi concilium tecum, dix- 
e ifſe, manebit. 

. Atque ita diſparibus calamis com- 


critus indeed mentions a pipe of nine 


but * was the uſual be 


to be ſuppoſed, that the 
their pi 


W * Cicuta au- 


— 2 n fpected with Gapreoli, ſparſis etiam nunc pellibus albo, Bina 
NOTES. 

fork, qerrore are. called mck, | The Inter fe ju 2 is nomen tenuiſſ 54 tet 

fame learned writer obſerves allo t 4% put &« ca 

vd is . ſome pronounced phun ; 37 

aunus is another riame for 35. Quid nion facithat Ampntas.] opini 

the ſame deity. Here again Catrou will have Amyn- game 


tas to be one of Virgil's ſuppoſe 
ſcholars, Cebes, and that he here 
ſtirs up Alexander, or Alexis, to 
— che ardour of Cebes i in ** 
poetical ſtudies. 

36. Eſt mihi di ere Ge! 
Having repreſented the excellence 
of muſick, the ſhepherd now en- 
deavours to allure 1 by ſettin 
forth the great value of the pi 
which he poſſeſſed, and by a pre- 
ſent of two beautiful kids. 

The ſhepherd's pipe was com- 

ed of feven reeds, unequal in 
ength, and of . r tones, 


joined together with wax. The - . 3 
gure of it is to be ſeen in ſeveral 
monuments of antiquity. Theo- ſays 


reeds ; 


Eupryy * imoinoa * BY $14 | 
apano, i 
Aue, rage, ou * 1 4 


2 


Cicutis. Cicuta is — A 
thought to be hemlock.” It is not 
ever made 
of hemlock, ae 


very offenſive. It is probabl 
for any hollow ſtalk itt Cell tie 
vius ſays it means the ſpace” between 


tem 


« tem eſt ſpatium, quod eft inter 
& cannarum nodos,” 


37. Damoetas.] Catrou is of 
1. opinion, that Virgil, under the 
y- name of Damoetas, means the Poet 
ſe Lucretius, who was the reformer of 


the hexameter verſe. This flute, 
ſays he, is a legacy, which Virgil 


- BUCOLIC EC L. II. 
Bina die ficcant ovis ubera: quos tibi ſervo. 


NOTES. 


his had left him by Lucretius, who died 
" the very day that Virgil put on his 
. manly gown; that is, about the 


time when our author began his 
moſt early poems. But Lucretius 
was not a writer of Bucolicks; and 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that Virgil, 
at the age of ſixteen or ſeventeen 
bears, could be thought of conſe- 

quence enough to be a ſucceſſor to a 
Poet of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation as 
Lucretius. 

39. Invidit ſtultus Amyntas.] Ser- 
vius, as he is quoted by Maſvicius, 
ſays, that one Cornificius, who pre- 


meant here: Amyntam Corni- 
ficium vult intelligere, quia co- 
** natus eſt contra Virgilium ſcri- 
* bere, vel, ideo fultus, quia in- 
* yidit.” But Burman obſerves, 
chat this note is not to be found in 


? 4 editions it CL MENT? af 
Virgil intends 4 

ly | Catrou, to make Alexaride 

It * derſtand the progreſs that Cebes 
fe „had made in poetry, He was 


„ 
6 
60 


come to ſuch a height, as even 
to enyy. his maſter the firſt glory 
in verſification. The works cf 
a Poet are repreſented under the 


*% ſymbol of the inſtrument, to 


tended to write againſt Virgil, is 


65 
they drain the two dugs of a 


Lp even dey, 


te which he ſings. Thus Cebes en- 
« vies Virgil the flute which he had 
© received from Lucretius ; that is, 
“ the glory of hexameter verſe.” 
Thus, according to this learned 
Critick, Virgil, who had taken 
Cebes to inſtru, and had ſucceeded 
fo well therein, as to make him a 

ood Poet, calls him a fool for emu- 

ting his maſter ; notwithſtanding 
that four or five lines before he had 
propoſed him to Alexander, as wor- 
thy of his imitation, Beſides, it is 
plain,, that Damoetas bequeathed 
his pipe to Corydon with his dying 
breath, and that Amyntas envied 
him the legacy at that very time; 
«© Et dixit moriens: te nunc habet 

6 iſta ſecundum: , _ 


C Dixit Damoetas: invidit ſtultus 
„ Amyntas,” 


Therefore Cebes muſt have been 


preſent, when Lucretius bequeathed 


ny of the manuſcripts or printꝭ chat he had then inſtructed a 


his poëtical genius to Virgil, and 
have envied him for it. Now is it 
* for any one to ſuppoſe, that 

irgil, at the age of ſeventeen, could 
2Gupht ſecond to Lucretius, or 
outh 
ſo well in poetry, that he ſhould 
think of being his rival? 

40. Praeterea duo, &c.) Thus 


h 


the Cyclops, in the thirteenth book 


of Ovid's Metamorpholis ; 


„ Inveni geminos, qui tecum lu- 


dere poſſint, 


Inter ſe ſimiles, vix ut dignoſcere 


«« poſlis, 


E « Villoſae 
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ſpe may have them ; 


& Villoſae catulos in ſummis mon- 
4 tibus urſae. 

c Inveni, et dixi, dominae ferva- 
© himus iſtos. 


„ A rugged bears rough twins I 
found upon | 
«© The mountain late, ſcarce from 
„ each other known, 

« For thee to play with: finding 

;- «+ thee I Gid 

« My miſtreſs you ſhall ſerve.” 
DANDYS, 


Wee titta . . . . valle.] He aug- 
ments the value of theſe kids, by 
telling Alexis, in what a dangerous 

lace he had found them, It was 
Fn a valley, probably between two 
rocks, of difficult, and dangerous 
acceſs; or perhaps expoſed to wild 
deaſts or robbers. 

Reperti.] La Cerda underſtands 
this word to expreſs, that theſe kids 
had been loſt, and found again. 
Dr Trapp is earneſt ſor this inter- 
pretation, becauſe he ſays they muſt 


have been ftollen by Corydon, if 
they had not been his own before; * 


and therefore ought to de reſtored to 
the right owner. But we may ſup- 
poſe them to have been wild kids; 
and it is plain, that they were taken 
from the dam ; becauſe they are put 
to a ſheep to nurſe, 

41. Sparſis ctiam nunc pellibiis al- 
bo,] © Kids at firſt have white 
„ ſpots, which alter, and loſe their 


« beauty afterwards, Therefore he 


«*« ſays I reſerve two. kids for you, 
<* which have not yet loſt the white 


80 pots out of theu Kips, Sg RVIUS, 


„thus alſo Quintihan, X d 


mother of Corydon, as 0 


Pietins found in a «very ancie 
manuſcript ſparſis etiam nunc peil 
bus; Ambo bina die, &c. Cat 
prefers this reading, and has 
mitted it into the text. Burma 
rejects it, becauſe it is not 
tenanced by the beſt manuſcripts] 

and he thinks ambo ſuperfluous, ſink 
we have had dub already. | 

42. Die.] © Virgil is wont 
“ ufe die for quotidie or uno th 
« Eel, III. 34. NI. Aen. 


% Orat. 3. Virgilium ci | 
« om phage — 2 aer ſt Vi 
„ rus. URMAN, 

2 Jam pridem a me is, . 
This is taken from the third 
lium of Theocritus; 


. u Tu A Fh0pzroxey 4 
ohelc g, * 

Tas pe 3) 4 dee, ar 
u 46 

Arn. 2 drow oi, inal 70 int 

Spimln. 


* 
4 


« J have a pretty goat, 2 
« white, | 44 20 

6 She bears two kids, yet fills t 
„ pails at night. | 
« This tawny Beſs hath beggz 

0 and begę d in vain; 

6 But now *tis her's, ſince you 1 
*' gift diſdain,” CREECHY 


Nel. It is plain from t 
paſſage, that Theſtylis is not fl 


im ines. * 
* Abduc 


Cel T ver: 


NW. — LR 


4. 25 ' Jl PY>Ju. 
WS N WG | 


. 


27. 


* 
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t faciet: quoniam ſordent tibi munera noſtra. 2 fr fok, er you deſpiſe 


Huc ades formoſe puer. Tibi lilia plenis 45 9 gifts. Mili, O banks boys 
e fer ferunt Nymphae calathis: tibi candida Nais Se the — are —— 
| I baſkets full of lilies * = t a fair Naiad 


NOTES. 


Abducere . . . orap.] © Orat 46. Calathis.] genius obſerves, 
« ut abducat; thus in the tenth that calathus is a Greek word, for 
% 'Aeneid Donat habere for Donat ut which the Romans uſed gua/i 7 wap 
„ habeat.” SERVIUS.' thus Cicero, At vero inter qualilla 

44. Sordent tibi nunera noſtra.] debatur aurum. La Cerda 
Thus Horace ; „that the calathus ſeems to have 
on- proq campo Tide: S —＋ SY 

— | veral paſſages beſides this now be- 


45. Huc ages, Sc.] The ſhep- fore us. Thus Ovid; 

herd being in doubt, whether theſe 
preſents of the pipe and kids are 44 —— Sparfoſque ſine ordine fores 
ſufficient to engage Alexis, renews © Secernunt af 
his invitation b 1 Sig him a pre- 
ſent of Das to be bathered | by and Sidonius; 
the hand of a fair nymph, to which 1 | | 
he adds ſame fruits, which he pro- © Cytifos, crocos, amellos, 
poles to gather himſelf, and 1 « Cafias, liguſtra, calthas 
mix with leaves of the fineſt odour, Calatbi ferant capaces: 

Huc ades.] I have obſerved N | 
« this form of words to be uſed and Prudentius; 


* both by the Greeks and Lati | "a 
“ in appellations full of love. Thus « Floribus ut cumulet calathis i? © 


„% 8 | 
T b 9 * and Jerom, ** Roſarum et liliorum 
; p ain, UT 4 calatbus. He obſerves alſo, that 
4 I m, nunc mihi ades. The ix ſerved not only for flowers, but for 
ocritus, in his fifth 1d yum, in- all other country things, as appears. 
: _ it twite, aaa yap i from the following pailages of Ovid; 
6 tyre, fed enim ades, huc ades. 
Virgil, in this place, Huc ates, ** Aﬀenat in calaths ruſtica dona 
0 formoſe puer; 2 in, Hur | puer: 
* ades, inſani feriam +: Big 


* venti, and in the ninth Eclogu ind Columells 5 
Hur ades 9 Calaris. 2 
ws PE 6 Pomil .Dunec 
ua the yer, 1 4 Stipantur eatathi *" 
Le 


2 E 2 and 
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Plucks wal flowers for you, and Pallentes violas ct ſumma papavera carpens, 


the tops of poppies, 


NOTES. ... 


and Nemeſianus ; 


© .— — Decerpunt vitibus ulmos, 
Et portant calathis.“ 


not transfer the word from work- 
baſkets, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
agriculture is the moſt ancient of all 
arts: whence it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that the word was transferred 
from agriculture to work-baſkets, 
This learned Critick proceeds to 
give a new ſignification to calathus. 
It means not only a baſket, /ays 
& he, but all lowers, which when 
„they blow, expand into an orb, 
« The Latin Dictionaries indeed 
are entirely filent about it, but 
« we have a proof from Auſonius 
« and S. Jerom, The former, in 
« that epigram, which begins with 
„Ver erat, et blando, c. ſays 
« thus; 


Nec mora, ridentis calathi pate- 
fecit honorem, 
„„ Prodens incluſi ſemina denſa 
4 croci:“ 


& the latter, in his epiſtle to Pam- 
* machius; Quis parturientem ro- 
« ſam, et papillatum corymbum, an- 
** tequam in calathum fundatur or- 
& bis, et tota rubentium foliorum 
% pandatur ambitio, immature de- 
„ meſſum, aequis oculis marceſſere 
& wvideat? | his fignification is 
& drawn from the ſimilitude of a 
e baſket in ſuch flowers, when 
«© blown, which is confirmed by 


% Pliny, who ſpeaking of the lily, 
© uſes the following words; Foliis 
«* forts ſtriatis, et ab anguſtiis in la- 
& titudinem paulatim ſe laxantibus, 


| | eie calathi.” Hence he con- 
Hence he infers that the Poet did 


cludes, that Virgil's meaning per- 
haps may be, that the nymphs bring 
lilies, not in bud, but full blown, 
and double, dilata in orbem, et ef- 


formata in calathos jam plenos prae f1- 


liorum multitudine, et exuberuntia. We 
might therefore, according to this 
criticiſm render lia plenis calathis, 
not lilies in full baſkets, but lilies with 


Full cups or bells, This ſenſe would 


be very good, if we had any reaſon 
to believe, that double lilies were 
known or eſteemed among the An- 
cients, There is indeed a double 
white lily, the Lilium album, in- 
odorum, flore pleno H. R. Par. But 
as Mr Miller obſerves, ©* There is 
no beauty in it, for the flowers 
5 ſeldom open, and have no ſcent, 
* ſo that it ſcarcely deſerves a place 
„ in a good garden.” Therefore 
unleſs it could be made appear, that 
theſe double lilies are frequent in 
Italy, that they commonly open 
their flowers there, and afford ſome 
ſmell, we ought to adhere to the 
common interpretation. Virgil has 
uſed the word calathis only in three 
other places. In the fifth Eclogue, 
it evidently ſignifies a ſort of cup or 
drinking veſſe 3 


& Vina novum fundam calathis Ar- 


c yiſia near,” 


In” the third Georgick it ſerves to 
2 "expreſs 


Nai 


5 


a 


* 


eee 0 VW TTY ow? or 
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Narciſſum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi. 


NOTES. 


expreſs a baſket, through which the 


whey is ſtrained from the curd ; 


4 Quod jam tenebris et ſole 
«© cadente | 

Sub lucem exportans calathis adit 
„ oppida paſtor,” - 


See the note on ver. 402. In the 
ſeventh Aeneid it is uſed for a work- 
baſket ; 


cc 


Non illa colo, calatbiſue 
© Minervae 
« Foemineas aſſueta manus.“ 


It is probable, that theſe ſeveral 
utenſils were of the ſame ſhape, nar- 
rower at the bottom, and broader 
at the top, which Pliny expreſſes 
by ab anguſtiis in latitudinem paulla- 
tim ſe laxantibus, The flowers of 
this form are called by us bell- 


flowers. 


Tibi candida Nais.) Turnebus 
obſerves that a Naiad is mentioned 
here with great propriety ; becauſe 


| thoſe nymphs were fond of boys, 


and ran away with Hylas. Colu- 
mella has imitated this paſſage, in 
ſome verſes quoted already; in the 
note on Alba ligu/tra cadunt. 

47. Pallentes violas.] That vio- 
lets are uſually called black by the 


Pocts, and that our common violets 


are of a very dark colour, is well - 


known. It is therefore to be con- 
ſidered, what the Poet means in this 
place by pale violets, This is cer- 
tain, that the common violet is 


often ſeen with white flowers ; and 


rod Nos. 


it is commonly called. We might 


Ray affirms, on his own experience, 
that both the purple and white vio- 
lets come from the ſeeds of the ſame 
plant. There is alſo a fort of vio- 
let, with a pale yellow flower, in 
ſhape reſembling that ſpecies, which 
we commonly call panſy or heart's- 
eaſe. It is the Viola bicolor arvenſis, 
C. B. It is a common weed amongſt 
the corn; and I have formerly 
thought it to be the ſame that Vir- 
gil here calls pallentes violas. But 
on a more mature conſideration of 
what the ancient writers have delivers 
ed, I rather believe the plant here 
intended to be the ſtock gilliflower 
or wall flower, which all Botaniſts, 
with one conſent allow to be what 
the Ancients called Leuco:um, which 
is evidently derived from Azuxov ion, 
a white violet, Theophraſtus ſays 
the Leucoium is one of the earlieft 
flowers, appearing, even in the win- 
ter, if the weather is mild; but if 
it is cold, ſomething later, in the 
ſpring : Tav d d ware txPai- 
* To Acuxciov, dr juiv 0 ang 
NAH, ivJvg T0) Xfvpuvecy 
mou d oxAnpereposy bolepov, inaxod 
Pliny, who has tranſlated 
this very paſſage, ' renders 'Acuxatov 
viola alba; ** Florum prima ver 
© nunciantium viola alba. Tepi- 
“ dioribus vero locis etiam hyeme 
% emicat.” Some, obſerving that 
theſe authors ſpeak of the Leucaiunm 
or Viola alba, as appearing firſt in 
the ſpring, will have it to be the 
ſnow- drop, or Leucoium bulboſum,” 28 


E 3 as 
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caſia, and other ſtucet berks, 


NOTES. 


as well take it to be the Primula 
verits, or primvofe, the very name 
of which declares it to be one of 
the earlieſt lowers, But the ſmow- 
drop, cannot be the plant in queſ- 
tion; becauſe Ihrophraſtus, in ano- 
ther place, reckons it among thoſe 
plants, which have a leafy ſtalk; 
Emo ndDuaa ft wing MS 
#6 Po)Kades, Auto, Atunliov. Now 
the ſnow-drop has no leaves upen 
the ſtalk ; 1 thereſore cannot be 
the Leucrium uf Theophraftus. Di- 
dſcorides thought the Leuccium too 
well known to need any deſcription. 
This unhappy negligence is ſo com- 


mon _—_ Ancients, that the 


plants wh they were beſt ac- 


—— with well frequently lecaſt 
&nown by the Moderns. He only 
ſays there is a differenoe in the co- 
Jour of the flowers, which are ei:er 
white, or yellow, or blue or purple ; 
Aturbios pita Jv £01 iv. "Fol, d Ku- 
Ths di Pon tv Tp 9 Ade 7 vag Nu 
* dc, Þ tiinue, 1 N, i} 


opPupou tupiontrai, It may be 
thought ſtrange, that a plant, which 
terives it's name from whiteneſs 
'thould be ſaid to have yellow, blue, 
or purple flowers: but it is the gene- 
ral opinion of the modern Bota- 
niſts, that it was called white, not 
from the colour of it's flower, but 
from the hoarineſs of his leaves. 


Caſpar Bauhinus, not to quote any 


more of them, ſays expreſsly, 
© Leucoium, id eſt, tola alba, po- 
5 tius foliorum quam florum ra- 
& tione,” The colours mentioned 


let. Or perhaps the ſmell alone, 


by Dioſcorides are all to be met with 
in the ſtock gilliflower, except blue, 
whence M Xv&v0.v is ſuppoſed by ſe- 
veral Criticks to have ſlipt into the 
text by ſome miſtake, Marcellus 
affirms that blue is omitted in a very 
old Latin verſion of Dioſcorides, 
which he had ſeen. This ſuſpicion 


is confirmed alſo by Oribaſius and 


Serapio, who do not mention blue, 
though they copy all the other words 
of Dioſcorides exactly. Hippocratcs, 
in his book werf! yuuaieing Pvorcs 
ſpeaks of the black Leucoium, Atu- 
* fig rod prihavos i d diets TH) 
WwuTQY TEOTOY Neo do, which muſt 
be underſtood of that ſort with pur- 
ple flowers, That ſort, which bears 
yellow flowers, can be no other than 
what we call the wall-Aower, which 
has a ſweet ſmell, and blows early in 
the ſpring, and therefore agrees with 
what Theophraſtus has ſaid of the 
Leucoium. It is indeed a ftockgilliflower 
with yellow flowers, though it hap- 
pens to have obtained a name, pecu- 
liar to itſelf, It may be a matter of 
ſome difficulty, to imagine how the 
Ancients came to give almoſt the 


ſame name to two ſorts of plants, fo 


different as violets and ſtock gilli- 


flowers. Perhaps the firſt ſort taken 


netice of by them might be that 


with the purple flowers, which be- 
ing ſomething like a violet, and 
having hoary leaves, might induce 


them to call it Aevxza1ov, or 2white vit- 


which is the moſt remarkable pro- 
.perty commonly obſerved in a er- | 
might | 
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might be the occaſion of their be- 
ſtowing on it a ſimilar name, The. 
giving the ſame general name to ſe- 
veral ſpecies of plants, which have 
a ſimilar ſtructure of flower and 
fruit, is an exactneſs known only 


to the modern Botaniſts, and hardly 


thought of till the latter end of the 
ſixteenth century, Hence it has 
been very uſual to.call plants of a 
like ſtructure by different names, 
and thoſe of different ſtructure by 
the ſame name. Numberleſs in- 
ſtances of this might be mentioned, 
as Lily of the valley, which hardly 
bears any other reſemblance of a 
lily than it's whiteneſs ; and Ground 
Iuy, which ſeems to reſemble ivy in 
nothing elſe, but it's creeping. But 
we need go no farther than the plant 
under conſideration, The word 
8 has been applied to plants 
moſt widely different from each 
other; the Stock-Grll;flower which 
comprehends the wall-flower ; and 
the Clove-Giliflower, which com- 
prehends the ſeveral forts of carna- 
tions and pinks, How:theſe fo dif- 
ferent plants came to have the ſame 
name beſtowed on them, is not eaſy 
to imagine, unleſs it was from the 
fineneſs of their ſmell, The clove- 
gilliflower has the ſmell of that ſort 
of ſpice, which js called clove, and 
in Latin Caryophyllum, From Ca- 
ryophyllum the French derive their 
Girofle, which means the ſame ſpice. 
Hence they call the flower, which 
has that ſmell, Giroflier, which we 
haye corrupted to Gillflower. Chau- 


cer, in his Rgmaunt of the Role, 


pallentes. 


writes it Gylokre, tranſpoſing 
and the r of .Girefier ; 


Tbere was cke weryng manp l 
pice, 
As Clowe Gylofre, and liquozices 


And our old Turner, has Gelen 
and Gelyfloure, Here we may ob- 
ſerve the error of thoſe, who not 
knowing the.derivation of the word 
Gilliflower, have affected to call 
theſe plants Juh- Flowers. The 
ſpecies of Leucoium having alſo a fins 
ſmell, obtained thereby the name 
of gilliflowers alſo. For the ſame 
reaſon, the French call theſe laſt nqt 
only 1 but Violier alſo, agree- 
able to the idea of the Ancients, 
Thus much I thought Ae, to 
ſay, in juſtification of my tranſlat- 
ing pallentes violas Wall-flowers. 
But I muſt ſtill beg leave to add a 
word or two concerning the epithet 
We have ſeen already, 

that the Romans called ock-gilli, 
flowers Violae albae. It is therefore 
plain that they comprehended þoth 
them and common violets undgr the 
general name of Viola. It is pro- 
bable alſo, that when they intended 
to expreſs any one particular ſort, 
they added ſome epithet to diſtin- 
guiſh it. Thus our Poet intending 
here to expreſs the yellow ſtock- 
gilliflower, which we vulgarly diſ- 
tinguiſh under the name of wall- 
flower, added. the epithet pallentes, 
or yellow. Paleneſs is that appear- 
ance of the human countenance, 
which happens, when the blood 
E 4 ceaſes 


the | 
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The Greeks call paleneſs x ges, and 


pale, in imitation of ſtudious per- 


ſons; as Pliny tells us; ** Verun- 


„ tamen 


2 _ 2 Ipſe ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala, Caſt 
NOTES. 
ceaſes to animate it. Thus diſeaſes a colour uſed in painting &xge, te t. 
are called pale in the ſixth Aeneid, which is known to be yellow, and « g 
becauſe they occaſion this paleneſs of by us called yellow ochre. Theo- 44 J 
the face; \ © critus calls the paleneſs in the checks « c 
T8 1 ; . 18 L | « < 
4 Pallenteſgue habitant Morbi.“ unn Dio 
"BL * UE (8. . , effe 
In the third Aeneid a face is ſaid to 2. bars 95 v 
be pa K 9 a Truyua txovra xa, UE 
% Pallida ſemper 'Nxpav v TIV Taptiay. by ? 
% Ora fame.“ Pr 
| Horace, in the tenth Ode of the con 
The 'paleneſs of death is frequently third Book, ſpeaks of the violet pale- kne 
mentioned; as in the ſixth Aeneid; neſs of a lover, which muſt be meant - 
__ = of the Viola alba, Leucoium, or . 
« At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, Mall. fuer: 
res, | 
« Ora modis Anchiſiades pallentia O, quamvis neque te munera nec _ 
ee b preces, | 6 
85 ' „Nec tindlus viola pallor aman- cc 
and in the fourth,” ſy tium 
-* 40x Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius Bu 
cz Pallida morte futura.” „ Curvat,” —— po 
972 5 | to 
In theſe northern parts of the world In the nineteenth Epiſtle of the firſt ſhi 
this paleneſs is indeed a fort of a Book, where he is inveighing againſt of 
faint, dead whiteneſs: but in the ſervile imitators, he ſays, if he he 
warmer countries, where the people ſhould happen to grow pale, they ſte 
: afe generally of ke more ſwarthy would drink cummin to make them- gr 
<6tmplexion, their paleneſs is rather ſelves like him; 60 
1 Hence the Greeks and 
omans, by paleneſs do not mean Quod ſi 
whiteneſs but yelloumeſt. Virgil “ Pallerem caſu, biberent exangue a 
himſelf gives the epithet pale to te ** cuminum,” & 
olive, which is of a yellowiſh green; K * 
| | | This alludes to a cuſtom, which 
« Lenta ſalix quantum pallenti cedit ſome coxcombs had of drinkin x 
„ olivae,.” cummin to make themſelves lool 5 


* 
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NOTES. 


&© tamen omne pallorem bibentibus 
« gignit. Ita certe ferunt Portii 
& Latronis clari inter magiſtros di- 
«© cendi adſectatores fimilitudinem 
& coloris ſtudits contracti imitatos.“ 
Dioſcorides, ſpeaking of the ' ſame 
effect of cummin, calls the colour 
occaſioned by it wxportpov: Tpime 
& xpare i vd wxporepov Wivoevoy 
TE x 0VYXpiopuever, Ovid, in the 
fourth Book of his Metamorphoſis, 
compares paleneſs to box, which is 
known to be a yellow wood ; 

oy Oraque buxo 
« Pallidiora gerens:“ 


and again in the eleventh ; 


6 Buxoque ſimillimus ora 
* Pally obit,” 


But, what is more full to our pur- 
poſe, the ſame Poet aſcribes palene/ſs 
to gold, which is certainly what we 
ſhould call yellow. It is in the ſtory 
of Midas, who turned every thing 
he touched to gold. He took up a 
ſtone, ſays the Poet, and the ſtone 
grew pale with gold; 


LTollit humo ſaxum: ſaxum quo- 
que palluit auro 


and when that king bathed himſelf 
in the river Pactolus, the fields be- 
came pale with gold; 


Nunc quoque jam veteris percepto 
© ſemine venae | 

* Arva rigent, auro madidis pal- 
* lentia glebis:“ 


' WAuT&Ynue or crack; 


na, > 73 
e 

Summa p. ra. ] Servius ſays 
the Poet mentions Poppies, Daffo- 
dils, and Dill, becauſe Papaver, Nar- 


of three beautiful boys, who were 
turned into thoſe y nay The 
ſtory of Narciſſus is known, but I 
do not remember to have read of 
the other two. Poppies have been 
ſpoken of at large in the note, on 
ver. 78. of the firſt Georgick. The 
ſort here intended is the common red 
poppy, which grows wild among 
the corn. It is mentioned here, as 
well as by Theocritus, becayſe it 
was anciently uſed in / ſome little 
amorous fooleries. The Cyclo 
in Theocritus, tells Galatea he wil 
bring her either white lilies, or ten- 
der poppies with red platagonia 


"iſs and Anethus, were the names 


— #t Toi 7 nxpiva Are 
H Adu A ipuIpe WM ra 
EX01T@v, 


The Greek Scholiaſt tells us, they 
had a cuſtom of taking a leaf of a 
poppy or anemony [he means the 
petal or flower-leaf] and laying it 
on the thumb and fore-finger of one 
hand, and ſlapping it with the other. 
If it gave a crack, it was a ſign their 
ſweethearts loved them: but if it 
failed, they lamented their diſap- 
pointment. In the third Idyllium, 
the Goatherd tells Amaryllis, that 
he lately tried whether ſhe: loved 
him; but the telephilon 


gave: no 


1 


E 
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NOTES. 


this fruit alſo ſpall be bonoured : 
di, dd fun filanafeine i, 
e et, 
v To TWMKPMov wortpo/Foro To 
| ,. 


which Creech thus tranſlates, 


& All this I knew, when I deſign'd 
© to prove, 
Whether I ſhould be happy in my 
I; 
*I preſyd the Long-live, but in 
s yaindid preſs; 


It gave no lucky ſound of good 


& ſueceſs, 


taki gle to be the due, 
9 87 is a fort of Sedum or Houſe- 
Lek The Scholiaſt mentions various 


opinions concerning this rn, 
ſome taking it 'to mean the poppy, 
others ſome other herb, He ſays, 
they uſed to put it on their arms, 
and give ita blow: if it only made 
the ſkin red, it was a ſign of love; 
but if it ade the ſkin ſore, it was 
a ſign of hatred, Caeſalpinus ob- 
ſetves, that the Ornithopodium Por- 
iulacae folio, which he calls Tele- 
Pbium, was uſed in his time for the 
ame purpoſe in Italy, and was 
"therefore called the herb of love. 
4 Telephium vulgo, a noſtris herba 
A 'amoris vocatur, herbula praecipue 
in vincis naſpens Hujus fo- 
e Jium cum ſaliva applicatum cu- 
| — tim rubificat, aliquando et puſ- 

* tufas' excitat: unde nunc uſus 
© puellaris in amore explorando : ſi 
enim cutem rubefacit tantum, 


- 
„ „ „0 ® 


5 amoris putatur indicium : ſi puſ- 
„ tulas excitat, odii, Hunc uſum 
* antiqui poetae Telephio tradide- 
„ runt, ut apud 'Theocritum, ob 
id Philthron quoque appellata eſt,” 


What the Scholiaſt and Caeſalpinus 


have here related concerning the 
Telephilon or Telephium is not the 
ſame with what Theocritus has ſaid 
of it: for the Goatherd did not 
look for it's effect on his ſkin, but 
attended to the found, It appears 
however, that not only the poppy ; 
but other flowers or leaves alſo were 
uſed for this ſuperſtitious purpoſe, 
But the ipvIpsz mwAaraywe of the 
poppy mentioned by Theocritus, 
ſhew that the red poppy was parti- 
cularly in uſe ; whence we may con- 
clude, that it was the ſort here in- 
tended by Virgil, who, like the 
Greek Poet, has mentioned it along 
with lilies. 

48. Narciſſum.] See the note on 
ver. 122. of the fourth Georgick. 

Florem . . . bene olentis Anethi.] 
Theocritus mentions this plant along 
with roſes and wall-flowers, to make 
a garland to wear on the ſafe arri- 
val of the beloved Ageanax : 


"Aytavaxrs M dig nα⁰,/¼]ÿQdig Muti 
ada 

*Npia wclila Yivoro, , xy turroo v 
lion $X04T0, 

ki TW xat" apap, dN i 
fodberra, | 

"H 9 Azvnoruv cli pννꝰ& epi wparh 
O12.400w!, 


Teo» | 


Et vc 


Tov 


2 


 4,z.8v eee 
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Et vos, O lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte, 


9; 


and you, O buys, 1 
* bv. lh Fg! 


Toy I1reAcor ov 7.50 ar ven 
ePvpwr 


To. Mi tylenian ſhears my darling ſails : 
Be ſmooth ye waves ; and bluaw ye 


gentle gales. 


Safe let him land: then ſpall my 
head be crown'd, 

With dill, or wall- flow rs, or with 
ro fer bound _ 

IWhilt in full bowls the chearful 


wine goes round. 


In the Evpaxoiaiay mention is made 
of a ſort of arbour covered with dill ; 


en . weg l pi oui 
1- | A 
1 Aide . 


g It is mentioned alſo by Columella, 
who ſeems to have written in imi- 
n tation of Virgil 


« Et bene odorati flores ſparguntur 
* Aneti,” 


And again, 


— — papaver Aneto 
40 — ee 


It is commonly an with us in gar- 
dens; and is very like fennel : but 
differs from it in being annual, 
ſmaller, not ſo green, and bavi 
broader, and leafy ſeeds, of a le 
agreeable flavour. The flower is 
but 
It does not grow wild in 


yellow, like that of ſennel, 
ſmaller, 


49. Caſia.] See the notes on ver. 
213. of the ſecond Georgick, and 
on ver. 30. of the fourth. 

Intexens.] Theſe flowers ogy 
herbs were to be woven into a gar- 
land. It was a cuſtom amongſt the 
Ancients, to preſent ſuch garlanda 
to thoſe whom they loved. Thus 
Milton repreſents Adam Tg & 
garland for Eye; 


Adam the while 

6 « Waning deſirous her revue, had 
© wove 

* Of choiceſt flours a garland'ta 
© adorn 

« Her treſſes, and her rural hours 
© crown, 

« As reapers oft are wont heir hay 


<© veſt queen.” 


Suavibus herbis.] La Cela tinte 
this may be meant of the ſwertneſe 
of the colour of theſe flowers ; be- 
cauſe ſuavis is uſed in that ſenſe; as 
ſuave rubens hyacinthus. But in this 
place, it is certainly uſed to expreſs 
the odour; for we have preſently 
afterwards, 


## \ 


Sic poſitae quoniam fuaves miſoe- 


e tis odores.” 


50. Vaccinia.] Vaccinium is the 
ſame with the da g of the Greek 
Poets fo which real Lec tran- 

ate it Hacini t 
ver. 18. of this Eclogue. _ of 

Caltha.] It is hardly pollible to 
determine certainly what plant the 
Poets meant by their Caltha, We 


3 
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find; by the epithet Luteola in this 
place, that it had a yellow flower; 
which is confirmed alſo by Colu- 
mella, who gives it the epithet 
flammeola ; 


& Jam roſa diſtendat contorti ſta- 

„ mina junci, 

4 preſſaque ſammeola rumpatur fiſ- 
eina Calta.” 


Therefore it may very well be our 
common' Marygold, according to the 
general opinion. La Cerda ſays it 

the Buphthalmus of Dioſcorides, 
and thence takes occaſion to correct 


a paſſage in Pliny, The words are 


theſe ; ** Buphthalmus ſimilis boum 
& gculis, folio Foeniculi, circa op- 
4 pida naſcens, fruticoſa caulibus, 
« qui et manduntur decocti, qui- 

dam cachlam vocant.” Here, 
fays. he, Dalechampius inſerts cal- 
cham in the margin ; but inſtead of 
them both I ſubſtitute caltham, It 
_ not be amiſs to conſider, how 
well' grounded the criticiſm of this 
learned - author may be. We find 
in Dioſcorides almoſt the very ſame 
words with thoſe juſt quoted from 
Pliny. He days, Buabebelins, 
which ſome call Cachlas, has thin 
and ſoft ſtalks, leaves like fennel, 
arid a yellow flower, larger than that 


of Anthemis, ſhaped like an eye, 


whence it had it's name, It grows 
about towns, and in open places: 
BouPJad por % d Kdynav xaroue 
Xaunev avines pep DIAG d H- 


N potidn . Nn pany,” futigena Ths 


Aud tuldut : SMD 1910 g di- 


ung la: Quera d iv wedlols, h Wipi 
rg WALK» | 
ſame words in his deſcription of the 


Chryſanthemum, which he ſays is 
alſo called Chalcas, It is a tender 


herb and buſhy, having ſmooth 


ſtalks and jagged leaves ; the flowers 
are of a ſhining yellow colour, and 
round like an eye, whence it is fo 


called. It grows near towns, and 


the ſtalks are eaten as pot-herbs : 
XpuoavJepuor 1 Xanxas* vpucptpa rig 
Too Yapvorudns d · Meiovs avaPipours 
xavrods xa Plane wohuo yin dn 
uud ip cliAnborra” xa; oÞ- 
Yakpuov xuxAorepn ds g ouTws 0v6- 
pacolas Peres wept Tas Wore" 0b 
Xauact ® aurou haxareoras, Thus 
we find, that the Buphthalmus is by 
ſome called Cachlas, and the Chyry- 
ſanthemum is alſo called Chalcas, 
Whether Ke and Xanas are 
both the ſame word differently ſpelt, 
or not, has been a ſubject of diſ- 
pute : but they ſeem ſufficiently dif- 
ferent; and therefore ſince Dioſco- 
rides agrees with Pliny in ſaying the 
Buphthalmus is called Cachlas, there 
ſeems to be no occaſion for La Cer- 
da's correction. Beſides, it is plain, 
that neither the Buphthalmus, nor 
the Chryſanthemum is our marygold, 
the leaves of which are neither 
Jagged, like Chryſanthemum, nor 
reſembling fennel, as is ſaid of the 
Buphthalmus. Any radiated diſcous 


flower may be ſaid to reſemble an 


eye; and Columella ſeems to hint 
at 


He uſes almoſt the 
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NOTES. 


at that ſimilitude, when he ſays, 


« Pingit et in varios terreſtria ſy- 
dera flores, 

4 Candida Leucoia, et flaventia 
« jumina Calthae.“ 


Thus we call our great daiſy, which 
is a radiated diſcous flower, the Ox- 
eye daiſy. 

51, Cana legam tenera lanugine 
mala.) The fruits here mentioned 
are almoſt univerſally affirmed to be 
quinces, which without doubt have 
a hoary down, and therefore ſo far 
agree with the Poet's deſcription, 
The only objection I have to this 
interpretation is, that the quince is 
of ſo auſtere a taſte, that the ſhep- 
herd could not think of offering it 
to a young palate. Nor do I find, 
that it is at all better in thoſe warmer 
elimates; or that the Greeks or Ro- 
mans uſed to eat it raw: and it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that Corydon 
ſpake of drefling it. We are told 
indeed by Plutarch, that it was an 
inſtitution of Solon, that the bride 
ſhould eat a quince, before ſhe went 
to bed: but whether this was for 
ſome ſecret reaſon; or that a'mar- 
ried woman ſhould be accuſtomed 
from the beginning to ſome ſort of 
auſterity, I will not take upon me 
to determine, Had it been proved, 
that it was the cuſtom to entertain 
the ladies with raw quinces before 
marriage, it would have been' more 
to our preſent purpoſe, It ſeems 
more probable, that it was ſome 
other, more delicious fruit, Pliny 


w 


Wer art a ruftick, 
and Alexis ſligbes thy 


ſpeaks of a ſort of downy apples, 


which he calls mala lanata ; but we- 


are much at a loſs to know what he 


meant; and the Criticks generally 
think the text to be very corrupt in 
I ſhould imagine, 
that the apples here meant might be 
Peaches or Apricocks, if Pliny had 
not informed us, that they were not 
known in Italy till thirty years before 
his time, and that they were ſold at 
a great price ;  ** Sed Perſicorum 
palma Duracinis. Nationum ha- 


that paſſage. 


bent cognomen Gallica et Afi- 
« atica, Poſt autumnum matureſ- 
« cunt, acſtate praecocia intra tri- 
<< ginta annos reperta, et primo 
6 denariis ſingula venundata. Su- 
„ pernatia e Sabinis veniunt, po- 
pularia undique. Pomum inno- 
*© cuum expetitur aegris. Preti- 
* umque jam ſingulis centeni num- 
* mi fuere, nullius majore: quod 
* miremur, quia non aliud fuga- 
* cius. Longiſſima namque de- 
* cerpto bidui mora eſt, | cogitque 
ſe venundari.” It may be que- 
ſtioned however, whether Pliny 
meant apricocks in this paſſage, - by 
the word praecacia ; which perhaps 
might be uſed only as an epithet to 
Perſica; and then it will ſignify an 
early ſort of peach, This is certain, 
that he mentions Armeniaca in 

very next chapter, as a fort, of 
plum; “ Ingens poſtea turba Pru- 
* norum.—-— Necnon ab externa 
« gente Armeniaca, quae ſola et 
„ odore commendantur. Perhaps 
alſo in this paſſage, he might mean 
a fort of plum, which was. wales 
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NOTES. 


the Armenian plum ; and then there 
will have been no mention at all of 
aprieocks in this author. However 
he certainly makes a diſtinction be- 
tween the Armeniacu and Praeccoces, 
whatſoever they were, as in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, Floret prima om- 
% nium Amygdala, menſe Janu- 
© ario: Martio vero pomum ma- 
« turat, Ab ea proxime florent Ar- 
„ meniaca, dein tuberes et Praeco- 
« ces. Illae peregrinae; hae co- 
nactae: Palladius ſeems to ſpeak 
of them as the ſame; ©* Armenia 
vel Praecoqua prunis, Duracina 
*Amygdalis adhaereſcunt.“ Dioſ- 
corides diſtinguiſhes between Peaches 
and Apricocks, or Perſica and Ar- 
meniaca, and ſays the latter are 
ſmaller than the former; Ta d Hep- 
c wine wolopaxa. Ta d 
eM ,, ApHαebt¹dM,. Po- 
Kari ds IIA tv leHhαα epa 
ro Tporprptvuy tm, We find by 
this quotation that Apricocks were fo 
well known in Italy in his time, as 
to have obtained a Latin name. 
The mpanoua is only proecocia in 
Greek characters ; the more 
modern Greeks have corrupted it to 


Pepretrnxia, from which our Engliſh 
name Apricock ſeems to be derived, 
It is not improbable alſo, that this 
fruit, when it was firſt brought into 
England, might be called à praecox, 
according to the Latin, whence our 
fiterate people imagining the laſt 
ſyHable cox to be cocks, concluded 
the word to be the plural number, 


and therefore that a was not the ar- 
ticle, but part of the word; and ſo 
pronounced it Aprecocks, and thence 
formed the ſingular, 


thing like this we find in the name 
of the flower called anemony, which 
in Greek is avepwvn and in Latin 
anemine, This we endeavoured to 
make an Engliſh word by removin 
the accent to the antepenultima, be 
calling it anẽ mane, whence many 
taking the two firſt letters of the 
word to be the article an, have 
called it an Emony, and in the plu- 
ral number Emonzes, which corrup- 
tion has got admittance into ſeyeral 
books of gardening. From what 
has been ſaid, it appears, that the 
apples in queſtion may poſſibly be 
the Mala prazcacia or Apricocks ; 
though I do not poſitively aſſert it, 

52, Caflaneaſque * 5 Some 
underſtand the Poet to ſpeak of two 
ſorts of fruit here; both nuts and 
cheſtnuts. La Cerda quotes Ovid, 
as making them different in a paſſage 
evidently written in imitation of 
that before us; r 


* Aﬀerat aut uvas, aut quas Ama- 
© ryllis amabat 
Et nunc caſtaneas, nunc amat 
e jlla nuces. Gb 


But Heinſius reads 


= 


% At nunc caſtaneas nen amat illa 
II. ; 


po 


recock, and 
 Apricock, as it is now written, Some- 


* 
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ſo that according to this learned 
Editor, Ovid makes them but one 
fruit, like Virgil. That cheſtnuts 
were called nuts, or ca/tanaeae nuces 
by the Romans, we need only 


the authority of Pliny ; © Nuces 


« yocamus et caflaneas, quanquam 
« accommodatiores glandium ge- 
6 neri.“ 

53. Addam cerea pruna :] Plums 
may be called waxen from their co- 
lour being yellow like new wax. 


Thus Ovid; 


&« Ipſa tuis manibus ſylveſtri nata 
„ ſubumbra 

« Mollia fraga leges: ipſa autum- 
* nalia corna 

&« Prunaque, non ſolum nigro li- 
6 ventia ſucco. 

« Verum etiam generoſa, novaſque 
« imitantia ceras - 


I leave out et between pruna and 


bhonos, on the authority of Pierius, 


who obſerves it to be wanting in the 
Roman, Lombard, and Medicean 
manuſcripts, and to have been in- 
ſerted by another hand, and with a 
different ink in the reſt, However 
moſt of the Editors admit et in this 
place. It is rejected by Maſvicius, 
1 Cunningham, and 3 

onos crit huic q J It 
is the general option bf 2 
mentators, that this refers to the 
plums juſt mentioned. The ſenſe 
therefore is; that as Amaryllis was 
fond of cheſtnuts; ſo Alexis de- 
lights m plums; and on that ac- 
count plums ſhall be eſteemed a 


noble fruit. There is a thought 


like this, in the ſeventh — 
where it is ſaid, that though Y 
cules loves the poplar, Bacchus the 
vine, Venus the myrtle, and Apolls 
the bay; yet fince Phyllis admires 
the hazle ; the hazle ſhall be pre- 
ferred to them all: i fk 


Populus Alcidae gratiſſima: vitis 
„% laccho: ohg:it 
« Formoſae myrtus Veneri: ſua 
% laurea Phoebo : llt 
illas dum 


« Phyllis amat corylos: 
„Phyllis amabit, 

Nee myrtus vincet corylos, nec 
5 Jaurea Phoebi.“ af 


Pomum is certainly uſed to expreſs 
any ſort of fruit almoſt that is eaten. 
Lord Lauderdale takes the pome 
here, not to refer to the plums al- 
ready mentioned, but to mean ap- 
ples diſtintly; = 7 25 


« Plus too and apples do deſerve 


„ our praiſe,” EY” 


54. Lauri. . Arte. See 
the notes on ver. 306. of the firſt 
Georgick. 1 | 

56. Rufticus' es, Coryden, &c.] 
This Eclogue concludes with a beau- 
tiful mixture of various paſſion. 
Corydon, having juſt expatiated on 
the plenty of gifts which he was pre- 
paring for Alexis, on a ſudden ſeems 
to fall into deſpair, He reflects on 
the meanneſs of his own condition, 
and on the little value of his pre- 
ſents, in compariſon with what the 

more 


"moons 


. $ by this beautiful 
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my fow- Perditus, et liquidis immiſi fontibus apros, 


Ibove fol. 
apy blaſt, and let 
in the bears to my clear ſprings, 


NOTES. 


more wealthy Tolas had in his power 
to give. He no ſooner mentions the 
name of his rival, than he burſts 


Into an exclamation at his own im- 


prudence for ſo doing. Ihen being 
afreſh agitated by love, he expreſſes 
his aſtoniſhment to-.ſee Alexis de- 
ſpiſe the country, which had been 
the ſeat of Gods ; endeavours to per- 
ſuade him to prefer a rural life be- 
fore any other. He then expreſſes 
the violence of his deſire, and on a 
ſudden recollects himſelf, reflects 
on the negligence in his own affairs, 
which this unruly paſſion had cauſed, 
and encourages himſelf to give over 
his folly and mind his buſineſs. 

51 Pierius ſays it is /t in the 
Roman manuſcript ; and certet in 
the next verſe, inſtead of certes. | 

$7. Tolas.] Nannius, as he is 
quoted by La Cerda, will have Io- 
las to be put for Auguſtus, Catrou 
tells us it is Mecaenas. Alex- 
ander, ſays he, belonged to Me- 


& caenas, and Maecenas is here 


© meant under the name of lolas. 


& flave. Perhaps the only method 
„he took of aſking for him, was 
1 AT 
-, Eheu.] Muſonius, and after him 
Burman, contends, that the firſt 
Ze of ehen is ſhort; to con- 
firm which, they produce the fol- 
lowing verſe of Terence; | 


X Quaeſo, quid de te tantum me- 
„ * ruiſti? cheu.“ 


D 
| | Ip 
Hence they infer, that we ought, * 
inſtead of chen to read heu, hey, T 
like the Greek di, di. Pierius A 
ſeems to have found this reading 
only in the Roman manuſcript, 
'T he quantity of the firſt ſyllable of 
eheu, in the verſe quoted from Te- 
rence, is diſputable. But Virgil 
has uſed it again, at the beginning th 
of a verſe, in the third Eclogue; m 
as 
«© KEheu quam pingui macer eſt Pe 
% mihi taurus in arvo.“ bl 
10 5 ſu 
Tibullus alſo has op 
4 ſe; 
“ Ferreus eſt eheu quiſquis in urbe to 
«© manet.” | Ja 
| bc 
Achilles Statius indeed ſays it is hex, er; 
heu, in the Vatican manuſcript. to 
Quid volui miſero mihi ?) Ru- m 
acus mentions three different in- hi 
terpretations of this paſlage; * 
1. That of Ludovicus Vives: I am # 
pouring forth my verſes to deaf ears; 44 
juſt as if I had expoſed my flowers ny 
to be torn by the winds, and let in 8 
the dirty ſwine to trample in my wk 
clear ſprings, 2. That of Nannius; 8 
I have ruined my flouriſhing affairs * 
by this paſſion. He confirms this 4 
opinion by the two proverbs of the 
flowers and the ſwine, and by theſe T 


expreſſions which follow ſoon al- 
ter; Quae te dementia cepit? Semi- 
putata tibi, &c. 3. That of Abra- 
mus; What have I ſaid unawares! 
1 have mentioned Iolas and his more 


powerful gifts. Should Alexis 2. | 
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Quem fugis, ah demens! habitarunt dii quoque 2% whom ds yeu fly thut 


ſylvas, 


Dardaniuſque Paris. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 


madly even the Gods bave in- 
babited the vue, and Dar- 
danian Paris alſo. Let Pallas 
dævell in the tapers, wwbich ſbe 


Ipſa colat : nobis placeant ante omnia i) lvae. * 1 er — 
one 


'Torva leaena lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam : ;j; 
Florentem cytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella: 


pur ſues the wolf; the 
wolf the lid; and the wanton 
kid the flowering cytiſus : thee 


Te Corydon, O Alexi: trahit ſua quemque voluptas. Crate paler 0: Mido 


Aſpice; aratra jugo referunt ſuſpenſa juvenci, 


every one is drazon on by bis 


dear delight, See bodd. the bullects bring back the plougbs, bung upon the h 


NOTES. 


this, he will certainly prefer my 
more dangerous rival, which will be 
as deſtructive to me, as if I had ex- 
poſed my flowers to the ſouthern 
blaſts, and my clear ſprings to the 
ſwine. La Gerda is of the ſame 
opinion with Abramus, and ob- 
ſerves, that Corydon compares Alexis 
to flowers and clear ſprings, and Io- 
las to a ſtormy. wind and a wild 
boar, But Dr Trapp, on the con- 
trary, makes the flowers and ſprings 
to be the former peace of Corydon's 
mind, and the winds and boar to be 
his paſſion for Alexis. Among 
the ſeveral interpretations, ſays 
« he, of theſe allegorical and pro- 
„ yerbial expreſſions, I chuſe this: 
% By my folly in indulging this mad 
„ paſſion I have raiſed a tempeſt in 
« my breaſt, which before was 
quiet, confounded ang ruined m 
« affairs, which before were — 
“ managed, flouriſhing, and ſuc- 
„ ceſsful.” 
60. Habitarunt dii queque fyluas. 

Thus Ovid; grogue fiivas. 


5 Cynthius Admeti VACCAs paviſſe 
** Pharacas 

** Fertur, et in parva delituiſſe 
| 9 caſa,. " 


% Quod Phoebum decuit, quem non 
e decet? exue faſtus, 


«© Curam manſuri quiſquis amoris 
„ habes,” 


Gr. Dardaniuſque Paris.) Paris, 
the ſon of Priam king of Troy, is 
faid to have fed ſheep on the moun- 
tain Ida, | | 

Pallas.] Pallas is ſaid to have 
been the inventor of building. 

63. Torva leaena lupum, &c.] 
Thus Theocritus ; 


A dix Tov xuTiCwov, 0 AUxog T&v Gaya 
droxes, 


A Yipavos Twporpov, iya d' im vy 


leſdn. 
The goats their thyme, the 
„ wolves the goats purſue, 


4 The crane the plough, and I am 
% mad for you.” CREECH. 


64. Cytiſum.] See the note on 
ver. 431. of the ſecond Georgick. 
66. Aratra jugo referunt ſuſpenſa 


Jjuvenci.] At the beginning of this 


Eclogue, the Poet had marked the 
time of noon by the feeding of the 
cattle under the ſhade, the lizards 
hiding — under the m_—_ 


— ut. 
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and the ſetting — doubles t 
increaſing ; 


or 
meaſure is there in 


orydon 
ay thou fallen ! 2 


C 


1 Et ſol creſcentes decedens duplicat umbras : 
ahad by have ; fr A Me tamen urit amor, quis enim modus adfit amori? 
ve? 4b! Ah Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit | 
+ Corydon, Ale what Semiputata tibi frondoſa vitis in ulmo eſt. 70 
s 


NOTES. 


the reapers ſitting down to their re- 


_ paſt, and the cicadae chirping in the 


thickets; all which circumſtances, 
having an immediate relation to the 
country, are mentioned with great 
propriety. In like manner he now 
deſcribes the cloſe of the day by the 
oxen bringing back the plough, and 
By the increaſe of the ſhadows, 

heſe words aratra jugo ſuſpenſa 
allude to the manner of bringing 
the plough home, when the labour 
of the day is over. It is then drawn 
backward ; and as the ſhare does not 
then enter the ground, the labour 
of drawing it is inconſiderable; and 
ſo it may be faid to be only juſt 
hung upon the ydak, Horace alſo 


has alluded to this cuſtom of draw- 


ing the plough backwards, and men- 
tions it among the pleaſures of the 
country; 


« Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas 
' "ove 
% Videre properantes domum ! _ 
« Videre feſſos vamerem inverſum 
© boves | 
Collo trahentes languido,” 


67. Sol creſcentes decedens dupli- 
cat umbras.] This deſcription of 


the evening by the length of the 


thadows is very ſuitable to paſtoral 
poetry. Ihe firſt Eclogue ends 
with the famg image; $1303 741 


# » «a4 & 


« Majoreſque cadunt altis de mon- 
tibus umbrae.“ | 


Pierius found diſcedens in ſome an- 
cient manuſcripts; but he thinks 
decedens to be the genuine reading, 
68. Me tamen urit amor, ] This 
is a ſtrong expreſſion of the vehe- 
mence of Corydon's love. He has 
juſt obſerved, that it is now the 


cool time of the evening, notwith- i 


ſtanding which he is ſtill ſcorched 
by his furious paſſion, He ſeems to 


tell us, that the fire within him is 
ſo great, that he ſhould not have 


imagined the cool evening to- ap- 
proach, if he had not ſeen the oxen 
returning from their work, and ob- 
ſerved the ſhadows to increaſe, 

69. Ab, Corydon, Corydon, c.) 
The ſhepherd begins at laſt to per- 
ceive the folly of his paſſion ; and 
to lament his error in having ne- 
glected his neceſſary affairs. This 
verſe is plainly taken from one in 
the Cyclops of Theocritus ; 


N Kyixaw, Kü wd rds Ops 


$** * 
vg EXTETOTUO OL 1 


70. Semiputata tibi Jong vii 
in ulmo gſt.] Servius has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that here is a double inftance 
of neglect, the vines are 
pruned, and the elms are. ſuffered 
to make long ſhoots. Some of the 
Commentators have. thought ths 
accuſation 


Q 
V 
In 


- IBUCOLIC/ ECLIN: 


Quin tu aliquid ſaltem, potius quorum indiget uſus, 
|; e paras detexere junco? 
Invenies alium, ſi te hic faſtidit, Alexim. 


Viminibus mollic 


83 
Think rather 0 neceſſary. 
buſineſs, and ow 5 
with ſoft ruſhes, You will 
find another Alexis, if this dif- 
daim you, , 


NOTES. 


72, Drtexere.] Servius inter- 


to the preſent. time; [becauſe theſe prets it Multum texere, finire, per- 
complaints of Cofydon are uttered ficere ; for he ſays de in compoſition 


in the ſummer, which is not the 
ſeaſon for pruning vines. But there is 
really a ſummer as well as an autumnal 
pruning : and if this ſummer prun- 
ing is ed, the vines may well 
be ſaid to be but half pruned. This 
ſummer pruning is mentioned by 
Columella ; Pampinandi autem 
modus is erit, ut opacis locis, hu- 
«© midiſque et frigidis aeflate vitis 
% nudetur, foliaque palmitibus de- 
e trahantur, ut maturitatem fruc- 
* tus capere paſſit, et ne ſitu pu- 
« treſcat. The pruning alſo of 
the elm or other tree to which the 
vine clings is (| 
author, who ſays it muſt be done 
every other year, to keep the vine 
from being overſhaded. Arboris 
% autem perpetua cultura eſt, non 
e ſolum ante diligenter eandem diſ- 
«© ponere, ſed etiam truncum cir- 
«© cumfodere, et quicquid frondis 
© enatum fuerit, 
« ferro amputare, aut aſtringere, 
« ne aemula umbra viti noceat,” 
71. Quin tu aliguid ſaltem.] Te- 
rence has an expreſſion, in the An- 
dria, not much unlike chi 


— is bei 
operam dare, (3061 11 
* iſtum amorem ex animo a- 
moveas tuo, quam id loqui 
„uo magis libido fruſtra incen- 
* dat ur wa,” hoes 1 | 


' diſdain, 


oof by the fame 


ternis annis aut 


ſignifies augmenting. 
73. Invenies alium, &.] Thus 
Theocritus; 


Eophetig Tahdrtï vet 3) N 
| V; | * 
Here Polyphemus comforts himſelf 
with the hope of finding another 
Galatea, even more beautiful than 
her, who has uſed him with ſo much 
Corydon. mentions oaly 
the finding another Alexis, without 
ſaying whether more or leſs beauti- 
ful. Lord Lauderdale interprets it, 
that another Alexis will be more 

kind ; 


&« What if Alexis ſhould diſdain thee 
ont To | 4 

« If he's not kind, thou'lt meet 
„ ith others will.” 


Dryden underſtands the Poet to 
mean, that Corydon will find ano- 
ther Alexis, more kind, though teſs 
beautiful; f 


And find an eaſier love, though 


not ſo fair.“ 
Alexim.]. Some read Alaris 
making the ſenſe to be, you will i 


another, if this Alexis deſpiſes, you 
But it 's — that Servius reed 
Alexin or Alexim in this acguſative 

F 2 caſe ; 
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caſe ; for his interpretation is Alium 
Alexin, alium puerum formoſiſſimum, 


qui te minime ſpernat. Pierius found 


Alexim in the Roman manuſcript, 
He ſays the letter after i is eraſed in 
the Lombard manuſcript; and in 
the Oblong one 75 appears to be 
written with another hand and ink. 
SGervius ſays, ſome will have Alexis 

in this place to ſtand for Auguſtus ; 
and that we are to underſtand the 
Poet to mean, You will find another 
Emperor, if Auguſtus deſpiſe you 
for aſking for your land. t he 
* thinks the plain meaning is the 


Catrou interprets invenies alium, 


— — 


you 1vill find another ſcholar ; “ 81 
& Alexis refuſe de t avoir pour mai - 
tre, tu trouveras ailleurs un autre 
diſciple.“ But in the laſt of his 
notes, he ſeems almoſt ready to give 
up his beloved allegorical interpre- 
tation, and begins to think there is 
more paſſion in this Eclogue, then is 
uſual, when we afpire only to have 
the education of a young perſon ; 
and ſuſpects that Virgil perhaps gave 
too much into the depraved taſte of 
his age. However, he is willing to 
hope, that he only intended to ſhew 
what ſentiments: a tender friendſhip 
is capable of inſpiring. 


— „— — 


E CL O GA 


PAL A 


TER TIA. 
E MON. 


MENnNALCAs, DAMokrAs, PALAEMON, 


* M N. Tell me, Damotes, . Me N, 
whoſe ſheep are theſe * do they 
belong to Meliboeus P 


Faria 


1. Dic mibi, Dameeta, Sc.] This 
Eclogue contains a diſpute between 
two ſhepherds, of that ſort which 


"Auoibaies, mutual or alternate; In 
this way of writing, the perſons are 
repreſented to ſpeak alternately, the 
tter always endeavouring to ex- 


ceed or at leaſt equal what has been 

faid by the former; in which, if he 

falls; he loſes the victory. Here 
A 


« #4 * 


the Criticks call Ambeben from 


I C mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? an 
Meliboei? an, e aces 5 


* 
: f 
a " 


Menalcas and Damoetas reproach 
each other, and then ſing for a wa- 
ger, making Palaemon judge be- 
tween them. Menalcas begins the 
contention, by caſting ſome reflec- 
tions on his rival Aegon, and hi 

ſervant Damoetas. 0. 
Damoeta.] Vives, according to 
cuſtom, will have this Eclogue alſo 
to be allegorical; and that Virgil 
here means himſelf again under the 
 fititious 


. . e . ER vg 


ON, 


„ mon, 
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Dan. Mann verum Aegonis : auper mihi tradidit — No: to 


3 


on : Ae- 
lately intrufted : 


— 


NOTES. 


fictitious name not Damoetas. He 
tells us, that the Poet having ob- 
tained the ſavour of Auguſtus, Pol- 
lio, Maecenas, Gallus, and other 
men of quality, was envied by ſe- 
veral learned men, with one of 
whom he contends here under the 
name of Menalcas. This rival 
therefore is ſuppoſed to begin by aſk- 
ing Virgil by way of contempt, 
who is the author of this Paſtoral ? 
Is it Meliboeus? meaning ſome 
ſcribler, Maevius perhaps, or Ba- 
vius. Virgil anſwers, it is Aegon, 
that is ſome famous Poet, ſuch as 
Gallus or Cinna, Catrou thinks it 
% would be hard to gueſs what au- 
„ thors Virgil intended to conceal 
« under the names of Damoetas, 
6c Menalcas, and Palaemon. Some 
« interpreters, ſays he, have thought 
« that Virgil here repreſented him- 
« ſelf, and that under the perſon 
of an adverſary, he had pointed 
cout one of the Poets who envied 
% him. But this is aſſerted with- 
„cout any proof; and beſides it is 
not probable that Virgil would 
have given himſelf ſuch a ſorry 
character, as either of theſe two 
„ ſhepherds, The reproaches, 
„ which they give each other alter- 
„ nately, are too ſharp for Virgil 


8 2 
to care to draw ſo much hatred K. "Ops 200 ATywns* Boaxev ft 0. 


upon himſelf, TI fancied at firft, 


that they might be Cebes and | 
| Cojum add Anold Critick, it 


Alexander, Virgil's two ſcholars, 
* and that the Poet repreſented 
.** himſelf under the name of Palae- 


<< bability, to 


nd 4 reaſonable 
* conjecture. I am therefore per- 
& ſuaded, that Virgil had no view 
& in this Eclogue, of any perſon of 
note, or of any particular event, 
& Tt is natural for Poets, ſometimes 
eto feign ſubjects to their liking, 
© ſometimes to adopt ſuch as chance 
ce throws in their way. We may 
venture to ſay, that Virgil here 
& intended to imitate and exceed 
46 Theocritus, - without any other 
« alluſion. It is probable alſo, that 
« the Poet did not write this Ec- 
“ logue, till Pollio was advanced 
« to the higheſt honours, It is 
* certain, that Virgil had already 
« written ſome rural poems, when 


«he compoſed this. Every thing 


« elſe is uncertain.” 


I am glad to find, that this learn- 


ed Commentator has at laſt rejected 
the allegorical interpretation, in 


which I heartily concur with him, 


and think that the ſame argument 


might have ſerved him with regard 
to the two firſt Eclogues. 


The Poet plainly imitates the 
Neueis of Theocritus, which be- 


gins with — the ſame words; 


B. Eri jr, 3 KopiFan, rief CL 
Pots; 5 I 2 De; 


A vrag Wax, 


ſeems, ridiculed theſe verſes, think- 


But I found too little pro- ing cujus, cuja, cujum, not to be Latin; 
F 3 Die 
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Mzn. 0 
cattle ! abi be courts 


ſheep, oui an . MEN. Infelix O ſemper oves pecus ! ipſe Neaeram 


carra, and is afraid, that D um fovet, ac, ne me ſibi pracferat Ja, veretur ; 
ſpe ſreuld prefer me before bim, Hic alienus oves cuſtos bis mulget in hora : 5 
this foreign keeper mils the Et ſuccus pecori, et lac ſubducitur agnis. 


fawice in an bour ; and the 


cattle are defranded of their DAN. Parcius iſta viris tamen objicienda memento, 


neuti/broceut, and the lambs of their milk, 
en men. 


Dau. Be more ſparing beuever in your reproaches 


NOTES, 


* Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum pe- 
„ cus anne Latinum — 
& Non, verum Aegonis, ugſtri fie 

rure laguuntur. . 


This queſtion is eafily anſwered, 
by producing the authority of Plau- 
tus and Terence, We find in the 
Curculio, Cuja vox ſonat procul ? 
and in the Rudents, Cujanam wx 
mihi prope hic fonat ? and Cuja ad 
2. * mibi advolavit ? in = 
ia, Cujum puerum appoſuiſti 
dic mibi ; and 3 TA 
Duid, virgo cuja oft. 

2. Nox, verum Aegomis.] This 
anſwer of Damoetas ſeems intended 
fo Fing Menalcas, who had aſked 

im tauntingly, whoſe flock it was 
that he fed. Aegon's, ſays he, that 
1s, your wealthy and powerful ri- 
val, as appears by what follows. 
For Menalcas replies with ſome 
ſharpneſs, that Aegon had better 
mind his flock himſelf, than loſe his 
time in following Neaera, which 
gives this hireling an opportunity to 

aud him, 
3. Infilix O ſe oves Pecus, 
Pierius ound SY the 8 
manuſcript; but in the Lombard 
copy it had been altered to ovis, 

es is approved Heinſius, and 
ſeveral other win Editors. La 
Cerda reads ovis, and ſays cui pecys 


is put for over, as labor Ferculis for 
Hercules, Dr Trapp thinks it is 
improper and abſurd;. and Burman 
juſtly obſerves, that anfeltx oves pe- 
cus is like ignauum fucos pecus in the 
fourth Georgicck. 

7. Parcius iſta viris, c.] Da- 
moetas being ſtung with this inſinu- 
ation of his defrauding his maſter, 
reproaches Menalcas with ſome ſe- 
cret tranſaction of his. This draws 
on ſome ſmart repartees, in which 
the manner of the common people 
is well imitated. | Neither of them 
juſtifies himſelf; but proceeds to 
throw new reproaches on his ad- 
verſary. N 

Servius makes a ſtop after parcius, 
and .interprets thus; Do not ma ie 
any great reproach of this ; but know 
that brave men are guilty of rapine. 
Dr Trapp's interpretation ſeems to 
be much better; Think not 
„% men (i. e. ſuch as have the ſpirit 
“ and honour of their ſex, whatever 
„ others may do) will bear ſuch 
& affronts as theſe,”** Catrou is of 


opinion, that the meaning is no 
more than this; It is not fit for 


« a young ſhepherd, thus to re- 
& proach a full grown man.” Dry- 
den tranſlates it; | 


“Good words, young Catamite, 
at leaſt to men.“ | 
9 8. Nævinus 


» 
= 4... * M—— mm ' 
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Novimus et qui te, tranſverſa tuentibus hircis, 


„ know who bad to do with 
Pos, whilſt the be-goats lookid 


NOTES. 


8. aces et qui te.] Here is a 


verb ſuppreſſed, which Serviug ſays 


is corruperint ; and indeed the whole 


ſcope of the ſarcaſm ſeems to require 


ſome ſuch word to be underſtood. 


Vives underſtands theſe words to 


mean We have ſeen your fooliſh 
« and ridiculous poem, which the 
“ people read with indignation and 


« contempt, though the eaſy and 
ſmiled.” 


& generous nobles only 
An old Engliſh Tranſlator, W. L. 
follows Vives, in voce, en to 
be underſtood ; 


6 Yet, ill doth thee beſceme, (ake 
« heede) to jeere, þ 

6 And taxe men thus: 1 know, 
„ whoonce- /aw you, 

« When all the goats (ane did 
& at thee leere: 

« And I could tell thee in what 
„ chappell too, 2:90 

But the mild nymphes (thee ſcorn- 
ing) did repine,” 


Lord Lauderdale tranſlates this bat 
ſage thus 


* 'Ye ſparing now you — with 
& crimes unknown, 

gut ſtill remember thoſe am are 
„your own, 

We know what you cmmitted to, 
«© and where, 


When the he-goats ok's. on 


your wanton fare 
* We know where you profan'd 
* the ſacred place, 5 
„Though the Line S pardon'd 
« with a ſmiling grace. 


Dryden' 8 nated is, 


„ We know who did your buffs, 
66 how, and when. 

And in what chappel too you 

. << plaid your prize; * 

% And what the goats obſerv'd ' 

«© with leering eyes: 

* Fren ymphs were kind, and 
« laupht, and there you 

<« ſafety lies.“ . 


Dr Trapp keeps cloſe to the origi- 


— and ſuppreſſes the verb; 


„ Leſs liberally tho', at leaſt en 


„ men, | 
46 (Remember that) ſuch Candal 
„ ſhould be thrown: - 
« We know by whom, and in whit 
« facred cave 


„ You too were--while the "4 


| Ds goats look'd aſkance: 
* thank the eaſy nymphs; they 
„ fſaw and ſmil'd.“ pls 


Catrou renders it “ Nous ſcavons 
et le t et le lieu—— and 
adds this note; It will de ob» 
<< ſerved, without doubt, that 1 
© have ſuffered myſelf to be car- 
& ried along by the torrent of In- 
„ terpreters. They all affirm, that 
« Virgil underſtands ſomething, 
„ which he is aſhamed to expreſs. 


However I do not ſee any ne- 
C ceflity to think, that the Poet 
< alludes' here to any abominable 
„crime, which was committed in 
„% a temple ſacred to the nymphs. 
One may imagine, that he means 


F 4 only 
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and in what chapel 


but Et quo, ſed faciles Nymphae riſere, ſacello. 


the eaſy Pe cap only Ae Men. Tum, credo, cum me arbuſtum videre My. 


Mz x. 
when they ſaw me hack Mycon's 


t was then, I 
conis, 


19 


trees and 7 * vines with a Atque mala vites incidere falce novellas. 


malicious 


NOTES. 


* Tok the malice. of _ in 
breaking the bow and arrows of 
4 Daphnis. His paſſion affrighted 
4 'the very goats.” | 
Tyanſverſa tuentibus hives. ] Vi- 
ves thinks this an adtnirable expreſ- 
fion of looking with contempt, with 
à leering eye, ſuch as, according to 
Pliny, a lion will not endure to look 
at him; The general opinion of the 
Commentators is, that this action 
of Menalcas was ſo ſhameful, that 
the very goats, the moſt libidinous 
of all animals, turned their heads 
ge” that they might not behold it. 
9. Faciles.] La Cerda under- 
ſtands faciles to mean tender or 
compaſſionate; becauſe an angry 
deity: would have deſtroyed Menal- 
cas for ſo ſcandalous a profanation. 
Burman. will have it to ſignify caſy 
or good-natured ; as, if they were 
ready to have granted a favour them- 
#elves, Virgil does not, ſeem ever to 
Have uſed facilis in this ſenſe; but 
he, has ſometimes uſed it to ſignify 
Jauvurable; as in the — 8 Geor- 
gick ; 1 697 


* —— Tu munera hupptex ohh 6 
* Teade petens pacem, et faciles 
"_Y vengrare Naparas :" wk 


abi u the forth Aeneid; 


«© Expectet facilemque ſugam, ven- 
. by toſque lerentes. 


Sable The Saceli, like our 


chopels, were commonly ſmaller 
edifices dedicated to the Deities, In 
the country they often conſecrated 
caves, and called them Sacella. Such 
caves were ſacred to the Napaeae, 
accarding to Nemeſianus; 


cc Quae colitis ſylvas, Dryades ; 
* gquaeque antra Napacae.“ 


Thus the facile Nymphar in this 
place may perhaps be the ſame with 
the faciles Napacae in the fourth 
Georgick ; where we find they were 
propitious to the prayer of Ariſtaeus 
as in this place, they were ory to 
pardon Menalcas. 

10. Tum credo, &c. ] Menalcas 
anſwers ironically, that it was when 
he maliciouſly injured Mycon's vine- 
yard; inſinuating that Damoetas 
was guilty of ſuch a fact. Servius 
ſays it was a capital crime, to cut 
another man's trees, | 

Videre.] Burman ſcems to be at 
a loſs to underſtand who thele are, 
that ſaw. He ſays Caſtelvetriw 
thinks videre refers to thoſe, whom 
Damoetas ſaid he knew; Novimus 
et gui te: he thinks it may refer to 
the Boats, or perhaps be a general 
expreſſion, they ſaw, that is any 
(bedy: It ſeems much more pro- 
bable, that he refers to the nymphs, 
who are the laſt mentioned perſons. 

11. Mala falce.] Servius un- 
Herſtands mala to reter to the inten- 


tion of the perſon, who made 9 
| 0 


Da. Aut hic ad veteres fagos, quum Daphnidis Dam. Or bee, at the 


arcum 


beech- trees, when you broke 
bow and arrows of Dafthnis : 


NOTES. 


of the pruning-hook. | Burman con- 
tends, that mala ſignifies blunt or 


ruſty ; becauſe by, ſuch an inſtru- 


ment the plants would be greatly 
injured. Servius alſo thinks, that 
the injury conſiſts in cutting the 
young vines, becauſe old ones are the 
better for pruning. Virgil indeed, 
in the ſecond Georgick ſeems to for- 
bid the pruning of young vines; 


«© Ac dum prima novis adoleſcit 
„ frondibus aetas, 

% Parcendum teneris: et dum ſe 

4 lactus ad auras 

« Palmes agit, laxis per purum im- 
„ miſſus habenis, 

6 TIpfa acies nondum falcis tentanda, 
ſed uncis 


Carpendae manibus frondes, in- 


4 terque legendae. 

Inde ubi jam validis amplexae ſtir- 
„ pibus ulmos x 

„ Exierint, tum ſtringe comas, 
tum brachia tonde, 

Ante reformidant ferrum : tum 
* denique dura 

5+ Exerce imperia, et ramos com- 
peſce fluentes. 


Columella underſtands the Poet's 
meaning in this paſſage to be, that 
the vines are not to be pruned the 
firſt year, but are to be cut down to 
the ground, after the ſecond; which, 
he ſays was an erroneous docttine 
taught by Virgil, Saſerna, Stolo, 
and Cato; - Illam veterum opini- 


**, onem damnavit uſus, non eſſe 


© ferro tangendos anniculos malle- 


(56, dies, quod aciem reſormident: 
4 — fruſtra, Virgilius, et Saſerna, 
cc 


toloneſque et Catones timue- 


s runt, qui non ſolum in eo erra- 
« bant, quod primi anni capilla- 


* menta ſeminum intacta patie- 
* bantur, ſed et biennium 
© cum vivi radix xecidenda erat, 
© omnem ſuperficiem amputabant 


ſolo tenus juxta ipſum articulum, 


& ut e duro pullularet.” Whether 
this doctrine is erroneous or not, it 
is plain, that Virgil condemned -the 
pruning of vines newly planted. 
Therefore the opinion of Servius, 
that the injury conſiſted in pruning 
young plants, is in ſome meaſure 


confirmed. Then we muſt fo far 


agree with Burman, that there can 


hardly be any doubt, that the cut- 
ting them with a bad knife is very 


injurious, 


6c — © 5h ferro laede retuſo 
6, Semina,” | 


ſays our Poet himſelf, Columella 
alſo ſays, that the greateſt care 
muſt be taken, to have very hard, 
fine, and ſharp tools; becauſe ,a 


blunt knife is a loſs of time to a 


pruner, and tears the vine and 


- ſpoils it: Super caetera illud eti- 


„am cenſemus, ut duris, tenu- 


iſſimiſque et acutiſſimis ferra- 
mentis totum iſtud opus exequa· 


„ mur: obtuſa enim et hebes, et 
mollis falx putatorem moratur, 
** eoque minus operis efficit, et plus 
« laboris affert vinitori, Nam five + 
2 „ curvatur 


% curvatur acies, quod accidit 
„ molli, five tardius penetrat, quo 
e evenit in retuſo et craſſo ferra- 
45 mento, majore niſu eſt opus. 
Tum etiam plagae aſperae, at- 


< que inaequales vites lacerant. 
e Neque enim uno, ſed ſaepius re- 


« petito ictu res tranſigitur. Quo 
« plerumque fit, ut quod praecidi 
<4 debeat, perfringatur; et fic vitis 
„ laniata, ſcabrataque putreſcat 
„ humoribus, nec plagae conſanen- 
c tur.” Thus the (reproach on 
Damoetas muſt be, either that he 
was employed by Mycon to. prune 
Dis vines, and performed it with a 
bad inſtrument, or that he pruned 
ſuch as were newly planted, which 
He ought not to have done; or elſe 
'that he went by ſtealth into My- 
con's vineyard, and hacked the vines 
and clms, with an intent to deſtroy 
them. This laſt, I believe, is the 
true ſenſe, I do not remember to 
have found incidere uſed any where 
for pruning. We find indeed in the 
eighth Eclogue | 


© Mopſe novas incide faces; 


which is cutting of branches from 
pines or firrs: but this ſort of cut- 
ting is not with regard to any bene- 
fit intended to the tree by taking off 
ſuperfluous branches ; but means the 
cutting them off for our own uſe. 
In the tenth Eclogue it ſignifies cut- 
ting letters into the bark of a tree; 


6 —Teneriſquemeos incidere amores 
* Arboribus,” 


Y 


ſee, that when Menalcas inſinuates, 
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tou, pron Makes, wh Fregiiti et calamos : quae tu, perverſe Menalca, | 
| NOTES. 


E 
E 
M 
In the third Aeneid it is uſed to ex, a 
preſs the cutting of a rope aſunder ; E 
Nos procul inde fugam trepidi 
„ celerare — 
Supplice, fic merito, tacitique 
incidere ſunem;“ ju 
| ef 
and in the fourth; 
0 1 
Feſtinare fugam, tortoſque in. th 
„ cidere ſunes ar 
Ecce iterum ſtimulat.“ of 
Hence it is transferred, in the ninth M 
Eclogue, to ſignify cutting off x ne 
diſpute ; 2 
in 
„ Neorvas incidere lites.“ w 
f nc 
All theſe ſignifications of incide: pe 
ſcem to expreſs an injury with re- da 
gard to the thing cut, which is very le 
different from pruning. The old as 
Roman laws were very ſevere againk ſte 
ſuch as injured their neighbours tres, 
according to Pliny ; “ Fuit et ar- Wy Pi 
* borum cura legibus priſcis: cau- an 
& tumque eſt duodecim tabulis, ut 
& qui injuria cecidiſſet alienas, lue- to 
“ret in ſingulas aeris xxv.” This au 
we find confirmed in the thirty- of 
ſeventh Book of the Digeſts, where "7 
Caius ſays that thoſe who cut down W 
trees, eſpecially vines, are to be CO 
- puniſhed as thieves ; © Sciendum et Fa 
0 


autem eos, qui arbores, et maxi 
„me vites ceciderint, etiam tam- 
6 quam latrones puniri,” Thus ve 


that Damoetas was guilty of this in- 
Jur 


e in- 


B UcOLIC. ECL, m. 9 


Et cum vidiſti puero donata dolebas; when thoy ſaweft them given to 
Et fi non aliqua nocuiſſes, mortuus eſſes. 15 the lad - os beve — 


Max. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures? ibi, Mun. What wilt 


Non ego te vidi Damonis, peſſime, capru 
Excipere inſidiis, multum latrante lyciſca ? 


Et cum clamarem: quo nunc ſe pror 


barking ? 


ipit ille ? 
and whilſt I called out, bers does be bids himſelf Þ 


maſters do, ben thieves are 
= audaciou 1 Dil we T for 96 
Sirrah, fleal Damon": goat, 
whilſt bis mungrel made a loud 


NOTES. 


jury to Mycon's trees, he does in 
ect call him thief. 

12. Aut hic ad weteres, &c.] Da- 
moetas retorts, with an inſinuation, 
that Menalcas had broken a bow and 
arrows, belonging to Daphnis, out 
of mere ſpight. * 

16. Juid domini faciant, c.] 
Menalcas keeps up the ſame man- 
ner of inſulting with which he be- 
gan. He ſet out at firſt with treat- 
ing him as a mean flave, aſking him 
whoſe ragged ſheep he tended ; and 
now he ſays, what uſage may I ex- 
pect from the maſter, when his ſhve 
dares to treat me with ſuch inſo- 
lence ? He again accuſes Damoetas 
as a thief, charging him with having 
ſtolen a goat from Damon. 

Faciant.] Some read facient; but 
Pierius found faciant in the Roman, 
and other ancient manuſcripts. 

Fures.] Servius ſays, fur is uſed 
for ſervus, which he confirms by the 
authority of Plautus, who ſpeaking 
of a ſlaye, uſes this expreſſion, 
Homo es trium literarum“ by 
which he means fur. But if we 
conſider the whole paſſage, as it 


ſtands in Plautus, we ſhall find it 


does not come up to the purpoſe, for 
which Servius quotes it. The fourth 
ſcene of the ſecond act of the Aulu- 
laria is a diſcourſe between Strobilus 
a ſlave, and Congrio and Anthrax 


two cooks, Congrio reproachey 
Anthrax, as being unfit to dreſs 3 
wedding-dinner, being accuſtomed 
only to prepare entertainments 
funerals; Coquus ille nondiali 
&« 'ft, in nonum diem ſolet ire coc- 
ce tum.” Anthrax anſwers, Tun? 
6 trium literarum homo me vitu- 
% peras? Fur!” To which Con- 
grio replies, Etiam Fur trifurci- 
fer!“ Here it is plain, that the 
cooks do not call the ſlave, but each 
other thief; nor does it in the leaſt 
appear, that fur, is uſed in this 
place, by Plautus, as ſynonymous 
with ſervus. | 
17. Non ego te vidi, &c.) Here 
he accuſes him openly of theft; for 
he declares, that he himſelf ſaw him 
ſteal Damon's goat. - | 
Peſſime.) This term of reproach 
is uſed to a ſlave, by Horace; 


« Non dices hodie, quorſum haec 
tam putida tendunt | 
« Furcifer? Ad te, inquam, Quo 


pacto, peſſime ? 


18. Lyciſca.) Servius tells us; 
that the mungrel breed of dogs, ge- 
nerated by a wolf on a bitch is called 
Tyciſca. Both Ariſtotle and Pliny 
mention this breed; but I have not 
found the word Lyciſca in any au- 
thor, except in this paſſage of * 

f gil. 
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End the rute. Tityre, coge pecus: tu poſt carecta latebas. 
alert . . a Dam. An mini cantando victus non redderet ile, 


you lll 
Da 

Thad 

bave given up the goat, which Qu 


„ Sir ; the goat was 


. ond Damen duni, u. Ipſe fatebatur, ſed reddere poſle negabat. 
Faſſed it rome; but ſaid it was MEN. Cantando tu illum ? aut unquam tibi fiſtula 


wot in bis power to give it? 


Mr x. Tov conguer bim in era 


Playing ? Was you ever maſter of a pipe joined with wax ? hs 


NOTES. 


&. Some take it to be the dog's 
name. Thus Dr Trapp; 


Did I not ſee you, varlet, by ſur- 
TOW ac Pe 

e Filch Damon's goat, Lyciſca 
b + barking loud?” 


20. Carecta.] See the note on 
ver. 231. of the third Georgick. 

Servius mentions a ſtory, which 
ſome old allegorical interpreters pre- 
tended that Virgil alluded to in this 
paſſage. © Varus, a tragick Poet 
«© had a very learned wife, with 
«© whom Virgil had a criminal con- 
« .verſation ; and made her a pre- 
« ſent of a tragedy, which ſhe gave 
. to her huſband, as if ſhe had 
«© compoſed it herſelf. Varus re- 
% cited it as his own, which Virgil 
« here mentions allegorically, it 
having been the anci-nt cuſtom to 
give a goat to thoſe who excelled 
«in tragedy.“ Thus Virgil is ſup- 
poſed to ſhadow the ſtealing of his 
tragedy under the robbing Damon 
of his goat, But Servius treats this 
as an idle ſtory, and thinks the moſt 
obvious meaning is the beſt, He 
adds that allegories are to be rejected 
in paſtoral writings, except where 
the mention of the loſs of lands ne- 
ceſlarily requires them. 


bave uem mea carminibus meruiſſet fiſtula, caprum? 
my pipe bad won F To ler you Si neſcis, meus ille caper fuit : et mihi Damon 


affirmed, that he had won a goat 


gether, according to the invention 
of Pan, mentioned in the ſ con 
Eclogue, This paſſage is an im- 


25 


21. An mihi cantando, c.] Da- 
moetas juſtifies himſelf againſt the 
accuſation of Menalcas, by affirm- 
ing, that he had fairly won the goat 
from Damon, by a trial of ſkill on 
the pipe. To this Menalcas an- 


ſwers with great contempt, treating 


him as a common - piper about the 
ſtreets, and unfit to engage in ſuch 
a contention. 


25. Cantando tu illum ?] Some 


ſuch word as overcome is here neceſ- 


ſarily underſtood to agree with tu. i 


It is omitted, no doubt, in imits- 
tion of the contemptuous ſtyle 
the vulgar. Our common people 
would ſay, You play You—— 
Aut.] It is baud in the Medicea 


manuſcript, according to Pierius, 


According to this reading, it ought Þ 


to be interpreted: Yau conquer bin 
in playing]! You neuer was maſter i 
a pipe joined with 'wax. 

iſtula cera juncta.] Damoets 


from Damon, by goceling, bij in 
playing on the pipe. e 

queſtions his being poſſeſſed of a 
inſtrument deſerving the name of 3 
pipe, or fiſtula, which was com- 
poſed of | ſeveral reeds joined to- 


tation 


20 


>a Vu on 7795s 


cc 
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licea 


eius. 


ought i 
hin 


ter of 


10eta; 

goat 
im in 
nalca 
of an 
e of 1 
com- 
d to- 
»ntion 
econd 
imi- 
tation 


BBU COLIC. E CL. III. 
Juncta fuit ? non tu in triviis, indocte, ſolebas 
Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen? 
Dam. Vis ergo inter nos, quid poſſit uterque vici 


Experiamur ? ego hanc vitulam, ne forte recuſes, 
Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere foetus, 


In i nt 
. rol 
ED la ſorry tune with fcreak- 
fim = — f 

Dau. Are you wi 
therefore, that ave fbeuld put” 
30 „ v the trial, *vbat each of us 


can do? I lay this cow and to let you know the value of ber, ſhe comes ccoice every doy to'the pail, © 


and ſuckles two calves : 


NOTES. 


tation of the fifth Idyllium of The- 


ocritus; 


Tas W016 CUprY 2 3 TY yag w 


done Tubap r, 
Exrdev ovpry ye 53 vi; ouxers ovv 
Kopudwvs | | 
"Apis rel dN aD wor ruodei 


xorri 3 


ce 'Thy pipe! what pipe hadſt thou, 
thou ſlaviſh lout, 

&« Could'ſt thou and Corydon do 

....\** ought but toot | 

“ On oaten ſtraws, to 2 the 
„ fooliſh rout? CREECRH. 


. Funtta,] : Pierius found vincia 
in the Roman, and other manu- 


ſcripts ; but he juſtly prefers jundita. 
26. In trivits.] ' Trivia are the 


places where three roads meet ; 


which are conſequently very pub- 
lick. Thus Menalcas repreſents Da- 
moetas as a common-piper in places 
of publick reſort. Wanlo 1% 1594+ 

27. Stridenti miſerum, c.] It 
is hardly poſſible to expreſs more con- 
tempt, than is uſed in theſe words. 
He will not allow his adverſary's in- 
ſtrument to deſerve the name of a 
pipe, but calls it a fraw or ſtubble, 
Aipula; and adds the epithet Ari- 
dinti, to ſhew that even this ſtraw, 
inſtead of a mellow ſound, made a 


J 


ſcreaking noiſe; the tune he pla 
upon this inſtrument is called miſe- 
rum, a ſorry one; and even this ſo 
tune he is ſaid to ſpoil, diſperdere. 
The very ſound of this verſe is 
worthy of obſervation, Milton has: 


imitated it in his Lycidas ; ; 


« Their lean and flaſhy ſongs 


 « Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of 


„ wretched ſtraw.” 


28. Vis ergo,” E.] 'Datticetas, 


in order to put a ſtop to any further 


reproaches, challenges Menaleas to 


ſing with him for a wager, and of- 


fers to ſtake a young cow of con- 
ſiderable value. Mas 5 748 

Menalcas, in the Bouxzo\iarlai of 
Theocritus, propoſes a wager almoſt, 
in the ſame words ; ww 


Xptadus J dy tordeiv, xpredus NAT 
Selva dH Tt 


| a ( | Sh 

Viciſſim.] He propoſes that fort 
of contention, called Amoeben, in 
which they ſing alternately. See 
the note on ver. 1, 

29. Vitulam.] It is plain; that 
vitula cannot mean a calf in this- 
place; becauſe ſhe is ſaid to give 
milk, and to have two young ones. 
It is uſed no doubt for a young cow, 
as virgo is for a young woman, 
though ſhe has had children, -  _. 

| 7-8: 
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i. 
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2 I dare not lay any 


part of the fck fr , tecum. 
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ſoy what wopor you Depono: tu dic, mecum 
Men. De grege non 


e 1 ] 
quicquam deponere 


with youe For I beve o father Eſt mihi namque domi pater, eſt injuſta noverca : 


at lone, and a ſevere flep- 


mother 3 ie both count the Biſque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hoedos, - 
ſorep nice every day, and ore Verum, id quod multo tute ipſe fatebere majus, 35 
of them the goats, But, fince Inſanire libet quoniam tibi, pocula ponam 


have @ mind to be mad, I 


257 boy bat you yourſelf will Fagina, caclatum divini opus Alcimedontis : 
allt io be much better, two beechen cups, the carved work of the divine Alcimedan, 


NOTES. 


"a, De grege non auſim, &c.] 
Menalcas anſwers, that he does not 
dare io ſtake any part of the flock, 


becauſe of the ſtrictneſs of his father, | 
and ſeverity of his ſtep-mother ; but 


offers a pair of fine cups, which he 
deſcribes after a beautiful manner. 
This is an imitation of the 


BouxoMigolai of Theocritus ; 


Os Ine Tixa @ a iel xa 
10 To: 
X' Arn rd Bt pare wdiewys 
; war 45 Hi. | 
4 44, 
be ſtake a lamb ; ſo ſhould 
& Tloſe, 
«© My father's jealous, and my mo- 
is ther croſs ; * 
6 Theſe watch, they know how 
many lambs I keep; 
Both count my lambs at night, 
I and one wad ſheep.” 
_ | CrEECH, 


This laft line of the tranſlation is 


added from Virgil; for Theoeritus 
no more, than that they count 


ſa 
all the ſheep at evening. The learn- 
ed reader will obſerve, with La 


Cerda, how much the imitation ex- 


cels the original: Theocritus ſays 


moetas had offered to lay a god 


<«« barely I will not lay, Virgil addi 
% an ornament, I date not 
& Theocritus ſays My father is aif 
& ficult, whereas fathers are uſu- 
&« ally very indulgent to their chil. 
„ Jren, But Virgil mentions ohly 
« there being a father at home, 
e which is a ſufficient reſtraint to 2 
e dutiful fon. Theocritus men- 
* tions only a mother; but Virgil a 
& fep- mother, and a ſevere one too. 
36. Pocula ponam fag.) Pliny 
tells us, that beechen cups were an- 
ciently eſteemed, Therefore we 
may ſuppoſe, theſe were fine old- 
faſhioned cups, which, though ad- 
mired in the country, would have 
been Geſpibel at Rome in Vitgil's 
time. The Commentators wil 
have theſe beechen cups to be in- 
tended to expreſs the poverty of the 
ſhepherds, which I think could not 
be the meaning of the Poet, Da- 


cow); and now Menalcas propoſes 
rather a beechen cup, which he ſays 
is of far greater value. It was no 
great mark of poverty in a 1 
to be able to part with a cup, 
was of much ant value than 4 
good co W | 
37. Divini opus Mleinedentis. J le 
ſeems probable, by this 8 
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that there had been a famous car- 


35 But I 


ver, named Alcimedon. 


have not found the mention of him 
he 


in any other author. Perhaps 
was a friend of our Poet, who was 
willing therefore to tranſmit his 
name to poſterity, By his name, it 
appears, that he muſt have been a 
Greek, and conſequently a man of 
ſome quality ; for Pliny informs us, 
that in Greece, none but gentle- 
men were permitted to learn that 
art, and painting; which law was 
firſt procured by Eupompus, the 
maſter of Apelles ; ©* Et hujus au- 
e toritate effectum eſt, Sicyone pri- 
« mum deinde et in tota Gratcia, 
e ut pueri ingenui ante omnia dia- 
& graphicen, hoc eſt, picturam in 
* buxo docerentur, recipereturque 
« ars ea in primum gradum libe- 
« ralium. Semper quidem honos 
« ei fuit, ut ingenui eam exerce- 
« rent, mex ut honeſti, perperus 
interdicto ne ſervitia docerentur. 
« Ideo neque in hac, neque in ta- 
&* reutice, ullius qui ſervierit opera 
wy i wg eng 
. Lenta quibus torno," &c. 

This beautiful pos ption of — 
cup is plainly an imitation of that 
in the firſt Idyllium of Theocritus, 


Kai 00 veel x- o Hi 
Abe, vtoreux g, irs FAvÞavor 
eoroodoy 


Ty wi) 4b ihn pagierar d. 
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« Beſides a cup, with ſweeteſt wax 
<« overlay'd, a 

«© A fine two-handled pot, ard 
„ newly made; . 
“Still of the tool it ſmells, it 
V neatly ſhines, | FI 
« And round the brim a creeping 
& jvy twines, by 
With Crocus mix'd, where ſeem 
the kids to brou ze, 
The berries crop, and wanton in 
„ the boughs.” Cnxzecu, 


It is hardly poſfible for a tranſlation 
ta be more erroneous, than theſe 
two. laſt lines. Kapmw wpexoeure 
ſignifies a fruit of a yellow or ſaf- 
fron colour, which Creech has ren- 
dered Crocus, But Crocus or  Saf- 
fron is a lower, not a fruit. I m 

confeſs, it was ſome time before 

could diſcover where Creech found . 
the kids in this paſſage of Theocri- 
tus. I ſuppoſe it muſt be from miſ- 
taking the ſenſe of the word Hug. 
It ſignifies thoſe claſpers or tendrils, 
which the vine and other ſcandent 
plants uſe to ſuſtain themſelves in 
climbing. The Romans call it cla- 
viculs or capreolus. Hence the 
tranſlator finding Nit to be capreolus 
in Latin, which alſo fignifies a fia, 
took it in the latter fenſe, But he 
ought to have known, that though 


capreolus 
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capreolus is uſed both for a kid and a 
tendril; yet Hut ſignifies only the 
latter. n e 

Torno.] „ Salmaſius and La 
& Cerda underſtand two arts to be 
cc here ſpoken of, that of the Tur- 
&« ner, and that of the Graver. 
« They ſay, a vine, cluſters, and 
« figures of men, cannot be formed 
« by the tornus, or lath, which 
& ſhaves and ſmooths the wood, 
« but only by the graving-tool, 
6 caelum or ſcalprum, by which the 
e wood or metal is cut and hol- 
« lowed. - They will have guibus, 
t jn this paſſage, to be the ablative 
& caſe, and torno the dative, ren- 
46 dering it thus, in quibus lenta vi- 
« tis per caelaturam addita eft torno, 
„ five materiae jam tornatae, that is, 
« in which a bending vine is added 
« by graving to the lath, or turner's 
« inſtrument, or to the wood that has 
« already been turned. In the firſt 
« place, I am of opinion that to 
« uſe tornus for the turned word is 
« not Latin. 2. I find, that fo- 
& reumata, which, in the old gloſ- 
6 faries, are expounded opera torno 
« raſa, are promiſcuouſly taken by 
« the moſt approved writers, for 
« carved wat: ſuch as cups and 
« bowls, that have the figures of 
« men and beafts emboſſed. Thus 
« Martial, I. 4. 39. Solus Phidiaci 
& toreuma caeli, Thus alſo Cicero, 
« againſt Verres, frequently in the 
« ſame ſenſe. 3. Pliny, 1. 34. 8. 
„ mentions Phidias, as the inventor 
«© of the art of Turning, and Poly- 
„ cletus, as the perfecter of it; and 


& that theſe were Sculptors and 
„ Statuaries, as well as Turners, is 
„ manifeſt, Wherefore I believe, 
* that though the tornus is really an 
& inſtrument diſtin from the cae- 
« lum and ſcalprum, cuſtom has ob- 


«« tained to uſe them promiſcuouſly,” 


Ru AEus. 

Vitts.] ** Many underſtand a vine 
© and an ivy to be interwoven, I 
6 7 with Nannius, that the iv 
&« alone is meant; and take vitis 
for a branch of ivy, vimen he- 
& derae, which Pliny calls viticula ; 
% and hedera for the leaves of ivy, 
ce jn this ſenſe; a branch of iv 
“ intermingles it's own cluſters with 
„pale leaves.” RuAaEvs. 

How can a vine cover ivy- 
& berries, or any thing elſe, with 
& ivy-leaves? or can vitis ſignify 
4 ivy? Or if it ſignifiesa vine, can 
& hedera be put for —— or 
* corymbos for racemos f Servius and 
De La Cerda are ſilent upon this 
great difficulty: and ſo are all the 
4 reſt, except Ruaeus, who fays 
„that Pliny (I wiſh he had told us 
© where) uſes viticula for vimen he- 
© derae, This, if it be true, goes 
* a great way. For if vitis may 
© here ſignify ivy, all is plain. 
The reſt undertand ivy and 2 
vine intermingled: but then they 
stell us not how to account for the 
© manner of expreſſing, which is 
© the th po be cleared, 
They ſay, This is meant: but the 
“ gqueſtion is, How can ſuch words 
* mean ſuch a thing! For my part, 
& I think Ruaeus's opinion may be 
s * right; 
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Coenen; and whowwas t bat other g, 
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« right; if his quotation from 
„ Pliny be true: eſpecially con- 
« ſidering how nearly ivy and a 
c vine are a-kin to each other in 
© the property here expreſſed by 
C lenta, i. e. flexilis, and in creep- 
© ing up, or round ſome other 
% body: and moreover that wits, 
« and vimen ſpring from the ſame 
© root, vieo. Dr TRAPP, 


Tam glad, that it is in my power, 


to ſatisfy this learned gentleman, in 
his greateſt difficulty, and at the 
ſame time to juſtify Ruaeus from the 
ſuſpicion of quoting. falſly,. - Pliny 
does really uſe viticula for a branch 
of ivy, in the eleventh chapter of the 
twenty-fourth, book, where he thus 
deccribes the apocynum; © Frutex 
« eſt, folio ederae, molliore tamen, 
„et minus lougis viticulis, ſemine 
« acuto, diviſo, lanuginoſo, gravi 
« odore.” It muſt however be ob- 
ſerved, that viticula does not pecu- 
liarly ſignify the branch of ivy; for 
it is uſed for that of a vine by Pal 
ladius; “ Item vituli marini pellis 


„in medio yinearum loco uni ſu- 


tt perjecta viticulae creditur contra 
© imminens malum totius vineae 
«© membra veſtiſſe.” It does not 


' ſeem improbable, that Virgil might 


uſe vitis in this place, not for a vine 
properly ſo called, but for a branch 


climbing with tendrils, or viticula. 


Our gardeners call this ſort of 
branches, as in melons and cucum- 
bers, vines. Thus Mr Miller, in 
his Gardener's Dictionary, ſpeaking 
of cucumbers, fays, ** Then lay 
out the runners of the vines in 


* exact order, and be careful if 
* this work not to diſturb the vines 
% too much, nor to bruiſe or break 
* the leaves. This digging of the 
ground will looſen it, and thereby, 
< render it eaſy for the roots of the 
«© plants to ſtrike into it, as alſo 
5 render the ſurface of the earth 
* more agreeable to the vines that 
© run upon it,” This, I think, is 
certain, that corymbus ſignifies the 
cluſter of berries of an ivy, and not 
of a vine, To conclude, I believe, 
that vitis lenta really ſignifies, not a 
vine bearing grapes, but à vine, or 
bending branch. | 

39. Hedera. . . pallente.] Many 
ſorts of Ivy 4re mentioned by the 
Ancients; moſt of which ſeem to 
be rather varieties than diſtin ſpe- 


cies. Theophraſtus ſays the three 


principal ſorts are the white, the 
black, and that which is called 
Helix; oui, d 6 Kirlos, 0 july 
imiyeu05, 0 d iis vos aipojevcs* R 
Tay iy del Arie Yun. Topics d dur 
Sacra Ta pryiolat © 'Te N, 
ai AH, al vpſro n HH. The 
black is our common Ivy, and the 
Helix ſeems to be only the ſame 
plant, before it is arrived to the 
perfection of bearing fruit. For at 
firſt the leaves are angular, and the 
whole plant clings cloſe to the wall 
or tree that ſupports it: but when 
it comes tv flower, a new ſhoot is 


detached from the ſupport, bearing 
. roundiſh leaves without angles, 


That the Helix is the Ivy in it's bar- 
ren ſtate, is plain from the accoupt 
Ha G which 
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bor world to the nations 


7 Theophraſtus gives of it. 
e ſays the leaves are angular, and 
more neat than thoſe of Ivy, which 
has them more round and ſimple. 
He adds alſo, that it is barren: 
H # dn uf is pryidlaus di pοpανν 
19 ve Tors OD TAtioloy dia Pipei, 
#9 Te prixporrTl, % TY OE 0 
N e , 7 d Tov xavloy* we- 
pippepio lip y ama », TH pres œꝓ 
xAnueiruy' », Fri TH dap Bvas. 
As for the white Ivy, it ſeems to 
be unknown to us. Some indeed 
Imagine it to be that variety, of 
which the leaves are variegated 
with white, But Theophraſtus ex- 


prey mentions the whiteneſs of the 


it. For he fays ſome have only 


the fruit white, and others the 
ene And; tg 3 es of nap 
Tu Alu, 6 t x Tois Puno tel. 
Dioſcorides alſo mentions three prin- 
eipal ſorts of Ivy, the white, the 
black, and the Helix. The whitc 
bears a white fruit; the black has 
either a black, or ſaffron-coloured 
Fruit, which is called by the vulgar 
Diomſia; the Helix bears no fruit 
at all; but has white twigs, and 
Small, angular, reddiſh leaves; 
Kioo% was yu WoPopas va; 
"$ain" tidos,- rug d yrrinratas pris” 
"AEyErau Yap 0 july Tis Kevxos, & 6 
Hias, 0 Jeri" d wir ou Ae Pi- 
ge Tov Kaprov “, 0 d U u- 
Aa, xpoxigorra” ov, d xal dura 

Al oriio ααννενον 4 d Hug Exapres 

rt dci, ua Neue =] Th ia ra, 

M re N A N Yerudn x 


'& chres; and is very 
the coldneſs of ſerpents; hence it 


epuIpe.. Pliny has confounded the 
Ivy with the Ciſtus, being deceived 
by the ſimilitude of the Greck 
names; that of Ivy being xiTros or 
vice, and that of the Cifus xioſog. 
The following words plainly belong 
to the Ciſſus, Duo genera ejus 
„prima, ut reliquarum, mas et 
5 foemina. 
6 corpore, et folio duriore ac pin- 
„ guiore, et flore ad purpuram ac- 
« cedente. Utriuſque autem flok 
, ſimilis eſt Roſae ſylveſtri, niſi 
„ quod caret odore.” The flower 
of the Ciſtus does indeed bear a re- 
ſemblance to that of the wild Roſe; 
but it would be difficult to find any 
ſuch ſimilitude in the IVy. What 
relates to the Ivy is for the moſt part 
taken from Theophraftus, © Ivy 
is -now ſaid to grow in Aſia, 
<« Theophraſtus denied it, and ſaid 
« it did not grow in India, except 
on the mountain Merus : that 
“% Harpalus did all that was in his 
„% power to plant it in Media, but 
“% in vain: that Alexander how- 
< ever, on account of it's ſearce- 
& nefs crowned his army with it, 


when he returned from the con- 
6. queſt of India, after the example 
© of Liber Pater, the thyrfi of 


„ which deity, and the helmets 


and ſhields are now adorned with 


it by the people of Thrace in 
their folemn rites, It is an ene- 
«© my to all trees and plants; it 
breaks down walls and fepul- 
grateful to 


is a wonder that any on 


Major - traditur mas 


Te 
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10 mould be ive it.“ Then fol- 
lows the, paſlage relating to, the 
Ciftus, after which he thus proceeds z 
There is a hit and a black Ivy, 
« and a third 2 which is called 
« Heir. Theſe forts are again 
« ſubdivided , for one is white only 
« with regard to the fruit; anather 
« has the leaves alſo white. 
& thoſe which bear a white fruit, 
« ſome have a thicker and larger 
« berry, the cluſters being formed 
se into an orb Wes is called co- 
& rymbus, + ſelinitium has 4 
6 {aller fan” and looſer cluſter. 
& Some of them have their berries 
u black, and others of a ſaffron co- 
% hour, which the Poets uſe in their 
&« crowns, | The leaves of it are 
% not ſo blatk, and it is called by 
« ſome a, and by —— 
© Bacchica,, and bas the largeſt 
& corymb of any of the black ſorts. 
“ Some of the Greeks make two 
© kinds of this alſo, from the co- 
*« lour of the berries, the erythra- 
„num, and the chryfocarpum. But 
« the helix is very diſtinguiſhable, 
being very different in the form 
« of its leayes. They are fmall 
« and angular,. and more neat 
„ whereas thoſe of the other farts 
« are plain, It differs alſo i the 
— of © the * aifernodia, '* but 
i chiefly id it's banenneſs ; for it 
** bears no fruit. Some do not 
1 _u I's Grange to. be ſpect- 
tawing only ta it's age; 
10 and affirm that what at firſt is a 
Ga Helix grows afterwards $ to an ty. 


—— fone 


© But their miſtake is evident from 
« there being ſeveral ſorts of helix, 
of which three are very remark+ 
„able. One is herbaceous, and 
« green, which is the moſt com- 
% mon, another is whites 44 
« third varied, which is 
& the Thracian..: The leaves o = 
6 green ſort are thinner, dif 
c better order, and fuller : of 
** the ſecond ſopt are quite 7 
Of che variegated ivy one ſort 
44 has * leaues, diſpoſed, in 
“ order, and full; in another 
s all theſe, properties are AT 
„The leaves allo are larger ing 
„ than in others: and, they differ 
« alſo in the form of, their 7 — | 
« Alſo of the; white ſort forme arg 
1% whiter than others. The green 
% grows chiefly. into length. "The 
4 white deſtroys 2 by do- 
* priying them their juice 
« increaſes. ſa much in thickgels az 
© to become à tree. itſelf,,, "The 
« ſigns of it's beginning to bear 
cc fruit, are the ſize and breadth of 
« it's leaves, and the ſtanding up 
&« of it's ſhaots, which . 
6c are bending : and thaugh all forts 
&« of ivy ſtrike roots from their 
6 branches 4, yet in this ſort. they 
« are m tanched and  Rrong: 
« The black comes next to it; Bug 
* this i is peculiat to the white, em 
« jt. 87 J 4. bragches, 

girts 

930 


«© amongſt leaves, an 

0 0 quite 5 0 which. it 5 5 

2 upon Walls, thou 4 

* not encompaſs Now's aher, if 
G 2 « it 
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© it is cut off in ſeveral places, it 
«* {till continues to live, and has as 
at man ſtrikings of roots as it has 
„ branches, by which it preſerves 
« itſelf, and ſucks and ftrangles the 
ic trees upon which it grows. There 


461g alfo a difference in the fruit of 


the white and black ivy; for in 
& ſome the berries are ſo bitter, that 
3 po bird will touch them, There 
1 ig alſo an upright ivy, which 
10 fzhds without any ſupport; and 
jg therefore N called 
40 Kr; whereas the chamacciſſos 
4 creepy on the ground.“ 
The — reader will compare 
this paſſage of Pliny with what 
hraſtus has faid in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of the third book of 
His Hiſtory of Plants. It. is plain, 
chat thefe ancient Writers deſcribe a 
fort'8f ivy with a 4whife uit as well 
known: to them; but T'tannot find 
that. any of the Moderns are ac- 
quainted with it. The white ivy 
was eſteemed more beautifuF than 
the common ſort, as appears from 
the following verſe in tlie ſeventh 
Eclogue ; A ? k 
4 * een, bulerd orms- 
11 fee, albu. * fo 

213 151 4 

the note on that pa | 
f 9 2 tes e he the 
& 10H here intended was the fa- 
nious General of that name, whom 
the the erd mentio expreſsly 4$ 
Il ktown; bit forgets the 

18 of the philoſcpher.” This 


17 7 *. e by Platurch, 10 


S011 3 13> ( 


one 


£5; "1 wt 6 . 


the life of Lyſander, as admiral of 


the Athenian, navy, He was ſur- 
prized by the Peloponnefians under 
the command of Lyſander, who 
deſtroyed his ſhips, Conon himſelf 
eſcaping with only eight veſſels to 
Euagoras king of Cyprus. Others, 

with more probability, think tha 
Conon under confideration to have 
been à mathematician, and the 
friend; 'or as fome ſay, the maſter, 
of the famous Aicllliredes * whi - who 

fpeaks of having ' ſent ſome theo- 
rems to him, at the beginning of 
his book we Pas 3 Thy Work 
Kaos roch ira Sap nad run, 
dre & du Tas a ehen iel 
A 101 alla, Twy jpiy ND i 
Tore: u H panheida v Yig 
Exe vyiypaſtaiuac. He 8 
afterwards mentions his death as 2 

misfortune, many valuable diſco- 
veries being left imperfect; and gives 
him the character of à geometrician 
of uncommon ſkill, and extraordi- 
nary application. The problems, 
which he left, remained untouched 
for ſeveral years, till Archimedes 
himſelf took them into conſideration: 
Kivur' wi d ι,EEñup Xotbov ig Tav 
patrfruru eur Miro, Herde 


ov Alen, 26 Aab tToinot, 2 rad 
Faulg dope, 2 4 A wo ufd, 
2 ut ro WA, Thos yeyn rn Y- 
llerpian. "Emre Yay vrapar 
va dur ouviow Zo v Tuxouras 


Weps. r dN, eck! PrAomovias 


ra owe. Mera di Tov Kane 
dere, wo irt ee 


160 
4 
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bau. And the ſame All- 
medon bas made two cups fir me, 
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wn up" ide dude rds wo Tur 
auc S alda uuf: Bovropas * 
xa wv txaolov avrwy “ τινον D. 


At the beginning alſo of his Terpa- 
yYumopes Ilapabed s, he ſpeaks of 


him as an intimate friend of him 


ſelf and of Doſitheus, and calls him 
an excellent geometric ian, and won- 
derful mathematician : Axolæag Ku- 
vious, uU rer., Os nv Fri At 
i» Oui, Twa d Kuvuvor νοα οννð 
ytytuno d, Kai Yewperpias Oixeiou 
eue, ro pat TETEAEUTNXGTOS FIVEXEY 
iuTnInprv, ws % QiAev Tov avdpos 
Yivoueyou, x by Tois pra npan Jour 
ade rug. This Conon is alſo 
celebrated by Catullus, in his Epi- 
gram on the conſtellation of Bere- 
nice's hair, as a famous aſtronomer ; 


« Omnia qui magni diſpexit lumina 
mundi, 
& Qui ſtellarum ortus comperit 
atque obitus, 


« Flammeus ut rapidi Solis nitor 


&« obſcuretur, 
Ut cedant certis fidera tempo- 
| “ ribus, 
* Ut Triviam furtim ſub Latmia 
** ſaxa relegans 
« Dulcis amor, gyro devocet 
% acrio: © 
© Idem me ille Conon cacleſti lu- 
mine vidit - 
E Berohiceo vertice cebit 
« Fulgentem elare: quam multis 
illa Deorum, 
66 Laevia 8 brachia, pol- 
"6 how ee S 


SUD 


herd. 


The four laſt lines are taken from 
two of Callimachus, which are pre- 
ſerved by Theon in his comment on 
Aratus. This learned Commenta- 
tor informs us, that Conon confti-' 
tuted this conſtellation, to compli-, 
ment Ptolemy king of Exypt 5 
O. d 1\axdT1y & uroòę Axouci, Ko- 
dt 0 Lahn rds [Tongan Xap1ge- 
pevos Bepovineng hefe, ik auron 


varnclipict rodro x ee 


wol Þnow, 


'H 0} Kauvw {eee bs d 
Bepovizng 
: Boolpuxov ov roi Fun 


nh 


He is mentioned alſo by Propertius 4 
& Me creat Archytae ſoboles Baby- 


“ lonius Horos, 
„ Horos, et a proavo ducta ca- 
1 none domus,” 


1 


Et quis fuit alter, &c. Ti 
a true example of paſtoral fe 7 


for the ſhepherd is not here gui 

of a blunder, which ſome Commen- 
tators propoſe as an inſtance of it in 
other places: but he forgets the 
name of the other mathematician, 
and deſcribes him by his works, 
But the Commentators are as' much 
at a loſs for his name as the ſh 

Hardly any perſon noted or 
knowledge in aftronomy has warited 
a patron, to place his image on' ''this 


poetical cup. Servius thinks it was 
either Aratus, Ptolemy, or Eudbxus, 


La Cerda mentions beſides theſe, 
| G 3 Heſiod, 


r 
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fe acanthus, 
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and twiſted the handles with Et molli circum eſt anſas amplexus acantho: 45 


NOTES. 


Heſiod, Anaximander, and Archi- 
medes, the latter of whom he pre- 
fers, thinking it moſt probable, that 
the artiſt would join thofe on the 
ſame cup, whom he knew ta have 
been, joined in friendſhip, and to 
have, excclled in the ſame ſtudies, 


Ruaeys mentions Aratus, Heſiod, 


and Archimedes, but thinks it more 


probable, that the Poet means the 
latter, Who was the diſciple, or at 


leaſt” the friend of Conon. If by 
Ptolemy, Servius means the famous 
mathematician of Alexandria, he 
is. guilty of a groſs error; for he 
lived long after Virgil's death, in 
the time of Antoninus. Eudoxus, 


the Cnidian, was a famous aſtrono- 


7555 geometrician, phyſician, and 
giflator. He was taught geome- 
BY: by Archytas, and phyſick by 

fliſtion of Sicily, He is ſaid alſo 
to have been one of Plato's audi- 
tors, and to have travelled into 
Egypt, where he ſtudied a year and 
our months. He wrote ſeveral ce- 
ated pieces in aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, and other ſciences, was 
very famous among the Greeks, 
compiled a body of laws for bis own 
country, and died about the year of 
Rome 401. Suidas ſays he wrote of 
aſtronomy in verſe. Cicero, in his 
ſecond book de Diuinatiane, ſays he 
was an auditor of Plato, and the 
prince of aſtrongmers; Ad Chal- 
* dacorum monſtra veniamus : de 
£ quibus Eudoxus, Platonis audi- 
te tor, in aſtrologia, judicio doctiſ- 
te ſimorum hominum, facile prin- 


„ exedendum.” Thus 


tum reliquit,” Chaldaeis in prae- 


dictione, et in notatione cujuſque 
e vitae ex natali die, minĩme eſſe 


may poſſibly be the perſon intended; 
though it is much to be doubted, 
becauſe. we do not hear, that he 
ever. wrote concerning agriculture, 
Hefiod ſeems to have a much better 
claim to the honour. of being en- 
graven on pur cup, He was born 
at Aſcra in Boeotia, and is thought 
by ſame to have been older than 
Homer ; others make him his con- 
temporary ; and ofhers place him 
after the age of that great Poet. 
But, if we may believe himfelf, 
he was at leaſt contemporary with 
Homer; for he has told us, that he 
lived in the age ſucceeding the he - 
roes, who warred at Troy, and at 
the ſame time meaſures an age by 
the life of man. His poem con- 
cerning the times and ſeaſons for 
agriculture is ſufficiently known ; 
and Pliny tells us, that he. was the 
firſt who wrote on that ſubject; 
*« Heſiodus, qui princeps omnium 
“ de agricultura praecepit.“ Our 
Poet alſo himſelf protelfes to write 
in imitation of this author; 


ͤAſcraeumque cano Romana per 
++ oppida carmen.” 5 


Anaximander, according to Dio- 


genes Laertius, was a philoſopher 
pf Miletus, and flouriſhed under 
olycrates, the. tyrant of Samos. 


flo way the firſt inventor of the 2 
dial, and geographical maps, an 
f * conſtructed 


Eudoxus 
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Orpheaque in medio poſuit, ſylvaſque ſequentes. 
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and Orpheus in the mid - 
2. Leue 


VO TES. 


conſtructed a ſphere. But it does 
not appear, that he wrote any thing 
for the ſervice of huſpandmen. Ar- 
chimedes was a famous mathemati- 
cian of Syracuſe, a relation and 
friend of Hiero, king of that city. 
He has been celebrated by all hiſto- 
rians, for the wonderful effect of 
his engines in defending that town 
againſt the Romans, Marcelius, 
who laid cloſe fiege to the place, 
cauſed ſome of the gallies to be faſt- 
ened together, and towers to be 
erected on them, to drive the de- 
fendants from the wall. Againſt 
theſe Archimedes contrived engines, 
which threw heavy ſtones and great 
pieces of timber upon thoſe which 
lay at a diſtance, by which means 
— of the gallies were broken in 
pieces As for thoſe which lay 
nearer, ſome were taken hold of by 
great grappling-irons, which lifted 
them up, ſhook out the men, and 
then threw them down again into 
the water : others were lifted up 
into the air, and daſhed to pieces 
againſt the walls, or thrown upon 
the rocks. In like manner was the 
army overwhelmed with ſhowers of 
ſtones and timber; ſo that Mar- 
cellus was forced to lay aſide the 
aſſault, but after ſome time the city 
was taken by ſurprize, and Archi- 
medes was killed by a ſoldier, who 
did not know him, to the great 
grief of the Roman General, who 


made uſe of all ble means to 
reſerve him. e is ſaid alſo to 
ave contrived a glaſs ſphere, where 


in the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were ſhewn. Claudian has cele- 


brated it in the following epigram ; | 


% Jupiter in parvo cum cerneret 
„ acthera vitro, 
“ Rifit, et ad ſuperos talia dicta 
« dedit + 
* Huccine mortalis progreſſa poten- 
« tia curae? 
& Jam meus in fragili luditur 
4 orbe labor. 
«© Jura poli, rerumque fidem, le- 
„ geſque deorum, 
« Ecce Syracuſius tranſtulit arte 
% ſenex, 
e Incluſus variis famulatur ſpiritus 
hy aſtris, | 
© Et vivum certis motibus urget 
g e opus, | 
&« Percurrit proprium mentitus ſig- 
© nifer annum, 
„Et fimulata novo Cynthia 
* menſe redit. 
„ Jamque ſuum volvens audax in- 
% duſtria mundum 
© Gaudet, et humana ſidera 
mente regit. 
&« Quid falſo inſontem tonitru Sal- 
„ monea miror ? 


« ZEmula naturae parva eu 


© manus,” 
When in a glaſss narrow ſpace en- 
4 
Ila the fabrick of th anti 
mind, 
He ſmit'd and ſaid, can mortaÞ's art 
alone 
Our beau niy labours . with 
their own ? 


G 4 The 


— 
— 


—_ 
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Nor have I yet put my lips te Necdum illis labra admovi, ſed condita ſervo. 


them, but heep them Lid up. 


* 


NOTES. 


The Syracuſian's brittle world contains 
7b eternal law, which thro' all na- 


ture reigns, 

Fram'd by his art ſee ſtars unnumber d 
burn, 

And in their courſes rolling orbs re- 
turn. 

His fun thro' various ſigns deſcribes 

the year, 

And ev'ry month his mimick moons 
appear. 


Our rival's laws his little planets bind, 

And rule tbeir motions with a human 
mind, 

Salmoneus could our thunder imitatg, 

But Archimedes can a world create. 


We may obſerve from what has been 
ſaid concerning this moſt juſtly ce- 
lebrated mathematician, and from 
the whole tenor of his writings, 
that his genius led him almoſt en- 
firely to mechanicks. I do not re- 

ember the leaſt hint in any au- 


thor, of his having applied his 


knowledge in aſtronomy to agrieul- 
Fer, Therefore I cannot think his 
ing the friend or diſciple of Co- 
non, is a ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe 
him to be the perſon intended. It 
cems more probable, that thoſe are 
in the right, who aſſign the place to 
Aratus, He was born at Soli or 
Solace, a city in Cilicia, and flou- 
riſhed in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, and An- 
tigonus Gonatas king of Macedon. 
He was purſuing his ſtudies at A- 
thens, when Antigonus ſent for 
him. He was preſent at the mar- 


tiage of that monarch, with Phila 


./ 
4 


the daughter of Antipater, was 
much eſteemed by them, and lived 
at their court till the time of his 
death, His Oawoutrz, a poem, 
which is till extant, has been fa- 
mous through all ages. We may 
conclude, that it was of great au- 
thority among the Greeks, from St 
Pauls quoting part of a'verſe from 
this poem, in his oration to the 
Athenians ; 


Tod 28 #91 yivos ] — 
For we are alſo his offspring.“ 


Cicero indeed ſeems to ſay, in his 
firſt book de Oratore, that Aratus 
was ignorant in aſtronomy ; but at 
the ſame time he allows, that he 
treated of that ſubject excellently in 


verſe; “ $i conſtat inter doctos, 


** hominem ignarum aſtrologia, or- 
„ natiflimis atque optimis verſibus, 
* Aratum de caelo ſtelliſque dixiſſe.“ 


Nay he himſelf tranſlated Aratus 


into Latin verſe. He was tranſlated 
alſo into Latin by Germanicus Cae- 
far, and Avienus, and the number 
of his Scholiaſts and Commentators 
is very great, Even Virgil himſelf 
has tranſlated ſeveral lines from thig 
Greek Poet, and inſerted them in 
his Georgicks, as may be ſeen in 
the notes on that part of our au- 
thor's works. Now, as Aratus has 
deſcribed the ſeyeral conſtellations. in 
his poem, with the prognoſticks of 
the weather, he anſwers exactly to 
the character, which the ſhepherd 
gives of the philoſopher, whoſe * 


„ _v NN at Hd 


% Bas 


v7 
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NOTES. 


he had forgotten. 
author admired by the greateſt per- 
fons, and as he was thought worthy 
of imitation by our Poet himſelf, it 
is moſt probable, that he was the 
perſon intended in the paſſage now 
under conſideration. 

41. Radio.] The radius is a 
ſtaff or rod, uſed by the ancient ma- 
thematicians in deſcribing the va- 
rious parts of the heavens and earth, 
and in drawing figures in ſand, It 
is mentioned again in the fixth 
Aeneid, in that beautiful paſlage, 
where the Poet ſpeaks of the arts in 
which other nations excel the Ro- 
mans; | 


* Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius 
*. ger, TY 

©& Credo equidem : vivos ducent de 
„ marmore vultus 

“ Orabunt cauſas melius ; caeligue 
« meatus 

& Peſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſide- 
« ra dicent.” 


 Totum . . . . orbem.] He means 
the whole ſyſtem of heavenly bodies, 
Aratus has particularly deſcribed the 
ſeveral conſtellations. 

42. Tempora quae meſſor, &c.] 
Aratus is very particular in deſcrib- 
ing the ſeaſons, and ſigns of the 
weather. 

43. Nec dum illis, c.] The 
commendation of a cup, drawn 
from it's having never been uſed, is 


to be found in the ſixteenth Iliad ; 


Eda d e dias tone rr ονσ d 
Tis & cg 


cups are of ſmall value, © 44d 00 


7% { F& 


As he was an Our ovdpuy Tiveoxty am Au ald 


dora olvoy, INS 
“ From thence he took a bow! of 
antique frame, 7 11 
Which never man had ſtain'd with 
„ ruddy wine,” Porz. 


Thus alſo Theocritus in the firſt 
Jayllium ; | AED 1008 


Oudtrs ww wor xd 1 90701 
GAN Fri xt ö 
Ax pæiloy. s | 


1 
<« Tt never touch'd my lips, unſoil'd 
and new,” CREECH. 


44. Et nobis im, Wc.) Das 
moetas, unwilling to allow any ſu- 
periority to his adverſary, or to give 
him any opportunity of evading the 
conteſt, accepts his offer, and agrees 
to ſtake two other cups, made by 
the ſame workman, which he de- 
ſcribes with equal beauty ; but in- 
ſiſts upon it, that they are not 
in value to the heifer, which he 
offered at firſt, 

Idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit.] 
Here Damoetas preſeryes his - 
lity : he offers two cups, as well as 
Menalcas ; and they are both made 
by the hand of the ſame famous 
workman, | 

45. Et molli circum, &c,] Thus 
alſo T heocritus, | 


Nails I dub diag wiyurinlaras 
v ypes axangege | 
Molli 
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Men. Da all aut get 


F Men. Numquam hodie effugies, veniam, quocum- 


l engay , R 
| 3 que vocaris. 
ren r 1 NOTES, 


Molli... acanthe.] The acan- 


bus is ſpoken of at large, in the note 


on ver. 123. of the third Georgick, 


But it may not be amiſs to ſay ſome- 


thing in this place, concerning the 


— vypos, which Theocritus be- 


ws on the Acanthus, and Virgil 
renders mollis. It properly: ſignifies 
moift or liquid, which cannot be the 
ſe in thi place: but it is alſo uſed 
guratively by the Greeks, to ex- 


preſs ſoft or bending, in which ſenſe 


the vyp355 of Theocritus, and the 
mollis of Virgil is here to be under- 
flood. The younger Pliny, in the 
deſcription of his garden has an ex- 
preſion very much to this purpoſe ; 
% Acanthus in plano mollis, et, pene 


« dixerim, liguidus. And a little 


aſtetwards; Poſt has - acanthus 
4% hinc inde 

Hence we may obſerve, that both 
Greeks and Romans were inclinable 
' to uſe fluid, ſeſt, and lending, in the 
ſame ſenſe, , : 

46. Orphea.] See the note on 
ver. 454. of the fourth Georgick. 

- 'Sylvaſque ſegnentes.] Thus alſo 
pur Poet, in the fourth Georgick ; 


* Septem illum- totos perhibent ex 
bf ordine menſes 


$ Rupe ſub aëria deſerti ad Strymo- | 


nis undam 
F* fFleviſſe, et gelidis haec evoluiſſe 
* ſub antris, 
+ Mulcentem tigres, et agentem car- 
% mine quereus. 5 


lubricus et flexuoſus.” - 


For ſev'n continued months, if fame 
ſay true, | 

The wretched ſiain his ſorrows did 
renew 3 

By Strymon's freezing fireams he ſate 

alone, 
The roci were nov d with pity to his 
moan: 


Trees bent their heads to hear him 


Jing his wrongs, 


Fierce tygers couch d around, and loll'd 


their fawning tongues.” 
DrvyDEN, 


Thus alſo Horace; 


« Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 
Aut ſuper Pindo; gelidove in 
« Haemo; 
* Unde vocalem temere inſecutae 
„ Orphea ſylvae, 
LArte materna rapidos morantem 
„ Fluminum lapſus celereſque ven- 
* 20s; 
* Blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
& Ducere guercus,” 


O'er Helicon's reſounding grove, 
Jer Pindus, or cold Haemus hill; 
I hence liſt' ning woods did gladly 
move 
And throng'd to hear ſweet Orpheus 
wond'rous quill, 
He, by his mother's art, could bind 
The headlong fury of the floods ; 
Allay rough florms, appeaſe the 
wind, ; 
And looſe from their fixt roots the 
dancing woods. Ca ENR. 
Ovid 


& & V 
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. Audiat haec tantum vel qui venit, ecce, Palae mon: Do but tet bim be judge, who is 


— . 


NOTES. 


Ovid enumerates the ſeveral trees, 
which being moved by the muſick 
of Orpheus, came and formed a 
ſhady grove ous an divine mu- 
n 


4 Collis erat, colluwque ſuper pla- 

V niſſima campt , - 

* Area quam viridem faciebant gra 
„ minis herbae., 

Umbra loco deerat. 
quam parte reſedit + 

« Diis genitus vates, et fila ſonan- 

„ tia movit; 

Umbra loco venit, Non Chaonis 

. 46. abfuit arbos, 

« Non nemus Heliadum, de 

dibus eſculus altis, 

6 Nec tiliae molles, nec fagus, 
© jnnuba 13 

„Et Coryli fragiles, et fraxinus 
5 'utilis baſtis, 

$ Enodiſque abies, curvataque gan- 

.. + dibus ilex, 

6% Et platanus genialis, acerque co- 
{© loribus 1mpar, 

ff Amnicolaeque ſimul falices, et 
aquatica lotos, . 

6 Perpetuoque virens buxus, tenu- 
** eſque myricae, 

* Et bicolor myrtus, et baccis cae- 
* rula tinus: 

Vos quoque flexipedes hederae 
© veniſtis, et una 

% Pampineae vites, et amictae viti- 
bus ulmi : 


' Ornique, et piceae, pomoque 


<** onerata rubenti 
« 192 et lentae victoris prac- 
„% mia palmac ; 


Qua poli- 


897 Kale es ee , un- 


& Ft ſuccinfia comas, hirſutaqus 


„ vertice pinus; 5 
«© rata Deum matri.— 
6 Adfuit huic turbae metas imitata 
6a man N 


4 * 4s; 4 \ plaine upon 2 
ll; 

Which in a floturit mantle flaur ifht fill: 

Yet wanted ſhade. * Which, when the 
Gods deſcent 

Sate downe, and toucht his well tun 
inſtrument, 

4 2 rereiu d. Nor trets of 

ony, 
The 54" Various oaks that rer 


married bayes, 


*" The brivie bake, aft wins: Aibirc? 


we pray/ſe, 

* firre, the ſelace ſhading 

nes, 

Rough cheſnuts, maple fleft with diff 
ferent granes, 

Streame-bordering willow, lotus Bu- 
ing lakes, 

Tough — whom never ſappie ſpring 
forſakes ; 

The ſlender tamariſt, with trees that 
beare, ' 

A purple figge, nor myriles abſent 
were. 

The wanton wvy wreath'd in amorous 
1 wines, 

Vines bearing grapes, and elmes ſup- 

ing vine, 

Straight ſervice trees, trees dropping 
pitch, fruit red 

Arbutus; theſe the reft aa, 
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I will taks care, thet your Efficiam poſthac ne quemquam voce laceſſas, 


tags f all never by ſaucy to 
any one ag ain, 4 


NOTES. 


With limber palmes, victory the 


W. 
And — pine, whoſe leaves lite 
„ Friſtles riſe; 
Prized by the mother of the Gods ;— 
The ſpyre- like cypreſſe in this throng 
27.0 appeuret. WV 4 SAN DVS. 


To this fable Milton altudes, in the 


beginning of his ſeventh book ; 


& But drive far off the barbarous 


& diſſonance 
&. Of Bacchus and his revellers, the 


© race 


Of that wild rout, that tore 


& Thracian bard 

In. Rhodape, where woods and 
& rocks had ears | 

« To rapture, *till the ſavage cla- 
& mour drown'd 

„Both harp and voice; nor could 

„ the Mufe defend 
*. Her ſon.—— 


Heinſius found /equaces inſtead of 
ſeguentes, in one of — 
but 22 is certainly better, 
which repreſents the trees in the very 
action of following Orpheus. 

47. Necdum illis, &c.) Here 
Damoctas repeats the very words 
of Menalcas, that he may not al- 
low him any ſuperiority. 

48. Si ad vitulam ſpectes, &fc.] 
In this line Damoetas anſwers that 
of Menalcas, 


& Verum id quod, multo. tute ipſe 
“ fatebere majus.” : 


bo \d 


Menalcas had affirmed that his cups 
were of far greater value, than the/ 
cow which his adverſary had offered. 
Here Damoetas, anſwers, that he 


would ſtake two cups, in no degree 
inferior to his; but at the ſame time 
declares, that they are far inferior” 
in value to the cow, which he of- 
fered at firſt, | 
Speftes . . . . . laudes.) Pierius 
found ſpectas and laudas, in the 
Lombard manuſcript, and ſpectas in 
the 57 — woven : | 
49. Nunguam hodie effugies, c. 
Hits had firſt . Nil 
nalcas to a trial of ſkill: but now 
Menalcas challenges him; and that 
he may not get off, accepts of the 
wager, on his own terms. Appeals 
to a neighbour, who happened to 
paſs by, and propoſes him for judge 


of the controverſy between them. 


We muſt obſerve, that Damoetas' 
had cloſed his ſpeech, with a con- 
tempt of the cups which Menalcas 
had offered, affirming, that they 
were by no means to be put in com- 
petition with a good cow. Menal- 
cas. anſwers briſkly, that this ſhall 
not ſerve him, for an excuſe ; for 
though his father, and particularly 
his ſtepmother, would require an 
exact account of all the cattle from 


his hands; yet he was fo ſure of 


victory, that he would venture a 
good cow, that Damoetas might 
have no pretence to decline the con- 
troverſy, or to ſay that the prize 
was not worth contending for. + * 


Veiniam 


37 


D. 


= 
. 
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Dau. Quin age, ſiquid habes; in me mora non Dau. Come on, if you bau 


erit ulla: 


Nec quemquarg fugio, tantum, vicine Palaemon, 


; anything to fing ;, there ſhall be. 
I 


no delay in me: nor do 


nn 


NOTES. 


Veniam quocungue vocaris.] La 
Cerda interprets this ad quemcungue 
vel locum, vel judicem, vel conditio- 
nem. I take the meaning of it to 
be, 1 will engage with . you on your 
bwn terms; that is, I am ſo ſure of 
victory, that I will venture to ſtake 
a tow, that you may, have no excuſe... 
5o. Audiat hace tantum.] Lacon, 
in the fifth Iahllium of Theocritus, 
wiſhes for a friend to come and judge 
between him and his antagoniſt; 


— — A e u | 
Tis pu; aw 1 woo o Ba 
| ads Avxwra. 


% But who ſhall judge, and who 
„ ſhall hear us play? 3 

« I wiſh the herdſman Licop came 
«© this way,” OCREECH. 


But Menalcas has much the advan- 
tage of the Greek ſhepherd : for he 
does not wiſh for a. friend to be 
judge; but offers the deciſion to a 
neighbour, who comes along by 
chance, | | 

Vel qui venit.) ** Menalcas ſee- 
s ing a ſhepherd at a diſtance, pro- 
1 poſes to make him judge, let him 
* be who he will. This is the 
© force of the words vel qui venit. 
As he comes nearer, he finds 
him to be Palaemon, and calls 
him by his name, and ſpeaks with 
“ more confidence to his rival, 


* Efficiam poſthac ne, Se. Ru- : 


AEUS, 


Palaemon.) * Palaemon Rem# 
* mius, a famous grammarian un- 
« der Tiberius, boaſted that Virgil 
«© had propheſied of him, when he 
made choice of Palaemon to be 
judge between two poets.” Can 
TROU, „ W 

5 1. Voce.] Some underſtand uoca 
to be meant of /inging; but others, 
with better reaſon, think it alludes 
to the reproachful words that have 
been uſed, od 

52. Quin age, &c.) Damoetas 
bids him leave wrangling, and be- 
gin to ſing, if he has any thing 
worth hearing, tells him he is ready 
to anſwer him, and calls upon Pa- 
laemon to hear attentively, and judge 
between them, | * 

Quin age, ſiguid habes.) Thus 


Theocritus ; 


ir GA AIG 
"Fic Ay hrt Aytig. 888 
Si quid habes.] * Lambinus, in 


his notes on reads fi quid 
% agis, as do ſeveral others alſo; 
% Horace has Quicguid habes, age, 
* depone tutis auribus, and Terence 
6 frequently, alſo our Poet in the 
* ninth Eclogue, Incipe ſi quid 
& habes, Plotius alſo es 
& habes in the fifth Eclogue, ver- 
6 1x, In the gloſs of the royal 
© manuſcript, it is explained ſi quid 
gg BURMAN. | 1 Thi 
Nec quenquam fugio.] I his 

a dect anſwer to — Menalcas had 
ſaid . Nunquam hodie effugies, 

; | Vicing 
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to bear us with the frifleft #t- Senſibus haec 
prog uu m Pat. Dicite: 


oY Bag in then were. her ba. 


imis (res eſt non parva) reponas, 


\ moms eg in molli conſedimus 
53 


ted 7 oft graſs n Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos: 


now every field, now every tree 


brings forth. Now the weeds Nunc frondent ſylvae, nunc ſormoſiſſimus annus, 
are — 2 the I # Incipe, Damoeta : tu deinde ſequere, Menalca. 


Da- 
> = wy do Jou follow , follow, Manalcat. 1 
4 NOTES, | 
- Vicine Palaemon.] Servius ob- and agrecable, the ge D 
tes, that Damoctas ſooths Palae- fine verdure, the fruit- trees are fi 


mon, by giving him the. friendly 
| epithet of neighbour. 

83. Dicite quandequidem, &c.) 
Palaemon, being choſen judge of 
this eontroverſy, exhorts them to be- 
gin, deſcribes the beauty of the 
Place and ſeaſon, and appoints Da- 
moetas to ſing firſt, and Menalcas 
after him. 

\ Dicite is uſed here for canite. 1 t 
is vety frequent among the Poets, 
both Greek and Roman, to uſe ſay 
and ſing promiſcuouſly. Thus Ana- 
Ereon; . 


Ow rye 'Arpridas, 
Oi d Keidmuor N. 


In molli.] In is wanting in 
* the two Leyden copies, and in 
that of Voſſius. It is conſedimus 
„% umbra in the Venetian, which 
“perhaps is repeated from El. V. 
. 3. where the ſhepherds fit under 
„ ſhade. So in Ecl. VII. 45. 
«6 mallior herba. Ovid. Met. 
V. * mollibus incubat herbis, 
« and X. 533. mallibus herbis im- 
+. poſuere. But the Librarians fre- 
** quently confound unbram and 
* herbam,” | BURMAN. 
| This deſcription of the ſeaſon is 
very beautiful. The graſs is: ſoft 


of bloſſoms, the woods are all cover- 
ed' with green Jeaves, The har- 
mony of the numbers is as delicate, 
as the ſeaſon itſelf, which is here 
painted by the maſterly hand of our 
Poet, 

56. Parturit.] This word does not 
neceſlarily ſignify the trees bearing 
fruit, for we ſee it is applied alſo to 
the graſs of the field. Thus in the 
ſecond Georgick, the Poet ſpeaking 


of the ſpring, ſays, 


5 
* 


bh Parturit almus ager ; zephyrique 


„ tepentibus auris 


1 Laxant arva ſinus z” 


which can be underſtood only of the 
* e the graſs and cotn, 

Frome) Frondes ſignifies 
a * the leaves, but the an- 


nual ſhoots of à tree. Therefore 


frondent ſyluae Ns that the trees 


5 full of Jung and con · 
a thed — caves. ' 
i 8. Nahe Damoeta, Ac. Thus 


Theses in the ninth Ia lum, | 
B Ae, 3 7 * ane. 
| Hog, 


an Ace pro, les. a 


Meva Aug , 


« Sing, 


Dam. Ab Jove principium Muſae: 
plena: | 


NOTES. 


10 Sing, Daphni, ſing, begin the 
% rura lay; ; 

& * Begin ſweet Daphnis ; z „ hext, 
66 Member play. ” | 


59. Alus 4 ˖ % Palae- 
+ mon, as being judge, orders the 
« rivals to exerciſe themſelyes in 
« the Amebean way. We ſhall ſoon 
« ſee, that all it's laws are ſtricly 
« obſerved, I am not ſurprized, 
00 that this fart of poetry ſhould be 
« fo pleaſing to the — for it 
% has ſométhing particularly agree- 
« able in . Sanadon, in 
& a collection of poems, on the 
“ birth of the Prince of the Aſtu- 
« rias, has reviyed this ſort of Ec- 
e logue, and compoſed one worth 
« of the time of Virgil.” CaTrov. 
Some copies have alterni inſtead of 
alternis. 

Camenae.] So Varro thinks it 
ſhould be written: we generall 
find Camaenae, It is a name uſt 
for the Muſes, and, according to 
Varro, derived from carmen. 

60. 4% Jeue principium, &c.] 


Damoetas being willing to open his 


in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall 
be impoſſible far his antagoniſt to 
vr! gp it, begins with Jopiter him- 
ſelf, whom he claims for bis patron. 
Menalcas, in his turn, lays claim 


to the patrqnage of Apollo, which 
« My u 


he enfarces, by ſaying he is alwa 
provided with gifts — 0 t 


deity. 


i BUCOLIC.'ECL.iMW.. 
Alternis dicetis: amant alterna Camenae. 


* 


N eee 
Muſes | 
Jovis omnia AM Ye Meer ſes, or: 
| 1 upiter, all things are 
* 


- r * 


f 


A Fove principium Muſes. Ser- 


vius ſays theſe words are capable of 
two interpretations, either The hes 


L. O my ſong jw Aut ire Tam 


La Cerda — it in the 

mer ſenſe; hut Ruacus juſtly 

ſers the latter, becauſe we — a 

ow pe e in the, ſeveriteep 
llium of Theocritus , where 

Mites are invoked inlike manner; > 


Ex Aucs Aude, bY 14 * 


vere, Moigas, 


«© Begin with Ions, my Muſe a 
„end with Jove.“ 


The old tranſlation by W. L. is in 


ſome meaſure according to the _ 
intarpeetations.. | 


Their firſt commence e from Joe 
the Muſe' s take,” 


The Earl of Lauderdale W the 
latter; 


« Almighty — my Muſe ſhall 
«« rſt revere. 2 3 
Aud Dryden; =, 3 


« Tees dg ps father ef 
„Gods above 


And Dr Trapp SS A 
i 
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He give plenty to our fields, be. Ille colit terras, illi mea carmina curae. 


7 


os. 


« With Jove, 50 Muſes, *. the 
66 foug begin.” - 


Servius bas juſtly obſerved, that this 
— is an imitation of Aratus, 
viho begins his dean thus ; 


"9k degree, "3 a wor 


dpdpes iu 
hrs pers * 73 Aar wd jt 
ayum, 
Hare Fi ddr Ayepal, Hie N 
Sa N οοαα ,et | 
g Heines wall 21 A; wenAvie- 


Na * | ud 


In like manner r Orpheus hehe 
His ſong, in the tenth book of n 
Metamorphoſeʒ 


c Ab Jove, Muſa parens, ceduht 
„e Tovis omnia regno, 
& Carmina noſtra move. Jovis eſt 
mihi ſaepe poteſtas 
< Dicta blu“ 


From Jove, O Male, my mother, 
Ara my verſe © © 
All bow to Fove : Foue's poioer we 


. of * SANDYS, | 


The Muſes were nine ſiſters, the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
ſyne. Their names were Clio, 

terpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 
Terplichore, Erato, Polymnia, U- 
Tania, and Calliope, who was. the 
moſt excellent of them all e 


to _— ; 


Taur px Mora gudov, Ou 
Bower £X0U0% 

Eꝛxia Svyaripis {EY 0v Aide ber- 
2 Yeuial, 

LENP) 7 Eorien Tt, Oanud Th 

: M Aram 71% | 

reli T, Epatw Te, nah 

, Oban 76 + 

Kannuny 9. 1049 4 rand Ty 
d xai 

And, 

Mynporwnc 7 Fabri | ical oc 0 

5 Nutte | 

"EE 5 ns d Movoas Rod ie 


vivorro 


Exc. 
Jobis omnia Si 1 hot of 


the ancient philoſophers were of 
opinion, that one ſoul animated the 
univerſe, and that this ſoul was the 
deity. Plutarch, in his treatiſe on 
the opinions of philoſophers, tells us 
that all, except thoſe who aſſert the 
doctrine of a vacuum and atoms, 
held the univerſe to be animated. 
dee the note on ver. 221, of the 
fourth Georgick. In the ſame trea- 
tiſe we find; that Thales, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, ' Ariſtotle, Dicaearchus, 
and Aſclepiades the phyſician, ſup- 
poſed the ſoul to be incorporeal, ſelf- 
moving, a thinking ſubſtance, and 
the conſtant action of a natural or- 


gan endued with life; Oro. Wav 
0 Tporera pine dedharo- Thy x 


va reriduurai, pu les uren 


pr,7ov 


M x 
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Mex. Et me Phoebus amat : Phoebo ſua ſemper | Mz. And Phun loves 


apud me 


: Phiebus always finds bis 
on Hering: with me, 


NOTES, 


iron * GuTiay vnνν, % Toy Ouor- 
4⁰⁰ ogyavruou U Con oilos tur ,s: 


and that, according to Pythagoras 


and Plato, the ſoul is immortal, 


and when it leaves the body, re- 


turns to the ſoul of the world 3 
. Na yogas, IDA ru dÞSwgros 7 la., 
T1 U, Radar yep eig T0 Toy 
wailoę xiv avaxoge woos 76 dh 
wyevis, Thales ſeems to have been 
the firſt who advanced, that the ſoul 
or mind of the world is the Deity 3 3 
for thus Plutarch informs us; Oaans 
vou red X00 [00 976 We learn from 
the ſame author, that Socrates and 
Plato, who were of the ſame opi- 
nion concerning the univerſe, ſup- 
poſed three principles, God, Mat- 
ter, and Idea: that God is the 
mind of the world; Matter the firſt 
ſubject of generation and corrup- 
tion ; 4 Idea an incorporeal ſub- 
ſtance lin the conceptions and ima- 
ginations of God; Tangas To- 
Oporioxov AN mtο val Daros 
Apicluves Admaies, ¹ rag GUT 
Tept warrds xarTEpou Wogan, Thais p- 
NA, To Yeou, Thy dam, * ide lan 

L t & Ned 6 6 vous, Van N 76 vroxe- 
blue TpiarON ynisei N rf iis 
ok o ia a νν]τse iv reg 01s xk 
rale Parraciais 7 You” 6 Otog voug 
iols Toy X60 (400, Jupiter being the 
lupreme of the fabulous deities, his 
name is frequently uſed by the Poets 
to expreſs the one God, whom the 
wiſeſt of the Philoſophers acknow- 


ledged, as the Soul or Mind of the 
univerſe, Thus Virgil here calls 
him Jupiter, Jovis omnia. plena 3 
but in the fourth Georgick he calls 
him God; Deum namque ire & 
omnes; * in the ſixth _ 

calls him Spirit and Mini 


os Principio caelum, ac terras, came 
*« poſque liquentes, 

& Lucentemque globum Lune, 

3 Titaniaque aſtra 

60 Spiritus intus alit, totamque. in- 
*« fuſa per artus , 1 

&« Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe 

corpore miſcet.“ N 


61. Ille coli terras. 2 Kervich in- 


terprets colit,, amat, which he .gon- 


firms by a paſſage in the firſt Agneidy 
Unam poſthabita coluiſſe Samo, where 
coluiſſe means amaſſe. Ruaeus ren- 
ders it ille fotcungat, terras. Thus 


alſo his learned , cquntryman; 


rolles, Cg luy qui cultive les champs; 
and W. 1. 2 fertile makes. tb pes 
land; and tbe Eal of Lauderdale, 
He clothes the earth ; and Dr Trapp, 
He for the world provides indulgent ; 
an Catrou, Il donne de la ficonditi 
a nos campagnes. Degas s para- 
phraſe ſeems to be in the — 


To Jove the care of heav'n and 
earth belongs; 
« * My flocks he bleiſes.” 


Illi mea carmina curae, 10 Poets 

c are under the protection of the 
« Gods; thus Ovid, 

H 6 At 


6—— ww. >. 


WY 
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hays, end faut. rad byacinbs. Munera ſunt lauri, et ſuave rubens hyacinthus. 


NOTES. 


63. Lauri.] The Laurus is not 
our Laurel, but, Bay, as is ſhewn 
in the note en ver. 306. of the fir 
Georgick, | . 

Apollo was in love with Daphne, 
the daughter of Peneus. She being 


&« At facri vates, et Divum cura 
„ vocamur. 


& And Tibullus ; 


« —— Divum ſeryat tutela poëtas.“ 
| | La Crrpa.., 


62. Bt me Phoebus amat, Cc. 
«© Damoetas: had begun with Jupi- 
c ter, and therefore it was difficult 
* for his adverfaty to riſe higher. 
« Menalcas however, according to 
the laws of the Amoebean Fe. 
& logue, carries the thought far- 
* ther, and cotrects that of his ad- 
« verſary. The firſt had boaſted 
that fopher loved his verſes, this 
“ was preſumption. The ſecond 
« ſays he has preſents always at 
«hand, to offer to the God of 
verſe: this is piety and modeſty,” 
CATROU, | 
Servius thinks theſe words ca- 
pable of a double interpretation; ei- 
ther he only equals his adverſary, 
that God, whom cach worſhips, be- 
ing to him fupreme : or elſe he in- 
tends to go farther, meaning by and 
Phoebus loves me, that not only Ju- 
piter, but Apollo alfo loved him, 
* Burman finds at me in ſome ma- 
nuſeripts. | FTI, 
” Phoebus.) © The fame with 
& Apollo and Sol, the ſon of Jupi- 
ter and Latona, who. bore him 
at the ſame time with Diana, in 
c the iſland Delos, the inventor of 
« phyſick ;- and the God of divi- 
nation, poetry and muſicx. He 
was called Phoebus qua Odi os 


60 Biov, the light. of life.” Ru ARUs. 


from the violation of Apollo, chang: 
ed her into a Bay- tree. Fhe God 
being diſappointed of poſſeſſing the 
nymph, reſolved that the tree ſhould 
be his favourite, and enjoy the 
greateſt honours, according to Ovid, 
in the firſt book of his Metamor- 
phoſes ; 3 


“* Cui Deus, at conjux quoniam 
„ mea non potes eſſe, 
„ Arbor eris certe, dixit, mea, 

« Semper habebunt | 
“ Te coma, te citharae, te noſtrae, 
„ lure, pharetrae, 
Tu ducibus Latiis aderis, cum 
& laeta triumphum 
« Vox canet ; et longae viſent Ca- 
„ pitolia pompae. | 
* Poſtibus Auguſti eadem fdiflima 
« Ante fores ſtabis, mediamque 
tuebere quercum,” 


Shave' rubens hyacinibus.] Hya- 
cinthus, who was another favourite 
of Apollo, and unhappily killed by 
him, was changed into the flower 
called Hyacinth by the Poets. It 
in however very different from any 
of the: ſorts of hyacinth, which we 

cultivate 
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Pau. Malo me Galatea petit Iaſtiva puella; 
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bau. Cala, wantes 
girl, throws an apple at me, 


NOTES. 


cultivate in out thtdens, See the 
2 on ver. 183. of the fourth 


ry 7 is certain, that the law of 
& the Amoebean, ot reif ſponſive 
* verſe, is this; that . the laſt 
« ſpeaker muſt #71 Gitiething 
«© better, of at equal; other- 
« wiſe he is Sree Bamoetas 
therefore, in this contention for 
% honour, moſt atrogantly. 
« He aſſumes to himſelf Jupiter, 
& who fills all things, he will leave 
« nothing to his 4 erfaty, hom 
&© he intends to overwhelm with 
e the power of ſo great a deity, 
% Add to this the great hdughtineſs 
of the firft verſe. Menaleas being 
« in thefe ſtrei cighits, lay lays hold on 
& that delty, whom he knows to 
be next ' Jug iter. and jupreme 
* He adds an affection, 
« which Pg wanting in the firſt ; fot 
wy i is more to ſay he loues me, than 
be regards my verſes. He adds a 
«* reciprocal love; he loves me and 
„I love him, for I eſteem and ho- 
* nour his gifts. What if you 
„ ſhould admit the explication of 
„ Servius ? Phoebus 40% loves me ; 
© that is, Jupiter Ioves me, and 
* Phoebut alſo, I have two deities, 
« and you have but one. Laſtly 
there is no pledge between. Da- 
* moetas and Jupiter; but a great 
« one between Menaleas and Phoe- 
dus; he always keeps by him 
6 bays and hyacinths. There is 
no doubt of his being congueror 
«© here. Compare this with The- 


* ocritus, val Mira: ul pus, 


” 


© the Muſes love ne. The other 
« anſwers, 3 ae i 1 Putt 
* and Apollo —— me. ye 

« great matter for him to get the 
< better, for the firſt had not art 
enough to preclude him. But it 
* was a great difficulty for Menal- 
te cas to overcome, when Jupiter 
« was already engaged. Laſtly 
& dur Poet, with more ores 


e oppoſes. one God to anot 

„whereas the 0k, Poet ſets 
& Goddeſles a er, God, and 
{© thoſe very es too, that 


e are the companions, and even 
& the ſcryants of Phoebus. There 
* are many things delivered con- 
” 5 Jupiter and Phoebus, 
& which ſhew them often- to diſ- 


wil 2255 Theocritus PE, o the 
hy 4 


have me 
90 — wer 478 Tov FOR | 


66 aan, 


&« much mere than the finger. D 
4% 2s, Here the Greek Poet 


#8 F8 


phe 
ls 


« ſhott, for the other ſhepherd. op- 


— — nothing to this part. What 

heoeritus introduces afterwards, 
& concerning the goats and fine 
„ ram, is good. Calpurnivs, Ecl. 
« 2, who follows both Poets, thus 
6c imitates this part, Idas * firſt 


6 Me Sylvanus amat, dociles ail 
„% donat avenas, 

« Et mea frondenti 1 tem- 
„ pora taeda, 


« To which Aſtachus anſwers; 
H 2 6 Et 


=4% "as. cn 4 _ — a * * 
- — — — * - 
— — — — — 
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- — . - 


25 oy e Im 72 Et fugit ad falices, et ſe cupit ante videri. 65 
tt B 


NOTES., 


& Et mihi Flora comas parienti 
„ gramine ſpargit, 
« Ft mihi matura Pomona ſub ar- 
"66 bore ludit.” 
LA CERDA. 


i might venture to deliver my 
opinion in an affair, which ſeems 
to have been determined by the 
general conſent of the Criticks, I 
ſhould ſay, that the law which they 
have enacted with Four to the 
Amoehean poctr 1 is moor jor If 'the 
laſt ſpeaker muſt nece arily equal, 
if not 1 what has been ſaid b 
the firſt, 1 do not ſee bow it is 


poſſible for the laſt eyer to come off 


with conqueſt: at the beſt he can 
but make a drawn battle of it: In 
the preſent Eclogue, the Criticks 
endeayour to prove, that Menalcas 
is equal to Damoetas in every cou- 
plet, and in ſome ſuperior. Surely 
then he excels him, and ought in 
equity to obtain the prize ; or elſe it 
is impoſſible for the laſt ſpeaker ever 
to gain the victory. If this was the 
caſe, who would ever engage in 
ſuch a contention, where -the firſt 
ſpeaker cannot poſſibly loſe the vic- 
tory, and the laſt can never get it? 
This imaginary law therefore ſeems 
to be ablurd; the nature -of the 
Amoebean poetry being rather this ; 
that two perſons ſpeak alternately an 
equal number of verſes; that the 
Jatter is obliged to produce ſome- 

thing that has relation to what has 
been ſaid by the former; and that 
the victory is obtained by him; who 
has pronounced the beſt verſcs. Pa- 


to him, though at an immenſe diſ- 


laemon, who is choſen for judge be- 
tween our two ſhepherds, declares 
them to be equal; whence we may 
conclude, that Virgil intended, ei- 
ther that they ſhould be equal i in 
every tet or elſe that ſometimes 
one ſhould excel, and ſometimes 
the other. With regard to the two 
couplets now before us, it muſt be 
allowed, after all that the Com- 
mentators have ſaid, that the firſt 
cannot be excelled. Therefore Me- 
nalcas does not attempt to emulate 
the firſt line, which is in praiſe of 
Jupiter, the ſupreme. deity. He 
only anſwers to the end of the ſe- 
cond line, illi mea carmina curate, 
by ſaying that he himſelf is the fa- 
vourite of Apollo, the God of verſe; 
to which he adds as an inſtance of 
the veneration which he has for this 
deity, that he takes care to be con- 
ſtantly provided with ſuch gifts as 
are agreeable to him, It is ſaid, 
that Menalcas makes choice of A- 
Illo, as the next deity in order to ] 
ENS But, according to Ho- 
race, Jupiter is inſinitely great, and 4 
above all compariſon : and the next 


tance, is Pallas: nor is Apollo men- 
tioned till not only Pallas, but even 
Bacchus and Diana have been ce- 
lebrated ; 


60 Quid prius dicam ſolitis Parentis 

Laudibus; qui res hominum, ac 
„ deorum 

% Qui mare et terras, variiſque 
% mundum 


* : 1 boris? 
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tas comes to me of bis un ac- 


Men. At mihi ſeſe offert ultro meus ignis Amyntas: Mz, But my flame Amyn- 


cord ; 


NOTES. 


& Unde nil majus generatur ipſo ; 

Nec viget quicquam fimile, aut 
& ſecundum: 5 

& Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

| 6 Pallas honores. 

4 Procliis audax, neque te ſilebo, 

Liber, et ſaevis inimica virgo 

6 Belluis: nec te metuende certa 


Phoebe ſagittis,” 


Whom firſt ? ſhall I creating Fove 
With pious duty gladly ſing, 
phat guides below, and rules above, 
The __ diſpoſer, and the mighty 
king 
Than he none greater, next himnone 
phat can be, is, or was; 
Supreme he ſingly fills the throne ; 
Yet Pallas is allow'd the neareſt place. 
Thy praiſes, Bacchus, bold in war, 
My willing Muſe will gladly ſhow, 
And, virgin, thee whom tygers fear; 
And Phoebus dreadful for unerring 
bow, CREECH, 


For my own part, I ſhould give the, 
preference to the couplet of Damoe- 
tas; though it may be ſaid, in fa- 
vour of Menalcas, that he has 
anſwered as well as it was poſſible 
for him to do, when his adverſary 
had aſſumed a patron above all imi- 
tation, Thus perhaps a candid 
Judge will be loth to beſtow the 
victory on Damoetas; ſeeing it 
could not be ex that Menalcas 
ſhould perform an impoſſibility. 
But yet it muſt be allowed, that 
Damoetas, being to ſpeak firſt, had 
a right to take advantage of it, 
which he has done with ſucceſs, and 


Lacon anſwers, rt 0:25 


Knjus rag 6 Kparidas ros roiſisa e 


« J burn, I 


-is therefore ſuperior to his adverſary, 

64. Mah me Galatea, Sc.] The 
ſhepherds having celebrated the dei- 
ties, whoſe patronage they claim, 
proceed next to the mention of their 
loves. Damoetas boaſts of the 
wantonneſs of his Galatea, who 
throws an apple at him, and then 
runs away to hide herſelf, but wiſhes 
at the ſame time, that ſhe may not 
be unſeen, In anſwer to this, Me- 
nalcas boaſts of the fondneſs of his 
Amyntas, who comes ſo often to 
him, that his very dogs are ac- 
quainted with him. 3 

Theſe two couplets are an imita- 
tion of the ſame number, in the 
fifth Idyllium of Theocritus, Co- 
matus ſays | 


Ba 26 ,b TOY ] He- 
aplcla, x 

Tas aiyas wWapthavray 9 dd Ti 
Won iacdu. 

«© The fair Califtris, as my goats I 
% drove A 

« With apples pelts me, and ſtill 

„ murmurs love,” CREECH, 


34 


UT &VTWV 


"Eepaier  Mraps d wag ax 


tier Nep. 


« And me ſmooth Cratid, when he 


„ meets me, hres ; ka 
e, and am all wild 
„ deſires.” " CREECH. 

H 3 | It 
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fo that even Delia is net better Notior ut jam fit canibus non Delia noſtris. 


known to my dogs, 


NOTES. 


It muſt however be allowed, that 
the copy is ſuperior to the original. 
Needs diſcourſe, with 
much ſhew of learning, on theſe 
apples which Galatea E at her 
lover; F but I belicye Virgil intended 
no Eater myſtery, than to deſcribe 
naturally the little wantonneſs of a 
country girl, who endeavours to 
make her lover take notice of her, 
and then runs away and hides her- 
ſelf, hoping at the ſame time, that 
he will not be very dull at diſcover- 
ing her, Horace, who was better 
verſed in theſe affairs, than moſt of 
the learned Criticks, has alluded al- 


ſo to theſe little coquettrics, 
1 Nunc et latentis proditor in- 


timo 
« Gratus. puellae riſus ab angulo.” 


Now love to hear the hiding maid, 
youth hath fir d, Lans beauty 


charms, 
I her aus ſitterii laugh betray'd 
5 4 f rcd into her lover's arms. 


Mr Pope, i in his firſt Paſtgral, had 
is eye on theſe paſſages of Virgil 


and Horace, 


% Me gentle Delia beckons from 
* the plain, 
G Then big in ſhades eludes her 


< eager ſwain; 


© But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch 


. Vp: around, 
1 And by that laugh the w. 
"#43, St 


* 


„ of Menalcas, 


66. At mihi ſeſe Har &c.] Me- 


nalcas urges the conſtant affection of 


his Amyntas, in oppoſition to the 
levity of Galatea. Servius obſerves, 
that this is ſtronger than what Me- 
nalcas has ſaid, according to the law 
of Amoebean poetry. 

67. Delia.] Some underſtand 
this to mean Diana; but it would 
be a preſumption in a ſhepherd to 
repreſent a Goddeſs fo familiar with 
him, as to be acquainted with his 
dogs. It ſeems more reaſonable to 
think it was a ſervant-maid, or one 
at leaſt of the family. 

Catrou is of opinion that Menal- 
cas here has the advantage again, or 
is at leaſt equal. Galatea, ſays 
„he, beſtows on one a mark of 
« her affection, by throwing apples 
at him. Amyntas gives a greater 
to the other, by offering him- 
6“ ſelf to his friend of his own ac- 
* cord, The image of the ſhep- 
„ herdeſs running away, and yet 
«© being willing to be ſeen, is ele- 
* gantand eaſy. That of the dogs 
which always 
& know Amyntas, and careſs him, 
* has ſomething in it agreeable and 
„ .. 

I believe, the reader will be more 
7 to or the couplet of 

amoetas. The deſcription of 
Galatea's behaviour is wonderfully 
we and natural ; and moxe to be 

iked than he forward fondneſs of 
ine Milton makes it an ex- 


725 nce in Ex ner ſhe 77 8 
pe 


0 * 
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Dan, Parta meae Veneri ſunt muneta: namque 


notavi 


Ipſe locum, atriae quo congeſſere palumbes. 


Dau. I bove 
Preſent for my . 
bave marked the place, e.. 
the lofty ring-doves bave built 


thetr neft, 


— kh 


NOTES. 


for in his firſt Eclogue, when Stre- 
phon has ſpoken the lines quoted 
above, Daphnis does not anſwer 
him, by boaſting of the forwardneſs 
of his miſtreſs; but deſcribes her 
as running away, yet wiſhing to be 


overtaken, 


„The ſprightly Sylvia trips along 
«© the green, 

& She runs, but hopes ſhe does not 
“ run unſeen, 

« While a kind glance at her pur- 
« ſuer flies, | 

« How much at variance are het 
„feet and eyes.“ 


68. Parta meae Veneri, c.] 
The ſhepherds now boaſt of the pre- 
ſents which they make to their loves. 
Damoetas ſays he intends to ſend 
ring-doves to Galatea; but Me- 
nalcas anſwers, that he has already 
ſent ten golden apples to Amyntas, 
and will ſend as many more the next 
day. a oF 
The firſt couplet is an imitation 
of one in the fifth Idyllium of The- 


ocritus; 


Knys jlv duow Te. mapyivg air 
Saccus, 

Ex rds dh xaJiAu* Tm yag 
ipiodi· 


% PI! give my dear a dove; in yon- 

- _ der woods 

u climb, and take her down, for 
there ſuhe broods,” .. 


. 


Miene Veneri.] It is no umuſual 
thing with the Greek and Roman 
writers, to uſe Venus for a le 

69. Atria ; . . . palumbes. 
palumbes or palumbus of the Latin 
writers, and the Qarre or dera 
of the Greeks, is our ring-dave, or 
queeſt, called alſo in the North, a 
cuſhat, It differs from the common 
pigeon, or deve, in being larger; 
and having white ſpots on each ſide 
of the neck, like a collar or neek - 
lace, whence it is called palumbus 
torquatus, and by us ring -die. 
Ariſtotle, in the thirteenth chapter 
of the fifth book of his Hiſtory of 
Animals, ſays There are ſeveral 
„ ſpecies of the pigeon or dove 
©« kind, One ſort is called wriar; 
„ which is ſmaller than the com- 
«© mon pigeon, and bard to tame: 
„it has blackiſh feathers, - and it's 
© feet are red and rough; for 
* which cauſes it is never bred in 
e houſes, The S vr is the larg 
« ſort of all, and the next i t 
% owes; this is a little bigger than 
© the common pigeon: and th 
te leaſt of all is the Tpuyuv';”? Tay 
dt Tepio|eporrdav vu Mi, di Th 
vim deli yap trepoy A,. 15 repo 
epd td vun ul od . Twas 
r ot yh,mj l pznnov 1 Tegialope” n 
0% wiede val E 25 Hνν¾¾a 
tpuIporov, x Taaxxurou, fo x 
adde TpiÞn piyioror plv ov rad 
ros Pavla idli, dnirepos fi 7 

| H 4 PIT 
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+ Mz. I have done the' beſt Men, Quod 


1 could ;, I bave 
— apple N lecta 


potui, puero ſylveſtti ex arbore 
70 


NOTES. 


owas* & urn d l, priguy iet Tis 
wipic epd u dt TW reel 
# rp ινν⁊ The mrAnuzxs is probably 
our rocl- pigeon, which is ſmall, of 
an aſh- colour, and breeds on the 
rocks, The cds is our flock-dove 
or wood- pigeon, which has purple 
feathers, as if ſtained with wine, 
whence it is called ovas and vinago. 
The Tpvywv is the furtle- dove, and 
the Pala is the ring-deve. Theſe 


laſt build in high trees, whence Vir- 


gil calls them a#riae. The amorous 
diſpoſition of doves, and their re- 
puted conjugal fidelity, make them 
a proper preſent from a lover to his 
miſtreſs, Propertius ſeems to have 
meant our ring-dove by his columba 
torguata; | 


Sed cape terquatae, Venus O re- 

es gina columbae 

„ Ob meritum ante tuos guttura 
6 ſecta focos. 


- Congeſſere.] Burman tells us, 
that . had written conceſſere 
in the margin ; but congero has been 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe by other good 
authors. Thus Plautus, in the 
Rudens; > aa ; 
6+ Credo alium in aliam beluam ho- 
© minem vortier. 

Illic in columbum, credo, leno 
„ yertitur, 
& Nam in columbari ejus collum 

s haut multo poſt erit; 
$ In nervum mille hodie nidamenta 
r 


+ 4 


70. Bund potui, &c.) This cou- 
plet is taken from the third Iayllium 
of I hcocritus ; 


'Hvi d Tor Jixa joke Qipu' 1m. 

| KaIt12).01, 

"NN ix xa Fey 1, 9 vpn 
2))G TH 0400s 


Ten apples I have ſent, you 
„ ſhew'd the trec; 

Ten more to morrow; all 1 
6 pluck for thee,” CREECH. 


We ſee here, that Theocritus ſays 
apples ſimply without any epithet ; 
and perhaps Virgil might mean no 
more by golden, than to expreſs the 
excellence of the apples. It is ho- 
ever the general opinion of the Cri- 
ticks, that -ſome particular fruit, 
different from what we call ſimply 
apples, is intended. Some will have 
citrons to be the fruit in queſtion : 
but they were not planted in Italy, 
till long after Virgil's time. Our 
Poet himſelf, in the ſecond Geor- 
gick, where he-ſpeaks of the diſtin» 
guiſhing of countries by their trees, 
makes the citron. peculiar to Media, 
Therefore this fruit cannot be the 
golden pes which the ſhepherd 
gathere in a wood, -ſylveſtri ex are 

ore lecta. Much leis can it be the 
orange, as Catrou has tranſlated it, 


making it to be gathered alſo from 


a wilding; “ C'etoit dix oranges, 
que j avois cũeillies ſur un Sauva- 
6 geon.“ go far was the orange 

from 


e > 0 ty 


„ r r ey PL 
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Aurea mala decem miſi: rum.. Dr: 
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from growing in the w OOds of Ttal taly 
in thoſe days, that the fruit itſelf 
was wholly unknown to the Anci- 
ents. The more general opinion of 
the learned is, that theſe golden ap- 
ples are quinces, which ſome affirm 
to have been ſpoken of by the An- 
cients under the name of melimela, 
being ſo called from their yellow co- 
lour like honey, But Pliny ſays ex- 
preſsly, that the melimela were 
named from their having the taſte, 
not the colour, of honey ; ** Muſtea 
% a celeritate miteſcendi, quae 


nunc melimela dicuntur a ſapore 
* melleo.” Thus alſo Martial, 


$ Dulcibus aut certant quae meli 
„ mela tavis.” 


We have ſeen already, in the note 
of ver. 51, of the ſecond Eclogue, 
that the quince has a taſte too au- 
ſtere for the palate of a young per- 


ſon; and Martial ſeems to allude 


to this auſterity, when he ſays, that 
if you preſerve quinces in honey, you 
may then, if you pleaſe, call them 


melimela ; 


di tibi Cecropio ſaturata Cydonia 
„ melle 

“ Ponentur : dicas haec melimela 
$ licet.”” 


It may with better reaſon be affirm- 


ed, that the pomegranate is the golden 
apple. This fruit is common in 
Italy, and grows even in the woods, 


as we are aſſured by Matthiolus, a 
learned Italian; 4 Nuſquam non 


< cognita ſunt in Italia: ſiquidem 
« jnjbi et in hortis, et in vinetis, et in 
** viridariis eorum frequentiffime vi- 
e ſuntur arbores. Sylveſtre 
e alterum domeſticum. —— 
* ſponte naſcuntur in collibus, 

«© maritimis locis, et aridis.” Thus 
far it agrees with the golden apples, 
which either grew on a wild tree, or 

were gathered in a wood, Hui 
ex arbore. Let us now conſider the 
deſcription, which Ovid gives of 
the golden apples, with which Hip- 


pomenes won Atalanta, in the tenth 
book of the Metamorphoſes; 


Eſt ager, indigenae Tamaſenum 
nomine dicunt ; 

„ Telluris Cypriae pars optima : 

"© quem mihipriſi 

templiſque ac- 
cedere dotem : 

“Hane juſſere meis. Medio nitet 
„ arbor in arvo; 

„ Fulva comam, fulvo ramis Cres 
pitantibus auro. | 

« Hinc tria forte mea veniens de- 
cerpta ſerebam | 

Aurea poma manu.“ 


A field there 1s, ſo fertile none, thro 
all 


% Sacravere ſenes : 


Rich Cyprus, which they Damaſcenus 
call. 

Antiguitie this to my honour vo- d. 

And therewith all my temples are en- 
dow'd. 


A tree there on that pregs+ 
nant mold, 
IV hoſe glittering leaves, and branches, 
ſhane with g old. 
Tores 
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DAM. O quoties, et quae nobis Galatea locuta eſt | 


K Partem alquam v venti divum referatis ad aures. 


be ing bar Coe pe 


o n O ye winds, 


— 2 2 


NOTES. 
Three . apples, rauen from ** Preſſerat ore ſuo,” 


tres, 


1 


mentions 27 25 one of 
Fox wr towns of Cyprus. We 
fram # Greek poet, quoted by 
Athenseus, that 2 pomegranate- 
Fas planted in that iſland by 
BR, which was highly eſteemed; 
YpiÞos di iv MaAiboip gure rebra 


T9 ia pages bs id, TH rod 
rippen, 
— Are d Por, 
Ne wy; Thy ya 'APpodirm i 
55 Nr = a a * 
Atydpov Gmtcas. To/7g Qaow, i 
ver 
Bic re 
if 
By comparing this' Greek author 
with Ovid, we find that the tree 
planted in — and bearing 
golden apples, was a pomegranate- 
tree. Now, that the fruit of this 
tree was deſcribed to be of a yellow, 
CE golden colour, we find in the 
fth book of the Metamoxphoſes, 


Where it is called pallenti, which we 
have already obſerved, in the note 


on ver. 40, 7 the ſecond Eclogue 
10. zds! to gold by the ae 


on 
<< 


4 3 curva decurphera ar- 
% bore pomum 

&. Snmtaque pallenti quam de cor- 
tice grana 


"TOR Ws 
GS ** 


More authors might be quoted, bs 
what we have already ſaid is ſuth- 


cient to prove, that the golden ap- 


ples of the Poets are pomegranates. 

In theſe couplets Menalcas ſeems 
to have the advantage; for Damoe- 
tas only had a preſent in view for 
Galatea; but Menalcas has already 
made a preſent of ten pomegranates 
to Amyntas, and deſigus to ſend him 
as many more. 


72. O quoties, E Damoctass 


ſpeaks in a rapture of the ſoſt things, 
which Galatea has ſaid to him; and 
invokes the winds to carry part of 
them even to the ears of the Gods. 
Menalcas, in oppoſition, expreſſes a 
complaint of Amyntas leaving him 
to keep the nets, whilſt he himſelf 
goes to hunt. 

73. Partem aliquam venti, &c.] 
The Commentators are- divided a- 
boyt the meaning of this paſſage. 
Servius underſtands it to ſignify, 
that the words of Galatea are fo 
ſweet, as to be worthy of being 
heard eyen by Gods, a Cerda is 
of the fame opinion, and adds, that 
the winds were thought by the An- 
cients to be meſſengers between the 
Gods and men. Thus Dryden 
tranſlates it, 


« Winds on your wings to heay'n 

„her accents bear, 
. Such words as heav'n alone is f. 
4 to hear... 


Catrou 


- era qv AD =, = oe 5 mo imp, ow 


nw UA a /l. Sat A*#®h r a te. Boot a nth. ou OT” LO my 1 


„ _+A XA ac 


Yn 
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Mex. apa, quod me ipſe anima non ſper - 


nis, Amynta, 


Si, dum tu ſectaris apros, ego retia ſervo ? 
Dam. Phyllida mitte mihi: meus eſt natalis, toll? bunt the 


12882 


75 I 2 


EEE 


Dam. O Dl, ſend Phyllis 
tome: 2 ag. 


| N 2 7 E 8. 
Catrou gives a quite different ſenſe; therefore venture once more to al- 
for he ſuppoſes 2 ſhepherd to de- lo him the victory. 


ſire the winds, to carry only a part 
ta the Gods, for fear they ould be 
jealous ; 3 © Zephirs, n'en portea 
te qu'une partie aux oreilles des 
« dieux ! ils en ſercient jaloux.® 
Ben hints at the beſt interpreta- 
tion; the ſhepherd intreats the 
winds to 1 at leaſt ſome part of 
ber words to the Gods, that they 
may be witneſſes of the pramiſes, 
1270 Galatea has made to him. 
prodeſt, c.] Menal- 
cas Naſt Sl of of the loye that Amyn- 
tas bears to him, and adds a kind 
complaint, that this is not ſufficient 
ſince he will not let him partake — 
the dangers, to which he expoſes 
himſelf in the chace. 
12M Cerda is afraid, that the vic- 
will here be thought to belong 


moetas. He.owns it is a dif- 
place, and therefore ſtrains 
2 wherein Me 


exce ie objects to the firſt cou- 


plet, that Damogtas boaſts of no- 


thing but words, and ſhews how 
little they arg tg 


hy upon, 
his is mere trifling, he bim- 
ſelf allows them to be 1 * words 
az were fit even for Gods to hear. 


| Fel nothing can be more elegant, 
Damoetas 


the rapture in which 


* the promiſes of his miſtreſs, 
＋ ts to have them con- 


the Gods. We way 


76. Phyllida mitte 2 2 
Damoetas calls upon Iolas, 2 
Phyllis to him, and invites him t 
come himſelf, when the Ambar 
valia are celebyated, | Mengloss 
claims Phyllis, ag his faxourige-wike 
trefs, and boaſts of the tendesneſes 
which ſhe ſhewed at parting with 


him. 


Meus «ft natalis.] The Ancients 
uſed to, celebrate the day ef their 
cheariulnęſs, and 


birth with much 


invite their friends to partake with 
them. Thus Plautus ig his Caption ; 


— Quia vatalig ed dies. 


ERS. Propterea à te yoragi me 
ad coenam volo. 


And in the Pſeudolus; 


4 Nam mihi hodie natalis dies eſt ; 
© decet eum YA OO: n- 
<« celebrate: 


“ Pergam, glandium, Gl 3 ſu- 
* men, facito in aqua jaceant, 


« Satin” audis ? 

* Magnifice yolo enim ſummas vis 
** x0s accipere, ut * ram 
< efle reantur. 


11 

„ vi 
. ; earth, 4 you c 

Se. | 


, 4 
$f 33 ? 


14 , 24 ? 
&© Meum natalem agitemus : amoe- 


„ num: date aquam manibus, 


- apponite menſam. i 
I 07 © 

The thirteenth Elegy. of Ovid's 
third book Je Triftibys, is on his 
bieth<day, wherein he laments, that 
deing baniſhed into ſuch a diſmal 
try, it is not in his power to 


Coun 
celebrate the day with ſuch ſolem- 
nities as uſual ; the wearing of a 


white garment, crowning the altar 
with flowers, and offering frankin- 
_ and holy cakes ; 


4 Quit tibi cum ? num te 
brit 4s que ( is ira 
i r Extremam gelidi miſit i in orbis 


„ humum? 
as Scilicet expectas ſoliti tibi moris 
e honorem, * 
91:6 'Pendeat ex humeris veſtis ut al- 
«© ba meis? 
& Fumida cingatur florentibus ara 
* coronis ? 
6c ue 
Pa. * — 424 thuris in igne 
<< Tjibaque dem pro me * no- 
* tantia tempus? 
-''$* :Concipiamque bonas ore fa- 
„vente preces EL 


Martiul mentions it as an unuſual 
thirig; to invite any one to celebrate 
a birth-day, who was not eſteemed 

a friend ; 


Ad natalicias * vocabar, | 
Eſem cum tibi; Sexte, non 
r 
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Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipſe venito. | 


NOTES, 


La Cerda thinks Damoetas deſires 
Tolas to ſend her to him, as an 
agreeable preſent, , becauſe it was t 
cuſtom nlſo to ſend preſents on thoſe 
occaſions, But it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that he invites her as a friend, 
hla.) Tolas may be ſuppoſed to 


be the father of Phyllis. 
77. Cum Fc. 4 vitula,” — 
The ſhepherd inyites Phyllis to a 


merry entertainment; but her fa- 
ther to a more folemn feaſt, He 
means the Ambarvalia, in which 
they offered ſacrifice for the ſucceſs 


of the corn, This ſolemnity is 


beautifully deſcribed by our Poet in 
the firſt Georgick. See ver. 339. 
Faciam.] Facere fignifies to ſa- 
crifice, and the victim is put in the 
ablative caſe: thus faciam vitula in 
the paſſage before us ſignifies to ſa- 
crifice a heifer, La Cerda juſtly 
obſerves, that rem ſacram, or ſome 
ſuch words, muſt be underſtood-af- 
ter faciam, in confirmation of which, 
he produces a quotation of Livy, 
which comes up fully to the pur- 
poſe ; Omnibus divis rem arvi- 
„nam thure, ac vino . ec i 10 
Vitula.] We may obſerve, that 
this Fave began with a reproach, 
that Menalcas thirew upon his ad- 
verſary, that he was only à hireling, 
that fed the flocks of others. Da- 
moetas, being ſtung with this oblo- 
quy, takes occafion more than once, 
to repreſent himſelf as a man of 
property. He offered at firſt to 
fake a heifer, which Menalcas was 
unwilling to anſwer, A 


1 AGOETS BS bl 


Men. Phyllida amo ante alias: m met 


flevit: 


2 
Et, longum formaſe vale, val inquit, 1. : fr 


| 


A | ul NOTES. 


herd was not his own, but his fa- 
ther's. Here again Damoetas ſets | 


forth his own ability, and brags of 
offering a heifer, at the 4 
which was a ſacriflce peculiar to 
wealthy perſons: for the pooxer fort 
contented themſelves with offering 
a lamb, as we ve find rr Feet 


15 2 quoque felicis quondam, nun 
5 pauperis horti 
4 uſtodes, fertis munera veſtra 
„ 46, Lars. 
« Tunc vitula inneres luftrabat 
« caeſa juvericos,  * 
„Nun agna exigui eſt hoſtia 
„„ 7.00 
" Agna, cadet vobis, quam circum 
4 ruſtic pubes 
« Clamet, io meſſes, et * 
„ vina date,” 


{pſe venito. 1 He treats Iolas, the 
father of Ph yllis, with much re- 
ſpe, inviting him to the Ambar- 
valia, a ſolemn ſacrifice, to which 


every one was obliged to come with 
the ſtricteſt. ns as we read alſo 
in Tibullus; | 


4 Quiqquis adeſt faveat: fruges, luſ- 
᷑ tramus et agros, b 
Ritus ut a priſco traditus ex- 


„ tat ab. 

* Bacche veni, — tuis e cor- 
** Nibus uva 1 
pendeat, et ſpicis tempore 


vowel, as in Te C 


*. Luce ſacra requieſcat "mm re- 
 *« quieſcat arator, 


* Et Saane 2 vomere e 


- 1 
9 + 4 
* 


pite. * 
® On firt pen | Deo ul 
„ audeat ulla ein. 


e Lanificam Tenſis impoltiſſe 


„ manum, | 

% Vos quoque abeſſe procul jubeo: 

d diſcedat ab atis 9 

„ Cui tulit hefterna gaudia note 

46 Venus. 

#6 Caſta glavent fiperis: pura cum | 
«« veſte venite; ' 

Et manibus puris ſumite forts 


W aquam,” 1211 
' 1831. 


78. Plyllida amo, we] * Me- 
nalcas, in anſwer to Damoetas's 
pretending to invite Phyllis on his 
birth-day, declares, that he loves 
her aboye all others; and calls Iolas 
to witneſs, with what tenderneſs the 


took her leave of him. 
Me diſcadere flevit.) © For 47 
8 meum flevit, a Greciſm. 


79. Longum 'formoſe vale,” vale, 
dro.) Longum vale, and ab 
num vale, are Greciſms 
uſed. Serviced takes notice, 
laſt ſyllable of the ſecond © vale” is 
ſhort, becauſe it 'comes before 'a 
Corydon o Hei. 

Iola.] Servius takes Toſns to be 
another name for Menal ua:; 
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irs bros. DAA. T riſte Tupus ſtabulis, maturis frugibus im- 


80 


Se Ts bs bres, 
228 Io! rd 7 


dig 6 th fed, arbutes to the 
tot es 10 . 
weaned lid. 


u, 


2 Arboribil vent; nobis Amaryllidis i irae. 
is a e Max. Dulce ſatis humor, depulſis arbutus hoedis, 


—_——— e e e 


that, cn to. him, we ſhould 
i 7 inpuit, 0 
moſe EY vale, vals 


A- 


is of opinion for he 
tes it, adieu mon bul Jolas. 
bu Ruaeus has given a 2 better 
3 be N 15 Ne ts is 
2 en & to 
ie THe oo ken 2 Fi Iolas. 
« For as bur by M had before ad- 


&« Irefſed himſelf to Jolas, faying 
« 0 ſend. Phyllis to me: lo 
ah now Mefialcas alſo addreſſes him- 
if to the ſame perlon, O 1blas, 
love Phyl ui 
2 * may agree with the Cri- 
tic the victory belongs to 
1 Damoetas endeavours to 
obtain the affection of Phyllis by an 
invitation; but Menalcas has al- 
— gained it. Beſides there is 
tenderneſs and delicacy 
latter couplet than in the 


vo, Co hi abuli 7 & . 
We wo hel to 1250 
the adv 


with regard to 
thy urns diſcourſe to anoth 


— mes le * his opinion, than 
yllis. Menalcas 

ger of 4 nothing i is 10 ain 

9 

uri. frems to bo an 


Pen ſome verſes in the 
All of Theoaritus; ä 


and declares nothing by 


* pl e ee a 
Me, 


* &, . mani wi- 
Jog— 

6 Rough ; mids to trors, to ; birds 
| © the treacherous ſnare, - 
Are frightful evils, ſpringes of 

A. the hare, 
& Soft virgin' s love to man.” 
Cagtgcn, 


Heinſios found imber 

in three ancient man 
82. Dulce ſatit humor, .] Thus 
alſo Theocritus, in Genc lehnen. 
Add ay a exo yapùrrai, adv di 


an . 


. and 
„ ſweet tht kine, 
4 Sweet is the pipe s, che” kran, 
„ and ſweet is mine. 
22 


* Depults IS. boodis, 
ts..are fond of the 8 or 
rawberry- tree. Thus our 712 
in the third Georgick ; 


„ Poſt bine digreffus jubes 6 bes- 
„ dentia 

* Arbuta ſufficere,” “ 
Thus 


, . ES A te, 


> 
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Lenta ſalix ſocto petori, mihi ſbu Amynfas 121 2 


Dam. Pollio amat noſtram, * eſt _ 


* TR S. — 10 * 7118 
Thus alſo Horace; KY ines A 3 
\ .. Rherſpodſts'of che grief 
„ Impune tam per nemus cc. 1 


« Olentis uxores mariti,” 


See the notes on ver. 748. of the 
firſt Georgick, and ver. 300. of the 


third. 
Depulſis ſignifies weaned, a lacte 


being underftood, which is expreſſed 
in the ſeventh Eclogue, 


„ Depulſos a lad domi quae clau- 


1 deret __ A | 
Varro uſes: ny ali for being 
weaned; ** ſint agni a 
« matribus,” La rda thinks the 


ſhepherds are equal, in theſe cou- 
plets: but Catrou, according to 
cuſtom, affirms that Menalcas has 


the advantage. The images, 


% fays he, which Menalcas here . 


«© preſents to the mind, are more 
<< agreeable than thoſe of his ad- 
« verſary. A wolf, unſeaſonable 
& rains, and tempeſtuous winds are 
* the ornament of Damoetas's diſ- 
„ courſe, In that of Mrnaleas, 
* 3 _ gran rains; and an 
nouriſfnment to the 
0 — According to this way 
of reaſbuing; Menaleas ought to be 
eſteemed inferior to Damoetas, in 
tho two preceding contentions, in 


one o which he complains: of. the 


learned: yer, oi 


ſbrenoe to Menalets on beth- 
qr 
oe 


oueahons; In the preſent 
may juſtly be eſteemed 
repreſenting how much he dreads 
the difp f AmmbryNis; und 
the other how much he Ney Vit 
favour of Aitiyitas; 

hint — be of oc | 
for at the eloſe of this Betogue, 15 
makes Paldemon determine; that 
he who gives a good deſtription of 
his diffidenee in love is- c with 
him, who deſeribes well mir 
ſucceſs in the ſame mrs ” 
66 Et 'vitula tu dignos, et bis 

« quifquis-amores' 
Aut metuet dulcos, aut eee. 
«© tur amaros. 


a4 


- - 


84 Polli. amot Rn We. 
Damoetas introduces a now ſubj 
and boaſts that Pollio is ſund of bi 


Menalcas Hold on this 
— to — Pöllio, as 


4 


being a Poet himſelf. f 
C. Aſinius Pollio W 1ũWm¶m a . 


Orator, and H iſtorian, and a" 


patron of Poets, 

and Horaer. e e 
ſul, in the year of Rome 7 14. The 
next yent he had a triumph deereet 


him, for his victory over the Dal- 
matiarts; at which time Ruaeus 


ſuppoſes this to —— 
ppo Eclogue | 


128. 


** * MILE 


& 7% 4 81 
4 . 


becauſe mention is here made of. 

preparing victims for Pollio. Ho- 

race addreſſes the firſt Ode of the 

book to him, in which, we, 

, that he wrote concerning the 

ciyil ways, that he compoſed. tra- 

gedies, that he Was — * 
that he triumphed over the 

matians 5 9 YH nr 1 


7 « Motum ex Metello conſule 
* _ civicum | 

4 Belliqu e cauſas, et vitia, et modes, 

& ——— Tg graveſque 

<«, Principum amicitias, et arma 
LNondum expiatis uncta cruo- 
„ eins; 

6 Periculoſae plenum opus aleae 

« Txactas: et incedis per ignes 

« Suppoſſtos cineri doloſo. 


66 _—_ ſeverae Muſa Tra- 


„ „ 1%,goediae;, 
_ Deſir theatris: mox, ubi andiics 
« Res ordinaris, grande munus 
& Cecropio repetes cothurno : 
&, Inſigne moeſtis praefidium reis, 
« Et conſulenti, Pollio, curiac ; 
&- Cui laurus aeternos honores 
« Dalmatico peperit triumpho; 
« Jam nunc minaci murmure 
„é cornuum 
cc « Perftrings aures: jam litui ſtre- 
% punt; | 
4 "Jar, fulgor armorum fugaces 
& Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 
mY Nr 1 jam videor 


— pulvere ſordidos: 

«& Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, 

&«  Praeter atrocem animum Ca- 
„ tonis.“ | 

91.1 49% 
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Cad prijohers guard, and glory of the 
bar, 


The Senates oracle, and great in war, 

Whoſe faith and virtue al proclaim ; 

To whom the German triumph won 
Eternal fame, 

And never-fading glories of a crown : 


The grounds and vices of our wars, 
Our civil dangers and our fears, 
. The ſport of chance, and turns of 


te, 
| 2 impious arms that fu 
| Wi th yet unexpiated blood, 


Dye great Triumvirate, 
And their leagues fatal to the Roman 
2 
dangerous work you write, and 
wes - ** 
Oer. flames by treacherous aſhes hid; 


Yet this you write, and giue to fame, 


4 laſting monument of our father's 5 


ſhame : 


But hold Ss mourning Mile, for- 
bear 

To tread the crowded theater, 
Till quizt, ſpread o'er flate-affairs 
Shall lend thee time for meaner cares; 
And then mſpir'd with tragick rage 
Return to the forſaken tage, 

And mourn the faults and Follies of 

the ages 


Methinks the trumpets threes ning 
ſeund 
Difturbs aur reſt with fierce 8 
And from the ſhining arms 
Adreadful lightning Grad around; 
It darts 
The nh 74 fart, and trembling riders 


Methinks 


pale fear tbro ev'ry ce, 


Sa a a =«—S— a ot r 


La 


1 gYedt i6 Bei” 3 


Mi. Pollis- et ipſe facit nora catmina, paſtite tr, 44d Path nates 


taurum, 


hetw pere bith 4 
2 ** 


VO TES. 


Methinks the mwarlil 0 captains 


ts are heard, 


| Wit) ſordid duſt how ira 


 . beſmear'd! 
In blood ¶ ſee the ſoldiers roul;” 
l fee the world obey, 
All yield, and own great 2 afar 


E wm 4 Pos Cato's  haughty 
foul : Catgca. 


e in his bock ds engine, 
Animi, mentions him as a great O- 
rator 3 Et magni, ut dixi, viri 
« quidam fibi menſtruas certis dit 

* bus ferias 'dabant : quidam birk 
lum non diem inter otium et cu- 
<« ras dividebant. Qualem Pollio- 
“ nem Aſinium oratorem magnum 
% meminitnus, quem nulla res ultra 
% decimam retinuit. Ne epiftolas 
< quiden poſt eam horam legebat, 
ne quid novae curae naſceretur, 
s ſed tot ius diei laſſitudinem duabus 
4e illis horis ponebat. He was a 
firſt, that erected a publick _— 
in Rome, as we firtd in Pliny, 7 

7. c. 30. who adds, kr! Yr 
of Varro being erected in his life- 
time, in that library, by /o great an 
trator and citizen,” was no leſs glory 
to him, than the naval crown'given 


1 Pompey the Great, when 
finiſhed the 


piratick war. 
1 IM. Varronis in Filinthica, 
prima in orbe'ab Aſiflio Polhone 
de maniblis publicata Romae eſt, 
Junius viventis imago eſt: 
** haud minore (ut equidem I 
0 .  Sloriay+ „* er cove; 


« ex illa ingenidrum, quae tine 
&« fult, multitudine, uni hanc co- 
« ronâm dante, om cum eidem 
© Magnus Pompei plratico” 2 
„ bello navalem dan e 
tions this library 'I:h 15 
c. 2, *"Afinil pollen is hoc, 
< mae inventum, qui primus 4 
“e gthecam dicando, ingenia Ai 
num rem 1 ecit.“ he 
ſame author Winde Pollio's find 
collection of ſtatues, by Praxiteles 
and other famous maſters, as the 
reader will find at large, in lib. 36. 
c. 5. Plutarch mentions hind" as as an 
intimate friend of Julius Caeſar, 
and one bf thoſe, who were pre- 
fent with that great man, when he 
deliberated concerning the paſlage 
of the Rubicon. The fame auth 
quotes Pollio's àccount of the bartl 
at Pharſalia, and ſpeaks of his ber 
_ Cabiat in _ poten 
im in putting a ſtop to t 
his 'als 7 7 they were ſutprizec 
by Scipio. 'ounger Pliny 5 
tions bim in a liſt of the 8 
men in Rome; - „ Sed 
„ne me non ſatis E od 525 
« cuit M. Tullium, C. wn, 
„ Aſfinium Pollinem, Marcum M 
* alam, Q. Hortenſium, NI. Btu- 
tum, Ke. PFalleios Patereu- 
culys alſo, ſpeakipg of the men of 
extraordinary genius who adorned 
the Auguſtan * inſerts the name 
of Pollio in that illuſtrious catalo- 
gue; Jam ſupervacanaeum 
«<- yideri poteſt, eminentium inge - 
* zyorum notre temporal. 
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that already buttt with bis born, 
2. ſpurns the ſand with bis 
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© ehim ignorat diremtos gfadibus 
« actatis floruiſſe hoc tempore Ci- 
e ceronem, Hortenſium, ſaneque 
« Craſſum, Catonem, Sulpicium; 
& moxque Brutum, Calidium, Coe- 
lium, Calvum, et proximum Ci- 
& ceroni Caeſarem; eorumque 
« yelut alumnos, Corvinum, ac 
46 Pollionem Aſinium, aemulumque 
« Thucydidis Salluſtium.” In ano- 
ther place, he mentions his ſteadi- 
neſs, and fidelity to Caeſar's cauſe ; 
% Afinius autem Pollio, firmus pro- 
64 poſito, et Julianis partibus fidus,” 
The ſame Hiſtorian mentions ano- 
ther inſtance of his integrity. There 
had been a great friendſhi p between 
him and Anthony ; but after the 
latter gave himſelf up to an infa- 
mous commerce with Cleopatra, 
Pollio would have no more concern 
with him ; but when Auguſtus in- 
vited him to join with his forces in 
the fight at Actium, he refuſed to 
be engaged on either fide ; ** Non 
& practereatur Aſinii Pollionis fac- 
tum et dictum memorabile. 
« Namque cum ſe poſt Brundu- 
« ſinam pacem continuiſſet in Ita- 
« la, neque aut vidiſſet unquam 
« reginam, aut poſt enervatum a- 
os -_ ejus agen animum, par- 
« tibus ejus ſe miſcuiſſet, rogante 
% Caefare, ut ſecum ad —— 


« proficiſceretur Actiacum: Mea, 


<« inquit, in Antonium majora me- 
* rita ſunt, illius in me beneficia 
1 3 itaque diſcrimini veſtro 
Fe ubtraham, et eto pracda 


85. Pierides vitulam, c.] Ser- 
vius underſtands this to mean, ei- 
„ther feed his herds, becauſe he 
reads this poem, or nurſe up a 
„ heifer for him as a reward.” Ru- 
aeus makes a farther uſe of this paſ- 
ſage. He thinks the time of the 
publication of this Eclogue may be 
diſcovered from the verſes before us, 
He is of opinion, that the mention 
of a heifer and afterwards of a bull, 
refers to the time of his obtaining a 


triumph for the Dalmatian victory; 


theſe animals being ſacrificed on ſuch 
occaſions, to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
That triumph being noted in the 
Faſti, to have happened on the 
eighth of the Kalends of Novem- 
ber, in the year of Rome 715, he 
concludes, this Eclogue mult 
probably have been written about 
the middle of October, when Vir- 
22 about 31 years old. His 

ned countryman, Catrou, is of 
another opinion. He thinks, that 
Damoetas propoſes to breed up a 
heifer for him, as a man of taſte in 
poetry ; and that Menalcas propoſes 
a young bull, as for one, who was 
himſelf an illuſtrious Poet. Bur- 
man, in his note on the next cou- 
pitt takes nova carmina to ſignify 

oic and Epic verſes, being in- 
duced by a note of Acron on Ho- 
race, where he ſays, that the Lyric 
poets. uſed to facrifice a heifer, the 
'Fragic a goat, and the others 3 
bull He quotes Ramus alſo, who 
ſays a heifer was a reward for Bu- 
colic poets, which Burman ſays * 
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Dau. Qui te, Pollio, amat veniat; quo te quoque Daw. Lot bim, ous 


gaudet : 


bonourt, which be rejoices to ſet 
thee attain z 


NOTES. 


took from Servius; and wiſhes he 
had added the authority of ſome 
other writer, I believe indeed it 
will be difficult to ptove, that elther 
heifers or bulls were ever offeted ih 
facrifice by Poets, or given to them 
as a teward; We know that the 
Far was a reward for Tragedy: but 

cannot find the leaft hint in any 
ancient author, concerning a like 
reward for the other ſorts of poetry. 
Nor is it eaſy to imagine, that it 
ſhould be cuſtomary for Poets to ſa- 
erifice a bull, which was eſteemed 
the greateſt victim that could be 
offered to the Gods, Thus Pliny, 
„ Hine victimae opimae, et lau- 
“ tiſſima deorum pretatio.” Nay 
our Poet himſelf has told us as much, 
in the ſecond Geotgick; 


$ Hine albi, Clitumne, greges, et 

& maxima Taurts 

* Viftima, ſaepe tuo perfuſi flumine 
« facto, | ox 21 

templa deum duxere 

cc triumphos,” 


Thete does indeed ſeem ſomething 
like an alluſion to a heifer being a 
reward for ſuch as excel in Bucolic 
poetry, in the eloſe of this Eelogue, 
where Palaemon tells the contending 
ſhepherds, that each of them de- 
ſerves a heifer ; ©* et vitula tu dig- 
nus et hic.“ But perhaps the 
judieious reader will be of opinion, 
that this alludes only to the heifer, 
which the ſhepherds had agreed to 


ſtake, I dare not ventute to make 
an abſolute deciſion in an affair ſo 
very doubtful ; and therefore ſhall 
leave it to be conſidered, whether 
this paſſage may not relate to the 
Ambarvalia, in which we have ſeen 
already, that a heifer was the uſual 
offering for wealthy perſons. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, Da- 
moetas defires the Muſes to feed a 
heifer fot their friend and patron 3 
to which Menalcas anſwers, *< Pol- 
„ lio is not a patron of the 
«© Muſes, but alſo a Poet himſelf: 
6 therefore inſtead of a heifer, the 
« uſual victim of wealthy ſhep- 
& herds, feed a bull, the greateſt of 
&« all victims for fo illuſtrious a per- 
© ſon.” Thoſe who will not ad- 
mit of this expoſition, may take 
that of Ruaeus, which is certainly 
very 12 W 

86. Pollio et ipſe facit, Wc.) We 
have ſeen already; in the notes on 
the preceding couplet, that P 
was an excellent Poet. 2 
Moa carmina.) Setvius inter 
terprets nova by magna, miranda: 
Burman will * it to mean Heroic 
and Epic poems, becauſe Acron 
ſays, Alios ' (which he interprets 
Epicos) Poetas taurum immolaſſe. 
It may probably mean no more, than 
= ollio was at that time com- 

ng ſome new poem. 

87. Fam cornu petat, He.] Theſe 
circumſtances make a good deſerip- 
tion of a young bull, that is juſt 
come to maturity, This line is 


I 2 repeated 
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repeated in the ninth Aeneid, ver.“ ſulſhip of Pollio, and veniſſe be- 
62 ing underſtood, which he thinks 
| : 1 can hardly be doubted but that -** they can hardly prove. But, 
| | the victory here belongs to Menal- -** ſays he, it appears from the ſol- 
| cas. Damoetas ſpeaks of, Pollio, „ lowing couplet, that Damoetas 
only as a judge of poetry: but Me- „ here cenſures the arrogance of 
-nalcas celebrates him, as being a Menalcas, who endeayoured in a 
good Poet himſelf,  'Damoetas of- „manner to make himſelf equal 
fers him a heifer: but Menalcas “ with Pollio, by ſaying Pollio a- 
propoſes a bull for him. Thus the nat ngram, &c.. to which be 
latter excels the former in each par- now - anſwers; — Damoetag, 
ticular. The ſhepherds, are now * who loves Pollio, - ought to be 
equal; Damoetas excelling in the endued with that poetical genius, 
firſt, ſecond, and fourth, aud gl „ for which he hears. Pollio to be 
nalcas in the- third, fifth, celebrated, and, ought to have 
ſeventh ;- for they were equahin — „honey flow, that is, be maſter of 
ſixth; as they will alſo appear to be a honey eloquence, and able to 
in the remaining part of this con- * treat, of the moſt difficult ſub- 
tention. jects, with the greateſt ſweetneſs,” 
- 88. Qui te, Pollio, . We.) Then he ſeems to think that we 
Damoetas, 3 to fall ſhort of ought to read veniat quo te quo- 
his adyerſary, in the praiſes of Pol- que laudet, taking quo to be uſed for 
lio, expreſſes e the higheſt regard for ut, and interprets it, may he come 1 
him, and wiſhes that all, who love /ing your praiſes, and may be te 
Him, may reach the ſame honours. furniſhed with all eloquence. I muſt 
Menalcas, on the other fide, ex- confeſs myſelf to be as much at as 
preſſes the ſtrongeſt deteſtation of loſs to underſtand this learned Cri- n. 
the detractors from that great man. tick, as he is to underſtand Servius qu 
Viniat quo te quogut gaudet.] Here and his followers. - I do not ſee how th 
no doubt veniſſe muſt be underſtood, it appears from the following cou- in 
according to Servius, ' who adds, -plet, that Damoetas here 'cenſures dr, 
that the Poet alludes to the Conſul- the arrogance of Menalcas; not in 
hip, which Pollio obtained, after was it Menalcas, but - Damoets 
having taken Salonae, a city of Dal- himſelf, that ſaid Polljo amat noftran, T 
;matia : though others affirm, that c. nor can I | comprehend, bo- 
the victory over the Dalmatians was it can be an anſwer to that  arro- 

in the year after the Conſulſhip. gance to ſay, ,** That — dee 
Burman differs from his predeceſſors, Who loyes Follio, ought to be 
and fays ** be docs not well under- © endued with the ſame poetical 
„ ſtar} what Servius, and the, reſt “ genius.” His words are, Sed 
86 after him mean, about the Con- ox ſequenti Menalcae Giſticho ap- 
; 6 paret 


v CF 
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Men. Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua — 2. — 


Maevi : 


90 verſes, O Maevius : _ 


VOTE S. 


« paret Damoetam hic perſtrinxiſſe 
0 arrogantiam Menalcae, qui fe, 
64 fore Polliogi aequare voluerat, di- 
« cendo, Pollio umat naſtram, Ec. 
4 cui nunc reſpondet, Damoetam 
« illum, qui Follionem amat, de- 
« bere etiam inſtructum eſſe facul- 
« tate illa pobtica, « ua Pollionem 
6&- celebrari audit, &&.“ It is to 
be hoped, that this learned Critick-» 
will explain this paſſage farther, in 
ſome future edition. His taking 
quo for ut, and inſerting laudet far 
raudet ſeems, violent; for he does 
not ſay, that he is countenanced in 
this reading, by ſo much as one 
ſingle manuſcript. To conclude, I. 
do not ſer it neceſſary, to ſuppoſe, 
that the paſſage before us alludes to 
the civil or military honours of Pol- 
lio; it may poſſihly aim at thoſe 
only, which he had, Acquired 1 un 
author. | 

89. Mella fluant a.) * 
as was obſerved in the preceding 
note, interprets this to mean Elo 
quence. It ſeems rather to allude to 
the happineſs of the Golden Age, 
in which the Poets feign, that honey 
dropped from oaks. Thus we d 
in the next Ecloguez TH | 


« Et — quem ſudabunt * 
; cada elk. 7. lo 


See the note on 131. 6f th 
firſt Georgick. we ; 


erat et rubus aſper amomum. * 
Rybus is without 2 e 
or. n ry -buſh LF | 


Servius ys the Amonium is an | 
Aſſyrian flawer ; to prove which, 
he quotes 'theſe words of Lucan; . 


© Vicinae meſſis amomum.” The . 


Earl of Lauderdale eranſlate this 
paſſage, | | 


_ 


* Who loves thee, Pollio, all thoſe * 


e bleſſings ſhare 
ce Sweet Honey yields, or Myrtles 
which thy hedges bear. 8 


Dryden 1 it Myrrb; 


Let Myrrh inſtead of Thorn bi 
66 fences fil,“ » 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it Spices, and 
Catrou des parſums. Theophraſtus 
tells us, that ſome ſay the Amomun. 
is brought from Medla, and others 
from India; Tü & 3 oY 
» Eawjnov, oi | pwiv. th Mndiias oi d iE 
Ivwdav. Dioſcorides ſays © it is 2 
< Jittle ſhrub, with branches bend- 
ing and turning, like a cluſter of 
grapes. It has a fort of flower, 
„ ſmall; and reſembling a ſtock- 
_ oilliflower, The leaves are like 
* thoſe" of bryony. That from 
„ Armenia is accounted the beſt, 
ce which is of a goldiſh colour, bas 
e reddiſh” ſtalks, and a very ſweet” 


«ft ſmell; * "Als il Dapuniaxes | 
diert! Borpus, te Evxou EVTHATETIEY = 
lr favrg' i Rt ri g avg, bk, 
Hon, ws Aguxgtov' Long 0 Her rue 
Hola, aue; do 4. 10 ape, 
pueig Th. Xp, ix v 76 Eher 


13 v roxgg o, 


and het lim 
milk le- gati. 
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feu, and Atqus idem jungat vulpes, et mulgeat hircos. 


NOTES. 


uTaxpppv, luades i, . The fame 
author. ſpeaks of a worſe fort from 
Media, and another from Pontus, 
Ruaeus quotes thisdeſcriptionof Dioſ- 
coxides. But theſe words · In Aſſyria, 
4 Armenia, Ponto, et Media 

«*timum” are not juſt; for Dioſ- 
corides does not mention Armenia, 
and ſays expreſsly that the Amomum 


from Media, which grows in maiſt 


and plain places, is leſs efficacious ; 
To d pndoxov dia T6 ty widios » i 
Pudpois Tomes Me dai dduuarripeu. 
Pliny ſeems to ſpeak of it as a cluf: 
ter from an Indian vine; though, 
he ſays others are of opinion, that 
it is a ſhrub like a myrtle, a ſpan 
high, that it is gathered with the 


root, and is very brittle; that the- 
beſt ſort is like the leaves of the 
megranate-tree, not wrinkled, 


po 
and of a reddifh colour; and that 


it grows alſo in Armenia, Media, 


and Pontus; A momi uva in uſu 
« eſt, ex Indica yite labruſca ; ut 


4 alii exiſtimavere, frutice myrtu- - 


„ olo, palmi altitudine: carpitur- 
«© que cum radice, manipulatim 
«© Jeniter componitur, protinus fra- 
« gle. Laudatur quam maxime 


* fPunici mali foliis ſimile, nec ru- 


* golis, colore ruftg, 4» # Naſcitur 
et in Armenia parte, quae vo- 
0 catur Otenae, et in Media, et in 


Ponto. It has been a matter of 


reat queſtion among the modern 
writers, whether we are at preſent 
cquainted with the true Amomum of 
the Ancients.” '' It is ſufficient for 


n 


great q 


there was ſuch a ſpice or perfume, 
in high eſteem among them, and 


that it came from the eaſtern parts 


of the world. Therefore, when 
Damoetas wiſhes that Pollio's friends 
may gather Amomum from brambles, 


he makes a ſecond alluſion to the 


happineſs of the . Thus 
we find again in the next logue; 


„ fAſſyrium vulgo naſcetur 
6 66 Amomum.“ | 


90. Dui Bavium non odit, &c.] 
Menaleas changes the ſubject, from 
the admirers of Pellio to his de- 
tractors; and as Damoetas had 
wiſhed all happineſs to the former ; 
ſo he expreſſes the- deteſta- 
tion of the latter. We ſee 
„ plainly, ſays Catrou, what fort 
of oppoſition there is between 
the two couplets of Damoetas 
„ and Menalcas. The former 
6 wiſhes the friends of Pollio, as a 
<* reward for their good-will, equal 
© honours to thoſe which had been 
« decreed to this illuſtrious Roman. 
© Pollio had been Conſul, and had 
* obtained a triumph for his con- 
0 queſt of Dalmatia, The ſecond 
„ wiſhes all thoſe, who do not de- 
6 ſpiſe the verſes of Bavius, as 2 
% puniſhment for their ill taſte, may 
© eſteem thoſe of Maevius, a worſe 
„poet ſtill, But, in ſhort, what 
& relation is there between Bavius 
© and Pollio, between a hero and 
* a bad poet? And if there 5 
© none, where are the laws of the 
„ fAmoebean Eclogue? A ; 

e 0 
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Dam. Qui legitis flores, et humi naſcentia fraga, 


NOTES. 


G of 8 achus ma clear 
« up this dark >” wh the in- 
* terpreters have not 1 
&« Non idem honor, ſays Symma» 
„ chus, in pronuntiandis fabulis, 
& P, Pollioni, quam Bavio fuit, 
„ neque par Aeſopo et ws fama 
6 proceſſit. Here this author puts 
6 Pole and Bavius in competition, 
* and ſeems to 5e the preference 
„ to Bavius, hey were both 
„ poets, and compoſed dramatic 
e pieces, Each of them had his 
« partiſans; but Virgil was for Pol- 
% ljo, his benefactor. In this Ec- 
„ logue, he makes a furious attack 
* upon the rival of his friend. 
6 He would have thoſe, who eſteem 
him, be accounted ſtupid enough 
* to Ag boi 4 
« ſurditics. know, that in the 
« laſt editions of Symmachus, the 
* text has been altered, and that 
«y read Ambjvio inſtead of 
© Bavio. But what right had they 
« to put Ambivius with Pollio ? 
« was it not more natural to follow 
* the old editions, and to join Pol- 
* lio with Bavius, as Virgil has 
% done?” But Burman ſhews plain- 
ly enough that the paſſage in Sym- 
machus, on which Catrou grounds 
his criticiſm, is either corrupted, or 
not to the purpoſe. The Pollio 
there mentioned is, even according 
Catrou's quotation, P. Pollio, Now 
our Pollio was not P. Pollio but C. 
Aſinius Pollio, and it has been 

ed that there was no ſuch per- 

as Publius Pollio in the whole 
Aſinian family, Tt is more probable, 


135 
Dau. Ye — that gather 


grew on the 


that Pollioni has ſlipt into the text of 
Symmachus by miſtake, and that 
we ought to read Publio only ; for 
there was, it ſeems, one Publius, 2 
player, who is there oppoſed to Am- 
bivius, another player, who js men- 
tioned in another epiſtle of Symma- 
chus, Cicero alſo mentions Am- 
bivius Turpio, an actor, in his book 
de Senectute. In truth, all that is 
ſaid about Bavius by the Commen- 
tators is doubtful: and I belieye we 
know no more of him at preſent, 
than what lr us; that 
he was à very ſorry poet; and that 
he died in the year of Rome 720 
in Cappadocia, according to t 
chronicle of Euſebius; Olymp. 
„ CLXXXIX, 3. M. Bavius Po- 
% eta, quem Virgilius Bucolicis 
* notat, in Cappadocia moritur.“ 
As for Maevius, we know ra- 
ther more of him ; for Horace, as 
well as Virgil, has taken care to 
tranſmit his name to poſterity, 
The Lyric poet prays heartily, 
that he may be ſhipyrreckt, and 
vows a ſacrifice to the ſtorms, if 
they will but deſtroy him; 5 


« Mala ſoluta navis exit alite, 
„ Ferens olentem Maevium _ 
« Ut horridis utrumque verberes 
wt E” Sx 
« Auſter, memento fluctibus. 
— — — — — — — 
„ Opima ſi praeda curvolittore 
1 fPorrecta mergos juverisz 
„ Libidinoſus immolabitur caper, 
Et agna tempeſtatibus.“ 
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Wire boxer, acold ſuate lu Frigidus, O pueri! fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 


in Wor: 


NOTES. 


Qiu bore, 

5 Ih an ill omen lf} the WT 73 
Four wind, beſure you raiſe the 

© 1 ſevelling tides, 

Aud flouthy beat her feble fi des. 
Tie if I ſee thee Fer a 3 i 
e bungry fowl, and greedy fiſh, 
A goat 24/4 amb "hall then my vows 

perform, 

: Ard both ſhall die to thank the 


ng Hr 


The works of theſe poetaſterz have 
not reached to our times, and pro- 
bably did not ſurvive their authors: 
ſo that we, muſt rely wholly on Vis: 

gibs teftimony for their character. 

his great Poet's declaring againſt 
them has cauſed their names to be 
always mentioned with contempt, 
and ridicule. Pope, in his Dunciad, 
Bas placed Bavius in Ehſium, on the 
banks. of Lethe, where he is em- 
ployed. in dipping the ſouls of the 
null, before their entrance into this 


world; 2 


0% e©- 


« Here, in a Cuſky . Le- 
„ rolls... .. 
&« ON Bavius ſits, to di ip poetic fouls, 


= And blunt the ſenſe, and fit it 


* for a ſkull 
6c Of ſolid proof, 


im netrabl 
"6c * dull.” * F 


Lad The n ſatirical ſharp- 


cc neſs of theſe lines, Oui Bavium 
een .odit, Ec. ſays Dr Trapp, is 
$6 ax known to 7 proverb, 


7 


That curſed ſhip, that flinking Mae. 


< *Tis pleaſant to ſec the Poet daſh-, 

ing two Dunces againſt one ano- 
6 755 to make ſport rt for himſelf and 
e his, reader, e .may be ſure, 
* they were not only dull, but en- 


1 pious and maliciaus (criblers ; Vir-, 


«* gil had certainly been abuſed by 
* them; ; otherwiſe he, who was 
e the, moſt candid, and: beft-natur'd 
* man in the world, would not have 
& been ſo ſevere upon them.” Here 
I cannot agree with this ingenious 
gentleman, that Virgil bad certainh, 
been abuſed, by them, in which caſe, 
it would have been more ſuitable to 
his candour and humanity, to have 
taken po notice of them, The of- 
fence, which they had committed, 
was certainly againſt . Pollio, wha 
was Virgil's friend, and a man of 
the reateſt merit. What Menal- 
ajd would have been no anſwer 

. tal to the former couplet, if theſe 
bad Pocts had not been enemies ta 
Polio. Before, we quit theſe an- 
cient dunces, I would beg leave ta 
conſider, whether what Virgil has 
ſaid.of them is not capable of a bet- 
ter interpretation, than that which 
is generally received; Let him 
«© who, does not hate Bavius, be 
« puniſhed with liking the poems 
« of Maevius,” Wherein does the 
puniſhment conſiſt? It would in- 
ya be a puniſhment to a perſon 
LE to be obliged to read 

bad oetry; but ſurely it can be 
one 1 him that likes it. We know 

that both Bavius and Maevius were 


contemporary with Virgil: perhaps 
Bayius was the older of the 92 


ſuppoſe then, that 
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Mev, Parcite oves nimium een non MO, 25 


ripae ] on 


NOTES. 
and hig verſes allowed without.;diſs 


pute to be ridiculouſly bad, Let us 
aevius was the 
adverſary of Pollio: the ſatire in 
this caſe will be very, plain, and 
ſtrongly levelled againſt | Maevius, 
The ſenſe then will be, that none 

can bear the poetry of Maevius, 
but ſuch as are ſo ſenſeleſs as to like 
the wretched verſes of Baviug. This 
ſenſe ſeems to me more delicate, and 
more like Virgil. We may ſtrength- 
en this interpretation by. conſidering 
an almoſt ſimilar circumſtance. We 
are told that Settle wag once a rival 
of the famous Dryden, and. had a 
ſtrong party on his ſide, If any 
friend of Dryden would. have ſhewed 
his contempt, of that unworthy an- 
tagoniſt, could he have done it bet- 
ter than by naming ſome inconteſt- 
ably bad Poet, ſuch as Withers, for 
inſtance, and ſaying, Let him 
that does not hate Withers, ad- 
e mire Settle?” Would not the ſa- 
tire, in that caſe, , be, more delicate, 
and ſtrong, than if that friend had 
named two of Dryden's antagoniſts, 
and faid, * Let him that does not 
hate Blackmore, admire Settle?” 
There is no-great matter of ſatire in 
naming. two Poets together, who 
are neither of them in eſteem, But 
to compare a Poet, who has many 
admirers, with another that has 


none, is treating him with ridicule 
and contempt, 


therefore, that Maevius had his ad- 
mirers, and that Virgil, being in- 
cenſed againſt him = abuſing his 


We may conclude 


e 


929 9 


friend Pollio, was reſolved to ſhew, 
his, Sontempt of him, by / telling, 
him be was no better; a, poet than 
Bayius. , Dryden has tranſlated, ths 


line moſt rang 5 nunc 902 9 
tomtra 11 to 193 

% Wno — not living ba þp 

11 71 him be, AG 91 24 63 5 * 


& Dead Maey ius, doom'd — 
„ thy w. and ghee ;?? 


Where this 1 
vered, that Maevius was dead, hen 
this Eclogue was en cannot 
1 112 . 3 5 
91. Atque idem +... c. 
Here Menalcas ſays, that ſuch ag 
can like the poetry of Maevius, 
capable of employing themſclyes in 
the 2 abſurqities. 
92. Qui legitts fares Se. & Ia 
e theſe and the following couplets; 
the ſhepherds ſeem. to be grown 
friends: they do not ſting one 

« another, as before ; but onh op- 
55, poſe one ſentence, to another; in 
** which they 1557 to me to be al- 
« ways equal. The, allegories, 
« which ſome have imagined, do 
not pleaſe me. Damoetas ad- 
C moniſhes the boys, to àvoid the 
« flowers of the meadows, where 
& ſnakes lie hid: Menalcas warn 


the ſheep to keep from the banks 


6c — 11 rivers, where there is dan: 
6 „LA CDA. 

R underſtands this allegori- 
0 He ſays it is a hint to the 


Mantuans, who lived among armed 


ſoldiers, that were as dangerous 


goars back from the river ; 
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m__ : ipfe aries etiam nunc vellera ſiccat. 
Dam. 0 Tien, po „ Dan, Tityre, paſcentes a flumine reice capellas: 


95 


NOTES. 


{s many ſerpents . Vives interprets 
it, You that ſtudy the liberal 


nurts, avoid this venemous Poet.” 
Catrou thinks it is a metaphor taken 
from the country, to ſhew the dan- 
ger of thoſe paſſions which capti- 
vate the heart, He underſtands 
love to be the ſnake in + the graſs, If 
this paſſage muſt be underſtood al- 
legorically I would rather follow 
the interpretation of Vives, becauſe 
gent the ſubject of the pre- 
But TI believe it 

— be bore be better, with La Cerda, to 

wierd theſe yerſes literally. 

| ; naſeentia fraga.] This 
epithet ome. na centia is very pro- 
per; it ſes the manner in 
which ſtrawberries grow ; for the 


plants, which bear them trail upon 
the 


ound, and are therefore more 
lkely to conceal ſerpents. 
1 . Pareite oven, c.] Seryius 
cite procedere to mean 
— ervate ne procedant. This 
 Ruactis 740 thinks to be harſh and 
without example. The other in- 
retation, he obſerves, is coun- 
yenaneed by this line of Catullus; 


4 Nil metuunt jurare, nihil pro» 
; #* mittere parcung,” 


1 is conformable alſo to a like ex- 
pre of Theoeritus, in the fifth 


iam; 
Zifl' ans ras nero, = — 


263: vg viper de, 
[0s #0 naTavry Tgure Y , @ 
v. poopie, 5 


couplets 


Servius alſo underſtands this 
allegorically, and thinks it alludes 
to the ſtory of Virgil's being in dan- 
ger of his life from Arrius the cen- 
tufjon, if he had not thrown him- 
felf into the river. Vives tells us 
the whole ftory: Arrius the 
& centurion was placed in Virgil's 
lands, and when Virgil returned 
& from the city with Caeſar's edict, 
„by which Arrius was commanded 
to quit his poſſeſſion, the centu- 
* rion affaulted Virgil with his 
4 drawn ſword, and purſued him, 
56 till he threw -himſelf into the 
| Mincius, and ſwam to the far- 
© ther bank.” Dr Trapp is of 
opinion, that to put the ram for 
* the ſhepherd, however allegorical 
it may be, is not very natural: 
and there is little agreement, ſays 
he, between falling into a river 
F accidentally, and leaping into it 
„ defignedly.”*- Catrou thinks the 
alluſion to love is ſtill carried on, 
and that the meaning of this cou- 
plet is, that Jove is a flippery ſhoar, 
from which we may eaſily fall head- 
long into the torrent, if we do not 
carefully avoid the brink. I believe 
we had better keep to the literal in- 
retation. 

Non.) Daniel Heinſius has am 
inſtead of non, which ſurely muſt 
be a miſtake. 

95. Etiam nunc.] Burman finds 
etiam ſua in one manuſcript. 

96. Tityre paſcentes, c.] —— 
continue the ſubhject of 
taking care of the flocks. 


Servius 


ervius 
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Mx. Fold the . wy boys ; if the beat ſhould dry wh thi wilh, 
NOTES. . : 


Men. 


Cogite oves, pueri: fi lac 


Servius thus allegorizes the paſ- 
ſage before us; O Mantua, re- 
«* frain from the endeavour to re- 
cover thy lands: for when it ſhall 
ede a proper time, I will waſh them 


& all, that is, I will purge them all 


<< before Caeſar, when he ſhall re- 
„ turn from the fight at Actium. 
* He uſes this expreſſion in fonte 
„ with great propriety; for he 
4 himſelf was afraid to receive his 
land from Caeſar's friends, as 
„from ſome little ſtreams; but 


4 now he tells the Maptuans, that 


* he will obtain the benefit from 


the fountain head, from Caęſar 


% himſelf,” But Virgil, if we 
may believe the writers of his life, 
finiſhed all his Eclogues, ſeven years 
before the fight at Actium. _ Vives 
interprets this couplet in the lame 


manner, and takes in fonte to mean 


Auguſtus; but he does not mention 
Actium. Catrou underſtands it as 
a caution, to avoid being ſurprized 
by dangerous inclinations. Dryden 
tranſlates this couplet thas ; 


From rivergdrive the kids, and 
Ning your back: ; 

Anon I'll waſh em in the ſhal- 
bo brock.“ lade 


What does he mean by and ſling 


your hook ? 
Raice.] © Here is firſt a Syncepe, 


p: rejice into rica, then a con- 


199: 


will waſh them all is * 


* 
- 


5 


« reice, Thus we have yicit for 

* yjictt in Lucretius ; : 

Nec radicitus e vita ſe tollit et 
Dies Oo RUABUS.,:: 


97. Omnes in fete lavabe.) Thus 
heocritus, in the fifth Idyllium 


Airis ina Sapeiri xepouxides* do- 
= pi U 912! © HA el 
Ilaoas rp novo Eveagirids ivde4; 
XpAVHS, | 2 


8. 8; lac practeperit 'atfths.] 
66 That is, 3 2 
6 perit, ante uerterit. Hence pres 
** ceptors are ſo called, becauſe his 
* firſt take a thing, and conceive 
+ it in their mind, before they 
* teach others, Gifanius thinks 
* we ſhould read perceperit for in- 
e vaſerit, after 2 of the 
* old Latin writers. Thus acu- 
& yius, in 1 has o 
 percipit; an utus, in hi 
„ Aafseye Nam mihi, &c. mihi 
% horror membra miſero percipit dictis 
tuis; and Lycretius, lib, 8. 


+ 1 * ; 
| Aera AR calidis fervoribug 
* But I think we ought not to 
© change the text.” LA Cxxpa, 
Ruaeus interprets it, either of dry- 
ing up the milk, or corrupting it 
ſo, as to make it go away, WL, 
makes uſe of a word, which J do 


1497 
g ful! proſe their dugs in vain 
u our s al we did 
time — 
Pars * in Een. * 
reving a fy — 
Love is the iow rut ion of 
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Ut nuper, fruſtra preſſabimus ubera palmis. 
Dan. Eheu, quam Paget; macer eſt mihi Naas g 
in arvo! 
Idem amor exitium pecori eſt, pecoriſque magiſtro, 
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the cattle, and of the maſter of MEN. His certe neque amor cauſa eſt ; vix oſſibus 


the cotth. 
Mx. Theſe certainly do not 


ent. 


fut b z tbuy Mili. fieh to their bones, 


22 1 171 NOT 2G. ,,,) al WY 
nor tewemzer to have ſeen elſe- ſubjeRto.. the — of —__ oa 
where ; „ well as himſelf. 1 anſwers, 
aun L. nb ein . that love is not the occaſion of the 


44 Igchtelte, 2s erſt i dy the milk 
cc n 8 


* 10 0 K 374300 IE 


The Earl of Lauderdale eranſlates i, 
Cubs 20 1 72 
6 Drive home So ewes, my lads, 
6 leſt heat reſtrain 


* e milk, as late an their 


- 


- Fg. dugs in vain,” 61 7g 

We 5 tranſlation | % een 

© To fold n my flock 3 when milk. 
168 is dry d with a 

e In. vain the milk- -maid tugs an 
94; 4 empty. tear.” | 

And Dr Trapp 5 


. Boys, fold —_ . : if ſum- 
, mer 4ry the milk, 


6 "As e we mall. ſqueeze the. 


teat in vain,” 


i 


He explains it in hrs note by pracec- 
cupaverit, which, without doubt, is 
the true meaning. Catrou ſeems to 
think it meant curdling the milk; 
& Si la chaleur birt A tourner leur 
7 Hits.“ 

© 1700; Eben quim Pingu, Sc.] 
Daipoetas laments, ! that, his herd is 
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leanneſs of his — but ſome en 


.. cination, 


hen.] Some — He, Ha, 
which, anſwers, to the Greek. ex- 
preſſion Ai, & du 10 10 
Macer ' eft mibi auer. Thus 
er in fis is Walt; won © 


| 0 Ati * xX raßfec; wins. l 


In arve.] Pierius and, Bifnjin" 
find in ervo in feveral -manuſcripts, 
which reading they approve, becauſe 
the eruum, a fort of vetch; is ſaid 
by-Ariſtotle, Columelld, and Pliny, 
to fatten cattle. ' IA Cerda quotes a 
paſſage from Plautus, in confirma- 
tion of this reading; Ervum da- 
turin tis, bubus' quod feram : but 
he ſays, he follows the moſt learned, 
who retain in arvo. 43 
102. His certe, c.] Damoe- 
tas had aſcribed the leanneſs of his 
bull to love, à paſſion b which 
himſelf was tormented; but Me- 
nalcas tells him, that e be 
the caſe of his young lambs, which 
are mere ſkeletons ; and therefore 
ſome other cauſe ought to be affign- 
ed, which he thinks to be taſcina- 
tion or witehcraſt. 


4 5 wr 1 * 4 p 


— Vrs 


ah. 4 
6. 1 5 4 # 3 2 
wt 


> 1 /DUCOLLICIECL!M. 
is tenetos oculus mihi faſcinat agnos 1 tujw net what e bowieches 


Neſcio 


Dam. Dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus 


FY 


Apollo, "© 


NOTES. 


Vir offbus haerent;) Thus Theo- 
critus, in his Nees 5 RAR 


Tivag ul & To rds woptioc aura 
NNνiνhj?r,s A 
Toolic. y 10 = 1 4 | 
103. Oculus + . . faſcinat.) It is 
an opinion, which til} prevails a- 
mong the ignorant, that witches, 
and other evil diſpoſed perſons, have 
a power of injuring both perſons 
and cattle, by looking at them with 
a mãlicious eye. | 
104. Dic quibus in terris, &c.] 
Damoetas, to put an end to the 
controverſy, propoſes a riddle to his 
antagoniſt, who, inſtead of ſolving 
it, propoſes another. 
- Aſconius Pedianus, according to 
Servius and Philargyrius, affirmed 
that he had heard Virgil himſelf de- 
clare, 'that he had left theſe riddles, 
on purpoſe to'torture the gramma- 
rians in ſolving them, and that the 
firſt alluded to Caelius of Mantua. 
This Caelius, it ſeems, was an ex- 
travagant fellow, that ſpent his 
eſtate in luxury and left himſelf no 
more land, than ſufficed for his ſe- 
pulchre. This ſolution makes the 
riddle to be a ſorry pun upon the 
name of Caelius, ſpatium caeli be- 
ing ſuppoſed to mean, not the ſpace 
F heaven, but the ſpace of Caclius. 
But Virgil does nat uſe to trifle in 
this manner. Servius tells us, that 


6 


6 * 


igt 


tbe tender lambs. 


Dax. Tell me in bat land, 
the ſpace of bea ven is extended 
three ells and no more ; 


| 4:41 | asu 
which the philoſophers digged at 
Syene, to ſhew, that on the ei 

of the kalends of July the ſun ſhone 
perpendicularly oveẽfr that place: 
that others would have it mean the 
ſhield of Ajax, on which the form 
of the heavens was expreſſed; others 
a cave in Sicily, through which 
Proſerpine was carried off by Pluto: 
and others the place called mundas in 
the rites of Ceres: but | theſe he 
thinks are too high for a cotintry- 
man. Philargyrius ſpeaks of a we 
into which they uſed formerly to 
deſcend in order to celebrate their 
myſterics, the orb, or circumfe< 
ference of which was no more than 
three ells, that they might thereby 
diſcover the — of the year : 
when they were at the bottom, they 
could ſee no more of the ſky, than 
what anſweted to the circumference 
of the well. He mentions alſo the Si- 
cilian cave, and the ſhield, not of A- 
jax, but of Achilles. Plutarch tells us, 
in his life of Romulus, that when 
Rome was founded, they dug a trench 
round the place, where afterwards 
the Comitia ſtood, and threw into it 
the firſt-fruits | of every thing that 
was either uſeful or neceſſary; and 
then that every man took a turf of 


his own country, and threw it into 


the trench; that this trench was 
called Mundus, which they took 
for their centre, and deſcribed the 
city in a circle round it. This he 
ſays was done according to the rites 
& the Tuſcans. Feſtus 3 

rom 
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end you foal! res pateat coeli ſpatium non amplius ulnas. 103 


NOTES. 


from Atteius Capito, that this 
trench lay open three days, which 
were accounted moſt rily religi- 
ous, Hence La Cerda obſerves, 
that we ought to conſider atten- 
tively, that this trench, which was 
called Mundus or the World, lay 
open juſt three days, He then 
proves, that mumdus and caclum are 
often uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and in- 
fers from all this, that the three ella, 
mentioned by the Poet, allude to 
the three days, and that the caelum 
alludes to the trench or Mundus 
This criticiſm he aſcribes to Ciaco- 
nius, and adds, that he thinks it 
probable, that Virgil, who was 
well verſed in what concerned the 
Romans, would chooſe to allude to 
the affairs of that people, of whom 
he takes frequent opportunities. to 
celebrate the glories. Ruaeus, be- 
ſides the interpretations already men- 
tioned, favours us with three others; 
1. Pomponius refers it to one Cae- 
lus whoſe ſtatue was but three cu- 
bits. 2, Alciatus underſtands it of 
an oven, the mouth of which was 
three ells wide, 3. Others of any 
well, from which any perſon being 
let down, fees no more of the ſky 
than the breadth of the well, Out 
of all theſe various opinions, Ru- 
aeus leaves his reader to chooſe 
which he likes beſt, Dr Trapp 
thinks the ſtory of Caelius and his 
monument 4 poor jeſt, and a very 
indifferent pun into the bargain ; and 
declares himſelf either for the well 
or the oven. Catrou thinks the 


maoſt ſimple interpretation the beſt, 


becauſe it is moſt within the reach 
of a ſhepherd's underſtanding, and 
therefore declates for the well. Bur- 
man relates two of three other in- 
terpretations, which are not very 


material, and at laſt leaves the dit- 


ficulty as he found it. For my 
own part, I do not pretend to any 
ſkill in the ſolution of riddles; but 
I ſhall hope for the reader's excuſe 
if I offer one interpretation more, 
which I have not met with among 
all the various opinions of the Com- 
mentators, Might not the 

herd. mean a celeftial globe or ſphete? 
That the Ancients had the uſe of 
ſuch inſtruments, is certain, Pliny, 
Lib. II. cap. 8. aſcribes the ifiven- 
tion of the ſphere to Atlas; Cir- 
„ culorum quoque caeli ratio in 
«© terrae mentione aptius dicetur, 
© quando ad eam tota pertinet, Sig- 
% niferi modo inventionibus non 
% Gilatis, Obliquitatem ejus in- 
6 tellexiſſe, hoc eſt, rerum fores 
«© aperuifle, Anaximander Mileſius 
“% traditur primus olympiade quiy- 
& quageſima octava. Signa deinde 
jn eo Cleoſtratus, et prima Ari- 
„ etis ac Sagittarii, ram ip- 
66 =_ ante multo Atlas.” In Lib. 
VIII. cap. 56. where he ſpeaks of 
the inventors of things, he afcribes 
the invention of aſtronomy to At- 


mander; Aſtrologiam Atlas, Li- 
„ byae filius; ut alii, Aegyptii; 
„ut alii, Aſſyrii. Sphaeram in ea 
« Mileſius Anaximander,” Dio- 
genes Laërtius alſo aſcribes the in- 
vention of the ſphere to the ſame 

Anaxi- 


'BUCOLIC:ECL/M: - 
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Men, Die quibus in tert is inſeripti nomina regum , 7 me „ what 
NOTES, 


Anaximander ; "Ara 1jpardpes Neat. 
tidou, Maxioiws , « . . MA XG 
Laa navrrxruare Damoetas 
might poflibly allude to the glaſs 

of Archimedes, which has 
been ſpoken of already, in the notes 
on ver. 40. It will be objected by 
ſome perhaps, that three ells is a 
much larger dimenſion, than is ever 
found in any celeſtial globe. But 
we do not w, how large theſe 
inſtruments uſed to be made by the 
Ancients. Beſides the Criticks are 
not agreed whether the u/na was an 
ell or a cubit, See the note on ver. 
355. of the third Georgicx. Now 
if we ſuppoſe it to mean a cubit; 
a circumference of three cubits will 
agree with the meaſure of the globes 
in common uſe among us. ers 
perhaps will object, that a globe 
repreſents the whole heaven, where- 
as Virgil ſpeaks only of a ſpace, or 
part of the ſky. To this I anſwer, 
that /patinm ſignifies not only a part, 
thing. 


but the whole meaſure of 


Thus Juvenal uſes it to expreſs the 


whole dimenſion of a turbot ; 


* Hadriaci fpatium admirabile 
” SIN”. 


Pliny alſo uſes ſpatium for the mea- 
ſure of a man, from the crown of 
the head to the ſole of the foot; 
% Quod fit hominum ſpatium a veſti- 
« gio ad verticem, id eſſe paſſis 
** manibus inter longiſſimos digitos 
< obſervatum eſt. If any one 


ſhould doubt of the fignification of 


| : grow, a xl 
=” 
$i 3 


the word patet, which I render to be 
extended, let him | conſult. Caeſar 
who, in his ſeventh book de Bell, 


„ ſuum tria in longitudinem patys 
« bat;” and theſe words are re- 
ted twice in the ſame book, 
liny alſo, evidently uſes patet | for 
extends; *©* Sylvarum longitudo eſt 
* ſchoenorum XX: latitudo di- 
% midium ejus. ' Schoenus patat, 
«© Eratoſthenis ratione, ſtadia XL.” 
Thus we find, that ſpatium caali 
fatet tres ulnas, may juſtly be tran- 
ſlated the ſpace k extends 
three «lls ; or the ſay is extended ta the 
dimenſion 4 three ells, or three cu- 
bits, which agrees very well with a 
celeſtial globe. If the reader diſ- 
likes this interpretation, I am not 
obſtinate in defending it: he may 
take any of the others; which he 
likes belt. | 9459 
106. Dic quibas in terris, &. 
Servius explains this riddle to mean 
the Hyacinth of the Poets, which 
has been largely conſidered, in the 
note on ver. 183. of the fourth 
Georgick. Servus however, is 
miſtaken, when he ſays the Hya- 
cinth retains only the name of Hya- 
ciathus, and not of Ajax; for the 
reverſe is true, Al, AT, was in- 
ſcribed on that flower only to e 
preſs the notes of lamentation for 
the death of Hyacinthus; but they 


| conſtitute half the name of Ajax. 


It is indeed the general opinion, that 
the Hyacineh is the flower in queſ- 
tion 
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kings, end Phyllis "ſpall" 
Jour own. 


6 6 


is not unworthy of our conſidera- 
tion. He rejects the common in- 
terpretation, ſor being too obvious. 
But perhaps, when Virgil wrote 
this Eclogue, the ſtory of the me- 
tamorphoſis of the blood of Ajax 
into a Hyacinth might not be al- 
together ſo trite as it is among us; 
who have been accuſtomed to read 
it in Ovid at ſchool. He propoſes 
a new ſolution, with rather too 
much confidence, though it is very 
ingenious, He produces a coin, 
which has the image of Auguſtus 
onone fide, with this inſcription, 
CAESAR AVGVSTVS, and 
on the other flowers, with L. A- 
QVILIUSFLORVS III. VIR: 
Theſe he ſays are the flowers, to 
which Menalcas alludes, as if he 
had ſaid, you aſk where the heaven 
extends only three ells, meaning 
the Roman Forum: and I on the 
other ſide aſk you, in what country 
flowets grow with the names of 
kings, meaning ' Auguſtus, whoſe 
name we ſtrike on our coin amon 

flowers. He adds a conjecture, that 
perhaps the name of Florens, a fort 
of money, was derived from theſe 
flowers, He then anſwers ſeveral 
objections, which he thinks may be 
made to his interpretation. I do not 
recite them, becauſe the judicious 
and learned Ruaeus, has made one, 
which overturns the whole ſolution: 
„This learned man, ſays he, did 
not remember, that the ſurname 
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inferibell with the nan, F4 Naſcantur flores ; et Phyllida ſolus habeto. 


„ Octavianus till the year of Rome 
„727, in the ſeventh Conſulſhip 
of Octavius, and third of Agrip- 
„ pa, when Virgil was 43 years 
„% old. Now the Bucolicks were 
5 publiſhed when Virgil was 32.“ 
This chronological objection is, I 
believe, not to be anſwered. Ru- 
aeus therefore juſtly concludes, that 
we muſt have recourſe to the more 
natural and paſtoral interpretation of 
the Hyacinth, But the authority 
of Nannius, which he produces, to 
ſhew, that the name of Hyacin- 
thus as well as that of Ajax is ex- 
preſſed by Al, can hardly be ad- 
mitted. He reads Hiacinthus in- 
ſtead of Hyacinthus, and ſo by 
taking ia backwards finds part of 
the name to be ai. This is ſtrain- 
ing moſt extravagantly ; and Ru- 
acus acknowledges, that this read- 
ing of Hiacinthus is contra communem 
Graeciae totius fidem. Ruaeus ob- 
ſerves farther, that Ajax and Hya- 
cinthus were not. kings, but the 
ſons of kings, and that Virgil calls 
them kings, in the ſame. manner, 
as he calls Lavinia and Ariadne 
queens in other places. I ſhall not 
ſtay to enquire whether Ajax was 
actually poſſeſſed of the ctown of 
Salamis. This is certain, that he 


commanded their troops at the ſiege 
of Troy ; and the chief comman- 
ders in that war are generally looked 
upon as kings, Nor is it neceflary, 
to prove that the-name of- Hyacin- 
thus was meant in this paſſage, to- 
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pal. Non noſtrum inter vos tantas componere lites: 
Et vitula tu dignus, et hic : et quiſquis amores 
Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros. 
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PAt, It it not in my power 
to decide ſo great 4 tontfover ; 
bettween you : you deſer ve 
IIO cow, and be alſo; and wheſo- 


ever ſhall be diffident in ſucceſiful Ive, or bave experience of unſucceſsful, 


NOTES, 


gether with that of Ajax; ſinee Vir- 
gil might pottically. ſpeak of kings 
in the plural number, when only 
one king was intended. Pope, who 


has imitated theſe riddles, in bis 


firſt Paſtoral, has thought himſelf at 
liberty alſo to uſe monarchs in the 
plural number, where he alluded to a 
circumſtance, that belonged only to 
one ſingle monarch ; 


© STREPH, Say, ſhepherd, ſay, in 
* what glad ſoil appears, 

« A wond'rous tree that ſacred 
* monarchs bears? Le 

„“ Tell me but this, and I'll diſ- 

_ * claim the prize, | 

And give the conqueſt to thy Syl- 
« viaacyans 1 

« Dayen. Nay tell me firſt, in 
* what more happy fields 

© The thiſtle ſprings, to which the 
* lily yields? 

“ And then a nobler prize I will 
„ reſign ; by 

“For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, 
« ſhall be thine,” 


107. Phyllida ſolus habeto.] Phyl- 
lis was one, whom both the ſhep- 
herds claimed ; one ſaying Phyllida 
nutte mihi, and the other Phyllida 
amo ante alias, But now Menalcas 
ſeems ſo confident of his havin 
puzzled Damoetas, that he offers 
to give him a ſole right to her, if he 
can ſolve the riddle, 


108, Non notrum inter vos, &c.] 
Palaemon declares, that it is not in 
his power to decide; which has the 
better, and defires them to make an 
end of their contention, ' . 
| Servius makes a ſtop after nom ;' 
ſo that the ſenſe will be thus; No : 
it is my part to decide, In this he is 
followed by ſome other Criticks. 
Others 4 — a queſtion to be 
aſked ; Is it not my part to decide? 
Theſe interpretations ſeem to have 
this foundation ; Menalcas propoſes 
to reſign Phyllis to his rival, on 
condition that he ſolves the riddle, 
which Palaemon objects to, becauſe' 
the prize, for which they contend, 
is a cow, Hold, ſays he, you for- 
get that you are contending for a 
cow, and now offer to ſtake your 
miſtreſs. I, who am choſen judge, 
will not ſuffer you to depart from 
the original terms of your conten- 
tion, but will decide the controverſy 
myſelf, This interpretation might 
be admitted : but Ruaeus and other 
good judges cheoſe to underſtand the 
words in the moſt plain ſenſe ; that 
Palaemon declares himſelf unable to 
decide, which of them has pet- 
formed beſt, | 

109. Et vitula tu dignus, &c.] 
Palaemon determines, that each of 
the ſhepherds deſerves a cow for his 
reward, and every one alſo, who 
ſhall give ſo juſt a repreſentation of 
the hopes and fears of Jove. 

K 111, Claudite 
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Now, * » Pep the rills: Claudite jam rivos, puer i: ſat. prata biberunt. 


the me are ſufficiently 


neigen. 


111. Claudite jam rivos, Cc. ] 
Some underſtand, that Palaemon, 
having given his deciſion, now turns 
to his on ſervants, and gives them 
direction to ſtop the rills, that have 
overflowed the meadows ſufficiently. 
But the moſt general opinion is, 
that be ſpeaks figuratively, alluding 
to the comfort, which the meadows 
receive- from the overflowing rills. 
Hence Catrou, in his tranſlation, 
gives the metaphor it's proper ſenſe ; 
“ Put an end to your diſpute: I 
have received ſufficient pleaſure in 
< hearing you.” In thoſe rocky, 
and warm countries, it is cuſtomary 
to refreſh their thirſty fields, with 
rills of water, which they collect 
together, and then turn the courſe 
of the water to the field that requires 
it; as our Poet has beautifully de- 
ſcribed it in the firſt Georgick ; 


Et cum exuſtus ager morientibus 
„ acſtuat herbis, 


NOTES. 


& Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitiy 
„ undam 
« Elicit: illa cadens raucum per 
„ levia murmur 
% Saxa ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia 
6 temperat arva.“ 


We find, in the fifth Eclogue, 2 
compariſon of good poetry to the 
quenching of thitſt; 


% Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine 


** poeta, 2 

Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine: 
„quale per aeſtum 

& Dulcis aquae faliente ſitim re- 
* ſtinguere rivo.“ 


Dr Trapp here produces a like me- 
taphor from the Holy Scriptures; 
„ My doctrine ſhall drop as the 
„ rain; my ſpeech ſhall diſtil as 
«© the-dew, as the ſmall rain upon 
& the tender herb, and as the 
„ ſhowers upon the graſs,” Deut. 


xxxii. 2. 


8 
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E C LO GA QUART A. 


— 
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gien LIDES Muſae paullo majora cam 


of ſemetbung more grand, 


NOTES. 


r. Sicalides Muſa, Sc.] In the 
verſes of the Sibyls there were ſome 
Prophecies, which foxetold, that a 


king ſhould be born into the world 
about this time, under whom the 
happineſs of the Golden Age ſhould 


8 BUEOLIE. ECL. TV, 
Non omnes arbuſta juyant, humileſque myricae. 
Si canimus ſylvas, ſylvae ſint conſule dignae. 
Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas: 


be reſtored, Theſe prophecies the 
Poet applies to a child, that was 
born, ot juſt ready to come into the 
world in the Conſulſhip of his great 
friend Pollio. He therefore invokes 
the Muſes to raiſe his verſe above 
the common pitch of paſtoral ppetry. 
He invokes the Sicilian Muſes, 
becauſe Theocritus, the father of 
paſtoral poetry, was a Sicilian, 
Majora canamus.] Whilſt Virgil 
was writing his Eclogues and Geor- 


n re- gicks, he ſeems to have had frequent 
impulſes to write ſomething above 
his preſent ſubject. Thus in the be- 

ke me- BY :inning of the third Georgick, 

ptures; 

as the “ Tentanda via eſt, qua me 

liſtil as cc quoque poſſim 

in upon “ Tollere humo, victorque virum 

a «© yolitare per ora.” 


And, 


% Mox tamen ardentes accingar 
% dicere pugnas 
Cneſaris, et nomen fama tot ferre 
per annos, 
* Tithoni prima quot abeſt ab ori- 
* gine Caefar,” 


2. Nen omnes arbuſia juvant. 
The fubjects of fe 22 
of themſelves too mean, to give de- 
light to many readers. 

Arbuſta.] See the note on ver. 
40. of the firſt E j 

Humileſque myricae.] The Ta- 
marik ſometimes becomes a pretty 
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The vineyards and bumble ta- 
mariſks delight not all, If we 
ing of the woods, let the woods 
be worthy of a Conſul, 


Now comes the laſt age of the Cumaean ſong 4 


NOTES. 


tall tree; but it is generally low and 
ſhrubby. It is very common on 
the banks of the rivers in Italy. 
This plant was firſt brought into 
England, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
by Archbiſhop Grindall, as a ſove- 
reign remedy for the ſpleen, ac- 
cording to Camden; It is humzleſque 
geneſtae, in the Medicean manu- 
ſcript, according to Pierius. | 

3. Si canimus ſyluas, &c.} The 
Poet is willing to raiſe his paſtoral 
verſe above the common ſtile, and 
though he ſtill brings his images 
from the country, yet to make it 
worthy the peruſal of a Roman 
Conſul, Thus Mr Pope, in his 
fine imitation of this Eclogue 


«© Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin 
«© the ſong: 

% To heav'nly themes ſublimer 
& ſtrains belong. 

«© The mofly fountains, and the 
„ ſylvan ſhades, 

© The dreams of Pindus, and th 
&« Aonian maids - 


Delight no more 


Sint.) Pierius ſays it is ſunt in 
moſt of the ancient manuſcripts. 

4 Ultima Cumaei venit, &c.) He 
now begins the ſubject of the Ee- 
logue, which is the Sibylline pro- 
phecy of new and happy days, the 
return of Aſtraea, and of the golden 
age. 

nga carminis.] The general 
opinion is, that there were ten hea- 


K 2 then 
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the great order of ages begins Magnus ab integro ſaeclorum naſcitur ordo, 5 
NOTES. 


af ans 


then propheteſſes, or Sibyls, the 
Delphian, Erytbracan, Cumacan, 
Samian, Cuman, Heclleſpontic, Ly- 
bian, Phrygian, Perſian, and Ti- 
burtine. One of theſe, whether 
the Cumaean or Erythraean, is not 
certain, and ſome ſay it was the 
Cuman, came to Tarquin, king. of 
Rome, and offered him nine vo- 
lumes of prophecies, for which ſhe 
demanded a great price. When 
this propoſal was rejected by the 
king, ſhe withdrew, and burned 
three volumes, and coming again 
before the king, aſked the ſame ſum 
for the ſix. Being rejected again, 
ſhe did as before, and returned 
with the remaining three volumes, 
inſiſting ſtill upon the ſame price 
which ſhe had demanded for the 
whole. The king imagining there 
was ſomething extraordinary in 
them, from this unuſual conduct of 
the Sibyl, bought them of her, and 
cauſed them to be laid up among 
the ſacred archives of Rome. W- O 
men were appointed to have the 
care of this treaſure: their number 
was afterwards increaſed to ten, and 
at laſt to fifteen, When the Cz- 
pitol was burnt a little beſore the 
Dictatorſhip of Sylla, theſe ſacred 
volumes periſhed in the flames, 
The Senate, to remedy this loſs, 
ſent meſſengers all over Italy and 
Greece, to collect as many verſes 
of the Sibyls, as could be procured, 
They found about a thouſand, which 
were brought to Rome, and kept 
with the greateſt care, till at laſt 
they were burnt by Stilico, in the 


time of the Emperor Honorius, 
What theſe verſes were, is not now 


certainly known ; for thoſe which - 


are now extant under the name of 
the Sibylline Oracles, are not with« 
out reaſon generally thought to be 
ſpurious,  ' his however we may 
conclude, from the Eclogue before 
us, that they foretold the birth of a 
child, to happen about that time; 
under whom the world ſhould enjoy 
peace and happineſs. This muſt 
certainly allude to our bleſſed Savi- 
our, of whoſe birth the prophecies 
in Ifa'ah are ſo like many verſes in 
this Eclogue, that we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, that thoſe truly in- 
ſpired writings had been ſeen, by 
the Sibyls themſelves, or at leaſt 
by Virgil. In the Oration of the 
Emperor Conſtantine to the Clergy, 
as we find it in Euſebius, there is an 
Acroftick of the Erythraean Sibyl 
preſerved in Greek wr ry the initial 
letters of which, taken together, 
make IHZOTZ XPIETOE ®EOT 
TIOY ENTHP ETATPOE ; that 
ts, Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of God, the 


Saviour, the croſs : 


Iapdett yep W xpirews H 0 or 
ela. 

Hel d farb den Baoiheis aiwow 0 
bun, 

Tel pa Wapuy pH umd x x00" 
uu d r. 

"Oz: 8 Ocov pripores Too} 2 
Glas, 

Tic o- pier, ra diu in} ib 


Xp6vorog 
5 Le poppen 


BUCOLIC. ECL w. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna: | 
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Now the Virgin returm, the 
' reign of Saturn returns ; 


NOTES. 


LaproPopor' boxes df avdpuy is = 
| . pi el. 
Xipcos or" av ole xb Ag 5 
duda virnrai, 
Palo! Y cidwne (Bpolot M Whoure 
d raila, 
Txpricy - pn 


aide, 


1 wyaas — 


Laps tore mzoa vexpuy &5 Nad the 


Palo ien 


Tous &yious, a TE T0 wü lo- 
2 EYE. 

Orr Tis Tp at Daw Tore 
wa AeATCE 


Lr Nea vag CoPinla Sid buchen 
&voiFes. | | 

Oprvos Y ix wal Tell xa Ppuypes | 
6dovluv. 

Exe . neous Zola rt 
Xoptiou. 

Oupayy hau, pms dd r. piyyos 
dl. 

T d Dapayyas, dh d mus 

le Gora. | 

Tao & guxirs Avypiv iy dvSpuroi 
Partiray, 

oz r opy wedloig iolas, *%; Won da 
οο 


Our big WAouy nee, 7 rat oN 


Deion xnpara 


Luv w werafto! naxndQorres 


Agibovou, 
Lari d dupa Quriy aond- 
| Dpnvoy aD bo. 


Noosa 76 h wal d Hr 


of Chriſt. 


in his time. 


Taprapôen NA deiges Wor? v 
; accu. 
"Hfougw & in Oiua Otov irons 
@maules . | 

Pevors d oupavoFer Worapues wygdey 
ij d dale. 

£53140 di Tor Tore Wa! [porois apideie | 
eros, olo⸗ 

To F is wioloig To xipas To wo- 
Joi Lell. 

ee toe ſν wp H,“lf TE 
X00 | 

YIzo: Puri TA wiolods iy my 
WHY us. | 

'Pabdos Wo14c4v0uns o1dnpein ye pa- 
THO, 

Odros 0 voy TpoypaPus i £y axpodlixiog 

eos nay 

Lung &Iavaros Backers d wa d 
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u Mean, 


The pious Emperor acknowled ges, 
that many looked upon theſe verſes 


' as a forgery of ſome over zealous. 
Chriſtian, 


But he ſays, they are 
certainly genuine, and were tran- 
| Nlated into Latin by Cicero, wha. 
was murthered long before the birth 
We do not find theſe. 
verſes in any of Ciceros works, 
that are now extant ; yet it is hardly © 
to be imagined, that Conſtantine, 
would ſo openly have appealed to 
them, if they had not been extant 
This however is cer- 
tain, that there were verſes of the 
Sibyls, in the cuſtody of the Zuin- 
decinviri in Ciceros time, which 
—_— were 


2K „ 
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now a new progeny 
from bigh beaven, 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
is ſent * Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


NOTES. 


were 0 to foretel a king, and were 
written in the manner of an Acroſ- 


tick. For that author, in his ſe- 


cond book de Divinatione, gives us 
to underſtand, that there was a de- 
ſign of applying the Sibylline verſes, 
which foretold a king, to Julius 
Caeſar. Hence he takes occaſion 
to combat the authority of the 
verſes, and declares, that no pro- 


phecy ought to be believed, that 


mentions any thing ſo contrary to 
the conſtitution of the Roman Re- 
publick. He argues, from their 


bgiag Acroſticks, that they could 


not be genuine, becauſe the care 
and exactneſs required in compoſing 
an Acroſtick is inconſiſtent with the 
fury, which is ſaid to have poſſeſſed 


_ © valeantque ad deponendas potius 


4 praetexitur. 


* non ſurentis; adhibentis diligen- 
4 tiam, non inſani. Quamobrem 
«© Sibyllam quidem ſepoſitam, et 
% conditam habeamus, ut, id quod 
{© proditum eſt a majoribus, injuſſu 
ſenatus ne legantur quidem libri, 


* quam ad ſuſcipiendas religiones: 


cum antiſtitibus agamus, ut quid- 


3 gem 


the Sibyle, when they uttered their 


predictions:Sibyllae verſus ob- 


« ſervamus, quos illa furens fudiſſe 


& dicitur : quorum interpres nuper 
& falſa quaedam hominum fama 
& dicturus in ſenatu putabatur, 
* eum, quem re vera regem habe- 
& bamus, appellandum quoque eſſe 
regem, 11 ſalvi eſſe vellemus. . . 
Non eſſe autem illud carmen fu- 
6 rentis, * ipſum poëma de- 
4 clarat, eſt enim magis artis, et 
„ diligentiae, quam incitationis et 
% motus, tum vero ea, 


b ex primis verſus litteris aliquid 


vis potius ex illis libris, quam re- 
proferant; quem Romae 
c poſthaec nec dii nec homines eſſe 
© patiantur,” 
of Cicero are by no means a proof 
that the verſes of the Sibyls were 
farged; and if they were, it is 
plain, that it was done long before 
there were any; Chriſtians to forge 
them. Several of the moſt primi- 
tive Fathers, in their diſputes with 
the heathens, appealed to the verſes 
of the Sibyls, in, which - they told 
them, they might ſce plainly, that 
the coming of Chriſt was foretold 
by their own Oracles, This argu- 


ment would have been of no weight, 


f 


2 , \ "7 quae 
Kg @xpor]ixs dicitur, 1 deinceps 


s conneRitur, ut in quibuſdam En- 


&* nianis, Id certe magis eſt ad- 


** tenti animi, quam furentis. At- 


466 


que in Sibyllinis ex primo verſu 


cCujuſque ſententiae primis litteris 
. ius ſententiac carmen omne 


000 


if the learned men of thoſe times 
had not known, that ſuch verſes 
were extant. befpre the coming o 
Chriſt: and it is not eaſy to ima- 
gine, that they could have been ſo 
famous, over all Italy and Greece ſo 
early as the time of Juſtin Martyr, 
who lived about the middle of the 
ſecond century, if they * been 
forged by the Duden. dt Au- 
guſtin, in his Expoſition of the 
Epiſtle of St Paul to the Romans, 
ſays he ſhould not eafily have be- 
lieved, that the Sibyl prophefied of 


Hoc ſcriptoris eſt, - 


Thefe arguments 


' BUCOL TC. ac. 
Tu modo naſeenti puero, quo ferrea primum 


rat 
e Lutina, favour * 
birth this infant, k 


NOTES. 


Chriſt, if Virgil, whom he calls 
the moſt noble of the Roman Poets, 
had not prefixed to his poem on the 
renovation of the age, which ſeems 
to agree with the kingdom of Chriſt, 
the line now under conſideration. 
Fuerunt enim prophetae non ip- 
& ſius, in quibus etiam aliqua in- 
© veniuntur quae de Chriſto audita 
“ cecinerunt, ſicut etiam de Sibylla 
« dicitur : . . non facile crede- 
« rem, niſi quod poëtarum qui- 
„ dam, in Romana lingua nobi- 
* liflimus, antequam diceret ea de 
© innovatione ſeculi, quae in Do- 
mini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti regnum 
* ſatis concinere et convenire vide- 
« antur, praepoſuit verſum, dicens, 


Ultima Cumaei jam venit car- 
„ minis actas, 


% Cumacum autem carmen Sybil- 
* linum eſſe nemo dubitaverit.“ 
The ſame learned Father, in his 
eighteenth book de Civitate Dei, 
mentions the ſame Acroſtick, with 
that which is quoted above. He 
tells us he ſaw it firſt in a ſorry La- 
tin tranſlation, but afterwards Flac- 
cianus, a Proconſul, an eloquent and 
learned man, having ſome diſcourſe 
with him concerning Chriſt, ſhewed 
him a Greek book, in which were 
ſome verſes of the Erythraean Sibyl, 
and pointed out an Acroftick, the 
mitial letters of which were — 
Xpicſoc ®rov diòg cri, Jeſus Corifh 
the Son of God, the Eur arc e 
then ſets down the Latin verſion, in 
which the Acroſtick is far from be- 
ing well preſeryed ; 9 * 


Judicii ſigno tellus ſudore madeſcet. 
E caelo rex adveniet per ſeela fu- 
turus ! 


Scilicet in carne praeſens ut judicer 


orbem. 

Unde Deum cernent incredulas at- 
que fidelis 

Celſum cum ſanctis, aevi jam ter. 
mino in ipſo. 

Sie animae cum carne aderunt, quay 
judicet ipſe. 

Cum jacet incultus denſis in vepri- 
bus orbis. 

Rejicient fimulachra viri, eunctam 
quoque gazam : 

Exuret terras ignis, pontumque ye 
lumque 

Tnquirens, tetri portas efringet As 
verni, 

Sanctorum ſed enim cunctae ak. 
bera carni 

Tradetur, ſontes acternum famma 
cremabit. 

Occultos actus retegens, ting qi 

ue loquetur 

ae, atque Deus reſerabit p 
tora luci. __ 

Tunc erit et luctus, aridebunt dens 


tibus omnes. 
Eripitur ſolis jubar, et chords is 


terit aſtris. 
Solvetur caelum, lunaris ſplendor 
- obibir, om 

Dejiciet colles, valles extollet ab 
imo, 

Non erit in rebus honinum ab- 
lime, vel altum. 

Jam aequantur campis montes et 
caerula ponti. 

Omnia oeſſabunt, tellus 2 


peribit. 
Kʒ 4 Sic 
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in vbem the irmm age fall be- Deſinet, ac toto ſurget gens aurea mundo, 


is to fail, and the golden age 
ſpall riſe over the whole world: 


Sic pariter fontes torrentur, flumi- 
naque igni, 

Sed tuba tunc ſonitum triſtem di- 

+  mittet ab alto 

Orbe, gemens facinus miſerum va- 
rioſque labores: 

Tartareumque chaos monſtrabit t terra 
dehiſcens. 


e, 


agmnis. 


St Auguſtin obſerves, that in all the 
— of this Sibyl, whether ſhe 
was the Erythracan, as ſome think, 
or the Cuman, according to others, 
WT is not the leaſt mention of the 
s of the heathen being to be wor- 
fr ipped.; but there are ſome things 
againſt them and their worſhippers, 
ſo that ſhe may ſeem to be one of 
thoſe who belong to the city of 
God. He then throws together 
ſome ſcattered quotations of Lac- 
tantius from one of the Sibyls, 
which moſt evidently relate to 


Chriſt, and concludes, with inform- 


ing us, that ſome place the Ery- 
thraean Sibyl, in the time of Romu- 
Jus, and others in the time of the 
Trojan war, 
hat has been ſaid in this apts 
tes chiefly to the Erythracan Si- 
byl; but it may be obſerved, that 
many ,thought there was but one 
Sibyl or confounded them all to- 
gether: thus the Poet uſes the 
umaean for any Sibyl, ſhe who 
propheſied at Cumae being molt fa; 
mous in Italy. 


NOTES. 


5, Magnus ab integro, &c.] He- 
ſiod mentions five ages. of the 
world; 1. The Golden Age, in the 
days of Saturn, when men lived like 
the gods, in ſecurity, without labour, 
without trouble, and not ſubject to 
the miſeries of old age. Their death 
Was like going to ſleep; they enjoyed 
all the conveniencies of life in tran- 
quillity; the earth produced plenty 
of all fruits without tillage. 2. The 
Silver Age, in which men were lefs 
happy, being injuridus to each 
other, and neglecting the due wor- 
{hip of the gods. 3. Ehe Copper, or 
as we commonly call it, the Brazen 
Age, in which men diſcovered cop- 
per, made themſelves armour with 
it, and were given to violence and 
war. 4. The- age of demi-gods 
and heroes, who warred at Thebes 
and Troy. 5. The Iron Age, in 
which Heſiod lived, which was to 
end when the men of that time 
grew ald and grey. Thus, by the 
great order of the ages beginning 
anew, Virgil means, that the 
Golden Age was then returning, 

6. Jam redit et virgo.) The 
Emperor Conſtantine, and many 
other pious Chriſtians will have this 
to allude to the bleſſed Virgin. But 
Virgil certainly meant Aſtraea or 
Juſtice, who is ſaid by the Poets to 
have been driven from earth to hea- 
ven, dy the wickedneſs of man- 
kind; and therefore her returning is 
one ſign of the reſtoration of the 
Golden Age, In the ſecond Geor- 


gick, our Poet, with great propriety, 
as having made ww 


repreſents her, as 


laſt abode on earth in the country; 


cc 


Extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terri 
fecit. 


s veſtigia 


Heſiod makes Ain, or Juſtice, to 
be the daughter of Jupiter and 
Themis; 


AeuTepov yd xilo Arrapny Ot „ 
Tixev "Mpacg, 

"Euvopuinv Te, Aixny Te, 29 "Ein 
re g. 


But in his deſcription of the ages, 


Adds and Ntueoys leave earth and 
go to heaven; 


Kai tore dy wpos CAuprrOY amo XH 


eupuodeing, 

Atvxeiow Papitoss xarubapiyy xpoa 
dA, 

A aud ru pers ON Troy Wpon- 
r dp οο’ 


Aida; xa; Neo, 


It appears to me that Ntpeo:s muſt 
mean alſo Juſtice in this place, and 
be the ſame with Ajizn, whom he 
had mentioned a few lines before, 
together with "Aus, or M 


h A. odeſty, 


where he ſays, neither of them ſhall 


converſe with men ; 


eb xu 15 Ades 
'Oux Lela. = 


- | BUCOLIC.'ECL. IV. 
Caſta fave Lucina : tuus jam regnat Apollo, 
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10 % own Abe now" reigns, 


= 


But in the Oceyors. he makes Ni. 
eos to be the daughter of Night; 


Tixrs di xa! Niuersy Wnua Foro 
Porec. 

Nut d. 

Here indeed he deſcribes Nemeſis, as 
the vengeance of the gods, as the 
word is commonly underſtood ; but 
it cannot have that meaning in the 
former paſſage, where he ſpeaks of 
her leaving earth, becauſe of the 
wickedneſs of men. It muſt there 
neceſſarily mean Juſtice, - or elſe 
have ſlipt into the text erron A 
for ſome other word, Aratus ſpeak- 
ing of the conſtellation Virgo, makes 
a queſtion, whether ſhe was the 
daughter of Aſtracus, the father of 
the ſtars, or of ſome other, and 
calls her Aixn or Juſtice ; 


'AuPoripoios di wege vrooxaban 
IlapFivor, 1 p i xepoi Pipes ed xu 
ary naulz, 
r Ju 'Aolpaiou xeimn Yves, ov pd 
ri Oaow 
Ace aN ‚ %, Tha, Us 
Ti TEv d, 


Euxnd os Ooplorro. Abe Ys july ive 
Tix dH 

Ard garois, ws dd ri donn wages 
neu | 

Hęxere & av9gurur Uf], ou 
dire avdpay, | | 

'Oudtror' ag ininalo Pine yu 
VXIIxwr | 
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0 Fall., Sl 125 - Ing of 740 


age commence; 


%, Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te conſule, inibit, 


NOTES. 


Fees daft 1 — Gaul; 


f tobe, 


Lal 5 Aixny xaοẽEaté. 


He tells us alſo, that after the copper 
age began, and men made war one 
with another, ſhe hated them, and 


went up to heaven; 


dre & xdxiche ir N ονν, ol 71 7 
tyivolo 

Xavi yeven, Tp6lipwy Coupes 

ih @19pts, 

0¹ dre, xexorpyer x, 
l xaiba, 

— wares d Bed ird 

epornpuy, 

Kal Tore jpurorionca Ain xi Yivos 
avTJow, 

'EnlaY _— Tarn d dęa vd 

Hx i weg — tr alen arFew- 

| eie. 


Ovid calls her Aftraea, and ſays ſhe 
was the laſt of the deities, that left 


the earth, on account of the wick- 
* of the iron age 3 


6 Vida jacet Pietas; et Virgo 
„ caede madentes 

6 Ultima caeleſtum terras Aftraca 
& reliquit.“ 


Afraea, laſt of all the hequenhly birth, 
Aﬀrighted, leaves the blend. defiled 
earth, SANDYS, 


1 do not remember, that J have 
found the name Aſtraca i in any au- 
thor, older than Qvid, and ſuſpect, 
that we ought to interpret Aſtraca 
virgo, the Aflraean virgin, from her 
father Aftraeus, and not the virgin 
Aftraca, Thus Daphne is called 

nynipha Peneia, the Peneian nymph, 
from her father Peneus, and not the 

nymph Peneia. If this ſuſpicion is 
well grounded, it is a common er- 
ror, to call Juſtice Afraea, 

Redeunt Saturnia regna.] Heſiod 
ſays the golden age was under the 
reign of Saturn in heaven; 


Qs 4 Yu, yeyaaes Yeo} Nynrei v 


4. pores, 

xębotos pi dri viuos lueę dm 
Y uren 

"AJavalo π õ.ꝗH)f 0AJ jumbo * 
Exiles, | 

Oi pv emi loo eau, * cue 
in acih uur. 


7. Jam niwa progenies, &c.] 
The Emperor Conſtantine is of opi- 
nion, that this verſe plainly alludes 


to our bleſſed Saviour ; Tovroy Ties 
g105 Fred allo R by Ne 1 rob To- 
Thg0s ED appr wagobcia, — 3 T6 Ti 
ird rns Neroneſaß & ETEXOULTHEN bars. 
. 7 re view rod v ie dadoxn gu- 


vioIn, wegs ns 5.40 Ayu Toy iF exi- 
ra ro TWY 0TH Iran WOTWN 


Eydey Freire viuy ππν E 
din. 
$, Ts 


Pollio: et incigient magni procedere menſes. 


NOTES. 


8. Tu modo naſcenti, &c.). The 
Poet now invokes Lucina, and in- 
treats her to favour the birth of the 
infant, of whom there were ſuch 
great expectations at this time; and 
declares, that it 'was to be in the 
conſulſhip of Pollio. 

Naſcenti wake The child, that 
was to be born in that age, when 
the world ſhould be. at peace, as was 


foretold by the Oracles, was with- 
out doubt our blefſed Saviour, But 


the Poet, ignorant of the true ſenſe 
of the prophecies, underſtands them 
to mean the peace, which was ſet- 
tled, when he wrote this Eclogue, 
and applies all the bleflings, which 
were promiſed to the reign of Chriſt, 
to a child that was then expected to 
come into the world. The Com- 
mentators have not determined, 
with any certainty, what child it 
was, to whom theſe promiſed bleſ- 
ſings are aſcribed by the Poet. Ser- 
vius, tells us, that Aſinius Pollio 
having taken Salonae, a city of Dal- 
matia, and obtained a triumph, and 
afterwards the Conſulſhip had that 
very year a ſon, who was called Sa- 
loninus from the name of the cap- 
tive city, and that this Saloninus is 
the child, whom Virgil here cele- 
brates. This opinion is generally 
repeived, on the authority of Ser- 
vius. But Ruaeus, ſhews plainly, 


that this muſt be a miſtake. He 


obſerves that Saloninus was not the 
ſon, but the grandſon of Pollio, and 
that he could not be born about the 
time of writing this Eclogue, be- 
gauſe he died a young man fixty 


* 


ears afterwards, being deſigned the 

buſband of Tiberius ar's grande - 
daughter, for proof of which he re- 
fers us to the third book of the An- 
nals of Tacitus. The words of 
Tacitus are theſe; © Obiere eo 
* anno viri illuſtres, Aſinius Salo- 
„ ninus, M. Agrippa et Pollione 
& Afinio avis, fratre Druſo inſignis, 
«© Cacfarique progener deftinatus,”” 
Here indeed Tacitus does not ſay 
expreſsly, that Aſinius Saloninus 
was a. young man, but it may be 
ſuppoſed, that he was many years 
under fixty, when he was propoſed 
for a huſband to the Emperor's 
grand-daughter, Ruaeus 
obſerves, that the ſon of Pollio was 
named C. Afinius Gallus, and not 
Saloninus, which is certain, Be- 
ſides, it may be conſidered, that 
Tacitus calls M. Agrippa, the grand 
father of Saloninus. Agrippa muſt 
therefore have been his mo fa- 
ther; and indeed Tacitus himſelf 
informs us, that Vipſania, the 
daughter of Agrippa was married- 
firſt to Tiberius, and afterwards to 
Aſinius Gallus. DuQa in ma- 
trimonium Vipſania M. Agrippae 
& filia, quae quondam Tiberii uxor 
4 fuerat,” ow Tiberius was 
born little above a year before the 
conſulſhip of Pollio, that is, under 
Lepidus and Plancus, juſt after the 
battle of Philippi, as we are in- 
formed by Suetonius ; ** Natus eſt 
“ Romae in palatio, XVI. Cal. 
«© Decemb.' M. Aemilio Lepido 
& jiterum, L. Munatio Planco Cofl. 

= 
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& in faſtos actaque publica relatum 
« eſt. » Dio tells us, that after the 
death of Agrippa, who had married 
Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, 
Tiberius was compelled to part with 
his firſt wife, the daughter of Agrip- 
pa, by a former marriage, who had 
one child by him already, and was big 


with another, and to take Julia; Ns 


YOuv Ap . « . ETEOVIKEL « + + 


Tov T iGiprov g GAαν WpOTEIAETO » . « » 
2x0) WpoaTaTATLs  txeivou THY Yu- 
vaixa, xairo To) T1 Aypremov gu- 
varipa if d Two; yaptrns dc, 
6 Thxvoy T0 A dan TpiPourav, T0 ot 
a vH ixourav, T1 Te Touiav ol 
£/yuncs. From theſe authorities 
conſidered together it appears, that 
Saloninus could not poſſibly be born 
till many years after his grandfather 
Pollio was conſul. For before his 
mother Vipſania was married to his 
father Aſinius Gallus, ſhe had been 
wife to Tiberius, and had two chil- 
dren by him; and this very Tibe- 
rius could not be above two years 
old in the conſulſhip of Pollio. This 
divorce alſo is placed by Dio in the 
conſulſhip of M. Valerius Meflala 
Barbatus, and P. Sulpicius Quiri- 
nius, which was twenty-eight years 
after that of Pollio. Therefore ſo 
far was this Saloninus from being 


born in his grandfather's conſulſhip, 


that, according to Dio, he could 
not poſſibly come into the world, 
till near thirty years aſter it. Ru- 
aeus alſo obſerves, that Pollio did 
not take Salonae, till the year after 


x oy 


his conſulſhip ; fo that he could not 
give that name to a ſon, who was 


born before he had obtained the 


victory, We may therefore con- 
clude, with Ruacus, that this ſtory 
of Saloninus, who, according to 
Servius, died almoſt as ſoon as born, 
is not to be credited. That learned 
Commentator ſcems to be of opi- 


nion, that the child, whoſe nativity 


the Poct celebrates, is Aſinius Gal- 
lus, who might perhaps be born, 
when his father was conſul. But 
other learned men are of opinion, 
that the glories propheſied of this 
child, are greater, than could with 
decency be ſuppoſed to belong to a 
ſon of Pollio; and therefore that 
the child intended is more probably 
ſome near relation of Auguſtus him- 
ſelf, The authors of the Journal 
de Trevoux ſuppoſe it was Druſus, 
the ſon of Livia Druſilla, who was 
with child of him by her former 
huſband Tiberius Nero, when Au- 
guſtus married her. Thus Suetonius, 
& Liviam Druſillam matrimonio 
« Tiberii Neronis, et quidem 
„ praegnantem abduxit, dilexitque, 
* ect probavit unice, ac perſeve- 
„ ranter.“ But Dio Caſſius places 
the affection of Auguſtus to Livia, 


and his repudiating his former wife 


Scribonia, who had juſt born him a 


daughter, in the confiulſhip of Lu- 
cius Marcius Cenſorinus and C. 


Calviſius Sabinus, who were con- 


ſuls the year after Pollio; Ti & #n1- 
vieh, iv © Aouxics Te Mapxics 
Talos Eobiveg wanwoas « . Aon 


ag 


S N. de . 


Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras. 


they ſhall be fruſtrated, and de- 
* the world from perpetual. 


1 © *# 
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vag x, Tis Aloutas ip xero, 5 
gi Toro »y Thv ExpiCwviay TEXOUTEY 4 
gvydrpο ammipulars avJnjpepe. 
According to the ſame accurate 
author, it was in the following 
year, when Appius Claudius Pul- 
cher, and C. Norbanus Flaccus 
were Conſuls, that Auguſtus mar- 
ried Livia, who was then ſix months 
gone with child, by Tiberius Nero; 
EI & Arriou vr KAaudiov xy Tatou 
NupCavou ddr. . . Tara T6 
od vort tyivero, , Kaioap A- 
ora i ynανẽ nv ot Juya ne A Al- 
outoy Apouoou, 96 th re Toig iS 
iv To Neuf EYEYOver, H dau 
peta, Thy iv Maxedovig nrlay xate- 
xpnoals' yurn dt Toy Nepwvos, ped 
do oudiiÞuyer, wore kp. 29 
habt ye i ure para h She 
was delivered of Claudics Druſus 
Nero, whom Auguſtus returned to 
his proper father ; EZuvorxourz dt „ 
yu To Kaioaps, . Tixres KRM! 
Apoioov Nipwva' x aurov 6 Kiga 
aveinero, TO warp ru It 
is true indeed, that Druſus was in- 
tended to ſucceed Auguſtus, but not 
till after the death of Marcellus, 
and we find, that when Auguſtus 
married Livia he. was ſo far from 
looking upon the child as his own, 
that he ſent him away to his father 
Tiberius. Beſides the time of his 
birth will by no means agree with 
the time of writing this Eclogue, 
which was when Pollio was Conſul, 
Whereas Druſus was born under 


Claudius and Norbanus, fo that his 
mother could not even be with child 
of him during the conſulſhip of C. 
Aſinius Pollio. It is with much 
greater probability, that Catrou has 
aſſerted Marcellus, the ſon of Oc- 
tavia to be the child in- queſtion. 
In the year of Rome, ſays he, 
«© 714, when Aſinius Pollio and 
“ Domitius Calvinus were Con- 
& ſuls, the people of Rome com- 
“ pelled the Triumvirs Octavian 
and Anthony to make a durable 
e peace. between them. It was 
«© hoped, that thereby an end would 
«© be put to the war with Sextus 
% Pompey, who had made himſelf 
« maſter of Sicily, and by the in- 
6 terruption of commerce, had 
* cauſed a famine in Rome. To 
% make this peace the more firm, 
„they would have Anthony, whoſe 
wife Fulvia was then dead, marry 
« Octavian Caeſar's ſiſter Octavia, 
* who had lately loſt her huſband 
„ Marcellus, and was then big 
„ with a child, of which ſhe was 
« delivered, after her marriage 
„ with Anthony, This child re- 
6 tained the name of his own fa- 
„ ther Marcellus, and as Jong aa 
« he lived, was the delight of his 
* uncle Octavian, and the hope of 
© the Roman people, It is he that 
t is the ſubject of this Eclogue. 
“ Virgil addrefles it to Pollio, who 
„ was at that time Conſul, and 
„thereby makes a compliment to 
«© Caeſar, Anthony, Octavia, and 
« Pollio, all at once. The Mar- 
. 6 cellus, 
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and, bam feof gods, Ile Deiim vitam accipiet, Diviſque videbit a 
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46 cellus whoſe birth is here cele- 
<« brated, is the fame whoſe death 
« is lamented by Virgil in the ſixth 
& Aeneid. The Poet borrows what 
« was predicted by the Cumacan 
« Sibyl, concerning Jeſus Chriſt ; 
46 nid applies It to this child.“ This 


learned Jeſuit is ſo confident of the 


truth of his aſſertion, that he has 
made no ſcruple to alter the uſual 
title of this Eclogue, and to call it 
Marcellus, Indeed the fitneſs. of 
Marcellus, to be the ſubject of our 
Eclogue, and the authority of one 
oo thtoughly verſed in the Roman 
Hiſtory as Catrou, would make one 
ſubſcribe almoſt implicitly to this 
ſyſtem. But befofe we give our en- 
tire aſſent to it, it may not be amiſs 
to conſider the weight of his argu- 
ments. 1. Dio relates, that 
« Octavia, the mother of Mar- 
& cellus, was married to Anthony, 
« jn the conſulſhip of Pollio, and 
« adds, that at the time of this 
4 marriage, ſhe was big with child 
& by Mareellus, her former huſ- 
« band, who was lately dead.” 
Dio does ſay expreſsly, that Octavia, 
the ſiſter of Auguſtus, was at that 
time married to Anthony, being 
then big with child ; »y 711 Or- 
ouiay thv Td Kaidapog ade\Þnv trum 
#2, 0 aig Gauri; irerheuTiNG, 3) 
XUouo ay po be 2. Ser- 
5 yius; on the ſixth book of the 
4% Aeneid, ſays Marcellus was 
« eighteen years old, when he 
& died at Baiae, Periit decimo odta- 


« %, in Baianso. Now Dio places 
& his death in the year of Rome 
„ 731, therefore reckoning back- 
« wards from 731 to 714, we 


„ ſhall find the eighteen years aſ- 


e ſigned by Servius. However, as 
Marcellus did not die till the lat- 
<« ter end of 731, he muſt have 
“ been near 19 when he died, 
« which is the age aſſigned him by 
“ F. Labbe, in his Chronology 


The words of Servius are, ie 


% decimo ſexto anno incidit in va- 


6 lJetudinem ; et periit decimo oc- 
4% tavo, in Baiano, cum aedilita- 
© tem gereret,” B 

learned writer's leave, if Marcellus 
was born in 714, he could but juſt 
have entered into his eighteenth 
in 731, Propertius, Who lived at 
the time, and ought to have known 
the true age of that illuſtrious young 
Roman, ſays he died in his twen- 
tieth year. 


& Occidit, et miſero ſteterat vigeſi⸗ 
„ mus annus.“ 


Catrou endeavours to get rid of this 
difficulty, by ſaying, * that, no- 
„thing is more obſcure, than the 
« ſignification of this line of Pro- 
© pertius. How can it be made 
* out, that feterat J annus 
*« means that Marcellus had reached 
«* his twentieth year? On the con- 
&© trary, it is more natural to un- 
66 derftand thereby, that his twen- 
tieth year was f 
« would never ſte it, This is the 
L ſores 


ut, with that 


opt, and that he 
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Permixtos heroas, et ipſe videbitur illis ; 


| end ye bimfulf Pall be ſaen. by ' 
them, + * 


NO T ES. 


« force of the word fteterat, and 
« this expreſſion agrees with a per- 
© ſon, who is almoſt nineteen, 
« However, if Propertius did mean, 
« that Marcellus was twenty, it is 
& being very exact for a Poet, not 
te to miſtake one ſingle year,” As 
for the word fleterat, Catrou cer- 
tainly ſtrains it to a ſignification, 
that cannot be admitted. The 
word is not ſo obſcure, as he would 
have us believe. Sto applied to time, 


ſignifies the appointed time, decreed 


by fate for our death. In this ſenſe 
it is plainly uſed by Virgil, in the 
tenth Aeneid; | 


&« Stat ſua cuique dies, breve et ir- 
5 reparabile tempus ' 
«© Omnibus eſt vitae.“ 


Therefore the words of Propertius 
evidently mean, that Mafcellus died 


in his twentieth year; ſo that I do 


not ſee any other way of getting rid 
of this difficulty, than by ſuppoling, 
that Propertius, as a Poet, did not 
think himſelf obliged to be exact to 
a year or two. Catrou mentions 
another objection againſt his ſyſtem, 
* Marcellus was Aedile, the year 
„ain which he died, and at that 
© time Tiberius was only a 
& But, according to Paterculus, 
« Tiberius was then nineteen : 
therefore Marcellus muſt at leaſt 
«© have been twenty, becauſe he 


had a ſuperior to that of 
Tiberius. Otherwiſe Auguſtus 
<©* muſt have preferred the younger 


before the elder,” To this ob- 


jection Catrou gives the following 
anſwer ; ** Marcellus was near nine- 
« teen as well as Tiberius. Au- 
«* guſtus had a mind to have both 
* theſe offices in his own family. 
« He gives the fuperior office to his 
nephew, who had 83 matried 
his daughter Julia, in preference 
«* to the ſon of his wife, What 
«© reaſon is there to be ſurprized at 
e this; For my part, I take the 
opinion of F. Labbe to be fo far 
6e preferable to that of F. Salien, 
te that I ſhould embrace it, even 
* though I was not intereſted as 1 
* am, to eftabliſh Marcellus the 
& hero of this Eclogue.” This 
ſeems to be a ſufficient anſwer to the 
objection: only the learned father 


has ſtrained the point a little too 


far, in making Marcellus and Ti- 
berius to be of the ſame age; for 
Tiberius muſt have been two years 
older, than the hero of this Ec- 
logue.. Thus far I have confidered 
the arguments, which Catrou uſes 
in ſupport of his ſyſtem, and the 
objections brought againſt it, with 
the utmoſt impartiality, T ſhall 
now beg leave to examine a citcum- 
ſtance or two, which perhaps may 
ive ſome light into this difficulty. 

Dio tells us, that when Auguſtus 
was Conful the tenth time, together 
with C. Norbanus, that is, in the 
year of Rome 730, there was a de- 
cree of the Senate made, that Mar- 
cellus ſnould then have à ſeat in the 
ſenate, and leave to ſue for the 
Conſulfhip ten years before the law- 
ful age; and that Tiberius 
e 
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with his father's virtues, 


NOTES, 


have leave to ſue for any office five 
years before the uſual time; where-. 
upon the former was immediately 
made Aedile, and the latter Quae- 
ſtor ; To Te Man Bovhevew T6 
iv Tois tclęalnymioi, xa THY b rarti- 
av di Hav lo treow Trip tve vH vo, 
eurnou » v Tigi, wirre weo 
zd rns agxns irt 70 urs rere 
Tolnoo tdi x Wagaxenus Ye 
Euros u, Taping, inciveg dt, do- 
aud, ameduxFnoav, But though 
555 ſcems to ſay, that by this de- 
cree, Marcellus had liberty to ſue 
for the Conſulſkip only, before the 
uſual! time, we mult certainly un- 
derſtand, that it extended to other 
offices; elſe it cquld have had no 
effect in procuring the Aedileſhip. 
It is not certainly agreed by the Cri- 
ticks, what was the legal age for 
obtaining theſe offices, Liphus ſays 
a Quaeftor was to be twenty-five, 
and an Aedile twenty-ſeven or 
twenty-eight, The learned Dr 
Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the 
Roman Senate takes the Quagſlorian 
age, which was the ſame with the 

enatorian, to have been thirty years 
compleat, We have ſcen already, 
that Tiberius was born Nov. 16, 
712. Therefore he could be no 
more than eighteen years compleat, 


- when he was choſen Quaeſtor, But 


he was allowed to ſue for that office 
five years before the legal time; 
therefore he was to have leave to do 
that at eighteen which others might 
do at twenty-three, This falls 


ſhort of the loweſt Quaeſtorian age 
that has been ſuppoſed, by two 
years. To reconcile this difficulty, 
we muſt have recourſe to another 
paſſage in Dio, where Maecacnas 
adviſes Auguſtus to alter the laws 
relating to the age of magiſtrates, 
ſo as to reduce it to that which is 


aſſigned by Lipſius; for he would 


have the Senatorian age to be twenty- 
five, and the Praetorian thirty; 
Es ot To ouvidptov .I HEI 
.. « + TOpuleVTouTE Try dye 
poets, 1 qnuaęicailes, clear 
YeiTwoov, TENKOITOUTAL YEVOphEVOLS 
It appears by this, that there was a 
conſultation about that time con- 
cerning the alteration of theſe laws, 
and we may conclude that twenty- 
three was then ſettled to be t 
Quaeſtorian age; for otherwiſe Ti- 
berius could not have been made 
Quaeſtor in 730. Now if Mar- 
cellus was born about the latter end 
of 714, the year of Pollio's Con- 
ſallip, he was ſixteen in 730. He 
was enabled to ſue for an office ten 
years before the uſual time; which 
made him equal to twenty- ſix, three 
years more than "Tiberius, which 
difference. we find to have been be- 
tween the Aediles and Quaeſtors. 
Thus it ſeems highly probable, that 
Auguſtus had firſt ſettied the age of 
a Quaeſtor to be twenty-three, and 
that of an Aedile to be twenty-ſix, 
about the year of Rome 725, for it 
was in that year that Maecaenas 
gave the advice aboye-mentioned, 
and that after werds, ui the year 
7 39s 
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At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 


Bat yo thee, O child, all 
the earth gur forth ber A 
gifts, witheut culture, 
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730, being willing to adyance his 


nephew and ſon-in-law to thoſe 


dignities, he procured the decree to 


be made, that Marcellus who was 
then ſixteen, might ſue for the 


Aedileſhip ten years before the uſual 
time, and that Tiberius, Who was 
then eighteen, might do it five 
years before the uſual time, which 
enabled them to enjoy the reſpective 
offices, to which he intended to 
promote them. This appears to 
me to be a ſtrong confirmation of 
Catrou's ſyſtem, as it makes it 
bighly probable, that Marcellus 
was born about the latter end of the 


year of Rome 714, and conſe- 


quently, that he was the Hero of 


the Eclogue now under conſideration. 

10. Caſta fave Lucina.] Lucina 
is the goddeſs preſiding over child- 
birth. Some will have her to be 
the ſame with Juno, becauſe the 
women in labour uſed to call upon 
Juno Lucina for help. But Cicero, 
in his ſecond. book de Natura Des- 
rum, tells us expreſsly, that ſhe is 
the Moon, whom the Greeks call 
Lucina and Diana, and the Romans 
Juno Lucina. He adds, that ſhe 
preſides over child-birth, becauſe 
the time of pregna is counted 
by the gi I the Moon ; 
and mentions a jeſt of Timaeus, 
who having related in his Hiſtory, 
that the temple of the Epheſian 
Diana was burnt, on the ſame night 
that Alexander was born, added, 
that it was no wonder, when Diana 
choſe to be from home, to attend 


- 


the labour of Olympias; Luna 
* lucendo nominata fit : eadem 
% eſt enim Lucina, Itaque ut 
apud Graecos Dianam, eamque 
© Luciferam, fic. apud noſtros Ju- 
© nonem Lucinam in pariendo in- 
e yocant : quae quidam Diana 
* omnivaga dicitur, non a venando, 
„ ſed quod in ſeptem numeratur 
“ tanquam vagantibus, Diana dicta, 
“ quia noCtu quaſi diem efficeret, 
«© Adhibetur autem ad partus, quod 
«© ji matureſcunt aut ſeptem non- 
„ nunquam, aut plerumque novem 
© Junae curſibus: qui quia menſa 
„ſpatia conficiunt, menſes nomi- 
“ nantur, Concinne quidem, ut 
„ multa, Limaeus; qui cum in 
& hiſtoria dixiſſet, qua nocte natus 
Alexander eſſet, eadem Dianae 
„ Epheſiae templum deflagraviſſe, 
e adjunxit minime id eſſe miran- 
dum, quod Diana, cum in partu 
„ Olympiadis adeſſe voluiſſet, ab- 
6 fuiſſet domo.“ Catullus alſo, in 
his Ode to Diana, ſays expreſsly, 
that ſhe is Juno Lucina, Trivia, 
and the Moon ; 


&« Tu Lucina dolentibus, 
6c 0 dicta puerperis, 
Tu potens Trivia, et notho es 
« Picta lumine Luna. 
& Tu curſu dea menſtruo 
& Metiens iter annuum, 
« Ruſtica agricolae bonis 


« Tea frugibus exples.” 


Virgil.uſes the epithet caſa, becauſe 
Diana was a virgin, We may ob- 
| ſerve, 


* 
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ſerve, by the invocation of Lucina 
here, that the child was not yet 
born. | 

Tuus jam regnat Apollo.) Apollo 
was the brother of Diana, which 
ſeems to be the cauſe why tuus is 
here uſed, thy own Apollo, that is, 


thy brother Apollo. Servius ſays, the 


Poet here alludes to the laſt age, 
which the Sibyl had ſaid, ſhould be 
under the Sun; and at the ſame 
time to Auguſtus, to whom a ſta- 
tue was erected, with all the diſtinc- 


tions of Apollo, He obſerves alſo, 


that Octavia, the ſiſter of Au- 
ſtus, was thought to be meant by 
ina, La Cerda mentions ano- 


ther opinion, - that Apollo himſelf 
might be then faid to reign, be- 
| cauſe his prophecies, by the mouth 


of the Sibyl were then fulfilled : 
but he himſelf ſeems to think that 
Auguſtus is meant, Ruaeus thinks, 
that Apollo himſelf is intended, 
whoſe prophecies were now ful- 
filled. Catrou is fully perſuaded, 
that Lucina and Apollo are Octavia 
and Auguſtus, © That illuſtrious 
lady, ſays he, had all the cha- 
<< rafters of the chaſte goddeſs, 
„The regularity of her conduct 
«© was always without reproach, 
« She is invited to caſt a favourable 
* look on Marcellus in his birth, 
as the child will ſoon be invited 
% to ſmile on his mother. The 
* allegory of Lucina and Apollo, 
applied to Octavia and Caeſar, 
has ſcmething noble and happy 
* init, It is eaſy to perceive Cac- 


far under the figure of Apollo: 


* the Triumvir was fond of being 
*- honoured under the name of this 
„god. The preceding year he 
* had erected a temple to him; and 
„ as Anthony had taken the name 
© of Bacchus, Octavian took the 
* name and the ſymbols of Apollo, 
* It would have — an indiſere- 
tion in the Poet, to have made 
© uſe of the word regnat, if he 
& had applied it directly, and with- 
© out a metaphor to Caefar, But 
he applies it immediately to A- 
„ pollo, and it was a received term, 
in ſpeaking of a planet or of a 
« conſtellation.” That Octavia was 
a lady of the ſtricteſt virtue is cer- 
tain; but it does not ſeem to be a 
conſequence of her virtue, that ſhe 
was to be invoked under the name 
of Lucina, to favour her own de- 
livery, which ſeems to be a very 
odd imaginatien, Nor will the 
child be invited to ſmile on his mo- 
ther, but to know his mother by 
her ſmiling on-bim. See the note 
on ver. 60. As for the temple of 
Apollo, if we may believe Dio Caſ- 
ſius, it was after the ſea fight at 
Actium, that Auguſtus made oſ- 
ferings to that deity, who was pe. 
culiarly worſhipped at Actium, and 
builded a larger temple for him, 
which was not finiſhed till twelve 
years after this Eclogue was written. 
As for Anthony the ſame author 
tells us, that it was after the peace 
made between Auguſtus and him, 
that he went into Greece, and took 
upon him the name of anothet᷑ Bac- 
chus, in which the people were * 
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of humouring him, and the Athe- 


nians carried it ſo far as to make a 
match between the new Bacchus 
and their goddefs Minerva, An- 


thony approved of the marriage, 


ing the name of Bacchus was 
not till after the time of writing 
this Eclogue, and the building of 
the temple of Apollo was many 
years aſter that. Some have been 
ſo weak as to imagine, that the 
Poet here alludes to a famous ſup- 
per mentioned by Suetonius, where 
Auguſtus and his friends took upon 
themſelves the character of ſeveral 
deities, and Auguſtus that of Apollo, 
which is highly improbable. This 
ſtory is not very authentic, accord- 
ing to Suetonius himſelf, and if 
Auguſtus had this frolick, it was in 
private; ©** Coena quoque ejus ſe- 
„ cretior in fabulis fuit.” It was 
performed, when there was a ſcar- 
city in the city, which might pro- 
bably be that which happened ſoon 
after the agreement between Au- 
guſtus and Anthony, and therefore 
might not happen ſoon enough to 
ive riſe to any expreſfion in this 
logue. It was cenſured as an 
impious and profane action, by all 
that knew of it; and therefore, if 
there is any-truth at all in the ſtory, 
it cannot be imagined, that Virgil 
would compliment Auguſtus with 
the name of a deity, which he had 
aſſumed at a riotous entertainment, 
and had reaſon to be heartily a- 


and demanded of them a large ſum 
of money for her portion, Thus 
according to Dio, Anthony's tak- 


conceived him 


ſhamed of, A better reaſon for 
Auguſtus to'be called Apollo, than 
any I have ſeen produced, might 
have been brought from the- begin- 
ning of the forty-fifth hook of Dio; 
where we are told, that one princi-, 
pal reaſon, why Julius Cacfar 
thought of making Auguſtus his 
heir, was that his mot Atty 
affirmed poſitively, that ſhe h 

by Apollo; that 
having ſlept in the temple of that 
god, the feemed to admit the em- 
braces of a. dragon, and that her 
reckoning went on duly from that 
time. But it ſeems not at all like- 
ly, that Virgil would have inſinu- 
ated in this Eclogue, which is de- 
dicated, to Pollio, that Auguſtus 
then reigned. Pollio was the friend 
of Anthony, and had a large ſhare 
in reconciling the two great Trium- 


virs. Now if Virgil would make 
his court to Pollio, he ſhould at leaſt 
have ſaid they reigned jointly. In 


truth I believe the complement was 
deſigned to Pollio himſelf. He was 
at that time the chief Magiſtrate, 
had a large ſhare in bringing about 
the reconciliation, was a patron of 
the Muſes, and a good Poet him- 
ſelf, Therefore Apollo might be 
faid to reign, when. one of his fa- 
vourite ſons was in ſo high a ſtation. 
It may be obſerved alſo, that the 
Poet immediately flides into the 
mention of Pollio's conſulſhip, as 
the appointed time for all theſe pro- 
miſed bleſſings. | * 
11. Te conſule.] Hete the Poet 
plainly points out the time, when 
| L 2 this 
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this Eclogue was written, It was 
in the conſulſhip of C. Aſinius Pol- 
lio, that is, in the year of Rome 

1 N | ; 
a 12. Pallis.] See the note on ver. 
84. of the third Eclogue. 

Magni menſes.] Servius ſays, the 
Poet altudes to the months July and 
Auguſt, which were ſo called in ho- 
nour of Julius and Auguſtus Cae- 
far, whereas their names were 
Quintilis and Sextilis before. But 
Ruacus juſtly obſerves, that this 
could not be true of Auguſt, which 
had not that name till after the 
death of Cleopatra, and the three 
triumphs of Auguſtus, nay not till 
the year of Rome 727. po here 
ſignifies illuſtrious; ſuch months, 
ſuch a time, as has not yet been 

known, 

13. Te duce, c.] The Poet 
having mentioned the conſulſhip of 
Pollio, immediately tells him, that 
under his conduct all the remains of 
the civil war ſhall be extinguiſhed. 
We ſee plainly, that Pollio is the 
perſon on whom Virgil depends, 
for putting a period to the civil wars, 
which he means by the wickedneſs 
of the Romans, ſceleris naſtri. In 
order to a full underſtanding of - this 
paſſage, let us conſider, as briefly 
as we can the ſtate of the Roman 
affairs at that time, The civil war 
between Julius Caeſar and Pompey 
began in the year of Rome 705, 
and notwithſtanding the defeat of 
Pompey, at Pharſalia, in the next 
year, it was not ended till about the 


latter part of 709. This ceſſation 
was but very ſhort; for in leſs than 
half a year, Julius Cacſar was mur- 


thered in the Senate-houſe, when 


he was Conſul the fiſth time. Im- 


meſdiately the Capitol was ſeized by 


the murtherers, the Farum filled with 
armed ſoldiers by Lepidus, and the 
whole city was in confuſion. Lepi- 
dus, who then had the command of. 
an army, intended, under pretence 
of avenging the death of Caeſar, 
to ſet up himſelf, Mark Anthony, 
who was Caeſar's collegue in t 
conſulſhip, brought the mangled 
corpſe into the Forym, ſhewed his 
wounds, and read his will to the 
people, in which he had made his 
nephew Octavius his heir in the firſt 
place, and Anthony, and Decimus 
Brutus, and ſome others of the 
murtherers, in the ſecond, and had 
left his gardens by the river ſide to 
the people, and thirty drachmas to 
cach of them. This raiſed a moſt 
violent tumult among the people, 
and an ardent deſire to revenge the 
death of that great man. This 
gave an opportunity to Anthony of 
aſſuming an almoſt arbitrary power, 
who finding Lepidus to be a perſon 
capable of giving him much diſtur- 
bance; made an alliance with him, 
beſtowing his daughter in marriage 
on the: ſon of Lepidus. Octavius 
was purſuing his ſtudies at Apollo- 
nia, having been ſent thither, with 
part of the army, to wait there for 
his uncle, who was preparing to 
make war againſt the . 
| N | ” 
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But being 


him his heir, he haſtened to Rome, 
where he was treated with con- 
tempt by Anthony, who looked 


upon him as a,mere boy, and one 


of no conſequence, Octavius there- 


fore joined with the Patrician party, 
and particularly with Cicero, who 


having conceived an implacable ha- 
tred againſt Anthony, ſupported the 


young man in_ oppoſition to him. 


ith this aſſiſtance, he ſoon levied 
an army, and together with the new 


Conſuls for the year 711, marched 
againſt Anthony, who then held 


Decimus Brutus beſieged in Mutina. 
The town was relieved, and An- 


thony put toflight, with the loſs of 
the two Conſuls, who fell in diffe- 
rent engagements. The Senate now. 
became jealous of Octavius, and 
endeavoured to depreſs him as much 
as they had before exalted him. 
They inveſted his enemies with 
power, giving the province of Ma- 
cedon to Marcus Brutus, one of 
Caeſar's murtherers, Syria to Caſſius 
another of them, and the com- 
mand of the navy to Sextus, the 
ſon/ of - Pompey. Octavius, being 
informed of theſe: alterations, came 
to an agreement with Anthony and 
Lepidus,, and marched back to 
Rome, where be was preſently 
choſen Conſul, and had the govern- 
ment of the city committed to him. 
He was then adopted into the fa- 
mily of Caeſar, and took upon him 
the name of | Caius. Julius Caeſar 
Octavianus, according to Dio. The 


informed of Caeſar's 
death, and of his having conſtituted. 


Senate, who did not know of the 
private agreement, that young Cae- 
ſar had made with Anthony and 
Lepidus, ſent him againſt them, and 
at the ſame time invited Brutus and 
Caſſius to march towards Rome. 
But Caeſar meeting with Anthony 
and Lepidus, had a private con- 
ference with them ; they agreed to 
divide the government between 
them, and by their joint intereſt, 
Lepidus was choſen Conſul for the 
enſuing year 712. The union of 
theſe three powerful perſons was 
called the Triumvirate. They re- 
turned ſeparately to Rome, each 
with his own army, and there put 
in execution the horrid agreement 
made between them, of putting all 
to death, whom each of them look 
ed upon as his enemy, and this withj- 
out the leaſt ap ce of mercy. 
It would be long and diſagreeable to 
relate the particulars of theſe ſnock- 
ing barbarities; how huſbands were 
betrayed by their wives, fathers by 
their ſons, and maſters by their 
ſlaves, into the hands of their mur; 
therers. It was made a capital 
crime to conceal any of the pro- 
ſcribed perſons, or even to ſhew 
any mark of ſorrow for their death. 
In the mean time Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius had gathered a conſiderable ar- 
my near Philippi, a city of Mace- 
don, on the confines of Theſſaly. 
Caeſar and Anthony marched againſt 
them: the battle was fought with 
fury on both ſides: the victory in- 
elined to the Triumvirs, and Caſſius 
firſt, and then Brutus, ſlew them- 
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ſelves. Many others, who either 
had been concerned in the murther 
of Julius Caeſar, or knew them- 
_ ſelves to be in the number of the 


proſcribed, or feared the hatred of. 


the Triumvirs, fell upon their own 
ſwords. The two conquerors now 
divided the world between them, 
making little account of Lepidus ; 
and. Anthony undertook to keep all 
quiet in Aſia, and Caeſar to do the 
ſame in Italy, engaging at the ſame 
time to ſettle the ſoldiers in the Ita- 
lian lands. This was performed in 
the year 713, when P. Servilius and 
Lucius, the brother of Mark An- 
thony, were choſen Conſuls. This 
divition of the lands drew a general 
hatred on Caeſar ; the ſoldiers be- 


ing generally diſcontented with the 
tion that was given them, and 


the lawful owners being juſtly exaſ- 
perated at the loſs of their eſtates. 
'T his gave an opportunity to Fulvia, 
the wife of Mark Anthony, who 
had a quarrel with Caeſar, and was 
a woman of a moſt turbulent ſpirit, 
to draw the diſaffected to her party. 

huſband's brother Lucius, the 


ſul, joined with her in endea- 


vouring to oppreſs Caeſar, who 


marched againſt them, and beſieged. 


them in Peruſia, a city of Hetruria, 
The town was ſtrong, and held out 
a long time: but it was taken the 
next year, in the ConſulſhipoF Do- 
mitius and Pollio. Fulvia eſcaped 
to her huſband, and endeavoured a 
reconciliation between him and Sex- 
tus Pompey ; and Caeſar ſoon re- 
duced all the other towns of Italy. 


Anthony, being incited by his 
wife, came to Italy againſt Caeſar, 
took Sipus, a town of Apulia, and 
laid ſiege to Brunduſtum, Agrippa 
re-took Sipus ; but Servilius Rullus, 
who was ſent to relieve Brunduſium, 
was ſuddenly attacked by Anthony, 
and routed, many of his ſoldiers 
being lain, and many alſo deſert- 
ing. Rome was now under the 
greateſt terror; the flames of civil 
war were now breaking out with 
freſh fury: nothing leſs than new 
battles, proſcriptions, and murthers, 
were to be apprehended. But it 
happened very luckily that Fulvia, 
who had a chief hand in blowing 
up the flame died; whereupon Pol - 
lio the Conſul, who was a great 
friend of Anthony, and deſirous to 
recal him from the luxurious life, 


which he had learned in Aſia and, 


Egypt, projected a reconciliation 
Maecaenas alſo, who had no ſeſs 
regard for Caeſar, did his endea- 
vour to bring him to a reconciha- 
tion. This was happily effected by 
the joint concurrence of theſe two 
worthy perſons; and as a pledge of 
their agreement, Octavia, Caeſar's 
beloved ſiſter, was married to An- 
thony. It was hoped, that this 
lady, who had all the ornaments as 
well as virtues of her ſex, would be 
able to draw Anthony from bis li- 
centious way of living. She was 
then with child by her former huſ- 
band, Marcellus, and it can hardly 
be doubted, but that it was this un- 
born child, that Virgil alluded to in 
this Eclogue, Caeſar and Anthony 

entered 
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entered Rome in great triumph to- 
gether, and nothing leſs than the 
moſt ſolid and happy peace was then 

expected. It was to this peace 
therefore, that our Poet aſcribed 
the happineſs of the golden age; 
and to Pollio, the chief author of 
it, that he dedicated the Poem un- 
der conſideration. Since he had 
performed an action of ſuch impor- 
tance, as the reconciliation of theſe 
great and powerful enemies, he 
might juſtly tell his patron, that 
what little ſparks now remained of 
the civil wars, would be eaſily ex- 
tinguiſhed under his conduct. Whe- 
ther it ſucceeded according to the 
Poet's expectation or not, is not my 
buſineſs here to examine. I have 
taken upon me to explain the mean- 
ing of my author; but not to ſhew, 
that he was endued with the ſpirit of 
prophecy, 

Siqua manent, &c.) There were 
ſtill ſome remains of the civil war ; 
for Sextus Pompey at that time re- 
tained the ſhips, which had been 
put under his government, and in- 
felted the coaſts. of Italy. Virgil 
expreſſes. his hope, that Pollio will 
by his prudence compoſe this diffe- 
rence alſo, fince he had juſt effected 
a more difficult reconciliation,,  ' 

15. Ille Deum vitam accipiet, Ic. 
He now turns his diſcourſe, to the 
infant, and predicts his future glories. 

Heſiod, in his, deſcription of the 
golden age, ſays,. they lived like gods. 
Catrou obſerves, - that Virgil 
* would not rave ſpoken thus of a 


* ſon of Pollio. As for Marcellus, 
4 ſays he, it is probable, that Cae- 
„ ſar cauſed him to be brought up 
* as his own ſon, from the very 
% moment of his birth. He was 
„ his own nephew, and he bad no 
* ſon, We know that he adopted 
„Marcellus; and as biſtory has 
© not pointed out the time of this 
„ adoption, we may believe, and 
„ Virgil inſinuates it, in this Ec- 
% logue, that it was from the very 
© time of his birth. In ſhort, 
„would he have given up the hope 
c of his family to the education and 
& diſcretion of Anthony? In this 
#* ſenſe therefore Virgil ſays, that 
Marcellus was going to live a- 
“ mongſt gods and heroes. He had 
„the blood of both in his veins, 
„being Caeſar by his mother, and 
„Marcellus by his father.” But 
this child does not ſeem to have been 
born at the time of writing this Ec- 
logue. It is however not impoſſible, 
that Auguſtus ſhould adopt him, 
even before bis birth. - We have 
ſeen already, that when he married 
Livia, he ſent the child as ſoon as 
born, to his, true father Tiberius. 
In the preſent caſe, Octavia had no 
former huſband living, to whom ſhe 
might return the child when born, 
It might therefore very probably be 
ſtipulated, that the infant ſhould. be 
returned to his neareſt relation, who 
was his mother's brother, Auguſtus, 
Nor is it improbable, that Auguſtus 
ſhould engage to make it his heir, 
if it proved a male, and he had no 
| we ſon 
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ſon of his own. Or perhaps it might 
be an article of the peace, that as 
Octavia was ſo nearly related to both 
the Triumvirs, being the ſiſter of 
one and wife of the other, and 
pledge of the peace itſelf, that the 
child of which ſhe was then preg- 
nant, ſhould be heir to both. But 
theſe are only conjectures, and are 
neither to be proved nor contradicted 
from hiſtory. It muſt be from ſuch 
an adoption, that Marcellus could 
claim any relation to the gods ; for 
Catrou forgets himſelf, when he 
ſays he had divine blood from his 
mother, Julius Caeſar derived his 
deſcent from Iulus or Aſcanius, the 
fon of Aeneas, the ſon of Venus: 
his ſiſter's daughter was married to 
Octavius, by whom ſhe had young 
Octavius, who was called alſo Octa- 
vianus, and Auguſtus Caeſar: there- 
fore Auguſtus was alſo of divine de- 
ſcent: but Octavia was the daugh- 
ter of Octavius by a former wife, 
and therefore a mere mortal, 
Diviſque videbit.] What the 
Poet here ſays concerning gods and 
heroes, feems to relate-rather to the 
zeneral deſcription of the golden 
age, than to any circumſtances, 
which can be ſuppoſed to have —_ 
happened at that time. We need 
only compare this paſſage with the 
ſixth and ſeventh verſes of the ninth 
chapter of Iſaiah, to be ſatisfied that 
either the Siby] or the Poet had ſeen 
that prophecy, * For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a ſon is 
« given, and the government ſhall 
„ he upon his ſh6ulder: and his 


& name ſhall be called Wonderful, 
& 'Counſellour, the everlaſting Fas 
**;ther, the Prince of peace. 

17. Patriis virtutibus.] By his 
father's virtues, I believe we muft 
underſtand thoſe of Auguſtus, who 
muſt already have adopted him, as 
was ſaid before. We cannot well 
underſtand him to mean thoſe of 
Anthony, his mother's huſband ; 
for his licentious life was too well 
known at that time, and gave great 
offence to Pollio himſelf. Nor can 
it well be ſuppoſed, that the Poet 
would thus expreſs himſelf of a ſon 
of Pollio, if that was the infant in- 
tended ;: for a prediction of his ſon 
becoming the ruler of the world, 
publiſhed under his patronage, would 
have expoſed both poet and patron 
to- danger, at a time when the 
Triumvirs were in full power, 

18. At tibi prima puer, &c,] He 
foretels the bleflings, which ſhall 
attend the birth of this infant, 

There is a very great ſimilitude 
between this paſſage and the follows 
ing quotation from Iſaiah ; 

The wilderneſs and the ſolitary 

& place ſhall be glad for them: and 
the deſert mal rejoice, and bloſ- 
* 1 as the roſe, chap. xxxv. ver. 

The glory of Lebanon ſhall 
6 — unto thee, the fir- tree, the 
pine- tree, and the box together, 
* chap. Ix. ver. 13. The wolf 
6 alſo ſhall dwell, with the lamb, 


and the leopard {hall lie down 

„ 'with the kid: and the calf, and 

&« the young lion, and the fatling 

together, and a little: child = 
66 
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<« lead — And a 
the bear ſhall feed, their young 
<< ones ſhall lie down together: and 
{© the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the 
* ox, And the ſucking child ſhall 

play upon the hole of the aſp, 
„ and the weaned child ſhall put 
„his hand on the adder's den, 
4 Ki. ver. 6, 7, 9. 

At tibi.] In the Roman ma- 
“ nuſcript, it is ac tibi; and after- 
«© wards again ac ſimul inſtead of at 
& ſimul but in all the other ancient 
5 manuſcripts,” it is at.” PrERIusõ. 

Nullo cultu.] The earth pro- 
ducing it's fruits without culture is 
05 4 of the cp on Thus 


66 1 quoque immunis, me 
intacta, nec ullis 

5*-Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat 
omnia tellus,” 


The yet-free earth did of her owne 


accord, 


Untorne with ploughs, all forts of fruit 
afford. NDYS. 


19. Errantes hederas.] The. epi- 
thet errantes expreſſes the creeping 
quality of ivy, which ſhooting roots 
from every joint, ſpreads itſelf over 


every thing, that it can lay hold on. 


the note on ver. 39, of the third 
Ivy was a plant uſed in 
the chaplets of poets, whence ſome 
think that Virgil propheſies, that 
this infant will become a great Poet, 
Thus in the ſeventh Eclogue ; 


105 


Br as foon-ar thou Jhalt- 


able to read the 
1 . — 1p op 
, .cr nome . * 
46 beben rat 
3 Poetam . 


„ Arcades,.. invidia rumpantur ut 


&« ilia Codro. 
« Aut fi ultra placitum bade 
„ paccartfrontemr © *© 
* Cirigite, ne vati noceat mala ln 
| eee dau 19230448 


Here we fon chat ivy and 88 
uſed together, as in the paſſage now 
under conſideration. But perhaps 
this — may be better explained, 
by ſuppoſing; that the i ivy growing 
up for the infant - rather, 
that he will. be celebrated by Poets, 
in which ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed 


in the 1 Telogue; 5 


— Accipe juſſis 
Carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc 


ſine tempora circum... 


«, Inter victrices hederam- tibi fer- | 


9 Pera lauros.” 191 "3 


Baccare.] That the Bacear, Bac- 
charis, or Baccaris was eſteemed an 
herb good againſt enchantments, is 
plain from the paſſage juſt nom 
quoted from the "cventh Eclogue. 
According to Dioſcorides, it is 2 
ſweet - ſmelling herb, that is uſed in 
garlands; the leaves of it are rough, 
and of a middle ſize between thoſe 
of violet and mullen: the ſtalk. is 
angular, about a cubit in height, 
with ſome appendages : the flower 
is white, inclining to purple, and of 
a ſweet ſmell: the roots 

thoſe of black hellebore, and ſmell 


very 


co 


low. 
to be the plant; but neither the 


taniſts of Mon 
the plant, which we call Plowman's 
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„i, Jam legere, et quae ſit poteris cognoſcere virtus; 
1 ne 


very like cinnamon: Bax xl Bo- 
win i} ivadns xe; eleParupoarxy* 
$5 rd PAs Tpaxia' iyi dos ixole 
puerats tov % Poo” xauno; de Y- 
vn 1 tos To des, I rorpaxtuc: 
u wa puh. avon & yurop- 
Sa, vronema,  ivwdn* figa ot 
Shell THI; rod h, tAAtbopou* 
tod TY b IHA. Pliny 
dus Hot deſcribed it; but he tells us, 
that the ſmell of it is very like cin- 
namon, and quotes the authority of 
Ariftephanes, to prove that it is not 
a Parbarous name, but a Greek 
one; ** Baccar q radices tan- 
4 tum odoratus eft, a quibuſdam 
& nardum ruſticum appellatum. 
« Unguenta ex ea radice fieri ſo- 
<« lita apud antiquos, Ariſtophancs 
& priſcae comoediae poeta teſtis eſt. 
20 Code quidam errore falſo bar ba- 
& ricamy eam appellabant. Odor 
* eft ei cinnamomo proximus,” Of 
the ſeveral plants which the Mo- 
derns have ſuppoſed to be the baccar, 
i id more eaſy to ſay which is not 
the plant, than which is. Some 
Have thought Clary to be the bac- 
tar; but it's root is not like the 
black Hellebore, nor has it any 
ſmell of cinnamon. Others have 
propoſed the Avens, or Herb Ben- 
net; but the flower of that is yel- 
Fox-glove is thought by ſome 


Form of the root nor the ſmell ſeem 
to agree with the baccar. Ihe Bo- 
ier would have 


Spikenard to be the baccar, whence 


tation of his Conyza major 


that herb is commonly called Bac- 


charis Monſpelienſlum : but it ſeems 
rather to be the Conyza of the An- 
cients, and is figured by Matthiolus 
under the name of Conyza major. 
This laſt learned author confeſſes in- 
genuouſly, that he never was ac- 
quainted with the true baccar, till 
Andreas Lacuna ſent him a dried 
ſpecimen of it, which he had ga- 
thered about Rome. This plant, 
as Lacuna affirms in his letter to 
Matthiolus, has every property af- 
cribed by the Ancients to the bac- 
car, Matthiolus has given a figure 


of it; but the authors ſince his 


time do not agree, even concerning 
the plant which he has figured, 
The general opinion ſeems to be, 
that it is only a different repreſen- 
or the 
Baccharis Manſpelienſium. To me 
they appear very different; and the 
Baccharis of Matthiolus ſeems ra- 
ther to repreſent ſome ſpecies either 
of Verbaſcum or Blattaria, I be- 
lieve it is the Blattaria purpurea 
C. B. the leaves of which reſemble 
the Conyza major Matthioli. But 
whether this is the true baccar of 
the Ancients or not, I dare not 
poſitively affirm, and am afraid the 
root does not greatly reſemble that 
of the black Hellebore. 

20. Colocaſia.] The Colocaſia is, 
without doubt, an Egyptian plant. 
Dioſcorides affirms, that it is the 
root of the Egyptian bean, which 
ſome call Pontick. It grows chiefly 
in Egypt, and is found in the lakes 
of Aſia and Cilicia, It has leaves 

8 as 
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Molli paullatim flaveſcer campus ariſta, 


the eld ſhall 


alle wth , 


as large as an umbrello, a ſtalk a 
cubit long, and of the thickneſs of 
a finger, a roſaceous flower, twice 
as big as a poppy. When the flower 
goes off, it bears huſks like little 
bags, in which a ſmall bean appears 
e the lid, in form of a bottle, 
which is called Ciborion or Cibotion, 
2 little ark, becauſe the bean is ſown 
on the moiſt earth, and ſo ſinks in- 
to the water. The root is thicker 
than a reed; it is eaten both raw 
and boiled, and is called Collocaſia. 
The bean is eaten green, and when 
it is dried it- turns black, and is 
bigger than the Greek bean: O & 
Ayu Küah,ðe ov k Tlovlixov 
aaνον WAtiolog ,t Al- 
vunle. xa iy Ac ot x1 i Kin 
iv Tais Mpvaus fupioxelai ine d 
Pane wiyn ws Wiraoo, xavagy d 
T1X vaio eps daxturov 70 Wax 
Ai Nos di podoxpour i H,) 
reg anavFrou Dig Proxia Wap 
TAnTia Nινν,ẽuh ig, iv ois xc ucg 
fpprepo; unrepaipwy T6 Winua we WopuPe- 
AvE* xaMitas d xicwpov 1 Ae 
dig T0 Tiv H Toy xvapou Yiveo- 
Jay avlov whSeuive av ieuobwnu, 
zero Th Us To Iduę aPrepaivo' fige di 
ured]; Way uripa x4)dfpev gpg 
vc Odi Te x KoAAoxache 
KaNouwirn* 0 d xαEẽ,ę (Wepuoxerat 
phiv xa) xAwpis Enpa DEI d yiveray 

Nas" xa prigov TOY ENAMEL. 
| heophraſtus tells us, that the Egyp- 
tian bean grows in marſhes and lakes ; 
the ſtalks, at the longeſt, are four 


cubits, and of the thickneſs of a 
finger, and reſembling a reed, with- 
out joints; it has diviſions on the 
inſide, like a lily, It beats à head 
at the top, like a honey-comb; with 
one bean in each cell, appearing à 
little above it, in number about 
thirty. The flower is twice as big 
as that of a poppy, and of the co- 
lour of a roſe: the head riſes aboys 
the water, A great leaf grows by 
each bean. . . . , The root is thicker 
than the largeſt reed, and has divi- 
ſions like the ſtalk. It is eaten raw 
and boiled and roaſted, by the in- 
habitants of the marſhes, Tt grows 
ſpontaneouſly in great plenty. It is 
alſo ſown in the mud, with plenty 
of chaff, that it may ſink down, 
without corrupting ; and thus they 
make their plantations of beans. ', , 
It grows alſo in Syria and Cilicia 2 
'O & Kiawos Odilai ply iv ro Hurt 
x TC Ayjaveus' xa & euros 
Ui ul d puaxporalog tis rirſapas 
WHY £5" We X05 d d, ruN,ç,t. 7 
pores di xoAdjuyp H, | menps] 
a yours d , it ied Nn 
$16)0u dei) npivers d ueiαε reg npivors* 
ini Toiry d 1 u wapopuors oÞn- 
x49 TepsPepes* Xa; iv ix y Tov xur- 
T&puy XVap.os frrxpoy VIEpaipiy Au 
wog d of wN)“ lol TpiatxorIa* To ds 
dog dmMacioy n purines” XP 
ot 0paciey pedo xaraxopis 


s* ird d 
Tou datos 1 nudia* wapaPiilas & 
Oe pryune wap LM rv ud 
jv, + . H d piga waxylipe mol 
Kar jpaoy TV) ward ro, „ dia- 
F665 
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and the reddening cluſter _ Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 


hang as the unculti vatad thorn 


NOTES, 


4 J _— 
6116 Cotes Nuo To 13 ir You! 


& arp. Xa | Opens, v b, * 
alu. 29 06 ep! re tan, burg ory 


df daga 55 ; Gul Xelaoreatouc 
Tous vdH ena „ Tiverc ds ouTos 
Here 


$4 #34 


Gas either the 100 ptian — or 


any part of the plant is called Colo- 
caſia. But Pliny, as well as Dioſ- 
corides, affirms that they are the 
tame plant. He mentions the ſtalk 
as the part that is eaten, ſays the 
tans uſed the leaves to drink 

dut of, and adds, that in his time 
it was planted in Italy; “In Ace- 
5 © Eypto nobiliflima eft Colocafia, 
Th — Cyamon aliqui vocant. 
anc e Nilo metunt, caule cum 

& cuctus eſt araneoſo in mandendo, 
6, thyrſo autem, qui inter folia e- 
*, micat, ſpectabili, foliis latiſſi- 
« mis, etiam fi arboreis compa- 
« rentur, ad ſimilitudinem eorum 
4% quae perſonata in noſtris omni- 
* bus vocamus. Adeoque Nili 
« ſj dotibus gaudent, ut implexis 
4% Colocaſtae foliis in variam ſpeciem 
«* vaſorum, potare gratiſſimum ha- 
« beant., Seritur jam haec in Ita- 
« lia,” We find this plant men- 
tioned alſo by Herodotus, WhO does 
not call it either cyamss or colocaſia, 
but i lily ; and ſpeaks of it imme- 


diately after the Lotos, which he 


calls a lily alſo. There grow in the 
Nile, ſays he, other. Lilies alſo re- 


Koala pia. ja zu x6; wehe d- ſembling Roſes, The fruit of theſe 


ranaloc oV A GANG, lac M 
& 1)" rende 60 lh Wpos- 
70 ner mas Ye u preivos 3 c 


grows upon different ſtalks, pro- 


ceeding from the ſame root, and re- 
ſembles the combs of waſps. It 


has ſeveral ſeeds, of the bigneſs of 
the kernels of olives, ſticking to- 
gether ; which are eaten.cither green 
or dry; *Eol: d x 4 xpivea po- 
Jour, tpuPepia, i TW Worapuy vun 
ute 10% ra * 3 wv 0 vp ros t 
any hun. wa/Pvopivy i ex rie 1 
Yivere xnpi Dm idiny pporeTaTOY 
& TOT rare do Te Tupny Hains 
Eyiveras a puera- ot N a 


rah rad ra x di Proſper Al- 
pinus, in his book de Plantis Aegypti, 
aſſures us, that the Egyptian name 
of this plant is Culcas, which the 
Greek writers might eaſily change 
to the more agreeable found of Co- 
lacaſia. He ſays, no plant is bet- 
ter known, or in more uſe among 
them ; the root of it being eaten 
as commonly as turneps among us. 
But he ſeems to queſtion, whether 
it is the ſame with the Egyptian 
Bean of the Greek Authors, be- 
cauſe he could never meet with any 
one, that had ſeen either ſtalk, flower, 
or fruit of it, Howeyer, by the 
figure which he has given of the 
leaves, it is the plant, which C. 
Bauhinus has called Arum maximum, 
Aegyptiacum, quad wvulgo Colocafia. 
But whether this Arum is the very 


Egyptian Bean of Theophraſtus, is 
not 
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NOTES. 


not greatly material to our preſent 
purpoſe, ſince it is certain, that it 
is the Culcas of the modern Egyp- 
tians, and the Colocaſia, which be- 
gan to be planted in Italy in Vir- 
gil's time. When this Eclogue was 


written the Colocaſia was a rarity, 
newly brought from Egypt; and 
therefore the Poet ſpeaks of it's 


wing commonly in Italy, as one 
of the glories of the golden age, 
which was now expected to return. 

Acantho.] The Acanthus here 
meant is the Acacia, an Egyptian 
tree, from which we obtain the 
Gum Arabic. See the note on ver. 
119. of the ſecond Georgick. 

21. Ipſac.] The Commentators 
obſerve, that ipſae, in this place, is 
very expreſſive, and anſwers to 
euros in Greek; ſo that ip/ae ca- 
pellae ſignifies as much as aura, 
and a9 iaures, that is, of their 
own accord, 

Diſtenta.] This epithet expreſſes 
the fullneſs of the dug, which 
makes it ſtrut, Thus Lucretius, 


& Hinc feſſae pecudes pingues per 
5 pabula lacta 

© Corpora deponunt, et candens 
* lafteus humor 

& Uberibus manat diſtentis:“ 


and Horace, 


00 Claudenſque textis cratibus lae- 


tum pecus, ; 
Diſtenta ſiccet ubera.” | 


* . 
oy 
* * 


22. Nec magnos metuent armenta 


=— 


leones.] This is plainly taken from 
_— as are alſo ſome verſes of the 
ibyl to the ſame purpoſe, quoted 
by Lactantius. - NOTES as 
23. Ipſa tibi blandos, c.] Some 
of the Commentators will have it, 
that the Poet here alludes to a ſtory, 
which is told concerning his own 
nativity; that a twig of poplar 
being planted when he was 
ſoon grew up to be a tall tree. But 
a poplar does not bear any beautiful 
flowers: fo that, allowing the ſtory 
to be true, this paſſage does not 
ſeem to — it. "XA 
24. Occidet et s.] *“ The 
“ Sibyl had uſed — in 
an evident prophecy of the com- 
ing of Chriſt, Virgil has tranſ- 
c“ ferred it to the birth of Saloninus. 
“% Sannazarius has uſed it in it's 
proper ſenſe ; 


O Occidet et ſerpens, miſeros qua⸗ 


„prima parentes 
« Eluſit, portentificis imbuta venenis,” 


La CERDA. / 


Fallas herba veneni.] He does 
“not mean the cicuta, with which 
every one is acquainted, but that 
„ Sardinian plant, which being 
„like apiaſtrum, deceives people: 
or the aconite, as in the ſecond 


„ Georgick ; 
Nec mie fallunt aconita 
„ legentes.” SERVIUS, 


Adiaſtrum is what we call Baum. 
See the note on ver. 63. of the 
| fourth 
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" foeefteprof the ancient froud, 


$ NOTES, 


fourth Georgick. Pliny ſays this 
herb is poiſonous in Sardinia ; ** A- 
4 piaſtrum Hyginus quidem meliſ- 
46 ſophyllon appellat. Sed in con- 
< fefla damnatione eſt venenatum 
<< in Sardinia,” If the Poet did 
mean any particular herb, I ſhould 
underſtand him of the aconite, which 
ſeems to be confirmed by the verſe, 
that Servius has quoted. Ruacus is 
of opinion, that he. means all vene- 
mous herbs in general, 

25. Aſyrium vulgo naſcetur Amo- 
2un.} In the Lombard manu- 
« ſcript, it is Afyrium et vulgo. 
% Jut the ſentence is neat and ele- 
« gant, without the copulative 
„particle.“ PizrIUs, _- | 
— ſays the Amomum is a ſweet- 
ſmelling plant, which grows only 
in Aſſyria. But ſo far is it from 
growing only in Aſſyria, that it is 
not ſaid by any of the ancient wri- 
ters of Natural! Hiſtory, to grow in 
Aſſyria at all. See the note on ver. 
$89, of the third Eclogue. It is 
well known to be cuſtomary with 
Poets, and particularly Virgil, to 
extend the names of countries as 
far as poſſible. We have ſeen, in 
the notes on the firſt Eclogue, that 
the empire of the Parthians is ex- 
| tended to the utmoſt bound, that it 
ever reached, In the ſame manner 
we muſt underſtand Aſſyria in this 
place, the greateſt extent of which 
empire, it may not be amiſs to de- 
ſcribe on this occaſion. We read, 
in the ſecond book of Kings, that 
Sennacherib, king of Aſſyria, ſent 
this meſſage to Hezekiah; Let 


* not thy God, in whom thou 


6 truſteſt, deceive ' thee; ſaying, 


&. Jeruſalem ſhall not be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Aſ- 
& ſyria, Behold thou haſt heard 
what the kings of Aſſyria have 
done to all lands, by deſtroying 
„them utterly; and ſhalt thou be 
delivered? Have the gods of the 
nations delivered them which 
&© fathers have deſtroyed, as Go- 
“ zan, and Haran, and Rezeph, 
and the children of Eden which 
© were in Thelaſar? Where is the 
* king of Hamath, and the king 
* of Arpad, and the king of the 
city of Sepharvaim, of Henah 
„and Ivah?” Gorzan is ſituated on 
the Caſpian ſea, 'Haran was one of 
the royal ſeats of the kings of Meſo- 
potamia, Rezeph was a City of Sy- 
ria, T helafar was a city of Baby- 
lonia, Hamath and Arpad were 
cities of Syria, Sepharvaim was a 
city on the river Euphrates, between 
Babylon and Nineveh. Iſaiah alfa 
puts theſe words into the mouth of 
the king of Aſſyria; “ Is not Cal- 
* no as Carchemiſh? is not Ha- 
% math as Arpad? is not Samaria 
«© as Damaſcus?” Calno was 2 
city, where Bagdad now ſtands, 
and gave name to a Jarge region 
called Chalonitis. In the ſecond 
book of Kings, ch. xvi. we find 
that Tiglath-pileſer took Damaſcus, 
and carried the people to Kir, which 
was a City and large region of Me- 
dia, and muſt therefore have been 
conquered beſore that time by the 
Aſſyrians. In ch. xvji. we find that 
Shalmaneſer 
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Shalmaneſer ** took Samaria, and 


carried Iſrael away into Aſſyria, 


% and placed them in Halah and in 
« Habor, by the river of Gozan, 


„ and in the cities of the Medes; 


and that ** the king of Aſſyria 
«© brought men from Babylon, and 
« from Cuthah, and from Ava, 
« and from Hamath, and from 
“ Sepharvaim, and placed them in 
« the cities of Samaria, inſtead of 
ce the children of Iſrael.“ Halah 
and Habor are by ſome thought to 
be Colchis and Iberia, and by others 
to be a region between Aſſyria and 
Media. 'Guthah is Suſiana, Ezra 
mentions the Dinaites, Apharſath- 
chites, Tarpelites, Apharſites, Ar- 
chevites, Babylonians, Suſanchites, 
Dehavites, and Elamites, as the na- 
tions that had been tranſplanted to 
the cities of Samaria, The Aphar- 
ſathchites were a people, that in- 
habited the bottom of the moun- 
tains next to Aſſyria; the Arche- 
vites were on the eaſt of Paſitigris, 
between Apamia and the Perſian 
gulph : the Sufanchites were the 
people of Cuthah, or Sufiana ; and 
the Elamites were the Perſians. We 
read alſo in the twentieth chapter of 
Ifaiah, that the king of Aſſyria con- 
quered Egypt and Ethiopia, Thus 
the Aſſyrian empire contained not 
only Aſſyria properly ſo called; but 
alſo Armenia, Media, Suſiana, part 
of Perſia, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, 

ilicia, Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Therefore the Amomum 
being confefledly a plant of Arme- 


nia and Media, which were ſor- 


therefore it is one of the glories of 
this age, that ſo rare a plant would 
be made common. u e 

26. At ſimul heroum, &c.) The 
Poet having declared the 3 
that ſhall attend the birth of 'tHis ex- 
pected child, deſcribes thoſe, which 
ſhall accompany his youth, Other 
ſigns of the Golden Age ſhall ap- 
pear; but it ſhall not yet be per- 
fectly reſtored, Navigation, Agri= 
culture, and War ſhall not yet en- 
tirely cenfr. 4 

Heroum laudes, c.] Servius in- 
terprets the praiſes of heroes to 
mean Poetry, the actions of his fa- 
ther Hiſtory, and the knowledge of 
virtue Philoſophy; and obſerves, 
that theſe ſciences are placed in the 
proper order, in which a youth 
ought to ſtudy them. XY 

acta parentis.] If Marcellus 
was the ſubje& of this Eclogue, as 
ſeems moſt probable ; by his father 
muſt be meant Auguſtus, who ſeems 
to have adopted him, even before 
his birth: unleſs any one will ſuppoſe, _ 
that the Poet means A „ who 
was an intimate friend of Pollio, and 
had really performed many - great 
actions. But I believe the Poet ra- 
ther — ——— ———— 

Parentis.] Pierius found paren- 
tum in the Roman manuſcript, 
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28. Molli. . arifta.] Sarvicy 
interprets molli, fertili La Cerda, 
renders it matura et coadta, and ſays 
that we may uſe, ava mollis and a 
_ _ to expreſs. ripe gr 

apples, in imitation of 

uacus alſo interprets it — 
— ariflr. Dr. n. bp tran» 
ſlates i it, : 


* Rig r — the helds 
0 ſhall wave,” | 


6 80 molli » be, is interpreted 
the — 3 and 
« though it may ſeem ſtrange, ſince 
< corn is harden'd not foften'd by 
86 being ripe ; yet it muſt be con- 
4e ſider d that the word flaveſcit is 
< in the fame verſe, and that corn 
„ is not yellow till it is ripe. I 
& think molli therefore muſt relate 
to the taſte ; which is ſofter and 
4e mellower, as any fruit is riper.“ 
But, on the moſt careful examina- 
tion of all the numerous places, 
where this adjective has been uſed 
by Virgil, we ſhall not find a ſingle 
paſſage, in which it is uſed to ſig- 
niſy ripeneſs. The only inſtance 
that can be pretended, is ca/taneae 
= in the firſt Eclogue, ver. 82. 
the word has been ſhewn to 
e another ſenſe, in the note on 
that verſe. It is applied to the ſoft- 
neſs of wool, in the eighth Eclogue ; 


— enge haec altaria 
Mo vitta. ” 


And in the ſecond MEN ; 


6 Nemora Aethiopum moll 
. «© caneittia lang.“ 


And in the third 3, 


„ Greges, villis lege mollibus 


66 albos. x: 


| And in the fourth; 


—— Dum fuſis mollia penſa 


6c Devolvunt.“ 


Hlence this epithet is given to tho 
ſheep themſelves, which are called 
molle pecus in the third Georgick, 


6 owes eee frigida laedat 
* Malle pecus 


And in the ninth Aeneid ; 
«© Impaſtus ceu plena leo per ovilia 


-_ * turbans, 

C Suadet enim veſana fames man- 
5 ditque trahitque 

« Molle pens. 7 


In the fiſth Eclogue, it is uſed to 
expreſs the ſoftneſs of a covering of 
Even: 5 


4 Foliis lentas i intexere molly 
agg haftas : 1 

And in the fourth Aeneid; 
— Molligue due tem 

” « Frm premit crinem, 


In the eighth Ae, it ſignifies the 


ſoftneſs of an embrace "Ks 
„% — Nivycs 


us 


he 


s the 


3 
ivels 


'/BUCOLIC) ECL N. 
Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Arzo 


' There ſhall then be another Ti= 
pbyi, and another Ange, 


NOTES. 


N Niveis hinc atque . ars 
„ flacertis 
Cunctantem amplexu = fovet.” 


In the tenth Aeneid it is uſed-for-the 
ſoftneſs of the hoary hair of old age; 


6 Canentem molli Pune duxiſte ſe 
6 nde 


In the ſecond Georgick it dee 


the ſoftnels of little images; 


66 Oſcilla ei ex alta ſulpendunt mollia 


66 pinu.“ —— 


In the third Georgick it bs uſed for 
the ſoftneſs of à bit, to be put in'the 
mouths of young horſes z / |. 


— "Det mollibus ora capitis: a 
and for the ſoftneſs of a Ck 


covered, with ftraw ; © 


6 Stabulis edico in mellibus 
© herbam 


« Carpere oves;” 


It is applied alſo. to a couch, or 


chair, in the eighth Aeneid; 


&* Mollibus a flratis opera ad fa 
*brilia ſurgit:“ * 
Aw 
— - Caſtae . ſacra per 


„ urbem 
& Pilentis matres in mollibus. 


Water is called ſoft in the tenth 
Aeneid 3 


*«  Molhbus — 
and wine alſo i in the firſt Georgitk 
„ Tune, agni pingues, ent 


ce liſfima vina; © 
&© Tunc ſomni dulces. 15 


+ is an epithet W given bo 


not to expreſs their ripe- 
. but their delicacy; as in the 
Eclogue ; 


«  Mallia luteola pingit vaccinia 
TY Lag caltha : * 


and in the fifth ; 
« Pro molli viola, pro purpureo Nar- 


* © -; 
5 Carduus, et ſpinis furgit ball 
« urus acutis; 


where it is plainly oppoſed to the 
ſharpneſs of thorns: s: 


and in the ſixth ; 


& Ille latus niveum molli fultus Ha- 
4 cintho.” 


Rn I 


— Fotum gremio dea tollit-in 
altos 
6 Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus 
& ilum 
« Flotibus et dulci aſpirans com- 
5 plectitur umbra. 


And in the ſeventh; 
M 
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NOTES. 


6 alles tibi ſumere tyres; 
and 


& Mollibus intexens n 
m 


And i in the eleventh ; ; 


„ Qualem virgineo demeſſum Wb 
« lice lorem 
& Seu mollis violae, ſeu languentis 


« hyacinthi.” 


It ſignifies alſo the ſoftneſs of graſs; 
as in the third Eclogue ; 


—— In molli conſedimus herba.” 
And in the ſeventh 3 
& —— Somno mollior herba.” 


And of meadows; as in the tenth 
Eclogue 3 | 
Hic gemini fontes, hic mollia 


«6 prata — 


and in the ſecond Georgick; 
% Mollibus in pratis. 


It is uſed alſo ſor a ſoft 1 gentle 
flame, as in the ſecond 4 


6 FTyadlugue innoxia malls 
Lambere flamma comas;” 


and in the fourth : 
* Eſt mollis flamma medullas. 


It is alſo uſed to expreſs the ſoftneſs, 
and eaſe of ſleep; as in the ſecond 


Georgick ; 
— Malleſque ſub arbore 2 «4 
andi in the third ; 3 


— Molles ſub dio carpere * 


cc nos. 


And of 2 — ade inviting to 


lep; z as in the third Georgick ; 
— ſuocedebe n un. 


cc brae : ** 


9 00 ED mild At as 1 
the firſt Georgick ; 


6 Breviorque dies et wolli 


„ agęſtas. 


Hence it is applied to effeminate per- 
ſons, as in the firſt Georgick; 


India mittit ebur, molles ſua thun 


„ Sabacrt ;” 


and to the eaſy hours of accek u 
any r as in the fourth Aeneid; 


« Sola viri i molles a et tempon 


„ noras:“ 
and, 
* 3 aditus, et quae n 


« Tem es: 95 _ 


of which ſort are mollin jaſſa, in the 
third Georgick, and niimh Aeneid; ; 
and mollin Foatu, in the twelfth, * In 
the elevefith, we find the ſtings, : 
ls by of the mind twice 
pteſſed Aimulil aud mollibu 


Molli 5 5 frequent a ge fo 
Y thing, that Is penn and 
a 


3 2s Sill fats 
Geergekz alſo fo? an > Dit of baſ- 


ket-work ; as in the third Eelogue 
“ Viminibus malliqut paras detexere 


& junco; 


and in the eleventh bee: 


— & tot fetettiin 
« Arbuteis texunt virgis, et vimine 
. querno. 


Thus the acanthut is called mollis in 
the third Eclogue, becauſe of it's 
eaſy bending; and in the fourth 
Georgick we find : 


&« Ille comam mollis jam tum toti- 
« debat acanthi ;” 


when he had faid but a few lines 
befote, pe 


— Flexi tacuiſſeth vimen a- 
* carithi,”” © 


In the fame ſenſe it is uſed to ex- 
eſs the flexibility or duQtility of 
gold, when drawn into wire or 
1 read ; as in the tenth Aerieid ; 


ae mul 


* =—— Fuſos cervix cui lactea crines 


oe Ee Lv. 175 
Atque iterutu ad Trejdtti magnus müttetur Actiiſies, 55d er "ne... 
NOTES. 


ſent to Troy, 


« Accipit, et nlli ſubneclit circus 
e, lus auro | 
25 

—— Alli mater quam er 


* auro. * 


Fh the third Georgick it fgtife ths 
5 bending of the legs ofa young 


by 


* rere generoſi pullus in 


“ arvis 


* Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura 
s reponit.” 


Hence it is transferred to ſignify 
bowed, or bent to obedience; as iM 
the third Georgick ; 


6 Belgica vel melius molli feret eſſe- 
da collo:“ 


and in the At Aeneid; 
cc — 1 


6 1 tollunt, et mollia clle 
© refleunt.” | 


Thus alſo in the eighth Aeneid it is 
applied figuratively to the waters of 
a river, to expreſs the ſubjection of 
the nations, that dwell on it's banks ; 


phrates ibat jam mollior 
cc undis. ” X 


Laſtly it is uſed for the eaſy deſcent 
of a bil, in the ninth Eelogue; 


& —— Holligue jugum demittete 


dive. 


M 2 Aud 
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made thee a . 
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And in the third Georgick 3 


6c Molli lter orbita 


„ ivo. 


Theſe, T think, are all the places, 
where Virgil has uſed the adjective 
mollis, and there does not ſeem to 
be one, where it can be interpreted 
either ripe or fertile. We muſt 


therefore ſeek for ſome other inter- 


retation of molli ariſta. It has 
— obſerved, in the note on ver. 
219. of the firſt Georgick, that the 
triticum or wheat of the Ancients was 
bearded, and a paſſage from Cicero 
was there roduced, wherein the 
beard of hot is deſcribed as a 
prickly fence, to deſend the car 
from the injuries of birds, There- 
fore we may underſtand the mean- 
ing of the paſſage under conſidera- 
tion to be, that the corn ſhall no 
longer ſtand in need of this fortifi- 
cation, this palliſade, this vallum 
ariſtarum, as Cicero calls it, to de- 
fend it from injurles; but ſhall 
ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, and grow 
ripe with /oft, and tender beards. 

29. Rubens.) "This epithet is 
uſed to expreſs the ripening of the 
grapes, as flaveſcens was for that of 
the corn, 

Pendebit.] La Cerda obſerves, 
that this word properly deſcribes the 
vineyards in Italy, where the vines 
run up on high trees, and fo the 
cluſters hang down. 

Sentibus, ] I take ſentes not to 
. mean any particular ſpecies of plant ; 
but to be a general word for all wild, 


- 


thorny plants. Thus Iſaiah, 

lv. 13. . Inſtead of the raya 
& come up the fir-tree; and inſtead 
“e of the brier ſhall come up the 
4 myrtle-tree,” * ; 

Uva.] It has been obſerved, .i in 
the note on ver. 60. of the ſecond 
Georgick, that aua does not ſignify 
a /i ay 1 rape, but the whole clufter : 
a t durae quercus, &c.] Ho- 

15 ſaid to have dr from 
trees, in the golden age. See the 
nate on ver. 131. of the firſt Geor- 
gick. 

31. Pauca tamen ſuberunt, Ec. 
The reſtoration of the golden age is 
not to be perfect, till this child is 
grown to full manhood. It has been 
ſaid already, at the latter end of the 
note on ver. 13. that this Eclogue 
was written at the time of the fe- 
conciliation between Auguſtus and 
Anthony, and that it is to this re. 
conciliation that the Poet aſcribe al 
the bleſſings of peace, which were * 
expected at that time. But the ſon * 
of the great Pompey was ſtill in 
ſome meaſure maſter of the ſea, andan 
enemy to both the Triumvirs. There- 
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fore the great work of peace was as 
not wholly perfected ; though the oi 
Poet hoped to ſee it ſoon eſtabliſhed, pF 
of the 9 and wiſdom of the V 
onſul ; he ſaid a few lines * 
above; _ 


« Te duce qua manent ſceleri Pp 
_ © veſtigia noſtri, 
* TIrrita perpetua ſolvent formidine W 1 
| 86 n | 


Priſeat 


D riſeat 


-\ \BUCOLIC. ECL.TV.- 
Cedet et ipſe mari vector: nec nautica pinus 


NOTES. 


Priſcae frandis,.) I take ' theſe 


words to mean the ſame with ſceleris 


ne/tri, in one of the verſes juſt quoted. 


32. Tentare Thetin ratibus. ] Thel 


tis was ſaid to be the daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. 
ried to Peleus, the ſon of Aeacus, 
by whom ſhe had Achilles, Thetis 
is certainly uſed here for the ſea it- 
ſelf, I have taken the liberty to 
make uſe of a ſcripture expreſſion, in 
tranſlating theſe words, which I 
thought might be warranted. in a 
Poem, allowed to contain ſo many 
alluſions to ſacred prophecies, 
33. Telluri infindere ſulcos.] “ In 
«the Roman manuſcript, it is tel- 
te Iurem infindere fulco : in the Ob- 
« long Vatican, ſulcis. The Lom- 
% bard, Medicean, and ſome others 
follow the common reading.” 
PiERIus. 
4. Alter erit tum Tiphys.] 
* When Pelias had received an an- 
« ſwer from Apollo, that he ſhould 
& be deprived of his kingdom and 
c life, by one who came to facri- 
« fice with one foot naked; it hap- 
« pened ſoon after, that as Jaſon 
« was coming to facrifice, he met 
Juno, in the form of an old wo- 
man, who pretended not to be 
* able to get over the ford of a ri- 
ver, upon which he carried her, 
* and loſt one of his ſhoes in the 
% mud. Pelias therefore appre- 
«© hending him to be the dangerous 
© -perſon, ſent him to Colchis, 
eto fetch the golden fleece of the 


© ram, that had tranſported Phrixus 


She was mar- 


181 
- © » the mariner himſel With= 
draw from the ſea : nor hall ' 

the naval pine 


ce and Helle. Jaſon, in obedience 
to this command, built the ſhip 
„ Argo, aſſembled the youth of 
© Greece, to accompany him in 
«© his expedition, and had Tiph 
< for his pilot.” SERVIUS. 
Argo.] The Argo was the firſt 
long ſhip, with fails, built by the 
Greeks, Before that time they had 
uſed only round veſſels of burden, 
and always kept within fight of the 
ſhore ; but now they were'to launch 
farther, and to guide their ſhips by 
the ſtars. The etymologiſts are 
greatly divided about the derivation 
of the name of this ſhip. The more 
eneral opinion, and perhaps the 
beſt, is that it was ſo called from 
the maſter-builder of it, Argus the 
ſon of Danaus, This Danaus was 
the brother of Aegyptus, who was 
probably the ſame with Seſac or Se- 
ſoſtris, king of Egypt, and fled from 
that, country, in a long ſhip, after 
the pattern of which the Argo was 
built, Others, among whom Cicero 
ſeems to have been, think it was ſo 
called, becauſe the Argives ſailed in 
it. A third opinion is, that it's 
name is derived from apyos faift ; 
but that word me 9; alſo, and per- 
haps more properly, ; whence 
that joke of Martial 2. ſailors; 


& At vos tam placidas vagi per un- 
“e das, 
© Tuta luditis otium carina, 
“ Non nautas puto vos, fed Argo- 
„ nautas.” 


M 3 


A fourth 
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« mechandize 
r. bear every th; 


{ens Mutabit merres> .ampgiy feres o tales. - 


NOTES. 


A fourth opinion is, that it had it's 
name from Argus, the fon of 
Phryxus. Others again derive it 
from the Hebrew word a, ereg, 

which fignihes weaving, or texture, 
8 which purpoſe Cat us is quoted, 
who ſpeaking of the building of this 
ſhip, uſes the following ex- 
preſnon; 


« Pinea conjungens {nflexa texta 
% carinac.” 


Several other authorities might eaſily 
he produced, to prove that exo, and 
it's derivatiyes, are applied to the 
building of ſhips. Laſthy Bochart, 
having ſpoken of-the gauli, a ſort of 
round veſſeb, ſays he is of opinion, 

that the Phoenicians oppoſed to thoſe 


round ſhips the on 1/2D naves 


arca or arce, as the Syrians pro- 
nounce it, that is, ſhips of length, 
or, which is the ſame thing, /ong 
hips, Hence the firſt long ſhip 
4 by. the Greeks was called Argo, 
by changing c into g: thus they 
change Caius to Lalo, and Cnacus 
to Tvaige, The reader will chooſe 
Which of theſe Calgon he likes 
bel; for my own ſhould 
refer either the firſt or the, laſt, 
hart alſo gives a probable 33 
nation of the Sf tion, that the Ar 
was endued with a power of ſpeak 6 
ing, from ſome of the timber ot the 
ddonean grove being put oor 15 
ihip by Pallas. He obſerves, th 
the Hebrew word 527 ſignifies —. 
to ſpeak and to govern, Hence 
dabera, when uſed as a participle, 


pray ſpeaking ; but when a noun, 


47. which is governed. From 
this homonymy, ſays he, the 5 
aroſe, that the ſhip itſelf, or 
timber in it was vocal, by which 
timber we are to underſtand the rud- 
der, which does not peak, but go- 
verns the ſhip, 

35. Delelſos bereas.) Theſe cho- 
ſen heroes are the Argonauts, fo 


called becauſe they failed in the ſhig 


Do A” 
in his expedition to Colchis, to, fetch 
the golden. fleece: they were the 
flower of all Greece, and were fiſty- 
two in number. Finder calls them 
2 7 7 ſailors, and Theocti- 

eraes: Reer Vir, 
Sir Laa 


this 


guments, that this 
about A I, years after tho 


death of Solomon, three. hundred 
years 1 than the time ſettled by 
the Greek, Chronplogers. 
Erunt etiam altera bella.) “No- 
6 thing is more juſt, than the pro- 
w, —— of Virgil. A bloody wat 
* at laſt reduced Sextus Pompey to 
„quit Sicily, and to meet his death 
e in Aſia by Anthony, The con- 
„ juncture of affairs, the prepars- 
64 tions, made, by Octavian; and 
N. above all, the diſpoſition of men's 
ds gave room ſor the pre- 
3 CA TBO. 
Atque itarum ag. Trojam, 0 
EE = day's % the ſiege of Troy, and 
of Achilles, are, too well 
own, a. need any. comment in 
plage. e . 


_ > 2a wm eaenimsa a ca iy Doc ac .. a 
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barroxws, nor — tbe 
pruning-book : ; 


NOTES. 


ſilence an obſervation of the learned 


La Cerda, concerning a miftake of 
Cicero, and Euſtathius. The for- 
mer in one of his epiſtles ſays, that 
Homer did not beftow the epithet 
Meni rop dog the taker of cities either 
on Ajax or Achilles, but on Ulyſſes: 

the latter in his commentary on the 
ſecond Iliad, ſays, that Homer calls 


Ulyſſes render, who took only 
the city Troy, becauſe it was the 
head of the war: but he calls A- 
chilles by that name only once, 
though he had taken ſeveral cities. 
La Cerda accuſes them both' of for- 
getfulneſs, He allows indeed, that 


Ulyſſes is often called aenlrep Sve, 
and points out eight places, two in 
the Iliads and fix in the Odyſſeys: 
but at the ſame time he refers us to 
three places in the Iliads, where the 
ſame epithet is given to Achilles. 
The firſt is in the eighth Iliad, where 
Minerva tells Juno, that Jupiter 
was prevailed upon by Thetis, to 
favour Achilles; ; 


Aigoopivy rica "Axa WloAi- 
og. 


The ſame words are ed near 
the beginning of the fifteenth Iliad, 
when Jupiter relates to Juno the in- 
terceſſion of Thetis for her ſon. 
The third place is in the twenty- 
fourth Iliad, where Jupiter tells 
Thetis, that the gods had diſputed 
nine days about Achilles and the 
body of Heedr's 


Euuaę d oc ts d Ma ron Tpupes 
Eeropos dal vinui 5 AN le- 


To conclude the notes on this 
paragraph, it may be obſerved, that 


Ae be pe to mean, 


that the — — and heroes that 
warred at Troy will return again; 
but that other eminent mariners 
will ariſe, other famous veſſels, other 
wars, and other great commander. 
At the time of writing this Eclogue 
notwithſtanding: the happy peace Juſt 
compoſed between Auguſtus and 
Anthony, great preparations were 
making againſt Sextus Pompey; who 
had acquired ſuch fame in naval ex- 
ploits, that the people did not fcru- 
ple to call him another Neptune. 
Befides he preſently after grew ſo 
formidable, that the Triumvirs were 
compelled to make peace with him. 
37. Hinc ubi jam a, Sc. 


| The Poet having ſpoken of 15 0 


fects that ſhall remain during the 
childhood and youth of the expected 
infant, now comes to ſpeak of the 
fullneſs of bleffings, that fhall at- 
tend the completion of the golden 


age, when he ſhall have attained to 


the full ſtate of manhood. 
Lucretius has an expreſſion like 
this, in his third book ; 


Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus 
„ aan.” 


38. Cadet et » mari wveftor.) 
Servius tells us, that veclor ſignifies 
M 4 him 
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and the frorg plovoman Pall Ropuſtus quoque jam tauris juga ſoluet arator. 


— 


take off the yoahs from bri 


toecks, 
NOTES. 


him that is carried, as well as him built of the wood of pine- trees; 
that carries; the merchant as well whefice it is uſual with the poets, to 
as the mariner: though according uſe pinus for a ſhip, | 

to Burman, this note is wanting in 39. Mutabit merces.) The an- 
ſeveral. copies of Servius, ſo that we cient way of traffick was by chang- 
may queſtion whether it was the ge- ing one commodity for another, as 
nuine opinion of that ancient Gram- is ſtill practiſed in thoſe countries, 
marian. Ruaeus however has a- where the uſe of money 1s not yet. 


dopted it; Tam active dicitur, known.  _ | 0 
& pro eo qui vehit, quam pro eo qui — omnia tellus.] In the N 
« vehitur,” Dr Trapp ſeems to ſecand Georgick, the Poet tells us, 
be ſurprized at this, and ſays Vector that all lands cannot bear all things; 0 
i a very particular word: it ſig- | 0 


& niſies both actively and paſſively; & Nec vero terrae ſerre omnes om- 
« wehens and vectus: as if viclor nia poſſunt.“ 
6 ſhould ſignify both the conquerot 


&* and the conquer d. I do not re- 
* member any parallel inſtance in 
all the language.“ But I believe 
this criticiſm of the Grammarians is 
without foundation; and that vector 
is uſed only in the active ſenſe, for 
the perſon who carries. Thus a 
merchant may be called a vecler or 


carrier of goods, 'when he goes 


with them himſelf; and a maſter 
of a ſhip is really a vector likewiſe, 
or carrier of goods and paſſengers ; 
though he himſelf may be ſaid to be 
carried in the ſhip. e call a per- 
ſon, who undertakes the carriage of 
goods by land, a carrier, without 
any regard to his going pn foot, on 
horſeback, or in his own waggon ;. 
in which laſt caſe, I fancy it would 
be thought an impertinentdiſtinction, 
to ſay he was then carried, and 


therefore not a carrier in the active 
ſenſe of the world. 


' Nautica pinus.] Ships uſed to be 


But here he mentions the reverſe, 
that in this reſtoration of the golden 
age every country will bear all ſorts 
of products; which will make navi- 
gation uſeleſs. 

40. Non raftros, &c.) In this 
new age the earth 1s to produce 7 
thing ſpontaneouſly : the earth will 
have no occaſion to be torn with 
harrows, or the vine to be wounded 
with pruning-hooks. 

41. Robuſtus,] Burman findz 
robu/tis in ſome copies, which 
might be admitted; but I believe 
robuſtus is the true reading. Lucre- 
tius has robuſtus moderator aratri, in 
his fifth book; | 


Nec robuſtus erat curvi moderator 
1 uur. v1 
** Quiſquam, nec ſcibat ferro mo- 
-* lirier arva | | 


and again in his ſixth book | 
wats. ark 6 Praeterea 


XR > BED 22352 og; mirm oo, 2 =o: 


rea 
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Nec varios diſcet mentiri lana colores : 
Ipte ſed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 


EC La. 186 
1 


terfert various colours, But the 
ram himſelf, in the meadows, 


foal baue bis 45.47 aq ne red of the purpl, 
NO TE f þ 


<« Praeterea jam paſtor, et armen 
„ tarius omnis, | 

Et rabiſtus item curvi | moderator 
% arutri 


Languebant.“ 


i 42. Nec varios diſcet, &c.] He 


calls the colours, which are given to 
wool by art, . falſe or fictitious. 
Thus we read in the ſecond Geor- 


gick, Lis 3g 
* Alba neque Aſyrio fuſcatur lana 


” yeneno.“ 


Ipſe ſed" in pratis, = In- 
nel? 0 51 falſe tincture, he ſays 
the ſheep ſhall be cloathed with 
wool of the fineſt colours. Servius 
tells us, that, in the books of the 
Tuſcans, it was delivered, that 
when a ram ſhould be ſeen ſtained 
with an unuſual colour, the | gant 
felicity ſhould attend the chief ruler, 
Many paſſages may be collected from 
the writers of the lives of the Em- 

rors, where . ſuch extraordinary 
omens are ſaid to have attended 
their births. Nor are authors want- 
ing, who tells us of ſuch fine ſheep 
being to be ſeen in diſtant countries, 


Suave rubenti murice.] Murer 
ſignifies all hard and ſharp bodies ; 


as we find it uſed in the fifth Aeneid 


for the ſharp points of a rock; 


F* Concuſlae cautes, et acuto in mu- 
rice remi 

„ Obnixi crepuere, illiſaque prora 
“ pependit,” 


Valerius Made) uſes it for _ 

tribulus, or caltrop, a ſpiked inſtru- 
ment uſed in war, to obſtruct the 
approach of an enemy; * Aviti/ 


ſpiritus egregius ſucceſſor Scipio 


& Aemilianus, cum urbem prae- 
& validam obſideret, ſuadentibus 
quibuſdam, ut circa moenia ejus 
“ ferreos murices ſpargeret, omnia 
„ que vada tabulis plumbatis con- 
8 ſterneret, habentibus clavorum 
66 cacumina, ne ſubita eru 

& hoſtes in praeſidia noſtra impetum 
« facere poſſent: reſpondit, non 
< eſſe ejuſdem, et capere aliquos 
6 velle, et timere. Thus it is uſed 
alſo by the Natural Hiſtorians, to 
expreſs a ſort of ſhell-fſh, which is 
ſet about with ſpikes. Of this kind 
was that celebrated fiſh, from which 
the Tyrian colour, was obtained. 
It is called purpura and murex : but 
it is much to be doubted, whether 
it was the ſame colour with that, 
which we now call purple; it ſeems 
rather to have been either ſcarlet or 
crimſon. We find in this paſſage, 
that it was a beautiful red, , ſuave 
rubenti murice, In the fourth Ae- 
neid, it is repreſented, as a glow- 
ing, or very bright colour ; 


« — Tyrioque ardebat murice laena 
„ Demiſſa ex humeris :” 


and in the ninth Aeneid it is ſaid to 
a a bright colour ; 
— Pita croco, et fulgent mu- 


rice veſtis. 
44. Craceo 


and jonctimis with ths 
; and wvermillion fp! 
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tholambs of it's own ag. Sponte ſua ſandyx paſcentes veſtiet agnos. 45 


NOTES, 


44. Croceo luto.] Some take cro- 
eto luto to be put here for croco lutes, 


ps orange colour, ap- 
82 


deep yellow, like the yellk 
an egg, or a marygold flower, 


of an 
which is called lteola caltha in the 


ſecond Eclogue, Others will have 
luis to be a contraction of /xteo, the 
name of an herb mentioned 1 
truvius, which was uſed to give 2 
green tincture to blue, and muft 
therefore neceſſarily afford a yellow 
tincture itſelf 3 for nothing but yel- 
bw can change blue into pen 3 
* Item, fays Yarwvins, qui non 
« noflunt chryfocollz propter cari- 
« tatem uti, herba quae lem 
« appellatuy coeruleum inſiciunt, 
ut utuntur viridiſhmo colore.” 
Pliny calls the herb lutea, in the 
S&h chapter of his thirty-third 
book, whore ho is ſpeaking of chry- 
fſoeolla 5 © Nativa duritia maxime 
„ diſtat, luteam' vocant, Et ta- 
men illa quoque' herba, quam 
lutaam appellant, tingitur.” And 
again, Paractonium quoniam eſt 
% natura pinguiſſimum, et propter 
„ laevorem tenaciſlimum, atra- 
6 mento aſpergitur, ne paraetonii 
* candor pallorem chry ſocollae at- 
© ferat. Luteam putant a lutea 
„ herba dictam, quam ipſam cae- 
5 ruleo ſubtritam, pro chry ſocolla 
f** inducunt, viliſimo genere at- 
« que fallaciſſimo.“ I believe the 
Immun of Virgil, the luteum of Vi- 
truvius, and the /utew of Pliny, mean 


Saffron itfelf is of a 
ing to red: but the fin: 


one and the ſame herb: and it is 
evident, from what all three have 


ſaid of it, that it muſt be one that 


affords a yellow tincture. There is 
hardly any queſtion to be made of 
it's being that herb, which our En- 
gliſh writers of Botany, deſcribe un- 
der the name of Juteola, wild woad, 

and Diers weed, The Diers about 
London call it woold, a name which 
I do not remember to have met 
with in any author, and uſe it in 


dying yellow both wool and filk. It 


is common on and in waſte 
places, and is ſown in the fields for 
the uſe of the Diers. It grows to 
about a yard in height ; has long, 
narrow leaves ; and no flowers and 
ſced - veſſels cover 
branches of the ſta 
dried, it acquires a yellow colour; 
and being bound up in bundles ſor 
ſale, it bears ſome rude reſemblance 
of ſheaves of corn, The reſem- 
blance of the name, woold, and the 
frequent uſe of it in dying, has oc 
caſioned ſome to confound it wi. 
woad, from which it is very diffe- 
rent. Beſides the woad is called iſa- 
tis, and glaſtum, and affords a blue 
tincture; though it is alſo uſed for a 
foundation of other colours, The 
woad alſo is bruiſed in a mill, dried, 
powdered, and goes throu * ſeveral 
d before it is 2 for the 
uſe of the Dier, whereas the 1woold 
or lutum is uſe: entire, in it's full 


perfection of ripeneſs. 


45. Sponte ſua ſunuym, Qc.] San 
Ping is ſpoken of by Pliny, as a cheap 
material 


wt! oy of the | 
hen it is 
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NOTES. 


material for painting; Practerea 
« e vilioribus, ochra, ceruſſa uſta, 
* ſandaracha, ſandix, fyricum, a» 
_ 2 I believe this Beap 
ſort of ſandyx was made of the 
factitious ſandaracha, which was a 
preparation of white lead; ſor the 


true /andaracha, which ſeems to be 


our native red arſenick, was faid to 
come from an iſland of the Red Sea; 
Plivy has led many of the Commen- 
tators into an error, by imagining, 
that Virgil ſpake of it in this place 
as an herb; . Sandaracham et o- 
« chram Juba tradit in inſula ru- 
4 bri maris Topazo naſci: ſed inde 
* non pervehuntur ad nos. Sanda- 
t* racha quomodo fieret diximus, 
* Fir 12 et ex ceruſſa non 
in fornace cotta, Colos eſſe de- 
& bet flammeus. Pretium in libras 
* aſſes quini. Haee f$ torrea- 
++ tur, aequa parte rubrica admixta, 
„ ſandycem facit. 


„ herbam id eſſe, 1llo verſu, | 
4 Sponte ſua fandyx paſcentes veſ- 


_ * tiet agnos.“ 


Here Pliny ſeems to cenſure Virgil, 
as being miſtaken, in repreſenting 
ſandys, as an herb, on which the 
lambs fed, and thereby changed the 
colour of their wool to ſcarlet, But 
it he had read Virgil with due at- 
tention, he, would have perceived 
that the Poet does not repreſent the 
wap oh an herb, any more than 
he did the murex in the preceding 
verſe. Servius alſo affirms roundly 


vatis, and no one bas imagined, 


Quanquam a- 
e nimadverto Virgilium exiſtimaſle 


that ſandypr is an herb; 
herba eſt, de qua ſandyciuus tin- 
fuitur color. La Cerda, falling 
into the ſame error, ſays fandya is 
both an berb, and à colour; and 


leſs /andyy be undorſtood to mean an 


herb, the epithet, paſcentss is ſuper- 
fluous. But furely ths learned Com- 
mentator did not. conſider the whole 
paſſage; for his argument would 
prove murew alſa to be an herb, which 
be himſelf allows to be a fiſh. Pape 
centes is no mate ſuperfluous than in 


that the Peet meant, that the ram 
ſhould tinge his fleece, by feeding 
on a ſhell-faſh in the meadows : why 
then muſt the ſandys be the food of 
the lamb, any more than the mura 
is that of the ram? Let us conſider 
the whole period together, The 
Poet tells us, that there ſhall no 
longer be occaſion to give any ar- 
tificial colour to the wool: ſor the 
ſheep ſhall be adorned with the fineſt 
colours naturally, The words i 
and. /; e ſua are uſed to ſhew, 


it will be the work of Nature, and 


a colour well known among us, and 
anſwers to the image intended to be 
given by the Poet: though perhaps, 
if it was neceſſary to ba c, we 
ſhould. not find any Engliſh. word, ta 

expreſs 
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NOTES. 


expreſs- it. The colour meant in 
this place was certainly red, and 
might probably come near to our red 
tren. | 

46. Talia fatcls fuis erer hes 
ritt. ] In the Medicean manuſcript 
«jt 58 dizerunt currere, as if dixerunt 
« was put for edixerunt, or affir- 
«'maverunt : by the ſame hgure, 


ac by which donat habere is uſed in 
ic ahother place. But Servius ac- 


6c knowledges the imperative cur- 
„ ite: Nor muſt it be omitted, 
6. that in our time chiefly they be- 
% gan to write ſeculum without a 
46 diphthong : - ſome Grammarians 
* affign'for 2 reaſon of this, that 
«. the word is derived a ſequends. 
hs Bat the ancient marbles have 

culum with an ae diphthong, 
« ag we read in the Roman manu- 
«. ſcript, © In many ancient coins 
«alſo, ae diphthong is to be ob- 
<« ſerved, as ſaecularia in one of 
6 P. Septimius Geta; and ſaeculi 
44 felicitas in one of Fauſtina, and 
1 ſo in moſt of the reſt: though in 
& à ſilver one of Otho there is ſecul, 
$© with a fingle's,” PIERIVUs. 
47. Parcae.] The Parcae, ac- 
eording to Heſiod, were the daugh- 
ters of Night; their names were 
Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos; 
they had the diſpoſal of good and 
evil to men, according to may 2 
ſerts 


Ns kues oluyepev T6 Myupoy, 9 


K prAcuvay, 


Kal Oavaloy, —— 


woo — — — — — — 


Ka! Moipes — Kipas iyeibaſo die- 


roiyoug, 
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But in another place, he makes 


them the daughters of Jupity * 


Themis; 


Arvrepoy ns Vero Amrapnv Oiuu, ; 
Tixev Nas, 


Euveuin Tis, Aixm Te, 9 Epi t- 


Joaviey" 

Ar 177 pa HOG omi 95 
Toros | 

Moipas 8, ze wlan rin rie 
unritræ Zevg, 

K re, Ad x sci Tt, „ Apero 
Gurt didodoi 

Ovnrois CALL eu 4 Te 


n TE. 


Theſe three ſiſters are intruſted with 


the conduct of the thread of human 


life, which they cut off, when the 
fatal time is come. They are here 
introduced by Virgil, as command- 
ing the thread belonging to this glo- 
rious age to run on without inter · 
ruption. 


48. 8 
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Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere 


48. Aggredere, 0 magnos, &c.) 
Virgil having now brought his hero 
on to the full ſtate of manhood, calls 
upon him to aſſume his deſtined ho- 
nours, and to ſave the tottering 
world; and then breaking forth into 
a poetical rapture, wiſhes that he 
himfelf may but live ſo long, as 
to have an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing his actions. He affirms, that ſo 
divine a ſubject will raiſe his verſe 
above the poetry, even of Orpheus 
inſpired by his mother Calliopea, 
and of Linus aſſiſted by his father 
Apollo. Nay he goes ſo far as to 


ſay, that Pan himſelf ſhall yield to 
n him, even though his own Arcadia 
Fi ſhould be judge, 

* Magnos honores.] Theſe great 
| honours mean the magiſtracies, the 
| great offices and dignities of the Ro- 

of man Commonwealth. ; 
Aderit jam tempus.] Theſe wor 

1 mean the completion of that age, in 

which it was lawful to ſue for ma- 

"oy? giſtracies. 1 2 

409. Cara Deum ſoboles, c.] 

2 Deum is here put for deorum. 

| | Would it have been proper to 

* beſtow theſe illuſtrious appellati- 

; © ons on a ſon of Pollio? Surely 

ith Virgil does not here pour them 

4 forth without reaſon. But what 

on young prince could at that time de- 

— * 9 to be called the child of gods, 


| © and the illuſtrious offspring of 
50 —. E Without doubt, it muſt 
ry have been one of the family of 
© the Caeſars, But did there come 


8 
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Aggredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara Deuni ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum | 
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x89. 
© Attempt the greateſt bonours, 
for- the time ſhall come, 0 
beloved offipring of the yodi, O 

50 great increaſe of upiter [ 
world tottering with it's glaboſe weight, 
9%, > Ac "yy 


« into the world at that time any 
« other children of the family of 
« Caeſar? They alone deſcended 
« from Jupiter Aeneas, who 
« was the ſon of Venus. But did 
< there at that time come into the 
« world any child of the family of 
«© Caeſar, except young Marcellus! 
Tiberius was not yet entered int6 
« the houſe of Octavian by his mo- 
ether, and Druſus was not yet born; 


„ Certainly,' the more we think, 


«© the more we diſcover Marcellus 
6 to be the perſon. CAT RO. 

It has been already obſerved, that 
Octavia, the half ſiſter of Au- 
guſtus, and mother of Marcellus, was 
not deſcended from the Caeſars, We 
muſt therefore have recourſe: to the 
adoption of Marcellus by Auguſtus, 

50. Aſpice convexo, c.] Ser- 


vius interprets this, the world 


„ bends with it's preſent evils, and 
„ rejoices in it's future "of 
«© Others, ſays La Cerda, explain 
the paſſage thus; Behold, that is, 
take care, that the world may 
rejoice, But this changing of 
the ſignification of the verb ſeems 
very poor. The verb aſpice is 
evidently to be taken in the com- 
mon ſenſe in both places, But 
J will here beg leave to give ano- 
ther explication of - theſe three 
verſes. What if the Poet ſhould 
ſay, not Behold how'the world 
bends to deſtruction: behold how 
all things are joyful under thy in- 
b; old how the world 

„ bends * 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
«c 
de 
60 
cc 


« fluence ; but 
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NOTES, 


& bends from the deſtruftion, into 


« which it was ſunk, towards a 
& golden flate,; bebold and contem- 
« plate. how all things are now more 


6% ;oy/ul ? Thus the ſenſe will, be, 


| & that the world bends from the 
dc jron age to the golden, and not 
<«. the contrary. , This explica- 
« tion is favoured by Servius and 
«© Germanus, who here acknow- 
« ledge an eroxazaclary, that is, 
« fays Servius, a revolution 'of all 
& things by means of the flars, But 
% what will be the change, if the 
66, world falls into deſtruction, for 
„ which it was ready before? Be- 
40 fides, after the childhood and 
« youth of Saloninus, in which al- 
& moſt all things were golden, why 
« ſhould the world run again to 
cc deſtruction? The ſenſe therefore 
« js properly this: In your infancy 
« the golden age ſhall begin, for 


the earth ſhall produce flowers, 


« &c, in your youth it ſhall be 
* brought to perſection, for the 
6 ears ſhall grow yellow in the 
« fields, &c. but there ſhall ſtill 
« be ſome footſteps of ancient 
« fraud: when you are quite a man, 
« there ſhall be no „ no plow- 
„ ing, no ſowing, the earth fhall 
P a end every thing ſpontaneouſly ; 
« purple ſhall grow upon the rams, 
„ and theſe times ſhall be very 
« happy, with the conſent of the 
« Fates. Surely, at this point of 
tima, it would be i inent to 
« ſay, that the world bends to evil: 
it would ſquare: better with this 
1 felicity: to ſay, Ses how the world 


& moves and changes itſelf to every 
& fort of felicity, which ſhall happen, 
© when you are a man. Ruaeus 
aſſents to this opinion, and inter- 
ptets it the world moving itſelf fo 
joy ; Geſtientem, et prae laetitia 
„ commoventem ſe.” Catrou pa- 
raphraſes this paſſage, aceording to 
the interpretation of Servius: 
„ Voyez, d'une part, le monde 
« chaneellant ſous le poids de ſa 
« grandeur] La mer, la terte et 
« Je cieux, tont gebranle.- Voyez, 
« de autre, Vall&grefſe revenir à 
Univers, aux approches d'un 
6“ fj6cle heureux,” Hut his learned 
coun n De Marolles had ren- 
dered it in the other ſenſe; „Re. 
« garde le monde balance fur fon 
* propre poids. Voy les terres, les 
“ ſeins de mer, et les ciewx thevez, 
* avec tout le reſte des creatures 
qui ſe rejoũiſſent pour le retour 
& d'un ſiecle fi heureux.” Our old 
tranſlator, W. L. ſeems. to be of 
La Cerda's opinion; | 


Come ſee the world, decrepit 
„ now, and ſeere, 

« E'ne nodding ripe, with it's own 
« pondrous heape ; 

The feas, and earth, and higheſt 
„ heavens vie; 

« How all things in them all doon 
„ 

« For joy of this ſame age now to 
* enſue.” | | 


The Earl of 


Servius z 


Lauderdale follows 


5 And 
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Aſpice, venture laetentur ut omnia ſaccle! 


Behold bow all thi 
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« And now behold the unfx'd tot- 
ce t'ring world, 
« Seas, earth, and heav* n into con- 
* fuſion hurt'd : 
„Nature again puts on a ſmiling 
«6 face, 


« And all with joy th approaching 


00 age embrace: 


and Dryden alſo, 


« See, lab'ring nature calls thee to 
« ſuſtain - 

« The nodding frame of heay' n and 
&« earth and main; 

* See to their baſe reſtor'd, earth, 

„ ſeas, and air, 

« And joyful ages from behind, in 
* crowding ranks appear.” 


And Dr Trapp ; 


—— See the globous weight 
6 « Of earth, of heav'n, of ocean, 
« nod, and ſhake! 
« See how all things enjoy the fu- 
« ture age.” 


« Convexo pondere, ſays this learned 
« Gentleman, is here the ſame with 
© convex! , or molis; not 
* govern'd of nutantem, as moſt 
« imagine: it being impoſſible that 
© the globe ſhould bend, or reel, 
« with it's own weight. But what 
* then is the meaning of nutantem? 
« With, or under what, does it 
4 nod or ſtagger? With it's guilr, 
« and miſery, ſay ſome; and ſo 
« wants to be ſuccour'd by this 
« new-born heroe. But that to 


« the very near 


& others ſeems not to agree with 
„the happineſs which is aſcribed 
„ even to the firſt diviſion, to the 
beginning of this happy age 
And therefore they ſay it ether 
$ nods, i. e. moves and ſhakes it · 
« ſelf, with joy and exultation 
6c which is pretey harſh to my ap- 
“ prehenſion: or, w is not 
«© much better, inclines and tends 
e to another, i. e. a yet more hap- 
„ py ſtate; vergentem, ſay they, 
* nutantemque in meliarem Natum. 
After all, I like the firſt inter- 
pretation beſt ; for as to that rea- 
« ſon alledged againkt i it, the change 
« of the world from bad to good, 
„ from miſerable to happy, could 
© not be inſtantaneous. "T would 
„be idle for Virgil to ſay, that 
„ while he wrote this, the world 
% was actually in ſo good and hap- 
© py a ſtate, when all the world 
6 of ho nn His means |, 
« ing therefore muſt be, that the 
child being now born, the age 
« is as good as come; it will com» 
&© mence very fpeedily; even in 
% his infancy. Twas excellent 
C ſenſe therefore to ſay, the world 
« at preſent labours with it's guilt 
«© and miſery ; but yet rejoices at 
of the 
« happy change, which is in a man- 
66 « ner begun already, So that 4 
pice mundum nutantem, i. e. ma 
60 be rope aeſentibus, is perfectly re- 
6 — le with the next words, 
&* Aſpice ventuss lartentur ut omnia 
4 furrlh.“ The ſolution of this 
difficulty ſeems principally to depend 
on 
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o may I but nie —_— O mihi tam longae maneat pars ultima vitae, 


of fo long a lie, 


NOTES. 


on _=_ right underſtanding of nutan- 

Ihe verb nuto is uſed by Vir- 

gl. only in two other places. In 

the ninth Aeneid, it is uſed in a 

compariſon of the waving of the 

ume of a helmet to that of the 
ead of a ſpreading oak.; 


« Ipſi intus, dextra ac laeva, pro 

4“ turribus aſtant, 

4 Armati ferro, et criſtis capita alta 
25 coruſci. 

* Quales atriae liquentia flumina 
* circum, 


« give Padi ripis, Atheſin ſeu prop- 


& "267 amoenum, 


4 Conſurgunt geminae quercus, in- 


& tonſaque caelo 
« Attollunt capita, et ſublimi ver- 
* tice nutant.” 


"This paſſage leaves the matter 

wholly © undecided ; for the oaks are 
not ſaid to nod, either to deſtruction, 
or to a better ſtate. It is plainly 
meant only of their nodding to and 


fro, as they are moved by the 
wind. But in the ſecond Aeneid, 


it is evidently uſed to expreſs the 
nodding, or tottering of a tree, to 
it's deſtruction ; 


% Ac veluti ſummis antiquam in 
„ montibus ornum 

% Cum ferro acciſam, crebriſque 
«© bipennibus inſtant 

« Eruere agricolae certatim; illa 

„e uſque minatur, 

% Et tremefacta comam concuſlo 

| 6 yertice nutat : 

& Vulneribus donec paulatim evicta, 
« ſupremum 


“ Congemuit, traxitque j Jugis b 
„ ruinam. 


Beſides, this nodding of the tree bs 
mentioned, as the ſimilitude of the 
ruin of a great city, I believe it 
would be difficult to produce even a 
ſingle inſtance of nuts being uſed to 
ſignify the nodding, or bending of 
any thing, from a worſe ſtate to a 
better: we may therefore venture 
to conclude, that in the paſſage be. 


fore us, it ſignifies, that the world 


is nodding or tottering towards it's 
fall, or at leaſt, that it is bending, 
ſhakipg, and in danger of ruin; 
La Cerda is miſtaken, when he 
imagines, that the Poet uſes this 
expreſſion at that point of time, 
when his heroe is upon the verge 
of manhood. It would indeed then 
have been impertinent to have ſaid 
the world was at that time in dan- 
er of ruin. But it is evident, that 
irgil now ſpeaks in his own per- 
ſon, at the time of writing the Ec- 
logue: for otherwiſe he would not 
have ſaid venture ſacclo; whereas 
La Cerda underſtands him to ſpeak 
of the new age as conſiderably ad- 
vanced, The ſenſe therefore is 
this; he calls upon the child to be- 
hold the depraved condition of man- 
kind, the Roman ſtate almoſt torn 
in pieces, by a long ſeries of civil 
wars, and juſt ready to fink by it's 
own weight; yet even now, when 
at the very brink of deſtruction, 
comforted by the proſpect of future 
happineſs, under his influence, This 
they had good reaſon to hope for, 
ſeeing 


Fo wtf OY 
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Spiritus, et quantum fat erit tua dicere facta 


24 
2nd ſpirit ſufficient to declar# 
by aftions ! — Thracian 


Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 55 O bene ſoall noe ſerpaſi ms in 


Nec Linus: huic mater quamvis, atque huic pater poer 


adſit : 


27 nor Linus; though one 
Huld be fawoured by bis mother, 
and the other by bis father ; 


NOTES. 


ſeeing his mother, yet with child of 
him, was at this time the bleſſed 
inſtrument of a peace between the 
two great Triumvirs, when they 
were at the very point of tearing the 
world aſunder by their diſcord. 

52, Laetentur.] It is laetantur 
in the Roman manuſcript, accord- 
ing to Pierius, Heinſius, according 
to Burman, found Jaetentur in all 
his manuſcripts, 

53. Tam longae.] In the Lom- 
„ bard and Medicean manuſcripts, 
&« it is tam longe, But tam longae 
& vitae is the true reading, which 
is acknowledged alſo by Servius.“ 
PiERIus. 

55. Thracius Orpbeus.] He was 
the ſon of Oeagrus, a king, or river 
of Thrace, by the Muſe Calliope. 
See the notes on ver. 454. of the 
fourth Georgick, and ver. 46, of 
the third Eclogue. 

56. Linus, ] He was the ſon of 
Apollo, by the Muſe Terpſichore, 
and the maſter of Thamyras, Her- 
cules, and Orpheus, whom he in- 
ſtructed in muſick and poetry. Dio- 
genes Latrtius ſays, he was a The- 
ban, and the ſon of Mercury by 
the Muſe Urania. The fame au- 
thor tells us, that he wrote con- 
cerning the generation of the world; 
the courſes of the ſun and moon; 
and the generations of animals and 
fruits, in heroick verſe: that he 
was killed with an arrow by Apollo, 
in Euboea, where his epitaph was 


to be ſeen, expreſſing, that he was a 
Theban, and the ſon of the Muſe 
Urania. Ido youy oaps ue ASn- 
voie Yeyore Movuratogs, wap ds On- 
Sie Aives. . . . Tov dt Aivov wai- 
Iz cl Fppwod %y peourns Ouvpavias" 
Wolde x00 poYouing\, Mi - 
ve Toptian, N Sb mY Xapruy 
yevioers, Tory AM r Womns - 
rau ide, 


/ 
, fi . * 7 . 4 
"Hy wort Toi xp ouT0; iv & d 


wal emEDuxel, 


« + + » « Tov ot Aivov TeAeur1oa tv 
'RuCoic rogtudiyra uno Ar 
N avry tmiytypaPgat, 


n Abe Ona gar Yai 


Javerre, 
Mouong 'Oupavins voy 53JlePaey, 


It is plain however, that Virgil 


takes him to be the ſon of Apollo; 
as does Martial alſo, in an epigram 
on the death of Severus the ſon of 
Silius, where he obſerves, that the 
gods themſelves could not avert the 
death of their ſons: Apollo had loſt 
2 Calliope Orpheus, Jupiter 


arpedon, and the emperor Domi- 


tian his fon Domitian; 


&« Feſtinata ſui gemeret cum fata 


„ Severi | 
„e 'Silius, Auſonio non ſemel ore 


«6 potens: 
N 


«© Cum 


* 
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Orpheus by Calliepra, and Li. Orphei Calliopea, Lino formoſys Apollo. 


mus by beautiful Apollo. Nay, 


wl4 Pan contend with me. Pan etiam, Arcadia mecum fi judice certet, 
and Arcadia foculd be judge, Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judige victum. 


even Pan * theugh 
eadia were judge, ſhould 
Eimſelf to be overcome, 


A Incipe, parve puer, riſu cognoſcere matrem: 66 
Begin, O little boy, to know thy mother by her ſmile ; 


NOTES. | 


Cum grege Picrio moeſtus Phoe- 


a * ue querebar, 


- 6 Tpſe meum flevi, dixit Apollo, 
Linum. 

0 Reſpexitque ſuam, quae ſtabat 
% proxima fratri, 

«© Calliopen, et ait; tu quoque 
& yulnus habes. 

„% Aſpice Tarpeium, Pallatinum- 
% que Tonantem : 

„% Aufa nefas Lacheſis laeſit u- 


„ trumque Jovem. 


| „% Numina cum videas duris ob- 


„ noxia fatis, 
„ Invidia poſſis exonerate deos.” 


57. Calliopea.] She was one of 

the nine Muſes, and eſteemed to 
preſide over Heroic poetry. 
Apollo.] The god of verſe. Theſe 
ancient poets are fabled to be the 
children of Apollo and the Muſes, 
becauſe they excelled in Poetry and 
Muſick. 
58. Pan. ] This voy was chieffy 
adored in Arcadia, where he was 
faid to have been begotten, See the 
note on ver, 31, of the ſecond Ec- 
logue. &% 

Etiam.] Pierius found deus, in- 
ſtead of etiam, in the Oblong ma- 
nuſcript; where, in the next line 


it is Pan etiam. 


60. Incipe parve puer, &c.] Vir- 
gil concludes this noble Eclogue, 
with calling upon the child to diſ- 
tingurſh his mother by her fmiles ; 
becauſe thoſe ghildren, on whom 


their parents did not ſmile at their 
birth, were accounted unfortunate, 

Riſu cagnaſcere matrem.] It is a 
diſpute among the Commentators, 
whether the Poct here means, that 
the child ſhould know his mother, 
by her ſmiling on him, or that he 
ſhould acknowledge his mother, 
by ſmiling on her, Servius ſeems 
to be of the former opinion; * Ag 
« perſons grown up, ſays he, take 
„ notice of one another by ſpeak- 
ing, ſo infants ſhew their parents, 
that they know them, by ſmiling 
* on them. Therefore the ſenſe is 
« this; Begin to ſmile on your 
6 parents, and relieve them from 
te their ſollicitude by that good 
„ omen, that they may ſmile again 
* upon you.“ And yet a little 
after, Servius aſſigns the cauſe of 
Vulcan's being thrown out of hea- 
ven, to be his mother's not ſmiling 
on him, becauſe of his deformity, La 


Cerda contends for the ſmiling of 


the child, and quotes ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the ſmiles of infants be- 
ing ſpoken of with pleaſure ; par- 
ticularly one from Catullus, in the 
Epithalamium of Julia and Manlius; 


„ 'Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
„ Matris e gremio ſuo, 
Porrigens teneras manus, 
„Dulce rideat ad patrem, 

“ Semihiante labello.” 


This paſſage of Catullus is indeed 
very pretty and natural: but it cx 
* | - no 
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Matri longa decem tulerunt faſtidia menſes. 


* 
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thy metber has born the 
ſickneſs of ten months. 


NOTES. 


not come up to the purpoſe, for 


which it is quoted. It cannot poſſi- 
bly allude to a new born infant ; 
for he ſpeaks not only of it's ſmil- 
ing on the father, but of it's putting 
out the hand to him, an action, of 
which no child is capable, till it is 
ſeveral months old. The ſame may 
be faid of the other authorities, 
which La Cerda produces, to ſup- 
port his opinion. Catrou aſcribes 
the ſmile to the child, as do alſo all 
our Engliſh Tranſlators. But the 
learned Ruaeus thinks it better to 
underſtand this paſſage of the ſmil- 
ing of the mother, in which he fol- 
lows Erythraeus, and Bembus. This 
muft certainly be the moſt natural 
interpretation, ſeeing it is a moſt 
extraordinary thing for a child to 
ſmile as ſoon as born. Pliny ſays, 
it is not uſual before the — 
day ; ©* Hominem tantum nudum, 


et in nuda humo, natali die ab- 


6 jicit ad vagitus ſtatim et plora- 
tum, nullumque tot animalium 
* aliud ad lacrymas, et has pro- 
55 tinus vitae principio. At hercule 
* ri/us, praecox ille et celerrimus, 
ante quadrageſimum diem null 
* datur.” The fame author men- 
tions Zoroafter, as the only perſon, 
that ever laughed on the day of his 
birth ; but he does not mention it as 
an omen, either good or bad: for 
his future wiſdom was predicted by 
the palpitation of His brain; © Ri- 
* fiſſe eodem die quo genitus eflet, 
% unam hominem accepimus Zo- 
* roaſtrem. Eidem cerebrum ita 
palpitaſſe, ut impofttam repeleret 


&© manum, futurae pracſagio ſci- 
& entiac.” Herodotus mentions 
alſo a ſmile of Cypſelus, the ſon of 
Etion, which ſaved his life. The 
murtherers took him from his mo- 
ther, as foon as borri; but the 


child happening to ſmile on the man, 


into whoſe hands his mother de- 
livered him, ſo ſoftened his mind, 
that he ſpared the child's life, But 
this early ſmile of Cypſelus is not 
mentioned as any omen of his fu- 
ture felicity, but as the accidental 
means of his preſervation. To this 
however, we may oppoſe the hiſtory 
of Moſes, whoſe infant tears had 
the ſame effect, in prevailing on 
the daughter of Pharaoh to pre- 
ſerve him. Solomon alſo; who ex- 
celled all other monarchs, in power, 
wealth, and wiſdom, tells us, that 
he cried as ſoon as born, which he 
mentions as a thing common to all 
men; When I was born, 1 
© drew in the common air, and 
& fell upon the earth which is of 
& like nature, and the firſt voice 
© which I uttered, was crying, as 
« all others do.” Indeed it does 
not appear, that the Ancients had 
any opinion, that the ſmiling of a 
new born infant was an omen of 
future greatnefs; nor could ſuch an 
accident be eaſily drawn into exam- 
ple; fince we do not find any more 
recorded, than Zoroaſter and Cyp- 
ſelus. But it is very natural and 
uſual, for the mother to ſmile on 
the child; her delivery ſeeming to 
her a ſufficient recompence for her 
former ſickneſs and pain, as we find 

N 2 it 
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bis fu. bave not 
ſmiled, 
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Apo. 0 lle bey; for be, on Incipe, parve puer: 


cui non riſere patentes, 


NOTES. 


it expreſſed in St John's Goſpel ; 
« A woman when ſhe is in travail 
„ hath ſorrow, becauſe her hour is 
„come: but as ſoon as ſhe is de- 
« livered of the child, ſhe remem- 
„ breth no more the anguiſh, for 
« joy that a man is born into the 
« world,” Belides it is plain, from 
the following lines of this Eclogue, 
that the good omen was ſuppoſed to 
be the ſmiles 'of the parents on the 
child. Therefore it ſeems to be a 

rverting of the meaning of the 
Poet, to make him ſay, Smile on 
thy mother, that ſhe may ſmile on thee, 
Jo conclude, I think we may very 
well, with Erythraeus, Bembus, 
and Ruaeus, underſtand the ſmiles 
to be. thoſe of the mother. | 
Ceognoſcere.] Thoſe, who un- 
derſtand this paſſage of the ſmiling 
of the child, ſtrain the verb cog- 
noſcere to ſignify, that the child 
ſhould acknowledge or own his mo- 
ther, by ſmiling on her: but I do 
not find any inſtance of it's having 
been uſed in that ſenſe. 

61. Matri Inga decem, &c.] 
Servius ſays, the Poet uſes the ex- 
preſſion of decem menſes, becauſe 
males ar born in the tenth month, 
and females in the ninth, which is 
aà very trifling obſervation, and not 
founded on truth. Many of the 
Commentators take the ten months 
here ſpoken of, to be intended to 
{hew, that the mother of this child 
went a month with him longer than 
the uſual time; and give inſtances 
of ſome extraordinary perſons being 


born at the * of ten months, 1 
is well known, that the uſual time 
of a woman's geſtation is nine ca- 
lendar months, or forty weeks, 
Now if it could be made appear, 
that the Ancients ever made uſe of 
a month of four weeks, ten ſuch 
months would be the juſt time of 
geſtation, and we ſhould not need 
to ſeek for, any farther ſolution of 
the queſtion before us. The peri- 
odical lunar month indeed, which 
is the time of the moon's motion 


from one point of the zodiack to the 


ſame again, is twenty-ſeven days 
and almoſt eight hours, whence a 
lunar month is frequently reckoned 
to contain four weeks or twenty- 
eight days. But the ancient Roman 
month was that which is called the 
lunar ſynodical month, or the time 
between new moon and new moon, 
which is about twenty-nine days 
and a half. Thus as the periodical 
lunar month is reckoned in round 
numbers to be twenty-eight days, 
ſo is the ſynodical in like manner 
accounted to be thirty. Thus Pliny 
ſpeaks of the revolution of the moon 
being performed in twenty-ſeven 
days, and the third part of a day; 
but he makes the compleat lunar 
month to conſiſt of thirty days, 
twelve of which months make 3 
year; for the old year was 360 
days: Proxima ergo cardini, 
ideoque minimo ambitu, vicens 
« diebus ſepteniſque et tertia die 
<« parte peragit ſpatia eadem, quae 


„% Saturni ſidus altiſſimum wr 
; ut 
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Nec deus hunc menſa, dea nec dignata cubili eſt, 
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has neither had bis table bo- 
noured by a god, nor bis bed by 
a goddeſs, 


NOTES. 


« ut dictum eſt, annis. Deinde 
e morata in coitu ſolis, biduo, cum 


&« tardiſſime, a triceſima luce rur- 


&* ſus ad eaſdem vices exit: haud 
& ſcio an omnium quae in caelo 
e pernoſci potuerunt magiſtra, In 
& duodecim menſium ſpatia opor- 
5 tere dividi annum: quando ipſa 
e totics ſolem, redeuntem ad prin- 
© cipia conſequitur,” Thus ac- 
cording to Pliny, the month is 
thirty days; of which ſpace of time 
he muſt alſo be underſtood, when 
he ſays ſome are born in the ſeyenth 
month, others in the eighth, and 
ſome in the beginning of the tenth 
and eleventh, but thoſe children 
{ſeldom live, who are born before the 
ſeventh: ** Caeteris animantibus 
e ſtatum et pariendi, et partus ge- 
& rendi tempus eſt: homo toto 
„ anno et incerto gignitur ſpatio, 
“ Alius ſeptimo menſe, alius octa- 
© yo, et uſque ad initia decimi un- 
& decimique. Ante ſeptimum men- 
„ ſem haud unquam vitalis eſt.” 
That children are born in the 
ſeventh and eighth month, is con- 
firmed by experience; and the 
yſual time is in the beginning of the 
tenth month; for nine months of 
thirty days make but 270 days, a 
period, which falls ten days ſhort of 
the uſual time of geſtation, But 
if we reckon, with more exactneſs, 
by the ſynodical month, wherein 
the moon paſles from it's conjunc- 
tion with the ſun, and enters in con- 
junction with it again, we ſhall find 
nine of thoſe months to make but 


* 


266 days, a period, which falls 
fourteen days ſhort of the uſual 
time, which is 280 Thus we 
ſhall find the uſual time of the birth 
of a child to be at the end of the 
ninth calendar month, and of the 
tenth month of four weeks, in the 
beginning of the tenth month of 
thirty days, by which the ancient 
Romans reckoned, and in the mid- 
dle of the tenth ſynodical month, 
Therefore Virgil might very well 
mention the qualms of ten months, 
without any imagination, that the 
mother was to go longer than the 
uſual time: for this Eclogue, as 
has been already obſerved, was 
written before che birth of the child. 
Ovid, in the third book of his Faſti, 
ſpeaking of the old year of ten 
months, thinks that number was 
choſen, either in reſpect to the num- 
ber of the fingers; or elſe becauſe a 
woman brings forth in the tenth 
month ; 


& Annus erat decimum cum luna 
„ repleverat orbem, 
Hic noſtris magno tune in ho- 
„ nore fuit: 
Seu quia tot digiti, per quos nu- 
«© merare ſolemus; 
& Seu quia bis quino foemina m:nſe 
„ parit,” 


And Hannes, a celebrated poet and 
phyſician, in his Ode to the famous 
Sydenham, has mentioned the tentb 
month, as the ſtated time of de- 
livery; 


N 3 O qui 


—— — eg we 


O qui capacem nobilis artiſex 


FEludis Orcum; quo tamen ibi- 


«© mus 
& Cuncti,quot humanae parentes, 
Et decimae tulit ordo lunae. 


Thus we have no reaſon to believe, 
that Virgil deſigned any thing ex- 
traordinary in this paſſage; nor in- 
deed does it appear, that the An- 
cients had any notion, that the 
pirth of a child after the uſual time 
denoted any future happineſs or 
ndeur. Pliny mentions a Ro- 
man lady, who, by three huſbands, 
had four children, two of which 
were born in the ſeventh month, 
one in the eighth, and one in the 
cleventh. Corbulo, who was born 
in the ſeventh, and Suillius Ruffus, 
who was born in the eleventh, had 
equal fortune, for they were both 
Conſuls; and Caeſonia, who was 
born in the eighth, came to be an 
Empreſs, being the wife of Cali- 
gula: * Veſtilia C. Herdicii, ac 
«« poſtea Pomponii atque Orfiti cla- 
„ riffimorum civium conjunx, ex 
6 his quatuor partus enixa, Sem- 
« pronium ſeptimo menſe genuit, 
« Suillium Ruffum undecimo, Cor- 
“ bulonem ſeptimo, utrumque Con- 
& ſulem: poſtea Caeſoniam, Caii 
« principis conjugem, octavo.“ 
Tulerunt.) Servius ſays, that 
forme read al/tulerint, making the 
ſenſe to be, 87 riſcris, abſtulerint 
decem nenſes matri tuae longa faſtidia, 
which La Cerda juſtly thinks ridi- 
culous. This laſt Critick obſerves, 
that all the Commentators, that he 
had ſeen, agree in explaining fero 
in this place for aufero, which is 
not Latin, inelegant, and without 
example. Certainly ferre alicui ſig- 
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nifies to bring to any one, not to take 
rom any one, The making of the 
laſt ſyllable but one ſhort, tulfrunt, 
is a poetical licence, not very un- 
uſual, Thus we read ſetérunt and 
muſcutrunt for ſtetirunt and mi- 
ſeurrunt : ſo that there is no occa- 
ſton to read tulerint, as ſome have 
done, without any good authority. 
62. Cui.) Some read qui, on 
the authority of Quintilian, who 
ſpeaks in the following manner: 
« Eft figura et in numero: vel cum 
« ſingulari pluralis ſubjungitur, gla- 
&* dio pugnaciſſima gens Romani, gens 
«© enim ex multis. Vel e diverſo, 


% Qui non riſere parentes, 
Nec deus hunc menſa, dea nec dig- 
« nata cubili eſt. | 


* Ex illis enim qui nm riſere hune 
* non dignatus deus, nec dea dig- 
© nata,” "The ſame author tells us, 
that when he was a boy, the Ro- 
mans uſed to write quoi in the da- 
tive caſe, to ditinguiſh it from the 
nominative gui and that in his time 
it began to de written cui. Scaliger, 
in his note on the dulce rideat ad pa- 
trem of Catullus, quoted above, 
mentions this paſſage of Virgil, 
and reads gui nm riſere parentes, ſot 
gui non riſere ad parentes. This in- 
terpretation is defended alſo by Ia 
Cerda, and others, Pierius de- 
clares, that not one of the ancient 
manuſcripts have gui; but conftantly 
either cui or quoi in the dative caſe. 
It is cui in the folio editions printed 
at Milan in 1481, Venice 1562 and 
Paris 1600; and in the ↄctavo edi- 
tions at Milan in 1539, Antwerp 
1543, 1530, Venice 1576, and in 
the old edition at London by 3 

| | 8 on. 
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ſon, Heinſius alſo, both father and 
ſon, Ruaeus, Catrou, and 'moſt 
other editors read cui. It is cui alſo 
in the Paris edition in 1540 in 
quarto, by Suſſannaeus, and in that 
of 1541: but in both theſe editions 
ui is put in the W Robert 
tephens reads gui. uellius de- 
clares himſelf for qui, on the au- 
thority of Quintilian, and takes 
parentes to be the vocative caſe; 
% Quamvis multi codices cui legant, 
% tamen ab ea ſententia me poſſet 
„ Quintiliani lib. 9. auctoritas qui 
« qu; accipit: ut talis ſit ſententia 
* et hujus verſus ordo, O parentes, 
“ hunc, ex illis qui non riſere, nec 
deus eſt dignatus menſa, nec dea 
“ eſt dignata cubili,” Vives alſo 
reads gui, and taking the child here 
ſpoken of, to be that ſon of Pollio, 
who died ſoon after his birth, fuſ- 
pects that theſe lines were added by 
Virgil after the death of the child, 
Pulman adds a note in the margin, 
which ſeems to differ from the ge- 
neral opinion; for he ſays, the ſon 
of * Pollio ſmiled as ſoon as he was 
born, which is a bad omen, and 
therefore he ſoon died, Cuningam 
reads qui, and Burman cui. It 
ſeems to me more probable, that 
Quintilian read this paſſage negli- 
gently, than that all the ancient 
manuſcripts ſhould be corrupt, 
which, with one conſent, read cui 
or quoi in the dative caſe, We find 
another inſtance of the dative caſe 
being uſed after video, to ſignify the 


ſmiling on any one, in the fifth Ae- 


neid ; 
** —— Rijtt pater optimus oli. 
63. Nec deus Inc menſa, &c.] 
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Here is certainly a denunciation, 


c“ of ſome imminent calamity to the 


&«& child, if he does not know his 


„ mother by a ſmile. 1. Servius 
& explains it of Vulcan, to whom 
« the child would be like: now 


& when Vulcan was born, his pa- 
te rents Jupiter and Juno, did not 
© ſmile on him, wherefore he was 
« thrown down by them to the 
« iſland Lemnos, which cauſed him, 
&« to be lame, after which he was 
e neither admitted by Jupiter to 
«© the table of the gods, nor by 
&« Minerva to be her huſband. But 
& this ſtory of Servius does nat 
cc agree with Homer, who gives 
« Vulcan a place in the celeſtial 
“ banquet, 
& of the Genius and Juno, which 
e will not be propitious to the 
& child. For it is manifeſt, from 
« Seneca's epiſtles, and Pliny, that 
& the Ancients aſcribed to every 
&« man, as ſoon as born, a Genius 
“ and Juno, 
te are agreed, that the Genius was 
t aſcribed only to the males, and 
« Juno only to the females; and 
te therefore both a Genius and Juno 
& to one and the ſame ſon of 
<« are more than could be allotted. 
« But what Philargyrius here ad- 
% yances, can by no means be ad- 
& mitted, that at the birth of chil- 
&« dren of high rank, a bed uſed 
& to be made for Juno Lucina, and 
4 table ſpread for Hercules, or 
« according to others for the Ge- 
6“ nius, 
«© two 
« of which we are informed, that 
© boys uſed to be initiated to Edu- 
« ca, Potina, and Cuba; the gods 
« of eating, rr and ſteep- 


2. Politian explains it 


But all the learned 


ollio 


Politianus indeed produces 
ſſages of Varro; in one 


+ ing; 


TX 
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ing; in the other, that when 
& noble children were born, a bed 
* was made for the conjugal gods, 
* Pilumnys and Picumnus. But 
© from theſe places, we can only 
«© deduce, that a table uſed to be 
“ ſpread for the goddeſſes, and a 
« bed for the gods; whereas Vir- 
&« gil on the contrary aſeribes a table 
© to a god and a bed to a goddeſs, 
« Therefore I ſolve the difficulty 


«* two ways; I. By the table I un- 


1 derſtand the education and nu- 
46 trition of the child, over which 
„the Genius is acknowledged by 
* all to preſide: by the bed J un- 
s derſtand his marriage, over 
* which Juno is known to preſide, 


% Thus the ſenſe will be; The Ce- 


* nius will not permit this boy to 
% grow vp, or to receive nouriſhment ; 
% orif he does permit it, Juno will 
not permit him to celebrate a happy 
marriage. 2. It may alſo be 
* thus explained, If you de not. 
* know your mother by her ſmiling on 


46 ſhip of the gods, w 
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* you, you will be unfortunate, and 
& not arrive to that li 46 e and fellow- 
ich I have al- 
« ready * you. Now this 
& life of the gods, or apothcoſis, 
& conſiſted chiefly of two particu. 
lars; the ſitting at the table of 
66 Jupiter, and the marriage of 
e ſome goddeſs, Thus Horace de- 
& ſcribes the divinity of Hercules 
„by Jovis intereſt optatis epulis im- 
N 12 en fle fad alſo 
* Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, 
« given him for 2 wife. Thus Vir- 
gil allo expreſſes the immortality, 
* which he promiſes to Auen 


% Teque febi generum | Tethys emat 

* ommibus undis. | 
« Therefore the threats of Virgil 
« will amount to this; You ſhall 
& not enjoy the life of gods, | becauſe 
neither Jupiter will admit you to 
&« his table, nor any goddeſs to her 
bed.“ RUAEUS, | 


ä 


E CL O GA 


QUINTA, 


PAP HIN I S. 


Men. Since we are met 
tether Mr pjus, and bave each Me. 


. us our exce lence, 


MEenarcas, Morsus. 


U R non, Mopſe, boni quoniam con- 


venimus ambo, 


NOTES. 


Cur non Mipſe boni, &c.] 
Two ſhepherds Mcnalcas and Mop- 
ſus, after mutual compliments on 
their {kill in paeiry, make choice 


of the death of Daphnis for the 
ſubject of their ſong. - Mopſus la- 
ments his death, and Mehalcas ce- 
lebrates his atatberfis. Menalcas 
Hog = 8 begins 


on- 


the 
la- 
ce- 
alcas 
Tins 
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Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere verſus, | you in Playing on t 

Hic torylis mixtas inter conſidimus ulmos? | , 2 5 in fag * 

Mor. Tu major: tibi me eſt acquum parere, Me- bere, among the | dime inter 
nalca : woven with bazles 7? 


NOTES. 


begins with inviting Mopſus to 


play on his pipe, whilſt he himſelf 


lings; to which Mopſus anſwers, 
that he is ready to obey him, as be- 
ing his ſuperior. The former in- 
vites his friend to fit under a ſhade 
of elms and hazles; but the latter 
propoſes, that they ſhould rather 
retire into a cave, overſpread with 
wild vines. | 

Servius tells us, that under the 
character of Menalcas Virgil is 
meant ; and Aemilius Macer a Poet 
of Verona, and friend of Virgil, 
under that of Mopſus. Catrou 
will have the dialogue to be between 
Virgil and Alexander, the young 
ſlave, whom this Critick ſuppoſes 
to be meant under the name of A- 
lexis, in the ſecond Eclogue. It 
would be difficult, and of no con- 
ſequence perhaps, to determine, 
whether Mopſus was Aemilius Ma- 
cer, or Alexander, or any particu- 
lar perſon. Menalcas and Mopſus 
may both be ſuppoſed fictitious 
names of ſhepherds, introduced to 
form this dialogue: though it may 
be ſaid, that if. Virgil ever intends 
to repreſent himſelf in any of his 
Eclogues, it is moſt probably under 
the feigned name of Menalcas, 
Philips has imitated this Eclogue, 
in his third Paſtoral, called Albino, 
written on the death of the Duke 
of Gloceſter, ſon of Queen Anne. 

Boni dicere and inflare isa Greciſm. 


2, Tu calamos inſſare, Ec, ] 
Theocritus, in his eighth Idyllium 
repreſents two ſhepherds, as equally 
ſkilled in pipeing and ſinging ; 


atidey. 


"Aww *“ aue, aue 


TLeves.] Servius ſeems to make a 
doubt, whether leves agrees with 
calamos or with verſus ; but he juſtly 
decides in favour of  calamos. | 

3. Conſidimus.] So Heinſius reads 
it, on the authority of ſeveral ma- 
nuſcripts. The common reading is 
conſedimus. . 

4. Tu major.) Servius ſays, this 
may mean, either that Menalcas is 
older than Mopſus, or that his merit 
is greater; id gſt, vel natu vel me- 
rito, Ruaeus, without. any heſita- 
tion, renders it tu natu major; and 
obſerves, that though Menalcas is 
here ſaid to be the elder, yet they 
were both young; for Mopſus fays 
to Menalcas, 574 tu define plura 
puer; and in another place Menal- 
cas fays to Mopſas, fortunate puer, 
tu nunc. Catrou, in order to ſup- 
port his opinion, that Mopſus is 
Alexander, tranſlates it, you are the 
maſter : which he thinks, ſerves to 
expreſs, that Alexander was Vir- 
gil's ſlave ; and therefore he adds, 
that it was his duty to obey him. 


5. Sive 


\ 


i 
J 
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— nd the fate give ſub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 5 | 


apbyrt, oy A, 4 2 Sive antro potius ſuccedimus: aſpice ut antrum 


def tu: de but 


bow the Sylveſtris raris ſparſit labruſca racemis. 
wild wine bangt Ove} (bi cave tith ſcattered cluſteri. 


NOTES. 


6. Sive ſub incertat, &c,} Mop- 
ſus cs? binrielr with great 


modeſty and deference to Menalcas. 


He aſſents to his propoſal of ſitting 
under the trees, but hints an oh- 


jection to the uncertainty of the. 


ſhade, as they were moved about 
by the wind ; and expreſſes a de- 
fire of going rather into a cave; the 
conveniences of which he beauti- 
fully deſcribes. - . 

7. Labruſca.] The Labruſca or 


wild vine of the Ancients probably 


did not differ ſpecifically from that 
which was cultivated, Pliny in- 
forms us, that the grapes of the 
labruſca were gathered before the 
* were gone off, dried in the 

e, upon linnen cloths, and laid 
up in caſks ; that the beſt fort came 
from Parapotamia, the next from 
Antioch and Laodicea, and the 
third from the mountains of Media; 
that this laſt was the fitteſt for me- 
dical uſes ; that ſome preferred that 
which grew in Cyprus ; that the 
African fort was uſed only in medi- 
cine, and was called maſſaris; and 
that the white was better than 'the 
black; and that it was called oenan- 
the; Eodem et Oenanthe pertinet. 
« Fft autem vitis labruſcae uva. 
© Colligitur cum flore, cum optime 
© olct, Siccatur in umbra, ſub- 
& ſtrato linteo, atque in cados con- 
% ditur. Praccipua ex Parapota- 
«© mia, ſecunda ab Antiochia, at- 
„ que Laodicea Syriae, tertia ex 


«© Montibus Medicis. Haec utilior, 
% medicinae, Quidam omnibus jig 
e praeferunt eam, Fo in Cypro 
“ infula naſeitur. am quae in 
« Africa fit, ad medicos tantum 
&« pettinet, vocaturque maſſaris. 
« Omtiis autem ex alba labruſca 
<« praeſtantiot quam e nigra.” In 
another place the fame author tells 
us, that the labruſcu is called by the 
Greeks ampelos agria; that it has 
thick and whitiſh leaves, is jointed, 
has a chapt bark, and bears red 
berries; © Labrufca quoque oenan- 
« then fert, ſatis diftam, quae a 
% Graecis ampelos agria appellatur, 
« ſpifſis et candicantibus foliis, 5 
« niculata, rimoſo 'cortice ; fert 
« uyas rubentes cocci modo.“ In 
another place he tells us expreſsly, 
that the labruſca is a wild vine; 
& Fit e labruſca, hoc eſt, vite l- 
« veſtri, quod vocatur oenanthi- 
% num.” In another place, he ſays 
the cenanthe is the product of the 
wild vine, without any mention of 
the word labruſca; „ Omphacio 
&* cohaeret oenanthe, quam vites l- 
« veſtres ferunt.“ We have ſeen 
already, that the labruſca of the 
Romans is called ampelos agria, of 
wild vine by the Greeks, and that 
the cluſters, gathered before the 
flowers go off, ate called oenanthe. 
Dioſcorides, in his fourth book, 
ſpeaks of a wild vitie, which catinot 
fribly be the /abruſca; for he 
fays it has the leaves like thoſe of 
garden 
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Mex. Montibus in noſtris ſolus tibi certet Amyntas. 


Mau. In eue mountdins A- 


yu. 


NOTES. 


garden nightſhade ; PvMAz d d 
cou x17&iv. Probably this chap- 
ter may be ſpurious; and if it is 
genuine, it is no eaſy matter to af- 
firm what plant he there intended 
to deſcribe. But in the ſecond 
chapter of the fifth book, the ſame 
title is repeated, and he there in- 
forms us, that the wild vine is of 
two ſorts, in one of which he tells 
us, that the grapes do not ripen, 
but that in it's lowering ſtate it bears 
what is called oenanthe ; that the 
other bears ſmall, black, aſtringent 
fruits; and that the leaves, ſtalks, 
and tendrils have the ſame virtues 
with the cultivated vine; Aurthog 
aypic dl. 1 pv yag aùrñg obrep- 
ddt T1 He axps n- 
otws A THY MeYopirny Ov 1 
9 Ti; TeheoPoper prrxpoppat od u 
aba, % lui. Avvapuy d 
X ræurns 7% Qua xa as Dues 
* 0k K&uAgty dẽð TY nuipy. A 
little afterwards, in the chapter of 
Oenanthe, he ſays it is the fruit of 
the wild vine, whilſt it is in flower ; 
it is gathered upon a linnen cloth, 
dried in the ſhade, and Jaid up in 
carthen veſſels; the beſt comes 
from Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia: 
'OwavIn xantiras 0 r Ape A 
ri 46 owort avgd” awori- 
Neo da d dei” eig axaviroy &YVeiov d- 
Tpaxuver Hi rag xa Enpaivorras 
ini 6Joviov, i o x Bt yi- 
velau is Lupin, xal KH,, xa] Pen- 


yixy. From theſe authorities we 
may venture to affirm, that the la- 
bruſca is a. real vine, running wild, 
without any culture. The pro- 
ety therefore of preferring the 
cave before the elms conſiſts in this; 
the trees were ſubject to be moved 
about by every gentle blaſt, and 
therefore the ſhade which they af- 
forded was uncertain : but the cave 
was overſpread by a wild vine, 
which, for want of culture, was 
luxuriant in' branches and leaves. 
This the Poet expreſſes, by faying 
the cluſters were ſcattered, that is, 
few in number. Now the want of 
pruning will fpoil the bearing of a 
vine, and at the ſame time ſuffer it 
to run to wood, as the Gardeners 
expreſs it. This luxuriant vine 
therefore made a thick and certain 
ſhade about the entrance of the 
cave. | 
8. Montibus in noftris, &c.] 
Menalcas aſſents to the propoſal of 
retiring to the cave; and the two 
ſnepherds diſcourſe as go along. 
Menalcas tells Mopſus, that, in all 
their neighbourhood; none can con- 
tend with him but Amyntas; and 
Mopſus is offended at the com- 
riſon. | 
Tibi certet.] It is a Greciſm, for 
tecum certet. 
Amyntas.] Catrou will have it 
again, that Cebes, the other ima+ 
ginary ſlave and ſcholar of Virgil, 
and rival of Alexander is here 


9. Phoebum 
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Mor, What if 'be foreld Mor. Quid ſi idem certet Phoebum ſuperare ca- 


Mz n. Begin frft, my M- MEN. Incipe, Mopſe, prior, fi quos aut Phyllidis 


s, whether you will ſing the 


James of Phyllis, or the praiſes Ignes, 


10 


"Tow, or the quarrels of Aut Alconis habes Jaudes, aut jurgia Codri. 


ks 


t 
. 
* ? 1 
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9. Phoebum e Catrou 


imagines, that Virgil himſelf is here 


meant under the name of Phoebus, 
an arrogance very inconſiſtent with 
the modeſt character of our Poet. 
He obſerves, that the character 
« of Amyntas was drawn in the 
« ſegond Eclogue. He inſolently 
„ pretended to equal his maſter, 
4 He was . envious. of the flute, 
„ which was 9 to him, 
4  invidit ſtultus Amyntas. Here he 
46 carries his confidence to ſuch a 
« length as to defy Phoebus him- 
* Pos that is, Virgil.“ The 
Poet might mean the ſame perſon 


under the name of Amyntas, in 


both Eclogues ; but it docs not 
thence, appear, that he meant Ce- 
bes, or indeed, that ſuch a perſon 
exiſted. 15 
10. Incipe, Mopſe, prior, c.] 
Menalcas, perceiving that he had 
offended Mopſus, by comparing him 
with Amyntas, drops the diſcourſe, 
and deſires him to ſing firſt, pro- 
ſing at the ſame time ſome ſub- 
jects For his poetry. Mopſus chooſes 
rather to ſing ſome verſes, which 
he had lately made, and tells Me- 
nalcas, that when he heard them, 
he. might judge, whether there was 
any compariſon between him and 
Amyptas. Menalcas endeavours to 
pacify his anger, and declares, that 
in his opinion Amyntas is far inic- 
rior to him. 


NOTES. 


Catrou underſtands this ſpeech of 

Menalcas to ſignify, that he would 
have Mopſus begin, that he may be 
able to judge between him and 
Amyntas; and paraphraſes Incipe 
Mopſe oY thus; * A fin que je 
„ puilſe juger de vous et de lui, 
& chantez-moy de vos vers, et com- 
„ mencez le premier,” But this 
cannot be the ſenſe, becauſe when 
Mopſus, in the next ſentence, re- 
peats his difpleaſure at being com- 
pared with Amyntas, Menalcas im- 
mediately replies, that, in his judg- 
ment, Amyntas is far inferior to 
Mopſus. 

Phyllidis ignes.] Phyllis was the 
daughter of Lycurgus, king of 
Thrace, and fell in love with De- 
mophoon, the ſon of Theſeus, by 
Phaedra, having given him. enter- 
tainment, as he was returning from 
the Trojan war. Demophoon be- 
ing obliged to go to Athens, to ſet- 
tle his affairs there, promiſed to re- 
turn ſoon and marry her, But 
when he was unexpectedly detained 
beyond the appointed time, Phyllis 
in deſpair hanged herſelf, See the 
Epiſtle of Phyllis to Demophoon in 
Ovid, | 
11. Alconis laudes. ] He was 
& Cretan archer, and one of the 
* companions of Hercules: he 
& was fo ſkillful, as never to miſs 
* his aim. He could ſhoot through 
« a ring placed on a man's head; 

« ſplit 
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©& ſplit a hair with the point of his 
« dart; and ſtick an arrow with- 
« gut a head on the point of a ſword 
« or ſpear, When his ſon was aſ- 
« faulted by a dragon, he ſhot an 
« arrow at him ſo dextrouſly, as 
« to wound the ſerpent, without 
« hurting his ſon.” | SERVIUS, 
Furgia Codri.] Codrus, the ſon 
of Melanthus, was the laſt king of 
the Athenians, When his country 
Was invaded by a powerful army, 
and the Oracle at Delphi had fore- 
told, that the victory ſhould fall to 
that people, whoſe king ſhould be 
ſlain z the enemy gave ſtrict com- 
mand to their whole army, that 
every one ſhould abſtain from hurt- 
ing Codrus. But this generous 
prince, diſguiſing himſelf in the 
habit of a ſhepherd, took occaſion 
to quarrel with ſome of the enemies 
foragers, by which means he loſt 
his life, and preſerved his country. 
Thus I collect the ſtory from Vel- 
leius Paterculus and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, who differ very little in their 
relation of it. Paterculus ſays theſe 
enemies were the Lacedaemonians, 
Valerius Maximus does not name 
them, and Juſtin ſays they were the 
Dorians. Paterculus expreſsly men- 
tions the quarrel; ** Depolita veſte 
1 regia, paſtoralem cultum induit, 


+ immixtuſque caſtris hoſtium de 


« induſtria, imprudenter, rixam 
ciens, interemptus eſt.” Valerius 
Maximus ſays 
the foragers, and thereby provoked 
him to kill him; ( Depoſitis in- 
* ſignibus imperii, familiarem cul- 


be wounded one of 


© tum induit, ac pabulantium hoſ- 
tium globo ſeſe objecit, unum- 
& que ex illis falce pęrcuſſum, in 
* caedem ſuam compulit.” Thus, 
though this author does not men- 
tion the word quarrel, yet it is plain 
from his account, that Codrus 
ſought to pick 'a quarrel with the 
foragers, by wounding one of them, 
and thereby loſt his own life, '/Ci- 
cero, about the latter end of his 
firſt book of Tuſculan Queſtions, 
mentions his throwing himſelf into 
the middle of his enemies in diſguiſe; 
and the prediction of the Oracle, 
that the death of the king would be 
the - preſervation of the country; 
«+ Codrum, qui ſe in medios im- 
« miſit hoſtes, famulari veſte, ne 
“ poſlet agnoſci, 11 eſſet ornatu re- 
„ gio: quod oraculum erat datum, 
fi rex interfectus eſſet, victrices 
„ Athenas fore.“ The ſame au- 
thor, in his Conſolation, inſorms 
us farther, that Codrus was deified 
by the Athenians, for his piety to 
his country; “ Quid vero illae, 
* omnis plane doctrinae omniſque 
% ſapientiae parentes,  Athenae ? 
* nonne Codrum regem ſuum, ob 
„ pietatem in patriam, meritaque 
„ illa, quibus excelluit, magno 
“ conſenſu in deos ' retulerunt ?” 


Codrus is celebrated alfo by Horace; 


% Codrus pro patria non timidus 
4 mori.” | 


Some Criticks however will have 
Phyllis, Alcon, and Codrus, to be 
only paſtoral names, to which opi- 
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„ Quale meo Codro, concedite ; 
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wrote on the green bark of a agl, : f 
beech, and ſung and play'd al. Carmina deſcripſi, et modulans alterna notavi, 


ternately : then bid Amyn- . a | F 
Tony Experiar : tu deinde jubeto certet Amyntas. 15 


| NOTES. 


nion Ruaeus alſo ſeems to incline. © demiiſque faciunt, atque prae- 
There was alſo, according to Ser- „ texta tuguriorum. Scribit in re- 
vius, a famous Poet named Co- © centi ad duces explorator, inci- 
drus, contemporary with Virgil, “ dens literas a ſucco. Necnon in 
He is mentioned with applaufe, in ** quodam uſu facrorum religioſus 
the ſeventh Eclogue, « eſt fagi cortex. Sed non durat 
1. “ arbor ipſa.“ | 

. Ny pre, noſter amor, Libe: - 14. Modulans alterna notavi.] 1 
thrides : aut mihi carmen have tranſlated this, according to 

70 ; the interpretation. of La Cerda; 
as Vorkbus ill — 6 Cum en modulatus ſum, notavi 
| N n « alterna, id eſt, alternatim, vi- 
But it ſeems much more probable, . delicet, inflans jam fiſtulam, jam 
that the Poet alluded to the ſeveral ** eanens carmen. Itaque alter- 
ſtories above-mentioned, „4 patio hic refertur jam ad flatum 

12. Paſcentes ſervabit Tityrus © calami, jam ad ſonitum ovis.” 

hocdos.] Thus Theocritus, in the I5. Tu deinde jubeto certet Amyn- 


firſt Idyllium; tas.] Catrou thinks this a ſtrong 


: £4 „confirmation of his ſyſtem. Do 
1 Ly ayas ryw ty rt v- « but give attention, ſays he, to 
prutw, „ theſe expreſſions, jubeto certet 
%% Amyntas, and you will perceive 
13. Cortice fagi,] It was the an- ** a maſter, who commands. Ce- 
cient cuſtom in Italy, to write on * bes and Alexander were at once 
the barks of trees, as it was in „ the ſlaves, and the diſciples of 
Egypt to write on the papyrus, a * Virgil.“ But it is certain, that 
ſort of ruſh, from which the word jubeo is not always uſed for com- 
paper is derived. Pliny, amongſt manding like a maſter, as may be 
the uſes, to which the barks of trees proved from many inſtances taken 
were applied, mentions, that ſpies from Virgil. I ſhall only ſelect a 
uſed to write on them their intel- few, where Catrou himſelf renders 
ligences to Generals, He alſo jt otherwiſe. . In the fourth Eclogue, 
ſpeaks of ſome religious uſes of the we read, | 
bark of beech-trees : 4 Cortex et TEIN 
% fagis, tiliae, abieti, piceac, in © Quae tentare Thetim ratibus, 
« magno uſu agreſtium, Vaſa, quae cingere muris 
corbeſque, ac patentiora quae- © Oppida, quae jubeant telluri in- 


Here 


dam meſſibus convehendis vin- + findere ſulco.“ 


ice 


BU COLIC. ECL. V. 
Mex, Lenta ſalix quantum palleati cedit olivae, 


20207 
Mex. A. much as t- 
ing willow is inferior te ths 
Pale olive, 


NOTES, 


Here jubeant ſignifies no more than 
to cauſe, as Catrou has juſtly tran- 
flated it; Elle nous portera encore 
« à courir les mers, et a cultiver la 
4 terre. In the ſecond Aeneid, 
Capys, and ſome other wiſe men 
are ſaid to adviſe, that the horſe 
ſhould be thrown into the ſea, for 
it is plain it was not in their power 
to command it; 


« At Capys, et quorum melior ſen- 
. © tentia menti, 
« Aut pelago Danaum inſidias, ſuſ- 


„ pectaque dona 


« Praecipitare jubent. 


Thus alſo Catrou tranſlates it; 
« Capys de ſon cote, et avec luy 
toutes les meilleurs tẽtes du pays 
© Ztoient avis, ou qu'il falloit jet- 
« tera la mer le trompeur et dan- 
© gereux preſent d'une nation arti- 
« ficieuſe.” Thus alſo, in the third 
Aeneid, when the companions of 
Aeneas are terrified by the Harpies, 
and are in no condition to aſſume a 
power of commanding, jubent is 
uſed, which there {ignifies no more 
than to endeavour ; 


: cecidere animi; nec 
jam amplius armis, 
« Sed votis precibuſque jubent ex- 
cc polcere pacem.“ 


Accordingly Catrou zenders it thus; 
** Mes compagnons, 3 ces mots, 


<« furent tranſis d effroy. Ce n'eſt 
5 plus avec les armes qu'ils ſongent 
* acombattre les Harpies, c'eſt par 
& des prieres qu'ils Sefforcent de les 
& Alechir,” In the fifth Aeneid the 
Trojans cannot be thought to aſſume 
a power of commanding Aeneas, 
when it is ſaid of them, 7255 


4 Cund̃ti ſimul ore fremebant 
Pardanidae, reddique viro pro- 
« miſſa jubebant | 
Here Catrou underſtands jubebant 
to mean no more than they ſaid; 
„Les Troyens en murmuroient 
* deja, et di/orent qu'il falloit lui 
56 adjuger le taureau.” In the ſame 
book, can it be imagined, that Pa- 
linurus could be commanded to be 

ignorant ? 


« Mene falis placidi yultum fluc- 
* tuſque quietos | 
«© Ignorare jubes ?” 


Catrou there underſtands jubes to 
mean no more than do you think ; 
« Creoyez vous que j' ignore le peu 
de confiance qu'on doit avoir au 
“ calme paſlager d'un mer trom- 
& peuſe?” In the twelfth Aeneid 
indeed the populace might be ſaid 


to command; 


e Exoritur trepidos inter diſcordia 
„ cives: 
* Urbem ahi reſerare jubent, et 


wa ere portas , 
Sam * Dardanidis, 
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as much as the bumble faliunca Puniceis humilis quantum ſaliunca roſetis: 


to the ſcarlet roſes, 


NOTES. 


% Dardanidis, ipſumque trahunt in *Ogg0» wap h wpoÞepes pH. 


* moetia regem: 


and yet even here Catrou thinks 


jubent means no more than they pro- 
poſe or deſire; Ta crainte excita 
de ja diſcorde parmi les citoyens, et 
6 Jes partagea en divers ſentimens. 
« Les uns veulent qu'on livre les 
portes aux Troyens, qu'on les 
„ regoive dans la ville, et qu'on 
4 traine le Roi, malgre luy, ſur les 
c remparts.” Thus we ſce that, 
even in the opinion of this learned 

Critick himſelf, jubeo does not al- 
ways ſignify to command as a maſter, 
Therefore his ſyſtem is not con- 
firmed by this expreſſion; nor is it 
proved, that Amyntas, much leſs 
that Mopſus was the ſlave of Me- 
nalcas. Thus the words in queſtion 
probably mean no more than bid 
Amyntas contend with me, or let A- 
mynas contend with me, neither of 
which expreſſions ſignifies any power 
in Menalcas of commanding Amyn- 
tas, This is agrecable alſo to the 
apology, which Menalcas immedi- 
ately makes, with a ceremony not 
uſually obſerved by maſters to their 
ſlaves. 

16, Lenta ſalix quantum, c.] 
There is a compariſon like this, but 
much more prolix, in the Airns 
of Theocritus; 


Oger tag Nui, Goon D Na- 


Cuaoo A 
Hale, Zorn big oÞrripns Macuarign 
| apucs, 


Yuvaixog 

Osco Happoripn porxov vices, 
doro no- 

EupurrevIwy AryVPwvos aordoraty wes 
TENVWY , 172 


Togo ip tvPproas ov Paveis, 


As much as ſpring excels the froft 
and ſnow, *© | 

“As much as plums are ſweeter 
ic than a ſloe, # 

« As much as ewes are thicker 
& fleec'd than lambs, 

„As much as maids excel thrice 
„ marry'd dames, | 

4 As much as colts are nimbler 
* than a ſteer, 


As much as thruſhes pleaſe the 


liſt'ning ear 
„More than the meaner ſong- 
4 ſters of the air; 
So much thy preſence cheers.“ 
CREECH, 


The moſt remarkable property of 
the willow is it's flexibility, whence 
it is called /enta ; the epithet pallenti 
is no leſs proper to the olive; for it's 
leaves arc of a yellowiſh green co- 
lour. The ſhape of the leaves of 
theſe two trees is not very different; 
but the uſe of the olive is greater, 

nd all compariſon, | 

17. Humilis ſaliunca.] The Sa- 
liuncà is a plant not certainly known 
at preſent. It is either the ſame 
with the Nardus Celtica, or elſe 


entirely unknown. Some are of 


ſame, 


opinion, that are the 
Wn” _ others 


SS OODaAwws;,j cy/ i. ae 


Ne 
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or it's 
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eater, 


FT they 
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Judicio noſtro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 


NOTES. 


1 


others affirm, that the Saliunta of 
Pliny cannot be the ſame with the 
Nardus Celtica, becauſe he ſpeaks 
of them as different plants; and 
others again think, that the Saliunca 
of Pliny is not the ſame with that 
here ſpoken of. Thoſe, who think 
the Nardus Celtica and the Saliunca 
are the ſame, ground their opinion 
on a paſſage in the ſeventh chapter 
of the firſt book of Dioſcorides, 
where we are told, that the Nardus 
Celtica is called Aliungia about Ge- 
noa. The Nardus Celtica, ſays 
« this ancient author, grows on 
t the mountains of Liguria, where 
call it Aliungia. It grows 
&« alſo in Iſtria. It is a ſmall, 
« buſhy plant, and is made up in 
«© bunches, with the roots. It has 
e Jongiſh leaves, of a 'yellowiſh 
&« colour, and a yellow flower.“ 
H & Kern Na pdog yewara: july b 
Tos art NY vpiav GATE, (TIN W- 
bie Wouaopuim "AMY Ye YEWA- 
Ta di i Th Loſpia . tel. d Japvioxes 
puxpory cb rag pigars tis ding 
&vanaptavpecs Xepornnvig Exe. 
dt PrAa viroprnnn, UH, av- 
Jos e There ſeems ſuch a 
ſimilitude between the words - 


ovyyie and ſaliunca, that it is no 
wonder, that they ſhould be thought 
intended for the ſame. But others 
go more boldly to work, and affirm, 
that the copies of Dioſcorides are 
faulty, and that we ought to read 
either Gνν, or TUANLYYHE, But 
this is only a conjectural emenda- 
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tion, not ſupported by the authotity 
of any manuſcript, We muſt there- 
fore depend no firiher on this argu- 
ment, than the fimilitude between 
aliungia and ſaliunca. Let us fee 
now, what Pliny has ſaid of his 
Saliunca. ' In the ſeventh chapter of 
the twenty-firſt book, he tells us, it 
has a moſt noble ſmell ; but is not 
fit to be uſed in garlands; . IIla 
«© quoque non omittenda differentia, 
* odoramentorum multa nibil per- 
© tinere ad coronomenta ;{* ut irin 
4 atque ſaliuncam, quanquam no- 
14 vim odoris Mum. He 
gives us a few lines afterwards the 
reaſon, why-'it is not fit for gar» 
lands; it ſeems it is too ſhort to ad- 
mit of being woven, is more pro- 
perly an herb than a flower, has a 
buſhy root, and grows in Pannonia, 
or Hungary, and the open places of 
the Norican Alps, of mountains 
which border upon Germany; 
C Saliunca folioſa quidem eſt, fed 


e brevis, et quae necti non poſſit. 


© Radici numeroſae cohaeret, herba 
“ verius quam flos, denſa veluti 
* manu preſſa, breviterque ceſpes 
6 ſui generis. Pannonia hanc gig- 
* nit, et Norici Alpiumque aprica.” 
In the twentieth chapter, he ſays it 
is good to ſtop vomitings, and to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, which is a 
virtue aſcribed alſo to the Nardus 
Celtica, by Dioſcorides.  ** Sali- 
% uncae radix,” . in vino decocta, 
“ ſiſtit vomitiones, corroborat ſto- 
% machum.” As for what Pliny 
has ſaid about 'the Nardus Gallica, 
it is by no means ſufficient to prove, 

O that 
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Mor. But forkear ſaying Mop. Sed tu define plura, puer: ſucceſſimus antro, 
any mort my lad, we ore come E, tinctum Nymphae crudeli funere Daphnim 29 


to the cave. 


The Nymphi bewailed Dapbnis, who fell by a cruel death, 
1 NOTES. 


that it was a different plant from 
that which he calls Saliunca. The 


. Celtic Nard, or French Spikenard is 


a ſpecies of Valerian, It is now 
found in great proney on the moun- 
tains. that divide Italy from Ger- 
many, and- on the mountains about 
Genoa, near Bavona. It is a very 
low plant, and has a very fragrant 
ſmell; hence as the Poet had op- 
poſed the willow to the Olive, which 
it ſomething reſembles, though it is 
far inferior to it, ſo he ſes the 
Saliunca or French Spikenard, a low 
plant, of a ſweet ſmell, to the Roſe, 
a flower not only excel] ung in odour, 
but alſo in beauty, We are told 
by. ſome authors, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Tirol ; Alps call the 
Nardus Celtica in their own lan- 
guage Seliunck, If this may be de- 
nded on, we need not wonder, 
w the ſame. plant came to be 
called ſaliunca, by Virgil and Pliny, 
and &A40yne by Dioſcorides. 
18. Judicio naſtro, c.] Me- 
nalcas, to pacify Mopſus, aſſures 
him, that he was fo far from think - 
ing Amyntas equal to him; that, 
in his judgment, he is as far infe- 
rior. to him, as the willow, which 
is valued only for it's flexibility, is 
to the olive, as a plant of the greateſt 
uſe; or the French ſpikenard, a 
little, fragrant herb, that grows on 
the barren mountains, is to the 
roſe, a plant admited by all, on ac- 
gount of it's beauty and fragrance. 
19, Sed tu define, Ace! Mop- 
2101 12 


ſus is ſatisfied with the of 
Menalcas, defires him 8 2 no 
more, and as they are by this time 
arrived at the cave, begins his ſong 
without any farther ceremony. 
wo Cerda os firſt line to 
nalcas, maki ſus 
with Extinctum N; - 1 
ſeems much more natural, to put 
theſe words in the mouth of Mop. 
ſus, to deſire his friend, not to 
launch out any farther in his praiſe, 
. Puer.) This word is a contra 
dition to Catrou's ſyſtem. Surely 
it would not become a ſcholar, 
much leſs a ſlave, to call his maſter 
my lad. | | | 
Succeſſimus.] In ſome copies it i 


edimus. | 

20. Daphnim.] © Many are d 
© opinion, that one Daphnis a 
«© ſhepherd is here lamented. He 
e was the fon of Mercury, and 
* expoſed by his mother; but he 
« was found by the ſhepherd 
among ſome bay-trees, whence 
© they gave him the name d 
„ Daphnis, He became ſo excel - 
„ lent, both in hunting and mu- 
« ſick, that a Nymph fell in love 
* with him, and bound him by an 
„ oath to faithful to her, As 
„ he was following his cows, he 
happened to come near the pa- 
„ lace, where the 'king's daughter, 
« admiring his beauty, lay with 
% him. When the Nymph came 
% to khow this, ſhe ived him 
« of his ſight ; but his father Mer- 


2 curry, 


Flebant : vos coryli teſtes et flumina nymphis : 


Ye bale, ye rivers, btar wit- 
neſs to the nympby, 


NOTES. 


« cury, whoſe aid he implored, 
© took him up to heaven, and 
« cauſed a ſpring to riſe up in the 
&« place, which is called Daphnis ; 
« and the Sicilians offer an annual 
« ſacrifice near it, Others will 
% have Julius Caeſar, who was 
&« ſlain in the ſenate, with twenty- 
«© three wounds, to be repreſented 
« allegorically under the name of 
„ Daphnis. This they confirm by 


the words crudeli funere. Thoſe, 


© who think Julius Caeſar is meant, 
* will have us to underſtand, by 
« the mother, Venus; by the lions 
« and 7ygers, the people whom he 
* ſubdued ; by the thiaſi, the ſa- 
« crifices which he made, as Pon- 
« tifex maximus; by the beautiful 
« flock, the Roman people ; but 
e crudeli funere may be applied to 
% any one. Others underitand 
„ Quintilius Varus, a kinſman of 
« Virgil, of whom alſo Horace 
„ ſpeaks; Ergo Quintilium _ 
* tuus ſoper urget. Some will have 
„it, that Virgil here laments: the 
e death of his own brother Flac 


„ cus,” SERVIUS. | | 


“% Some will have it, that Vir- 
gil here laments the death of Sa- 
“ loninus; others, of his brother 
* Flaccus. Daphnis, the ſon of 
* Mercury, is ſaid, to have been a 
* ſhepherd of exquiſite beauty. 
* Being beloved by the Nymph 
* Lyca, he promiſed her, that he 
would not have to do with any 
* other woman; but he deceived 
* her, Being for this crime de- 
* prived of his fight, though he 


meant, than a 


* comforted himſelf with poetry 
© and muſick, yet he did not live 
“% long,” PHILARGYRIUS, 
The death of Daphnis, which 
* was cauſed by love, is deſcribed 
at large by Theocritus, in his 
„ 'Thyrſis. But, that Quintilius 
is here underſtood under the 
„name of Daphnis, ſeems to ap- 
& pear from that expreſſion of Ho- 


* by Euſebius, in his Chronicle; 
„ Quintilius Cremonenſis, Virgilii 
« et Horatii familiaris moritur.“ 
PieRIvs. 

Ludovicus Vives, with mote 
piety: than. judgment, as Ruaeus 
juſtly obſerves, thinks, that as in 
the preceding Eclogue, the Poet 
celebrated the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
from the Sibylline Oracles; ſo in 
this Eclogue, he ſpeaks of our 
Lord's death and aſcenſion, from 


other verſes of the Sibyls, which he 


aſcribes to Julius Caeſar, under the 


name of Daphnis. La Cerda ſeems 


to think, that nothing farther is 


of the ſhepherd Daphnis. Julius 
Scaliger will have it to be Flaccus, 
the brother of Virgil, and endea- 
vours to confirm this opinion by an 
ald diſtich of an uncertain Poet; 


« 'Triſtia fata tui dum fles in Daph- 
„ nide Flacci, 


Docte Maro, fratrem diis im- 


% mortalibus aequas.“ 
O 2 But 


poetical lamentatiom 


| 
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when the mother, embracing the Cum, complexa ſui corpus miſerabile nati, 


miſerable body of ber ſon, - 


NOTES, 


But Joſeph Scaliger is of opinion, 
that Julius Cacſar was the Daphnis 
of our Poet; Jo this opinion Ru- 
acus ſubſcribes, and thinks this Ec- 
logue was written, when ſome 
-plays or ſacrifices were celebrated in 
honour” of Julius Cacſar. This 
learned ' Critick obſerves, that it 
could not be Saloninus, the pre- 
tended ſon of Pollio, who is ſaid to 
have died young, and thereforc 
could not ya tigers to his charict, 
and inflitute dantes to Bacchus: nor 
Quintilius Cremonenſis, who did 
not die till the year 7 30, long after 
all the Eclogues were finiſhed. As 
for the notion of Flaccus, be thinks 
it improbable, that a Poet, fo re- 
markable for his modeſty, ſhould 
celebrate his own brother, an ob- 
ſcure perſon, in ſo ſublime a man- 
ner. Catrou allows, that ſeveral 
paſſages in this Eclogue apree per- 
fectly well with Julius Caeſar ; but 
at the ſame time he finds ſeveral 
others to be inexplicable, ſuppoſing 
he was the ſubject of the poem. He 
allows alſo, that it appears more 
noble to make a hero the ſubject, 
than an obſcure young man, brought 
up in the country: but he appre- 
.hends that this is the real truth; 
which he ſupports by the following 
arguments. 1. The author of Vir- 
gil's life affirms in expreſs words, 
that he lamented the death of his 
brother Flaccus, under the name of 
Daphnis: Amiſit .. . Flaccum 
jam adultum, cujus- exitum ſub 
“ nomine Daphnidis deflet.” 2. 
This tradition was ſpread ſo far, that 


we find in the old Commentators the 
two verſes quoted above, which 
confirms this opinion. This learned 
Jeſuit profeſſes ſo great a regard for 


old traditions, that he is determined 


to interpret the preſent Eclogue ac- 


cording to this authority. But per- 


haps ſome readers may not be fo 


fond of old traditions, 'as to depend 
on the authority either of that di- 


ſtich, or of the life of Virgil aſcribed 


to Donatus, I ſhall add one obſer- 
vation, that Daphnis could not be 


that Quintilius Varus, to whom 
the fixth Eclogue is generally ſup- 


poſed to be addreffed ; for he wa 


ſlain by the Germans, ſeveral year 
after the death of Virgil. Upon 
the whole it ſeems moſt probable, 
that Virgil deſigned to celebrate, 
either merely the Sicilian ſhepherd 
Daphnis, whoſe death Theocritus 
laments, in his- firſt Idyllium; or 
elſe Julius Caeſar, which laſt 1 
think is the general opinion. Cu- 
deli funere may be referred to either 
of them; for Daphnis is ſaid to 
have died for love, and Julius Cac- 
ſar was murdered, : The lamenta- 
tion of the Nymphs is moſt appli- 
cable to the Sicilian Daphnis. 

21. Vos coryli teſtes et flumina.] 
This. apoſtrophe to the inanimated 
beings is very poëtical and beauti- 
ful. The ſame figure is uſed allo 
by the orators: thus Cicero, in hi 
oration for Milo; „“ Vos enim Al- 
bani tumuli, atque luci, vos, in- 
quam, imploro atque obteſtor, 
voſque Albanorum obrutae arae, 


* facrorum populi Romani ſociat 
« et 
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Atque Deos atque aſtra vocat crudelia mater, 


called both the 
ellatians cruel, 


c et aequales.” Thus Philips; 


« The pious mother comes, with 
% grief oppreſs d; 

C Ye conſcious trees and fountains, 
&« can atteſt, - 

«© With what ſad accents and what 

„ moving cries 

6 She fill'd the grove, and impor- 
6 tun'd the ſkies, 

« And ev'ry ſtar upbraided with his 
„ death, 

6% When in her widow'd arms, de- 
© yoid of breath, 

&« She claſp'd her fon,” 


23. Mater.] Ruaeus is of opi- 
nion that Rome is here meant ; -the 
Poet calling that city the mother of 
Julius Caeſar. 

It is certain, that Julius Cae- 
“ far had no mother alive, at the 
« time of his murther. Thoſe 
“ therefore, who will at all ad- 
« yentures have him to be the per- 
« ſon intended, have recourſe to 
$ interpretations more ingenious 
« than true. Some fancy, that un- 
« der the figure of this mother, 
© who holds her ſon in her arms, 
% we are to underſtand Calpurnia, 
te the wife of Caeſar. Others that 
* Rome is deſigned under this alle- 
* gory, Others again that Venus 
* 1s here repreſented, who was the 
** Mother of the whole Julian race. 
* It is eaſy enough to perceive, 
without any other proofs, that 
e theſe are ſupplements to truth, 
** where truth itſelf is wanting. 
With regard to Virgil's brother, 


>, 


cs it is 1 that his mother was 
ce yet alive, and made her cries be 
e heard even to heaven.” Ca rRO. 
But, with this learned Critick's 
leave, I may venture to ſay, that, 
not one of the interpretations men- 
tioned by him is more obſcure than 
his favourite ſyſtem. That Virgil 
ever had ſuch a brother, or if he 
had, that bis mother was alive, to 
lament his death, is very far from 
being certain, For my own part, L 
rather believe, that Th is the 
mother here mentioned; and IJ am 
confirmed in this opinion, by an al- 
moſt parallel paſſage in the fifteenth 
book of the Metamorphoſes. Ovid 
there repreſents Venus to be terri- 
fied at the approach of Caeſar's 
death; ſhe diſcovers all the fears 
and tenderneſs of a mother; con- 
ſiders the injury as offered to her- 
ſelf; intercedes with the gods for 
his prefervation; ſmites her own 
breaſt, and endeavours to hide him 
in the ſame cloud, in which ſhe had 


. preſerved Paris and Aeneas; 5 and as 


ſoon as he is killed, comes into the 


ſenate-houſe, inviſible, keeps his 
ſoul from being mixed with the 


common air, and carries it up to 
the ſky, where it * and be- 
comes a 


Quod ut aurea vidit 
2 — genitrix; vidit e 
5 triſte parari 


« Pontifici letum ; et conjurata ar- 


© ma moveri; 
“ Palluit: et cunctis, ut cuique 


* crat obvia, divis ; ; 


O 3 * Aﬀpice, 
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o Dh, turing theſe doy1, Non ulli paſtos illis egere diebus, 


NOTES. 


« Aſpice, dicebat, quanta mihi 

<< ' mole parentur 

c Tnfidiae, quantaque caput cum 
4% fraude tur, 

& Quod de Dardanio ſolum mihi 
« reſtat Iulo. 

4 In me acui ſceleratos cer- 
6 nitis enſes, 

& Quos prohibete, precor, facinuſ- 
* que repellite; neve 

* Caede ſacerdotis flammas extin- 
& guite Veſtae. 

& Talia nequicquam toto Venus 
4 anxia caelo 

« Verba jacit, ſuperoſque movet. 


6 ww „ „ „ (CC m=wnww@u &4Ub—wows 


« Tum vero Cytherea manu per- 
* cuffit utraque 

« Peftus; et Aeneaden molitur 
„ condere nube, 

« Quo prius infeſto Paris eſt ereptus 
&. Atridac, 

4% Et Diomedeos Aeneas fugerat 
6 enfes. 

% Vix ea fatus erat; media cum 
&© ſede Senatus 

* Conftitit alma Venus nulli cer 
“ nenda; ſuique 

« Cacfaris eripuit membris, nec in 

© aera ſolvi 

& Paſſa recentem animam, caeleſti · 
dus intulit aſtris, 

« Dumque tulit, lumen capere, 
atque igneſcere ſenſit: 

« Emiſitque ſinu. Luna volat al- 
„e tius ilfa : 

«© Flammiferumque trahens ſpa- 
tioſo limite crinem 

« Stella micat.“ 


24. Non ulli paſtos, &c.] Moſ- 
chus, in his Epitaph on Bion, in- 
troduees the herds mourning for his 
death, and refuſing to feed ; 


— al (Borg al wort Tavpors 
IDatpiz: Sei, wy ou AN 
vit dt. | 


Thus alſo Philips; 


© No joyous pipe was heard, no 
&« flocks were ſeen, 

«© Nor ſhepherds found upon the 
«« graſly green; 

«© No cattle graz'd the field, nor 
* drunk the flood, 

“ No birds were heard to warble 
* thro' the wood.“ 


* Nothing can be more elegantly 
„ expreſſed, ſays Catrou, than this 
rural grief, It might happen 
& literally at the death of Virgil“ 
brother: but with regard to 
«© Caefar, it can be underſtocd on- 
„ly in figure, and in metaphor.” 
But in oppoſition to this, a paſſage 
is quoted from Suetonius; where 
we are told, that this very thing 
happened juſt before Caeſar's death, 
The hiſtorian tells us, that the 
horſes, which that great man had 
conſecrated, when he paſſed the 
Rubicon, and had fed at large ever 
ſince, were obſerved to abſtain from 
their food; Proximis diebus e- 
„% quorum greges, quos in trajici- 
« endo Rubicone Aude conſe- 
& craret, ac vagos et ſine cuſtode 
* dimiſcrat, comperit pertinaciſſime 


66 pabulo 


1 


 & =” 


Wrede ee. 


floſ- 
in- 
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Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina: nulla e 1h no one drove Ne, 22 


amnem 


Libavit quadrupes, nec graminis attigit her 


— — 
ſe rofl of the — — 
e Lt ſi, 


- 


NOTES. 


bulo abſtinere, ubertimque . 


&« flere.” This is a ſtrong argu- 
ment in favour of their opinion, 
who think Julius Caeſar was in- 
tended under the name of Daphnis. 

25. Null.] La Cerda obſe erves, 


that the ufing of two negatives in 


this place, nulla _ is a Gre- 
ciſm ; becauſe in eek two ne- 
gatives make the negation ſtronger, 
whereas in Latin they make an af- 
firmative, Some would read ulla 


here inſtead of nulla. But the beft 


Criticks approve of nulla, and al- 
low it, with La Cerda, to be a 
Greciſm. We find nulla uſed in 
like manner by Propertius, in the 
nineteenth Elegy of his ſecond Book; 


« Nullus erit eaſtis juvenum cor- 
ruptof in agris, 

6 Qui te blanditiis non ſinat eſſe 
„ probam 

% Nulla neque ante tuas orietur rixa 
6 feneftras, 

« Nec tibi clamatae ſomnus a- 

* marus erit.” 


Tibullus indeed makes uſe of ulla 
nec, in the firſt Elegy of his fourth 
Book; | wi 
* | 

% Ulla nec areas volucris perlabitur 


“ auras, 


1 Nee quadrupes denſas depaſcitur 
* aſpera ſylvas.“ 


26, Ruadrupes.) I have fol- 


Ruaecus in rendering it a horſe, 


which is the moſt generous and uſe-. 

ful of all quad Ts. The word is 

uſed in ſeveral other places by Virgil; 

and in almoſt every one of them it 

plainly ſignifies a horſe, Thus we 

read in the third Aeneid ; | 

« Quatuor hie, primum omen, gun 
in gramine vidi 

« Tondentes campum late, candore 
« nivali: — 

«© Et pater Anchiſes: belum, O 
5 terra hoſpita portas: | 

4 Bello armantur equi : bellum haec 
* armenta minantur : 

« Sed tamen iidem olim curru * 
© cedere ſueti 

«© Quadrupedes; et fracna jugo 


66 concordia ferre.“ 


And in the eighth ; 


— lt clamor, et agmine facto 
0 ä putrem ſonitu 
«« quatit ungula campum.“ 


And in the tenth ; 


„% Jam tandem erumpit, &t 


“inter 
“ Bellatoris egi cava tempora con- 
4 jicit baſtam. 


« Tollit ſe arteftam ganas} 


„ calcibus auras 
& Verberat, . effuſumque equitem 
s fuper ipſe ſecutus ; 


&« Implicat, yore incumbit cer- 
* nuus armo.“ 


0.4 


And 
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ny ran Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemuiſſe leones 


NOT ZE S. 


And in the eleventh; 


& Continuo adverſis Tyrrhenus et 
„ acer Aconteus 


nd Comix incurrunt haſtis, primi- 


+ e ruinam 
*. Dat ſonitu ingenti, perfractaque 
„ guadrupedantum 


cc Pecora pectoribus rumpunt,” 
And again, 


66 At juvenis, viciſſe dolo ratus, 
% avolat ipſe, 

* Haud mora, converſiſque fugax 
, aufertur habenis, 

66 +” Sachen _— citum ferrata 
* calce fatigat,” 


And again, 


& DPuadrupedumgue putrem curſu 
«« quatit ungula campum.“ 


The only place, where quadrupes i is 
| uſed for any other animal is in the 


ſeventh Aencid; and there indeed 


it ſignifies a ſtag ; 


* Saucius at quadrupes nota _> 


te tecta refugit,” 


27. Prencs leones.] Carthage 
was a famous city of Africa, He 
therefore ſays Carthaginian lions, 
for African. Africa abounds with 
lions and other wild beaſts. Theo- 
critus repreſents the lions lamenting 
Daphnis in the woods; and joins 
other wild beaſts with them. 


7 0 


Twen fd Foes, -n Alx wps- 
garro, 
Tο X x dpupucro Aan dv Tedoure 


Savorra. 


“% For him the wolves, the pards, 
* and tygers moan'd ; 
& For him with frightful grief the 
„lions groan'd,” CREECH, 


Ruaeus ſeems to think, that this 
mention of the African lions alludes 


to the victories obtained by Julius 


Caeſar, in Africa, over Cato, Scipio, 
and Juba. Catrou ſeems under a 
great difficulty, to make this paſſage 
ſuit with his ſyſtem. It will be 
e thought ſurprizing, ſays he, that 
“e the death of a country-man 
© ſhould be lamented ſo far as 
Africa. I allow it; but Virgil 
& had already obtained friends, and 
reputation in all places, where 
4 Rome had colonies, armies, and 
cc . Without doubt, this 
e favourite of Maecenas and Octa- 
& vian received condolances from 
& all parts. Beſides, Sicily, where 
& the ſcene of this Eclogue ſeems 
& to have been laid, was not very 
« far diſtant from Africa, It might 
e therefore be feigned pottically, 
& that the groans of an aſflicted 
* family were heardeven to Africa.” 

This ſeems very extravagant z and 


Virgil docs not ſpeak of the groans 


of the afflicted family; but only 
ſays the mountains and woods ec- 


choed the lamentations of the lions. 


He does not give the lealt hint, tha! 
vin dis, 
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Interitum monteſque feri ſylvacque loquuntur, 
Daphnis et Armenias curru ſubjungere tigres 
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| that 933. liom lan - 
mented thy death,  Dophnis 
taught men to yoak tigers to a 

chariot : 


NOTES. 2 a A prin | 


they were heard any where, but in 
their own habitations in Africa, 
Nor does there ſeem to be any occa- 
fon for that appearance of exact - 
neſs, in placing the ſcene in Sicily ; 
ſince even that iſland lies at ſuch a 
diſtance from Africa, as to make- it 
a moſt abſurd imagination, that 
the roaring of lions could be heard 
ſo far, According to Strabo, the 
very ſhorteſt paſſage from Lilybaeum, 
the neareſt promontory of Sicily, to 
Carthage is fifteen hundred fadta z 
and he ſpeaks of it as a moſt incre- 
dible ſtory, that a very quick-ſighted 
man is ſaid to have diſcovered from 
thence the ſetting out of the Car- 
thaginian fleet from their port; 
Eli d xa aro Ainubaiou TOUAGN 10> 
Tov diapαν,e imi AS wins N 
weiland Tep) Kapyndoua' K 3 
dn Atyerai Tis Tov of uvdopxouyltv ame 
Tivos CXOTIS GTAY YIMAEW Toy A.- 
lub Twy f tx Kapxndove; oxa- 
Ou Tos i Auvegiu, The roaring 
of the Carthaginian lions therefore 
muſt have been heard above 170 of 
our meaſured miles. But we will 


be as favourable as we can to this 


ſyſtem, and take for Carthage the 
neareſt land of Africa, which is the 
promontory of Mercury, the diſ- 
tance' of which from Lilybaeum is 
00 /ladia, or 80 of our miles. 
Even then the lions muſt have 
roared as loud as ſo many pieces of 
artillery, to be heard in any part of 
Sigily, Therefore this placing of 


the ſcene in Sicily is of no ſervice 
to Catrou's ſyſtem; ſince it is im 
poſſible, either that the groans | of 
the family could be heard in Africa, 
or the roaring of the lions, ſo far 
as Sicily, Thus the ſcene may as 
well be laid near Mantua, one im- 
poſſibility being as good as another. 
For my own part, I take the Poet's 
meaning to be, that the death of 
Daphnis, cauſed ſo univerſal a grief, 
that even the wild beaſts in the de- 
ſarts lamented him, a thought, which 
has been ſhewn: already to be taken 
from Theocritus. | , 
29. Daphnis et Armenias, c.] 
This plainly alludes to Caeſar; 
6 for it is certain, that he firſt of 
all brought the ſolemnities of Li- 
ber pater to Rome,” SERVIUS, 
Ruaeus calls the authority of Ser- 
vius in queſtion; and affirms, that 
the ſolemnities of Bacchus were 
known at Rome long before. He 
therefore thinks, it may rather be 
ſaid, that they were afterwards. ce- 
lebrated with greater magnificence 
by Julius Caefar, becauſe he ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the ſons 
of Pompey at Munda, on the very 
day of the Liberalia, on which day 
Pompey is ſaid to have gone out to 
war four years before, - Theſe diffi- 
culties have given room to Catrou, 
to triumph over thoſe, who will 
have Julius Caëſar to be intended 
under the name of Daphnis. The 


« deſire, ſays be, of finding Julius 


* Cacfar in this place, bas made 


„ dServius 
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Deren taught them to lud wh Inſtituit: Daphnis Thiaſos inducere Baccho, 30 


NOTES. 


« Servius invent a fact which never 
<« exiſted, This Commentator pre- 
„ tends, that Caeſar firſt inſtituted 
4 at Rome the feaſts of Bacchus. 
He is greatly miſtaken, for we 
4 find mention of them in almoſt 
& all the Latin authors, and parti- 
« cularly in Livy. Since the time 
of Servius, they have contented 
„ themſclves with ſaying, that per- 
*© haps Caefar added a luſtre to theſe 
„ feaſts, This + aw, for is 
« it inſtituting the feaſts of Bacchus, 
to adorn them with new ceremo- 
& nies? Inſlituit nis thiaſos in- 


 ducere Baccho, But ſince leave 
« is taken to gueſs, why may not 
46 J ao „ that Virgil's bro- 


6s. ther was the firſt, who eſtabliſhed 
& the feaſts of Bacchus in his vil- 
„lage. We know it was a coun- 
* try folemnity ; that the peaſants 
celebrated it with ſports, and that 
c they compoſed ruſtic ſongs in ho- 
4 nour of this god. Certainly we may 
* form conjectures on the circum- 
4 ſtances, when the foundation is 
grounded upon proof.” But Ca- 
trou does not argue very fairly, when 
he quotes the authority of Livy, to 
prove that the feaſts of Bacchus were 

nown in Rome before Caeſar's 
time. What we find in Livy is in 
his thirty-ninth book, where he 
gives a large account of moſt abo- 
minable debaucheries, and horrid 
erimes, that were perpetrated in the 
Bacchanalia, which occaſioned the 


Senate to aboliſh theſe ſolemnities, 


above a century before Caeſar's 
time. This is no proof that they 


were not uſed in Caeſar's time; 
perhaps he might reſtore them, and 
therefore be ſaid to inſtitute them. 
We know that Mark Anthony, 
Caeſar's great favourite, affected to 
imitate Bacchus, being drawn in a 
chariot, crowned with ivy, and 
holding a thyrſe. See the note on 
ver. 7. of the ſecond Georgick. 
But however, if conjectures have 


been formed, in order to reconcile 


this paſſage with Julius Caeſar's 
actions; it is by no means to be 
inferred from thence, that we are 
at liberty to form what conjeCtures 
we pleaſe about Virgil's brother, 
Some paſlages in this Eclogue, can 
hardly be applied to any other per- 
ſon than Julius Caeſar, whence it 
is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
this had ſome relation to him, though 
it cannot be abſolutely verified by 
any Hiſtorian now extant. It ſeems 
very probable, that Caeſar might 
perform ſome ceremonies in honour 
of Bacchus, as it was on one of his 
feftivals, that he obtained the fig- 
nal victory over the ſons of Pompey 
at Munda. This victory appeared 
ſo conſiderable, that, according to 
Plutarch, When he came back 


from the fight, he told his friends, 


e that he had often fought for 
victory, but this was the firſt 
time that he had ever fought for 
life.“ The victory was obtained 
on the feaſt of the Dionyſia, in Plu- 
tarch's words, T1 Toy Azowoiuy toprhy 
which the Romans called Liberalia; 
for thus Hirtius ſpeaks of the very 


fame battle; Ipſis Liberalibus 
« fuſi 


— 
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Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus haſtas. 


and to cover bendii np ſpears with: 
tender foliage, 


NOTES. 


« fuſi fugatique non ſuperfuiſſent, 
« nifi in eum locum confugiſlent, 
tc ex quo erant egreſſi-- Now the 
Diomſia or Liberalia could not be 
the ſame feſtival with the Baccha- 
nalia, which we read of in Livy ; 
for the Hiſtorian tells us, they were 
at firſt celebrated three times in the 
year, and afterwards five times in a 
month; but we know that the Li- 


beralia was an annual feſtival, ob- 


ſerved on the ſeventeenth of March. 
The country ſolemnity, of which 
Catrou ſpeaks, was in autumn, in 
the time of vintage, a very diffe- 
rent ſeaſon from that of the Libe- 
ralia. But ſince many confound 
the ſeveral feaſts of Bacchus toge- 
ther, as if they were but one, I 
ſhall beg leave to make a few obſer- 
vations, whereby it will appear, that 
the battle of Munda could not have 
been on any other feſtival of Bac- 
chus, than that which was cele- 
brated in March. Dio Caſſius ſays 
expreſsly, that Caeſar was obliged 
to march againſt Pompey's ons in 
winter; Mera i rabra br,] Tt 
ADF 8e, x r olparrvpare 
imaxMout1oavra % oba, ra y- 
xa dn i TW XH ο h] 
and that the news of the victory at 
Munda was brought to Rome the 
evening before the Parilia; and 
that ſacrifices were therefore offered 
on that feſtival ; Ta re vag Lagibua 
(rm 0dg0juic FO Tye Ka dic 
17 WoAw, dri iv og beruge RR 
dis 7 Tov Kaicapos vieny, ors 1 


mu adrñg TH u 45 


toripay aPixile, triuid u. The Pa- 
rilia or Palilia was obſerved on the 
twenty-firſt of — Hirtius alſo 


tells us, that young Pompey's head 
was brought to Caefar, on the 
twelfth of April % Ad convallem 


autem atque exeſum locum ut 
ſpeluncam Pompeius ſe occultare 
6“ coepit, ut a non facile in- 
« yeniretur, niſi captivorum indi- 
* cio. Ita ibi interficitur. Quum 
* Caeſar gradiebatur Hiſpalim, pri- 
die Id. Aprilis caput allatum, et 
populo datum eſt in conſpectum.“ 

Thus we have the concurrent teſti- 
monies of Hirtius and Plutarch, that 
this victory was obtained on the 
very day of a feſtival of Bacchus; 
and of Hirtius and Dio, that it wis 

ſome time before the end of April, 
Now there is not any feſtival of 
Bacchus at that time of the year, in 
the Roman Calendar, except that, 
of March 17; which muſt there- 
fore be the Dionyſia of Plutarch, the 
Liberalia of Hirtius, and the day of 
Caeſar's victory. It is therefore far 
from improbable, that Caeſar might 
ſhew ſome particular regard to Bac- 
chus, ſince he had obtained one 
of his moſt conſiderable victories 
on a day facred to that deity; 
nor is it very improbable, that 
when Anthony was drawn in a cha- 
riot, with the thyrſe, and other inſig- 
nia of Bacchus, he might do it in 


| imitation of hig great maſter Caeſar, 


Armenias tigres.] They uſed to 
oke tygers, to -draw the chariot of 
— Julius Caeſar obtained a 


great victory over Pharnaces, king of 


Pontus, 
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A. the wine is an ornament to 
frees, ai claſters to the wines, as 
Bulls to the berds, as corn to 
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Vitis ut arboribus decori eſt, ut vitibus uvae, 
Ut gregibus Tauri, ſegetes ut pinguibus arvis; 


the fruitful fields ; ſo waſt thou Tu decus omne tuis: poſtquam te fata tulerunt, 


the robo ſe glory of thy friends : 
aſter the fates took thee away, 


Ipſa Pales agros, atque ipſe reliquit Apollo. 
en Paley, and Apollo themſebves forſook the fields. 


35 


NOTES. 


Pontus, a country bordering on Ar- 
menia. 
Curru.] For currui. ba 
30. Thiaſos.] Thiaſus is a ſolemn 
linging and dancing, uſed at feſti- 
vals. 


Baccbo.] Pierius obſerves, that 
the printed editions generally have 
Batcho, but that it is Bacchi in all 
the ancient manuſcripts. 

31. Et foliis lentas, &c.] This 
is what they called a thyr/e - it was a 
ſpear twiſted round with branches 
of Vine and Ivy; which thoſe, 
who aſſiſted at the ſolemnities of 
Bacchus, uſed to carry in their 
hands, leaping and ſinging at the 
ſame time. 

32. Vitis ut arboribus, &c,] This 
beautiful paſſage is truly paſtoral, 
and far exceeds one of the ſame kind 
in the eighth Idyllium of Theo- 
critus; | | 


Ta put ra HAN ννjð, TH a 
d α,νπτ 
Ta Bel d' wooxos, To Purony 


, 
CES A. 


& Acorns the oaks, and graſs com- 
« mends the plain; 

& Fat calves do grace the cows, and 
„ cows the ſwain.“ 

CREECH. 


By the vine being an ornament to 
the trees, is meant it's adorning the 


herds for the loſs of 


elms by which it is ſupported. Thus 
Philips; 11 | 


&« As corn the vales, and trees the 
* hills adorn, 

© $0 thou to thine an ornament was 
© born, | 

* Since thou, delicious youth, didſt 

d aqiit the plains, 

© 'Th' ungrateful ground we till 
„with fruitleſs pains 

In labour'd furrows ſow the 

choice of wheat, 

« Andover empty ſheaves in har- 

© veſt ſweat : 


“A thin increaſe our woolly ſu 
& ſtance yield, 


And thorns and thiſtles overſpread 


the field.“ 
35. Ipſa Palas, Se.] Theſe 


two deities are mentioned together 
alſo at the beginning of the third 
Georgick ; 


Te quoque, magna Pales, et te, 
«© memorande, canemus 


* Paſtor ab Amphryſo.“ 


See the note on that paſſage. 

This deſertion of the fields by the 
goddeſs of ſhepherds and the god of 
muſick and poetry is à figurative 
expreſſion of the grief of the ſhep- 
Daphnis, They 
were ſo afflicted, that they neglected 
the care of their ſheep, and 1 

N no 
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Grandia ſaepe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, 
Infelix lolium, et ſteriles dominantur avenae. 
Pro molli viola, pro purpureo Narciſſo, 

Carduus et ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis. 
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Often in thoſe ſurremos, in 
which wwe have ſown plump 
barley, the unbappy darnel and 
7 ho oats prevail, For the 
violet, for the purple dafſn- 
HH the 227 e . 
paliu: us with pointed thorns, 


NOTES. 


not ſpirits to ſing, in which their 
chief diverſion conſiſted, 

36. Quibus.] Pierius found gui- 
dem in ſome ancient manuſcripts. 

37. Infelix lolium, &c.) This 
line occurs again in the firſt Geor- 
gick, ver. 154. See the note, But 
Pierius obſerves, that dominantur is 
to be found only in the printed co- 
pies of this Eclogue, it being naſ- 
cuntur in all the ancient manuſcripts 
that he had ſeen. He obſerves, that 
it is dominantur indeed in the Geor- 
gicks, where the verſes, are more 
numerous, than in the Bucolicks, 

8. Pro molli viola.) The ſoft- 

neſs and delicacy of this ſweet flower 
is oppoſed to the ſharpneſs of the 
prickly plants \mentioned preſently 
after, | 

Pro purpures nrciſſo.] There is 
a ſpecies of white daffodil, with a 
purple cup. See the note on ver. 
122, of the fourth Georgick. Pur- 
pureus is alſo frequently uſed for any 
bright or beautiful colour; though 
very different from 
call purple. 
39. Spinis ſurgit paliurus acutis. ] 
There has been ſome controverſy 
among the modern writers, con- 
cerning the paliurus of the Ancients. 
Theophraſtus, lib. 1. c. 5. tells us 
it is a ſhrub ; @pyyave (it ought to 
be gd & 70 amo pions x Wonu- 
clit, 9 Wo , ol Bare, 
Ia) ioufos. In cap. 8. he ſays it is 


prickly, and joins it with the bram- 
ble; © & | Pd roc xl 0 IlaAioupes a- 
xav3udn. In lib. 3. c. 4. he ſays 


it grows in the plains; rd dd ua & 


rolg wedlolg, juvpixty Venice, Aten, 
iria, aiyeipo;, tpavtic, FnAvxpartia, 
Wu pa, dpvs, and, axpas, un- 
N, 601puc, x AI pe, Aa, Ha- 
Aioupos, ogvanarFa, AA In 
c. 17. he tells us it bears three or 


four ſeeds in a ſort of pod, that the 
ſeed has an oilineſs like that of flax, 
that it grows in the ſame places 


with the bramble, and that the 
leaves fall off every year; O re Ila- 
Aioupog txes dinPopas, drr d 
T&AUT% xapmoÞopa x oye IIa xſoupos 
iv AS rin Tov xcpmov KR, 2g unep 
r PynAun, is @ Tpic rirſap Yi- 
vera" Xpwlas dt aurois wpog rob H- 
ag oi iarpot xdmloures* ty a vag 
ric YAITKpornTa 99 res, demie To 


Toy Aivov oTipec; Ouelas d g int 


Tols iPudpois, » i Tois Enpois, de- 
rte 0 Pao, ox; nov d feli To di- 
Jpoy wapudeor' Purnoborov dt x, oux' 
dereę 1 ga aciPurner, Dioſco- 
rides and Pliny ſay little more of the 
Paliurus, than that it is a well 
known, prickly ſhrub. Columella, 
when he gives directions about 
making a quick hedge, recommends 
the ſtrongeſt thorns, ſuch as the 


bramble, Paliurus, and white 


thorn ; Ea ſint vaſtiſſimarum fpi- 
+ narum, 
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Spread 
ze ſhepher 
ever the fountains: Daphnis 
commands ſuch things to be done for bim. 


= 
— 
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the ground with lover, Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 40 
4 al, Palla, Paſtores: mandat fieri ſibi talia Daphnis. 


NOTES. 


© narum, maximeque rubi, et pa- 
& liuri, et ejus, quam Graeci 
& xuvooCarov, nos ſentem canis ap- 
& pellamus.” If we conſider theſe 
quotations well, we can hardly 
doubt, that the Paliurus of the An- 
cients is the Rhamnus folio ſubrotundo, 
fructu compreſſ C. B. which is cul- 
tivated in our gardens under the 
name of Chriſt's thorn; and is ſup- 
poſed to be the thorn, of which the 
crown was made, that was put upon 
our Saviour's head. This ſhrub 
grows abundantly in Italy in uncul- 
tivated places, and is very common 
in the hedges, for the ſtrength of it's 
thorns makes a very good fence. It 
uſually bears about three ſeeds, which 
are incloſed in as many cells, and 
covered with a fungous huſk, Thus 
it agrees with all that is ſaid of it 
by the ancient writers; there being 
no exception to be made, except 
that the ſeeds do not grow in a pod. 
But Theophraſtus does not call it 
abſolutely a pod, but a fort of a 
pod, i Nef ri; and indeed A 
is uſed by the Greek writers in many 
other ſenſes, though it does moſt 
properly and generally ſignify what 
woe call a pod. | 

40. Spargite humum foliis.] It 
was a cuſtom among the Ancients, 
to ſcatter leaves and flowers on the 
ground in honour of eminent per- 
ſons; and ſome traces of this cuſ- 
tom remain among us at preſent. 

Inducite fontibus umbras.] Pierius 
found this 4cading in moſt of the 


ancient manuſcripts, But he ſays it 
is aras in the Roman manuſcript, 
inſtead of umbras; and frondibus in 
ſome copies, inſtead of fontibus, 
Catrou reads frondibus aras. Be- 
&« ſides, ſays he, that the words, 
* which I have preferred, are to 
© be found in the ancient manu- 
« ſcripts, they form a more true 
«© image with reſpect to a dead per- 
« ſon. We do not read any where 
that arbours were made over 
© fountains, to honour funerals ; 
«© and we often read that altars and 
*© tombs were covered with branches, 
* Thus at the death of Polydore, 
the altars were covered with cy- 
„ preſs, and the branches were in- 
% terwoven with blue ribbands; 


cc 


Stant Manibus arat, 
* Caeruleis moeſtae vittis, utrague 


cupreſſo. 


But this learned Critick might have 
read in Varro's fifth book de Lingua 


Latina, that the Romans had a Feſti- 


val called Fontinalia, on which they 
crowned the fountains with gar- 
lands; ** Fontinalia a fonte, quod 
“is dies feriae ejus. Ab eo autem 
«© tum, et in fontes coronas jaciunt, 
et puteos coronant.“ He might 
have read alſo in the ninth Eclogue, 


© —— Quis humum florentibus 
“ herbis 
<« Spargeret? aut viridi fontes in- 
Auceret umbra.“ 
Pope 


TI 


10 
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Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen. Rei «ſoa mteument, and add 


Daphnis ego in ſylvis hinc uſque ad ſidera notus: 
Formoſi pecoris cuſtos formoſior ipſe. 
Men. Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta; 45 22 —— - 

MN. Your ſong, O divine Poet, is n0 leſs delightful to — 


4 werſe to the monuments [I 
D s am celebrated from 
theſe woods even to the fhicss 


NOTES, 


Pope has imitated this paſſage, in 
his fourth Paſtoral ; 


« Ye weeping loves, the ſtream 
« with myrtles hide, 

« And break your bows, as when 
« Adonis dy'd; 

& And with your golden darts, now 
«© uſeleſs grown, 

« Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting 
&« ſtone; 

«© Let nature change, let heav'n 

“ and earth deplore, | 

& Fair Daphne's dead, and love is 

% now no more.” 


42. Tumulum.] A heap of earth 
for a monument. 

Carmen.] An Epigram or In- 
ſcription, which is thought to be 
beſt, when contained in two lines. 

43. Daphnis ego, Sc.] This 
diſtich far exceeds that, which it. 
ſeems to imitate, in the firſt Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus ; 


Advis tyav ddt v rg Peas wdt 


volt, Mg 

aa 0 This Tags 9 Wiring ddt 
wWoTioduv. 

* That Daphnis I, that here my 
© oxen fed, | 

That here my bulls and cows to 
„ water led.” CREECH, 


The Greek Poet mentions only the 


rural employments of the 
Daphnis ; but Virgil repreſents his 
Daphnis, as a perſon, whoſe fame 
had reached up to heaven. 

44. Formoſi pecoris cuſtos, &c.] 
Catrou is of opinion, that this men- 


tion of the beauty of Daphnis a- 


grees very well with Virgil's brother, 
who was a young ſhepherd. But 
he-thinks it a cold compliment to 
Caeſar, who was fifty-fix years old, 
when he was murdered, an age, 
when men do not uſe to be admired 
for their beauty. But we are to 
conſider, that if Julius Caeſar was 
the ſubject of this Eclogue, he is all 
along repreſented under the charac- 
ter of a ſhepherd ; that nothing is 
more frequent than to ſpeak of great 
rulers as ſhepherds; and in the laſt 


place, that this hero is deſcribed by 


the Hiſtorians as having a very 
comely perſon, We may therefore 
w well underſtand, this expreſſion 
of. 


is being more beautiful himſelf ' 


than his beautiful flock, to mean, 
that Julius Caeſar ruled the greateſt 
nation in the world, and that he 
himſelf was the moſt excellent per- 
ſon among them, ? 
45. Tale tuum carmen, c.] Me- 
nalcas greatly commends the Poetry 
of Mopſus; and modeſty offers to 
ſing ſome verſes, which he himſelf 
had compoſed on the fame ſubject. 
Virgil ſeems in this place to have 
had in his view the following verſes 
um 


_ Da 


_ — - — 1 1 1 323 
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than ſleeping on the graſs to tbe Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine, quale per aeſtum 


vary; v0 leſs than quenchi 
M n in ſummer, — 


Dulcis aquae ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. 


liwing flream of frocer 4warer, Nec calamis ſolum aequiparas, ſed voce magiſtrum. 
You equal your maſter, not only in playing, but in ſinging to 


NOTES. 


in the eighth Idyllium of Theo- 
N 


Add T1 76 cldαν,) tory M tPiutęos, à 

ee Ovid?! 5 

Kptooon EAT Opaiver TE d 1 
(iN A&M Hu. 


te Sweet is thy voice, and ſweet the 
tunes you play d, 
& Fair Daphnis, thro' my cars thy 
<« ſongs have paſt, 
% Sweet to the mind, as honey to 
. CREECH. 


But how far the copy exceeds the 
original, is very obvious, Theocri- 
tus compares the ſweetneſs of the 
poetry of Daphnis to the taſte of 
honey; but Virgil is more copious. 
He compares the ſong of Mopſus to 
the reſting of wearied limbs on the 
graſs, and to the quenching of thirſt 
in ſummer with a living ſpring of 
ſweet water, The Greek Poet 
barely mentions honey; but Virgil 
is not contented with the bare men- 
tion of ſleep: it is the ſleep of a weary 
perſon; and that upon the freſh 
graſs. Thus alſo he does not only 
ſpeak of quenching thirſt with wa- 
ter; but this thirſt is augmented by 
it's being in the heat of ſummer: 
the water alſo is ſweet, and is taken 
from a living ſpring. Philips has 
imitated this paſſage, in his fourth 
Paſtoral ; 


% Not half fo ſweet are midnight 
* winds, that move 

In drowſie murmurs o'er the 
«© waving grove ; 

“% Nor dropping waters, that in 
„ grots diſtil, 

& And with a tinkling ſound their 
„ caverns fill.“ 


48. Nec calamis ſolum, &c.] Ser- 
vius thinks this alludes to Theocritus 
and Virgil, But he is certainly 


miſtaken ; for it is Mopſus that is , 


ſaid to equal his maſter : now Vir- 
gi is not Mopſus, but Menalcas. 
uacus thinks, that Daphnis is the 
maſter of Mopſus. But, if we 
agree with this learned Commen- 
tator, that Daphnis is Julius Caeſar, 
it will be very difficult to compre- 
hend, how Mopſus can be ſaid to be 
equal, or ſecond to that great man, 
Virgil himſelf is Menalcas ; Me- 
nalcas is by no means inferior to 
Mopſus ; and therefore, according 
to this interpretation, Virgil muſt 
repreſent himſelf as equal to Julius 
Caeſar, which is abſurd. Catrou 
thinks this line is a full confirma- 
tion of his ſyſtem, ** If there has 
„ hitherto, ſays he, been any queſ- 
&« tion, whether this Eclogue treats 
of a maſter and ſcholar, there 
cannot now be any longer doubt. 
Virgil is charmed with the fine 
6 verſes. of his ſcholar, He re- 
% tracts what he had ſaid at the 
«© beginning of the —_— 
c 


2 } BUCALIC:ECLY.-: 
Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo : 
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O fortunate youth l 
now be accounted py 00-008 


Nos tamen haec quocunque modo tibi noſtra vi- %, gf a 1 4 "fax oo 


ciſſim, ieee 6 


Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad aſtra: 


50 you my ver ſes alſo, ſuch as they 


are, in my turn; and vill lift 


up your Dophbnis to the flars, 


NOTES, 


« He had given Alexander the ho- 
„ nour only of the pipe, and had 
* taken to himſelf that of ſinging 
cc verſes; . +0) Sx 

& Tu calamos inflare leves, ego di- 
© cere Verſus. 1 


“ But now he. confeſſes himſelf to 
be equalled in both by his diſ- 
„ ciple.” This argument is not 
weak; for Menalcas does indeed at 
the beginning challenge to himſelf 
the ſuperiority in ſinging, and al- 
low Mopſus to excel in piping; and 
in this place he confeſſes that Mop- 
ſus equals his maſter not only. in ihe 
latter but in the former too. There- 
fore, by comparing, the ſecond line 
with the forty-eighth, we might 
conclude that Menalcas was the 
maſter, and Mopſus the diſciple, 
But, however this argument may 
be in Catrou's favour, there are 
others which make no leſs againſt 


him, The fear which Menalcas 


diſcovers of diſobliging Mopſus, his 
perpetual complaifance to him, and 
the modeſty with which he intro- 
duces his own verſes, by no means 
agree with the ſuperiority of a 
maſter, Nor does the freedom, 
which Mopſus uſes to Menalcas ſuit 
with the character of a diſciple. 
Menalcas always ſpeaks like a mo- 
deſt perſon, ſuch as Virgil himſelf is 
repreſented to have been. It cannot 
therefore be imagined, that he would 


ferent manner. 


take ſo much upon him, as to ap- 
plaud Mopſus, and call him a divine 


Poet, for being equal to himſelf. It 
ſeems moſt probable, that Theo- 
critus was the maſter intended, 
whom Virgil profeſſedly imitates in 
his Eclogues. LIE] 
49. Tu nunc eris alter ab illo.] 


- Servius interprets this Tu ſolus 72 
4 


illum bucolicum carmen ſcribis. 

Cerda parapliraſes it, Nam poft illum 
eris, jam nunc alter magiſter opinione 
mortalium. Both theſe Commen- 
tators therefore ſeem to underſtand 


theſe words to mean, that Mopſus 


is worthy to ſucceed Theocritus, 


and to be eſteemed his equal. But 


Catrou underſtands it in a quite dif- 
The equality 
„that Virgil has made between 


Alexander and himſelf is always 


« accompanied with ſubordination. 
*« 'You ſhall be the firſt after your 


© maſter, ſays he. It was alwazs 


4 a great matter for Alexander to 
be preferred before Cebes,” 

50. Nos tamen haec guocungue 
modo, c.] Menalcas ſpeaks with 
great modeſty of his own verſes. 
He makes an apology for them, and 
ſeems to offer them only as being 
obliged to produce ſomething in his 
turn, | 
51. Daphningue tuum tollemus ad 
aſtra.] By your Daphnis ſeems to 
be meant your patron, or your fa- 
vorite. By tollemus ad aſtra is meant 
the apothesfis of Daphnis. 

F 52. Amavit 
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— for Dapbnis Ivved me 


| «© verſe alone, a difficulty 
«© mountable to _ thoſe, who ac- 
knowledge Caeſar for the ſubject 


to ſay amavit nos quogue. 
we conſider, that Julius Caeſar was 
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1 will raiſe Dp, to the Daphnin ad Aaſtra ſeremus: amavit nos quoque 


Daphnis. 


Fagan I it poſſible t lay «a Mor. An quicquam nobis tali ſit munere majus? 
greater obligation upon me? Et puer ipſe fuit cantari dignus: et iſta 


Not only the youth bimſelf was 
worthy to be celebrated ; © 


NOTES, 


19 2. Amavit nos quique Daphnis, ] 


This ſentence, in the opinion of 
Catrou, is a ſufficient proof, that 
Julius Caeſar is not Daphnis. The 


«© Poet, ſays he, had not appeared 


& in the world in the life-time of 


& this Dictator. There is, in this 


inſur- 


& of this Eclogue.“ It muſt be 
acknowledged indeed, that it does 


not appear from any hiſtory now 


extant, that Virgil was in favour 


with Julius Caeſar, or even ſo much 
as known to bim. But although 
this cannot be certainly proved, it is 
far from improbable : for Virgil's 


eftate lay near Mantua, a city of 


the Ciſalpine Gaul, which was 
Caeſar's favourite province. 
naeus thinks it enough, that Cacfar 


Ru- 


favoured the Mantuans, for Virgil 
But, if 


himſelf a learned man, and a fa- 
vourer of letters, we ſhall think it 
not abſurd, to ſuppoſe, that a ge- 
. nius like that of Virgil was not un- 
known to him. It is allowed that 
the Eclogue, which is commonly 
placed firft, was written within three 

ears after Caeſar was murdered, 
The ſubject of it is, the Poet's 

grateful — lame of the 
Sai of his farm by Au- 
guſtus. This could not be the firſt 
of his works; ſince he tells us him- 


voured by Julius Caeſar, 
. ſtanding the filence of the author 


this muſt be underſtood of Daphni, 


ſelf, in the ninth Eclogue, that ht 
faved his lands by his verſes ; 


« Omnia carminibus veſtrum fer. 


“ yaſlle Menalcam.“ 


Thus it is plain, that he had written 
ſomething conſiderable enough, 1 
obtain the favour of Auguſtus, with. 


in thtee years after the murder « 


Julius Caeſar. Perhaps it might k 
this very Eclogue, wherein he b. 
ments the death of that great ma, 


and celebrates his admiffion amo 


the gods, that him this f- 
vour. But whether that luch 
Poem was the preſent Eclogue, « 


any other compoſition, it ſeems 0 


very difficult to ſuppoſe, that 
Poet, who was capable of pre 


ſerving his eſtate by his verſs, 
might three years before recommen 


himſelf to the notice of the Dit 
tor by his poetry, We may there 
fore conclude, from the words be- 
fore us, that our Poet had been 5 
notwith- 


of his life, 'in this particular, 

53. An quicquam, &c,) Moyls 
expreſſes an ardent deſire of heariny 
theſe verſes of Menalcas, and ads 


that he had already heard then 
much commended, 


54. Puer.] Servius obſerves, thi 


becauſe-Caeſar was not a boy, + 


a man advanced in years, when I 
= ys 


wh, 
* 
» 
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uoque Jampridem Stimicon laudavit carm ina nobis. 55 but Stimicon alſo commend. 4 


Mx. Candidus inſuetum miratur limen Olympi, 4. 


thoſe werſes to me @ great wwhile 


jus? Ms x, 'The ſvining Dapbais admires the entrance of beaven, 


NOTES. 


was murdered. Ruaeus thinks, that 
hat be the Poet uſes this word by choice, 

becauſe Caeſar was received among 

the celeſtial Deities, to whom a 
m fer WW perpetual —_ vigour is aſcribed, 

Perhaps Virgil might make uſe of. 
this expreflion, to diſguiſe in ſome 
meaſure his intent of celebrating the 
late Dictator, before it was quite 
ſafe to declare himſelf openly on 
that fide, If that was the caſe, 
this Eclogue was probably written 
in the year of Rome 712, before 
the battle of Philippi. 

55. Stimicon.] ** Servius affirms, 
te that under the name of Stimicon, 
« the Poet meant Maecaenas, I 
« readily a with Servius ; for 
« Alexander had a relation to Mae- 
© caenas ; he was his flave, As 
“for Virgil, Maecaenas was his 
«© patron, and the protector of his 
« verſes.” CATROU, * 

The learned Father is always 
readyto catch at any little circum- 
ſtance, that ſeems to favour his 
ſyſtem. Servius does not aſſert this; 
but only ſays, that ſome take Sti- 
micon to be Maecaenas, and others 
ſay that Stimicon was the father of 
Theocritus, Beſides, theſe words 
of 3 are of doubtful autho- 
rity, being wanting in ſome copies. 
Probably G : ; 
name of a ſhepherd, as well as Me- 
nalcas and Mopſus; 

56. Candidus inſuetum, c.] 


of Daplinis in five and twenty verſes, 


timicon is only a fictitious 


Mopſus having lamented the death 


Menalcas now celebrates his apothe- 


o/is in an equal number. 
This apotheo/fis of Daphnis is re- 


- lated in ſo ſublime a manner, that 
it is hardly poflible to imagine, that 


the Poet could intend a meaner 
perſon than Julius Caeſar, who was 
deified about the time that Virgil 


was engaged in writing his Ec- 
logues. wo Caſſius informs us, 


that in the beginning of the year 
712, when Lepidus and Plancus 
were Conſuls, the Friumvirs erect- 
ed a chapel to Caeſar in the Forum, 
in the very place where his body was 
burnt, They carried about one of 


his ſtatues in the Circenſian games, 


together with another of Venus. 
They decreed ſupplications to him 


on the news of any victory. T 


ordained, that his birth-day ſhould 
be celebrated by all men, with joy 


and crowns of bay; and that thoſe, 
. who neglected this, ſhould be ſub- 
ject to the curſes of Jupiter and 


Caeſar: if they were ſenators, or 
the ſons. of ſenators, they were to 
pay a large fine, It happened, that 
Caeſar was born on the day that was 


ſacred to the Ludi Apollinares - 


therefore they ordered his birth-day 
to be celebrated the day before that 
feſtival ; becauſe it was forbidden 
by the Sibylline Oracles, to make 
that day facred' to any other god 
than Apollo. They ordered alſo, 
that none of Caeſar's relations ſhould 
have his ſtatues carried at their fu- 
nerals, becauſe he was really a'god : 

P 2 his 
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NOTES. 

his chapel alſo was made a ſanctu- ** merly owed all it's heavenly wor- of 

ary, where no perſon, who had fled © ſhip. Virgil teaches Alexander, ſol 

thither from puniſhment, could be ** not to degenerate from the no- liu 


ſeized upon; a privilege which had 


not been granted to any deity, ſince 
the time of Romulus. Now, as 


this was the only deification that 
happened about the time that theſe 
Eclogues were written; it ſeems 
molt probable, that it was the ſub- 
ject of that now under conſidera- 
tion, Catrou hardly knows how 
to reconcile the paflage before us to 
his ſyſtem, and ſeems a little in- 
clinable to make ſome conceſſions 
to his antagoniſts. ** Here, ſays 


„ he, Virgil foars ſo high, that it 


& ig hard to perceive, that he is 
& ſpeaking of his own brother. 
He places him in heaven, and puts 
& the ſtars and clouds under his feet. 
* This has made pcople imagine, 
& that Julius Caeſar is here in- 
„ tended, Rome, ſay they, had 
« placed him among her gods, and 
here the Poet deſcribes his apo- 
« theoſts, J muſt confeſs, that I 
„ myſelf was ſo dazzled with the 
„ ſplendor of this paſſage, that I 
& ſhould have joined in the com- 
“ mon opinion, if my regard for 
& tradition, and the diſagreements 
„between this opinion, that Julius 
«© Caeſar was here intended, and 
<« the reſt of the Eclogue, had not 
* forced me to lean another way. 
& Tt is no wonder therefore, that 
& the Poet ſhould place his brother 
on Olympus, It is a right of 


„ poeſy to make gods. It is to 


* poctic fictions that antiquity for- 


« bility and rights of the firſt Poets, ſec 


* He had formerly promiſed Vary pre 


* to exalt him to heaven, if he rut 
&« would fave his lands; of 
ne' 

* Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſydera V. 
„ cygni, his 

pre 


« He performs in favour to his ſag 
brother, what he had promiſed to log 
« a friend.” Theſe arguments d 
not ſeem to prove the point, in fa- 
vour of which they are produced 
by the learned Critick. There ar 
no diſagreements between the opi- 
nion that Julius Cazſfar was in- 70 
tended, and the other parts of this 

Eclogue : on the contrary, what 

was obſcure, or doubtful in the ſony Thy 
of Mopſus, ſeems now to be mate 

plain and clear by the verſes of Me- Pre, 
nalcas, Mopſus gave room to ſuſ 
pet, that Caeſar was intended; 
but Menalcas puts it paſt all doubt, 
by celebrating his apotheoſis; fince 
Julius Caeſar was the only perſon, 
to whom divine honours had at that 
time been decreed by the Romans. 
We need not enter into the contro- 
verſy, whether the Poets were the 
inventors of the heathen religion: 
but ſurely we may affirm, that Vir- 
gil would not have preſumed to 
have exalted his own brother to the 
rank of a god ; an honour, which 
he did not pretend- to beſtow on any 
of his patrons, except Auguſtus him- 


ſelf, who at that time was _ 
4 
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Ergo alacris ſylvas, et caetera rura voluptas, 


Therefore joy and pleaſure poſſeſs 
the woods, and all abe country, 


NOTES. 


of the Roman empire, and adopted 
ſon and heir of their new deity Ju- 
lius Caeſar, To conclude, I do not 
ſee how the Poet, performed his 
promiſe of exalting his patron Va- 
rus to the ſkies, by making a god 
of his own brother. Beſides, there 
never was any ſuch promiſe made to 
Varus. He only promiſes to exalt 
his name to the ſkies, if he will but 
preſerve Mantua, The entire paſ- 
ſage alluded to is in the ninth Ec- 
logue, and runs thus ; 


«© Vare, tuum nomen, ſuperet modo 
Mantua nobis 

6 Mantua, vae miſerae nimium vi- 
„ cina Cremonae 

« Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſidera 
cyeni.“ 


Thy name, O Varus ( if the kinder 
'rs 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the 


Mantuan tow'rs, 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb' ring 
crime) 
The wings of ſwans, and flronger 
pmuon'd rhyme, 
Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear 
abcve . 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Fove. 
DRYDEN. 


Here is not the leaſt hint of any 
deification of Varus; but only a 
promiſe of endeavouring to make 
his name immortal, 

Inſuetum limen.) This expreſſion 
ſignifies, that Daphnis is newly ad- 
mitted among the gods, which a- 


grees exactly with the condition of 
Julius Caeſar at that time. 


Some read lumen inſtead of limen. 


This paſſage is imitated by Pope, 
in his fourth Paſtoral ; 


© But ſee! where Daphne wond'ring 
„ mounts on high, 

* Above the clouds, above the ſtarry 
« ſky! 

Eternal beauties grace the ſhin- 
ing ſcene, 

« Fields ever freſh, and groves for 
ever green | 

„There while you reſt in amaran- 
* thine bow'rs, 

© Or from thoſe meads, ſelect un- 
fading flow'rs, 

«© Behold us kindly wha your name 
«© implore, 

„ Daphne, our goddeſs, and our 
grief no more!“ 


Olympi.] Olympus is a moun- 
tain of Theſſaly, on the borders of 
Macedonia, I: is of ſo great a 


height, that the Poets have feigned 


the top of it to reach to heaven. 
Hence it is frequently uſed for hea- 
ven itſelf ; as it evidently is in this 
lace; becauſe, in the next verſe, 
Daphnis is ſaid to ſee under his feet 
not only the clouds but alſo the very 
ſtars. ; 
58. Alacris.] Some read alacres, 
making it agree with /ylvas. 
This chearfulneſs of the country 
ſeems to be oppoſed to that paſſage 
of Mopſus ; Non ulli paſtos, &c. 


Philips has thus imitated the paſ- _ 


ſage before us; 
P 3 cc Fa 
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Pan, and the ſhepherds, ard the Panaque, paſtoreſque tenet, Dryadeſque puellas. 


Dryad nymphs. No lonper does 


obs wwolf lie in 2wait for the Nec lupus inſidias pecori, nec retia cervis 


ſheep, nor do 


the nets ſpread any Ulla dolum meditantur : amat bonus otia Daphnis, 


ſare fer the tags ; the good Daphbnis is a liver of peace. 


NOTES, 


For this the golden ſkies no longer 
© frown, 

The plancts ſhine indulgent on 
“ our iſle, 

And rural pleaſures round: about 
us ſmile, 

& Hills, dales, and woods wit 
6 ſhrilling pipes reſound ; 

The boys and virgins dance with 
„ parlands crown'd, 


« And hail Albino bleſt.” 


59. Panaque, paſtoreſque, &c.] 
This is oppoſed to ver. 35. where 
. Mopſus mentions, that Palcs and 
Apollo deſerted the fields, when 

Daphnis died. 

Pana. ] See the note on ver. 31. 
of the ſecond Eclogue. 

Dryadas.) The Dryads are the 
nymphs, who preſide over the 
woods, | 

60. Nec lupus inſidias pecori.] In 
the Hee: of Theocritus, there 
is a like prophecy of Tireſias, with 
regard to - ri that when he 
ſhall be taken up into heaven, the 
wolf ſhall fee the kid without at- 
tempting to hurt it; 


Todes wig ddt Hi is od νH¼c Ea 
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61. Amat bonus otia Daphmis.) 
Catrou uſes this paſſage for an ar- 
gument to prove, that Daphnis is 
not Julius Caeſar. It is difficult, 
«© ſays he, to make this love of 
peace fall upon a warrior and 2 
© conqueror. This is not praiſing 
© Cacfar by a circumſtance that 
% diſtinguiſhes him.” It muſt be 
acknowledged, that Julius Caefar 
is moſt admired for his ſkill and ſuc- 
ceſs in war : he is known to have 
been the greateſt general of his own, 
and perhaps of any other age. But 
this was not the only excellence for 
which that great man was admired 
by his contemporaries ; for he was 
known to ſhine no leſs in peace than 
war. His own writings are a ſtand- 
ing monument of his capacity as 2 
Hiſtorian. Cicero, in his book 4: 
Claris Oratoribus, mentions him as 
one of the beſt Orators, and com- 
mends his Commentaries as a pat- 
tern of good writing: Caeſar 
“ autem rationem adhibens, con- 
© ſuetudinem vitioſam et corrup- 
© tam, pura et incorrupta conſue- 
e tudine emendat. Itaque cum ad 
ce hanc elegantiam verborum La- 
& tinorum, quae etiam ſi orator 
non ſis, et ſis ingenuus civis Ro- 
4 manus, tamen neceſſaria eſt, ad- 
“ jungit illa oratoria ornamenta di- 
* cendi: tum videtur tanquam ta- 
& bulas bene pictas collocare in 
„ bono lumine. Hanc cum ha- 
« beat praccipuam laudem in com- 

“ munibus, 


Ipſi 
Inte 


-- 
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Ipſi laetitia vaces. ad ſidera jadtant 


Intonſi montes : ipſae jam carmina rupes, 
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| Even the unculti vated mau 
tains lift up the ſound to (can n 
with joy : the very rocks retu in 
the ſongs : | 


NOTES. 


c munibus, non video cui debeat 


e cedere ſplendidam quandam mi- 
«© nimeque veteratoriam rationem 
c dicendi tenet, voce, motu, for- 
e ma etiam magnifica, et generoſa 
« quodammodo. Tum Brutus. 
« Orationes quidem ejus mihi ve- 
« hementer probantur, complures 
« autem legi. Atque etiam com- 
« mentarios quoſdam ſcripſit rerum 
“ ſuarum ; valde quidam, inquam, 
6 probandos. Nudi enim ſunt, 
recti, et venuſti, omni ornatu 
«© orationis, tanquam veſte de- 
© tracta. Sed dum voluit alios 
© habere parata, unde ſumerent, 
“ qui vellent ſcribere hiſtoriam, in- 
s eptis gratum fortaſſe fecit, qui 
« volunt illa calamiſtris inurere: 
“ ſanos quidem homines a ſcribendo 
& deterruit, Nihil enim eſt in 


„ hiſtoria, pura et illuſtri brevitate 


% qdulcius.” The ſame great Ora- 
tor, in his defence of Q. Ligarius, 
though he himſelf had joined with 
Pompey, acknowledges however, 
that Caeſar fought in his own de- 
fence, that his army contended only 
for their own rights and their ge- 
neral's dignity; that, when he had 
gained a compleat victory, he ſhew- 
ed ſuch clemency, that none of his 
enemies were put to death, but 
thoſe who fell in battle; and that 
he had a memory for every thing 
but injuries: Quando hoc quiſ- 
** quam ex te Caefar audivit, aut tua 
* quid aliud arma voluerint, niſi a 
** te contumeliam propulfare ! Quid 


“* egit tuus ille invictus exercitus, 
6 nift ut ſuum jus tueretur, et dig- 
© nitatem tuam ? Cognita 
vero clementia tua, quis non eam 
victoriam probet, in qua occiderit 
„ nemo, niſi armatus ? 
„ Sed parum eſt me hoc memi- 
5 nile : ſpero etiam te, qui obliviſci 
“ nihil ſoles, niſi injurias, &c.“ 
And, in one of his letters to Cae- 
cina, he extols his gravity, juſtice, 
and wiſdom; © In quo admirari 
s ſoleo gravitatem, et juſtitiam, et 
„ ſapientiam Caeſaris.“ It would 
be endleſs, to quote authorities to 
the ſame purpoſe, Theſe few, 
which have been taken from the 
writings of one, who was of a con- 
trary party, are ſufficient to ſhew, 
that Caeſar excelled in peace as well 
as war. We are to conſider, that 
he is ſpoken of in this Eclogue, un- 
der the feigned character of a ſhep- 
herd. It would have been abſurd, 
to have commended him as a great 
warrior: and therefore the Poet 
mentions only the milder part of his 
character, Crely we ought not to 
wonder, that Virgil ſhould chaoſe to 
celebrate this eloquent orator, this 


judicious hiſtorian, this merciful con- 


queror, this forgetter of injuries, this 
grave, juſt and wiſe man, as a lover 
of peace; Amat bonus otia Daphnts, 
62. Laetitia.) Heinſius, accord- 
ing to Burman, found lactitiae in 

one manuſcript. 
63. Intonſi montes.] Servius in- 
terprets this Hyluaſi, incaedui; and 
FJ La 
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— & b&« Ipſa ſonant arbuſta: Deus, deus ille, Menalca. | 


NOTES. 


La Cerda incaedui, ſylvsfi, non re- 
ſecti. Ruaeus renders it inculti, It 
1s certain that the literal meaning of 
tondeo is to ſhave a beard or to ſhear a 


ſheep, or goat. 
logue we have, 
% Tondenti barba cadebat,” 


And in the ninth Aeneid, 


Ora puer prima ſignans intonſa 


6 juventa” 


in the firſt ſenſe: and many paſſages 


in the latter; as in the third Geor- 


gick ; 


„Nec minus interea barbas inca- 
«© naque menta 

«© Cinyphii tondent hirci, ſetaſque 
5 comantes:“ 


and 


„ Vel cum tonſis illotus ad- 
„ haeſit 
« Sudor ;” 


and : 
&« Aut tonſum triſti contingunt cor- 
„ pus amurca:“ 


and 


© Nec tendere quidem morbo illu- 
vieque pereſa 

e Vellera, nec telas poſſunt attin- 
gere putres ;” 


znd in the fourth Georgick, and 
ſuſt Aeneid; 


Thus in the firſt Ec- 


PWM Tonſiſque ferunt mantilia 
“ villis:“ | 


and in the twelfth Aeneid . 


— Puraque in veſte ſacerdos 
” — foetum ſuis, intonſam- 
| © que bidentem 
« Attulit, admovitque pecus fla- 
“ grantibus aris.“ 
It is uſed alſo for ſhearing, clipping, 
or cutting the young ſhoots or bran- 
ches of herbs and trees. Thus in 
the fourth Georgick we read 


„Ille comam mollis jam tum tan- 
debat acanthi:“ 


and in the ſecond Georgick, 
« Tondentur cytiſi.“ 


Garlands are ſaid, in this ſenſe to be 


tonſae ; as in the third Georgick : 


6 Ipſe caput tonſae foliis ornatus 
„ olivae:“ 


and in the fiſth Aeneid; 


« Ipſe caput __ foliis evinctus 
* olivae :' 


and 

* — Tanſa coma preſſa corona.“ 
A tree, which has not been topped, 
is ſaid to be intonſa, as in the ninth 


A id; 
ene! 3 5 Conſurgunt 


lia 


tus 
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Ob be thou good and faviurable © 
65 — — 


NOTES. 


«©. Conſurgunt geminae quercus, in- 
e tonſaque caelo 
& Attollunt capita.” 


Hence oars ſeem to have been called 


tonſae, becauſe they are cut from 
trees; as in the ſeventh Aeneid ; 


© ln lento luctantur marmore 
« tonſae ;” 


and in the tenth, 


6 Socii conſurgere tonſis, 
«© Spumanteſque rates arvis inferre 
* Latin,” 


Not ſo much as one of theſe paſ- 
ſages confirms the interpretation 
which Servius and La Cerda give of 


intonſi montes, A plant diveſted of 
it's branches or leaves may be ſaid 


indeed to be tonſa or ſhorn ; but we 


do not find any one inſtance of tonſa 
being applied to the earth, when 
the trees, which grew upon it are 
felled, We ought therefore to un- 
derſtand intonſi montes to mean thoſe 
barren hills, on which no flocks are 
fed, no graſs is mown, and no corn 
is reaped. Thus in the firſt Geor- 
gick tondeo is uſed to expreſs the 
feeding of cattle 


Ter centum nivei fondent dumeta 
juvenci- = 


and in the third Aeneid ; - 


„ Equos in gramine vidi 


* Tondentes campun late.” 


In the firſt Georgick it ſignifies the 


mowing of a meadow ; 


. Nocte leves ſtipulae melius, nocte 


arida prata 


6 Tondentur.” 


In the ſame Georgick, Servius him- 
ſelf interprets tanſas novales, agros 
meſſos, or corn fields that have been 
reaped *' © 


% Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare no- 
© wales g 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere 
„ campum.“ 8 52215 


In the fourth Georgick, the Poet, 
ſpeaking of the Amellus, ſays, 


& Jonſis in vallibus illum 
* Paſtores, et curva legunt prope 
„ flumina Mellae.” 


Here Servius interprets ton/is, non 
Hylvoſis; and compares it with the 
intonſi montes now under conſidera- 
tion, This indeed is the only paſ- 
ſage, that can ſtrengthen the inter- 
pretation of Servius. But, as fonſis 
in vallibus may very eaſily be under- 
ſtood to mean in vallies where cattle 
have grazed ; this ſingle paſſage, of 
doubtful interpretation, is not ſuf- 
ficient to confirm the opinion of 
Servius and La Cerda with regard to 
intonſi montes. Nay La Cerda him- 
ſelf renders tonfis in vallibus, vallies 
that have been mum. See the notes 
on ver. 71. of the firſt, and ver. 
277. of the fourth Georgick. 

64. Deus, 


[ 
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to rs fer thee, ? Dopbuin, and Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria Phoebo. 


NOTES. 


e149 altars for 


64. Deus, deus ile, Menalca, ] 
Menalcas in a kind of rapture, 
hears the mountains, rocks, and 
woods re-eccho to him, that Daph- 
nis is really a god. It has been ob- 
ſerved already, that Virgil had pro- 
bably read the prophecies of Iſaiah. 


The lines now before us have a great 


reſemblance to the twenty-third 
verſe of the — anreivy chapter of 
that ſublime 

forth into ſinging, ye moun- 
< tains, O foreſt, and every tree 
„ therein; for the Lord hath re- 
„ deemed Jacob.” Pope has imi- 
tated the paſſage under conſidera- 
tion, in his Meſſiah ; | 


$ A God, a God! the vocal hills 
reply, 

«© The rocks proclaim th' approach- 
„ing Deity.” 


Catrou himſelf thinks this expreſ- 
ſion of the Poet fo ſtrong, that it is 
hard to get the better of our pre- 
judices againſt applying this verſe to 
Virgil's brother. But, Joys he, 
„ why may not the Latin Poct be 
< allowed to make a god of his 
© brother, under the name of 
“ Daphnis? The Greek Poets 


have been ſuffered to place Daph- 
nis among the gods. We muſt 
© not be ſurprized at theſe apo- 


« zheoſes of ſhepherds, We find 
“ examples of them in all the 
„% Poets, who have written Bucolic 
« verſes.” The learned Critick 
would have done well, if he had 
obliged us with a few examples, out 


rophet ; © Break. 


of thoſe numerous epotheoſes of the 
Bucolic Poets, For my own part, 
I do not at preſent recollect any of 


them. As for the Sicilian Daphnis, 


Theocritus repreſents him dying for 
love, as a mere mortal: and in the 
whole fabulous ſtory of him, as it 
is related by Diodorus Siculus, there 
is not the leaſt bint of his having 
ever been eſteemed asa Deity ; that 
circumſtance being only mentioned 
by Servius; on what authority I 
know not. It can hardly be ima- 
gined therefore, that theſe words 
could be applied to any other than 
Julius Caeſar, who was the only 


mortal at that time advanced to a 


ſeat among the gods. 

65. Sis bonus, O felixque twis.] 
He invokes the new god to be pro- 
pitious to his worſhippers. Thus 


Theocritus, in the Zupaxourins 3 
agi vis, PN Adel, 5 is vor 
evIvpne os, \ 


Thus alſo our Poet, in the firſt 
Aeneid ; 


* Sis felir, noſtrumque leves quae; 
* cunque laborem;“ 


and in the twelfth ; 


Vos O mihi Manes 
«© Eſte boni.“ 


En quatuor aras, &c.) “ have 
„ made, ſays he, four altars, aras : 
e two for you, O Daphnis, and 


&© two altars aras for Apollo, which 
6+ are 


1 


ave 


oy 
and 
ich 


are 


BUCOLIC. ECL. V. 
Pocula bina novo ſpumantia late quotannis, 


To thee will I offer 
veſſels frothing with new milk, 


NOTES. 


« are altaria, For we know, that 
©« grae were conſecrated both to 
& ſupernal and infernal deities; but 
ce that altaria belonged only to the 
& ſupernal deities, being ſo called 
&« 4b altitudine, "Theſe he aſcribes 


« to Apollo as to a god; but to 


« Daphnis he raiſes only aras: be- 
& cauſe, though he calls him a god, 
% yet it is manifeft, that he was a 
« mortal.” SERVIUS. 

La Cerda is of opinion, that the 
Poet ſpeaks here without any diſtine- 
tion of ara and altare, becauſe at 
firſt he comprehends all the four un- 
der aras, But Servius was aware of 
this: he allows that they are all 
called arae, He looks upon ara as 
a name for altars in general; but 
he takes altare to be a peculiar ſort 
of ara, conſecrated only to the ce- 
leftial gods, There does indeed 
ſeem to have been ſome diſtinction 
made by the Ancients, between ara 
and altare; but at the ſame time it 
is certain, that Virgil does not 
make any ſuch diſtinction; for, in 
the ſecond Aeneid, he calls the 
" ſame individual altar both ara 


altare ; 


© Aedibus in mediis, nudoque ſub 
„ actheris axe 


66 Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veter- 


tima Jaurus 

* Incumbens arae, atque umbra 
% complexa Penates. 

© Hic Hecuba, et natae nequic- 
** quam altaria circum, 

4s Praccipites atra ceu tempeſtate 
** columbae, 


«© Condenſae, et divum 
„ ſfimulacra tenebant.” 


And a little afterwards ſpeaking of 
the very fame altar; 


235: 


guar'y toe: » 


9 


— Altaria ad ipſa trementem 


46 — — 


In the fourth Aeneid, er, con- 


ſecrated to the infernal deities is call» 


ed both ara and altare ; | 


« Stant aras circum, et crines ef- 


«© fuſa ſacerdos 

& Tercentum tonat ore deos, Ere- 
„ bumque, Chaoſque 

«© Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria 
virginis ora Dianae 


m—_  _ —ä4 — a Fw — —A< ww 


„ Ipſa mola, manibuſque piis al- 


taria Juxta,” 


In the firſt Eclogue, he calls the al- 
tars, on which he offers ſacrifice to 
Auguſtus Caeſar, in his life-time 
altaria; 


« Hic illum vidi juvenem, Meli- 
** boee, quotannis 


© Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies allaris 


„ fumant,” 


If the altars erected to Auguſtus, 
who, from his adoption by Julius 
Caeſar, was named Divi filius, were 
called altaria; much more might 
thoſe be ſo called, which were 
raiſed in honour of the father, who 
was ſuppoſed to be already in 


heaven. a6 Duns 
« Duog 
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and eo jar of fat oil 


Crateraſque duos ſtatuam tibi pinguis olivi : 


NOTES. 


66. Duoque altaria Phoebo.] This 
equal worſhip of Daphnis and Apollo 
ſeems to allude to Caeſar's being 
born on the day of the Judi Apolli- 
nares; whence, as has already been 


obſerved from Dio, it was decreed, 
that Caeſar's feſtival ſhould be ob- 


ſerved on the day before that which 


was ſacred to Apollo, 

67. Pocula bina novo ſpumantia 
lacte.] Theocritus ſpeaks of milk 
and oil being offered to the Nymphs, 
in his fifth Idyllium. 


+ dt pa iy av Atuncco ya 
AGKTOS 
Tals NvuPaus, Gag 0 X PET 
—_ A0 AG, 


& One bowl of milk I to the 
„ Nymphs will crown, 
&© And one of oil, if that will draw 
* thee on,” CREECH, 


| Alſo of milk and honey being of- 
fered to Pan ; 


Eracw & ctw pv vaude Ty Ile 
yaraxleos 

"Oxrw dt uud auhureg WAR xnpꝭ 
ix oicag. 

& Eight bowls of milk to Pan III 


freely crown, 
& Of honey eight, if that will 
„draw thee on.” CREECH, 


Our Poet alſo ſpeaks of milk, honey, 
and wine being offered to Ceres at 
the Amlarvalia, in the firſt Geor- 
gick; | 


© Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes a- 
„ greſtis adoret : 

«© Cui tu lacte favs, et miti dilue 
& Baccha.” 


Ovid, in the fourth book of his 
Faſli, mentions the offeringof warm 
milk to Pales; 


6 Sylyicolam tepido lafte precare 


&« Palen.” 


And 


Tum licet, appoſita veluti cra- 
„ tere camella, 

& Lac niveum potes, purpuream- 
que ſapam:“ 


As does Tibullus alſo, in his firſt 
Elegy; 


<«« His ego paſtoremque meum luſ- 


trare quotannis, 
« Et placidam ſoleo ſpargere 
lacte Palen.“ 


In the third Aeneid warm milk is 
offered, in the funeral obſequies for 
Polydorus; 


6 Inferimus tepido ſpumantia cym- 
dia latte,” 


In the fifth Aeneid, a libation is 
made of two cups of wine, two of 
new milk, and twoof facred blood 
to the Manes of Anchiſes; 


Hic duo rite mero libans carche- 
6 fia Baccho 

„ Fundit humi, duo /a&e nova, duo 
* ſanguine ſacro.“ 
Novo 


e 
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Et multo imprimis hilarans convivia Baccho, and 


with — of — * 


NOTES. 


Novo lafte.] See the note on ver, 
22, of the ſecond Eclogue. 

68. Crateras.] Crater, a 
« Greek word, xpaTne, from xepaty- 
&« ww miſceo, and that from xepas 
« a horn: becauſe the Ancients 
«© made uſe of horns, or cups in 
c the ſhape of horns, and mixed 
«© wine and water in them.” 


RuAE us. 


Dues.) Heinfius reads duo, as 
it is found in ſome of the ancient 
manuſcripts. 

69. Et multo i imprimis, Sc.] This 
is plainly an imitation of a paſlage, in 
the ſeventh Idyllium of Theocritus; 


Knys Tivo e apap avgwoy 1 po- 
FIITICY 

H Atvuxoiwy face Tepi xpari Py- 
A&0Twv, 

Tov IIreaealiov oivov amo xpnTnpes 
aPrEw, 

lag wo! His: xa by Tis 
fy Tupi Opus. 

xXx & cee tc D A WETUXGO EVE 
4 

Ky 2a T Ty anode TE, wo- 


"y TE TEAS" 

Kai wichal ug, * 
Ayeavales, 

Avralou K/MMETT! 9 is Tp. ya Jie 
tpridov, 


A;JAnoeuurs e Yo To aives' 416 
ptr Axcaprots, 
Els * luunoriras, 4 05 Tirupe; 7 
.d & i 


ä 2 be Tas Zevios; npeooele Aa 


6 drag. 


„ Then ſhall my head be 
& crown'd 

«© With dill, or wall-flow'rs, or 
66 with roſes bound | 

« Whilſt in full bowls the chear- 
ful wine goes round 

& Before the hearth : there one ſhall 
„ parch my beans: 

* Whilſt on a couch of flow'rs my 
elbow leans: 

« Sunk in a bed of fragrant herbs - 
„ Tl row), 

« And ſuck the very dregs of the 
„ capacious bowl. 

& Acharnes and Lycopites ſhall 

pla 

6 And 4 40 ſhall ſing the tender 
4e Ja 

«© How Daphnis, by a ſtranger's 
beauty fir'd, 

« Like the fair ſnow in ſummer 
heat expir'd,” 


Thus alſo Philips ; 
« Myſelf will laviſh all my little 


6 ſtore, 

« And deal about the goblet, flow- 
© ingo'er, 

«© Old Moulin there ſhall harp, 
« young Mico (ing, 

«* And Cuddy dance the round a- 

- + midf{ the ring, 

« And Hobbinol his antick gam- 
6 bols play. 

«© To thee theſe honours yearly 
vill we pay, 

When we our ſhearing feaſt and 
« harveſt keep, 

© To ſpeed the plough, and bleſs 
our thriving ſheep.” 


70. Ant⸗ | 
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be the hearth if ir Ante focum, ſi frigus erit ; fi meſſis, in umbra, 70 
7 vill — 4 „ Vina novum fundam calathis Ariuſia nectar. 


NOTES. 


70. Ante focum, &c.] It is 


plain, that Virgil alludes to two the 


different ſacrifices; one in winter 
and the other in ſummer. Hence 
many have thought, that he means 
the Compitalitia, which were ſacri- 
Aces offered to the Manes, in two 
different ſeaſons of the year, It 
appears however, from ver. 75. that 
the Poet meant a ſacrifice to the 
Nymphs in winter, and the Ambar- 


valia, a ſolemn ſacrifice to Ceres in 


ſummer. He promiſes to comme- 
morate Daphnis twice in every year, 
that is, at each of the ſolemnities. 

71. Calathis.) Calathus is moſt 
commonly uſed for a Baſket, See 
the note on ver. 46. of the ſecond 
. Eclogue, In this place it certainly 
ſignifies a drinking veſſel, The 
calathus ſeems to have been narrower 
at the bottom, and broader at the 
top. Martial uſes calathus for a 
drinking cup, in the ſixtieth Epi- 
gram of the ninth book; 


* Expendit veteres calathos, et fi 
4 qua fuerunt 

«© Pocula Mentorea nobilitata 
„ manu,” 


-It is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, in the 


107th Epigram of the fourteenth 


Book, intituled Calatht ; 
Nos Satyri, nos Bacchus amat, 


nos ebria tigris, 


6 Perfuſos domini lambere dota 
40 pedes.“ 


Ariuſia.] So Pierius found it in 
moſt ancient manuſcripts. This 
word is variouſly written, Arviſia, 
Aruſia, Areuſia, Arethuſia, c. 
But the printed copies generally have 
either Ariuſia or Aruiſia. It is Ar- 
viſia in the old London edition by 
Pynſon, in the Milan edition 1481 
fel. Venice, 1561 fol. Paris 1600 
fol. 1540 and 1541 4to. and in the 
Antwerp edit. 1543, 8vo. Robert 
Stephens, Guellius, La Cerda, and 
Ruaeus, have Arviſia alſo ; and yet 
Guellius, in his note on this word 
-quotes a paſſage from Plutarch, in 
which he reads e &piovozov. Aldus, 
Pulman, both Daniel and Nicholas 
Heinſius, Maſvicius, Cuningam, and 
Burman, read Ariuſia. This Ari- 
uſian wine was brought from the 
iſland Chios, now Scio, and was 


_ eſteemed the beſt of all the Greek 
wines; EY 1 'Apiouoia Xwpa, Tpar 


xi ty aMpevog H din d vp 
oi, 01y0y G:piolov Pipoν,νπ Tw En- 
vi Pliny alſo ſpeaks of this 
wine, as being in high eſteem ; 
In ſumma gloria poſt Homerica 
s illa, de quibus ſupra diximus, 
6 ue Thalum, Chiumque : ex 
© Chio. quod Ariuſium vocant.“ 
Vibius Sequeſter ſays this wine 
comes from Arvis, a mountain of 
Scio; “ Arvis in inſula Chio, unde 
* vinum Arviſium. I believe Vi- 
bius is miſtaken in calling it a moun- 
tain; for Strabo ſeems to ſpeak of 
it as a region or province, He ſays 

indeed, 


a an aS S=©@ a A Ra oo . . acid i.q 


A A ww = wm. 49 +4 ot © wo 


10 
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Damoetas, and Lychian Azgon 
Pall fing to me: —— 
Pall imitate the dancing faryrs. 


NOTES. 


indeed, that the Ariuſian region is 
arid rough, and void of ports; 
but then the whole iſland is known 
to be mountainous and rugged, He 


would hardly have called it a craggy 


and 'rough country, if it had been 
one ſingle mountain, as Vibius re- 
reſents it. Beſides, according to 

bo, the Ariufian coaſt makes a 


third part of the Tircumference of 


the whole iſland 5 being three hun- 
dred /tadia, whereas the whole is 
nine hundred. H & Xiog Tov Al 
wifi 1011 di i mαü in v 
Ns Pepoping. . Afioucia Xwper » » » 
oladivy dc Teiaxoriav, The iſland 
is to this day famous for wine, of 
which great quantities are exported 
to the neighbouring iſlands: and 
the vineyards even now moſt in 
eſteem are thoſe of Meſta, the 
chief town of the ancient Ariuſia. 
They dry their grapes in the ſun for 
ſeven or eight days before they preſs 
them. There are medals of Scio, 


with bunches of grapes impreſſed 


on them. | 

Ne#tar.) This word is com- 
monly uſed for the drink of the 
gods, and for any thing that is re- 
markably ſweet and pleaſant. The 
Ariuſian wine was particularly ſo 
called: and we are informed by the 
famous Tournefort, that the pre- 


ſent inhabitants of Scio give the 
name of Nectar to a particular fort 


of wine, which is made in the an- 
cient Ariuſia. 
72. Cantabunt mihi, &c.] Sing- 


ing and dancing were parts of re- 
ligious worſhip among the Ancients. 


Ly#tias.) Lyctus was a city of 
Crete, whenee Idomeneus is alſo 
called Lyctius, in the third Aeneid; 


« Et Salentinos obſedit'milite cam- 
. cc ; b 


— | 
« Lyctius Idomeneus.” 


73. Saltantes ſatyros" imitabitur.] 

e Satyrs were a ſort of demi- 
gods, that attended upon Bacchus. 
They are repreſented as having horns 
on their heads, crooked hands, 
ſhaggy bodies, long 'tails, and the 
legs and feet of goats. They were 


imagined to dance in all ſorts of un- 
couth and laſcivious poſtures; which 


were imitated in the fatyrical dan- 
ces, which made a part of the hea- 
then worſhip. It ſeems probable, 
that ſome large ſort of monkey or 


baboon, that had been feen in the 


woods, gave the firſt occaſion to feign 
the exiſtence of theſe half-deitics. 
Pliny moſt evidently'means ſome ſort 


of monkey, under the name of Satyr. 


In Lib. 7. cap. 2. He ſays — * 
are found in ſome mountains of In 
dia, that they are very nimble, run 


ſometimes on all four, ſometimes 


erect like men, and are fo ſwift, 
that it is difficult to'take them, ex- 
cept they are either old or ſick; 


dSunt et Satyri ſubſolanis Indorum 


© montibus, Cartadulorum dicitur 
regio, perniciſſimum animal: 
tum quadrupedes, tum recte cur- 
« rentes humana -effigic, propter 

velocitatem 
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given thee, both when bc pay 
cur accuſtomed wnus 


NOTES. 


'* velocitatem niſi ſenes aut aegri, 


4% non capiuntur,” In Lib. 8. cap. 


54. he plainly ranges them amongſt 


the ſpecies of Monkeys and Apes, 
and ſays they are more mild and 
tractable than other ſorts ; * Simi- 
„ arum quoque genera hominis fi- 
« gurae proxima, caudis inter ſe 
« diſtinguuntur, . . . . . Efferatior 
“ Cynocephalis natura, ſicut mi- 
« tiſhma Satyris et Sphingibus.” 


In Lib. 11, cap. 72. he ſpeaks of 


their having bags in their jaws, in 
which they lay up their food, and 
take it out again with their hands 
to eat, which is known to be true 
of monkies ; ** Condit in theſauros 
« maxillarum cibum Sphingiorum 
& et Satyrorum genus: mox inde 
& ſenſim ad mandendum manibus 


„ expromit.” Strabo, ſpeaking of 


the country between the rivers Hy- 
daſpes and Aceſines, which was 
under the dominion of Porus, whom 
Alexander the Great overcame, re- 
lates a remarkable ſtory concerning 
the monkies of thoſe parts, Theſe 
animals being naturally fond of imi- 
tation, had learned, it ſeems, to 
mimick the diſcipline of the armies 
in their neighbourhood. A great 
multitude of them ſtood upon an 
open hill in order of battle: aud 
the Macedonians, taking them for 
an army of enemies, drew up in 
order to attack them; but being in- 
ſormed by Taxilus, who happened 
to be with Alexander, what ſort of 
an enemy it was, that they were 
going to engage with, they deſiſted 
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Theſe bonouts foal! be always Haec tibi ſemper erunt, et cum ſollennia vota 


 020%TF 24, 


from their enterprize and returned 
into the camp; E, d Ty NY 
dan, Xa% To TW xepxomiimuor dun- 
Your WhnYog virepeanrncv, x T6 
uiyi dos opoices* Ws Te Tos Maxedovas 


wole idovlag iv Tiow axporoPics UA 
E0|@TQG iy r.. x fprrwnrov WO 


Aeg, a4 vag avIpwrovouolelov c 
To Ciov, our, nvlov rd A ανν 
olparoridov Ne Pavrraciav, xa 
oppano cu juiv i adù rode Ws WOAtious* 
ua drag d Tops TEN, ouvorle; 
Tore rc (3001086, TW ,d, Wal- 
Several authors of cre- 
dit make mention of Satyrs having 
been ſeen in various places; but we 
may venture to affirm, that theſe Sa- 
tyrs, if really ſeen, were only great 
monkies. 

Dancing was much uſed in reli- 
gious ſolemnities, not only by the 
idolatrous nations, but by the Jews 
alſo. We read, in Exodus, that 
after the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
through the Red Sea, Miriam the 
propheteſs, the ſiſter of Aaron, 
* took a timbrel in her hand, and 
all the women went out after 
« her, with timbrels and with 
„ dances, And Miriam anſwered 
them, Sing ye to the Lord, for 
* he hath triumphed gloriouſly ; 
„the horſe and his rider hath he 
* thrown into the ſea.” In the 
ſecond book of Samuel we find, 
that, David “ danced before the 
Lord.“ The Royal Pſalmiſt calls 
upon the people to praiſe the Lord 

in 


terer 
being 
hce tc 
and to 
mocle: 
dancec 
Vs ne 


in the dance, and to praiſe him with 
the timbrel and dance. T heſe ſo- 
lemn dances were perverted by the 
heathen, and made uſe of to excite 
impure thoughts ; for which reaſon 
they were juſtly laid aſide by the 
8 | not \Thek; 
4. Haec tibi emper erunt, eſe 
. * to Daphnis were not to be 
temporary, but perpetual. We 
find here plainly expreſſed, what two 
facrifices they were, in which Daph- 
nis was to be annually commemo- 
rated; in that to the Nymphs, and 
in the Ambarvalia, | 
75. Nymphis,] It does not ap- 
pear, that the Romans offered any 
facrifices to the Nymphs, in their 
houſes, The two facrificez here 
ſpoken of were one in the fields, 
and the other before the hearth, 
The Ambarvalia were celebrated in 
the open fields; and therefore that to 
the Nymphs muſt have been within 


ſioned much trouble to the Com- 
mentators; but the beſt ſolution of 
the difficulty, ſeems to be found b 

quotation from Athenaeus, which 
Guellius has given us. That au- 
hor tells us, that, according to Ti- 
maeus, one Damocles 'was a flat- 
terer of the younger Dionyſius. It 
veing the cuſtom in Sicily, to ſacri- 
hce to the Nymphs within doors, 
and to dance round them, this Da- 
mocles lighted the Nymphs, and 
danced before Dionyſius, ſaying it 
vas not fit to dance before inani- 


doors, ante ons This. has occa- 
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Reddemus Nymphis, et cum luſtrabimus agros. 75 0 


, 4nd wohin . 
make a luſtration of the fields, 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 5% ler 5: the boar fall love 
| the woods, ſo long as the fi 


ig fall love the fireams, 


NOTES. 


mated deities ; Tiaus I i Th Jev- 
Tips. M £1x00T9 Twv iolopray Anpornics 

i Toy Atowoiov Tov vewripov Toy 
Ad, tYoug odrog xf, Tc 
Yuoing wortioJau x rag olxlæg 
Tai; NuuPai, », wii r dydnpdle 
TavXictw jurFurxopivous opXxaiogas 
TE Weps Tas Htg, 0 Amporxnns id ca 
Tas NupPas, xy eimuv ov deiv wpo- 
oixew axxo Steg, wpxeiro wes 
Tov Avovuorove Tt is plain from this 
paſſage, that it was a cuſtom in Si- 
cily, to worſhip the Nymphs with- 
in doors, and to dance round their 
images. Therefore, as Daphnis is 
ſuppoſed to be a Sicilian ſhepherd, 
we muſt underſtand the Poet to al- 
lude to this Sicilian ſacrifice, 


Cum luſtrabimus agros.] This 


plainly alludes to the Ambarvalia, a 


ſacrifice to Ceres, which he deſcribes 
in the firſt Georgick, ver. 338. In 
this ſolemnity, he tells us himſelf, 
that they ſung, and danced ſatyrical 
dances, 


« Det motus in compoſitos et Cary 
mina dicat.“ 


6. Dum juga montis aper, c.] 
There is a Gmilar — of in the 
firſt Aeneid, where Aeneas pro- 
feſſes his gratitude to Dido in almoſt 
the ſame words ; 


c Tn freta dum fluvii current, dum 
„ montibus umbrae 


Q « Luſtzabung 


um NR — 
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the thyme, ſo long as the cicadae 
ſpall feed on the dau, thy bo- 


% Luftrabunt convexa, polus dum 
« ſideta paſcet, 

« Semper honos, nomenque tuum, 
& laedeſque manebunt.“ 


It is eaſy to obſerve, with what 


ropriety the Poet expreſſes the ſame 
— under different charac- 
ters. Aeneas, being a great per- 
ſonage, declares his gratitude ſhall 
laſt as long as the rivers run into 
the ſea, the ſhadows circle round 
the tops of the mountains, and the 
ky ſupplies food to the ſtars. Theſe 
expreſſions ſuit very well with a 
perſon in bigh like, who may be 
fuppoſed to underſtand philoſophy. 
But the ſimple fhepherd hardly 
knows what courſe the rivers take ; 
and therefore keeps within the ſphere 
of his own knowledge, and talks of 
the fiſhes loving the rivers, the wild 
boars the mountains, the bees. the 
thyme, and the cicadas the dew, 
Theſe expreſſions are all within the 
compals of a ſhepherd's knowledge: 
this is truly paſtoral ſimplicity, _ 

Ariſtotle ſays the wild boars live 
in buſhy, craggy, narrow, ſhady 
places; As oh ves 0% p rod xe 
fudο @pyomivoy i, rixrouei dt 
rod topo Wn Wanna eig reg db 
ga rr reg Torovg, N Gr Oxpnpvous 
pAATTH, M Opis, ]. 
Homer, in the twelfth Iliad, repre- 
ſents the mountains as habitations 


for wild boars 
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ſo long as the bees ſpall feed on Dumque thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicadae, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt, 
mur, and thy name, and praiſes ſhall endure for ever. 


'Ayporigos Erol qm, To 1 
tv Zotocis 
Ardpd nd xi Mul R 


iur. | 
Philips has imitated this paſſage ; 


While mallow kids, and endive 
_« lambs purſue; 

While bees love thyme, and b. 
E cuſts ſip the dew; 

While birds delight in woods ther 

notes to ſtrain, | 

% Thy name and ſweet memoril 

* ſhall remain,” 


77 Dumgque thymo paſcentur ape. 
Thyme has always been eſteemed, a 
the beſt food for bees, See the note 
on ver. 112. of the fourth Georgick 
Kore cuadae,] Ariſtotle fayy 
that the cicada has no mouth, but 
thruſts out a trunk like a tongue, 


whereby it ſucks in the dew; Oi 
verriß jagyov TWy TOIOUTWY, Xa 0 
@Awv Ot Coy lu ob N. 4 
orby Toig Ipo NN To Youre 
exdts, po:xpov , M ,., val ade 
dN d of Th dear Terra 

%%; "Thus alſo Theocritus, in 
the fourth Idyllium; 


— My wewxas ciig trat, Govt | 
vir; 


4e Does ſhe, like inſects, fred up 
* the dew?" REECH, 


79. Bach 


59. Baccho Cerorigue.] Bacchus 
and Ceres were frequently worſhip- 
ped together. See the note on yer. 

„ and 344. of the firſt Georgichy 
þihope the Poet might not allude, 
in this place, to the joint worſhip of 
Bacchus and Ceres; but mean, that 
as Bacchus was' worſhipped on ac- 
count of the vintage, and Ceres on 
account of the harveſt, which are 
the two principal cares of a huſband- 
man; ſo Daphnis, or Julius Cae- 
far, ſhould be no leſs invoked in the 
country, than thoſe two great dei- 
ties. In like manner, at the be- 
ginning of the Georgicks, he prays 
Auguſtus, a new deity, to preſide 
over huſbandry WS | 


„ Tgnaroſque viae mecum 
* agreſtes 

&« Ingredere et votis jam nunc aſſu- 
6 eſceyocari,” 


miſeratus 


Bo. Damnabis ti quopule votis.] 
Serv ius underſtands theſe words to 
mean, that when Daphnis, as a 
god, ſhall begin to beſtow bleſſings 
upon men, he will oblige them to 
perform the vows, by which they 
haye obtained thoſe bleſſings. La 
Cerda thinks we ſhould read voti in- 
ſtead of wotis, which he takes to be 
better Latin. In confirmation of 
this opinion, he. quotes three paſ- 
es from Livy, one in the fifth 
book, Furere civitatem, quae 
damnata voti; another in the 
tenth, Bis ejuſdem voti damnata 


EE CH. 


Nacht 


A iS 9 
Coe. ECL. v. 

Ut Baccho Cererique, tibi fic võta quotannis 

Agricolae facient: damnabis tu quoque votis. Bo 
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Tie thee ball the buſbandmen 
er annual 4y1ws, as to. Race 

cbus and Ceres: thou alſe ſhalt 

Judge them by their m_ 


NOTE 1 1 | BL >. 


t republica in religionem venit ;” 
the third in the twenty-ſeyenth; 
„ Damnarenturque votorum, quae 
t© pro ipſis ſuſcepiſſent. But how- 
ever, he thinks the common reading 
may be deſended by a paſſage in the 
fourth book of Aung; «© Quo 
% voto, damnati, foetum omnem 
e dicuntur ejus anni ſtatim conſe- 
& craſſe.” Heinſius, according to 
Burman, ſays he was once of opi- 
nion, that it ought to be voti; but 
he concludes, that nothing ought 1 
be altered, in contradiction to 

the ancient manuſcripts; eſpecially 
as we find vato damnati in Siſenna, 
and“ Omnium mortalium opera 
« mortalitate damnata ſunt” in Se- 
neca. Ruaeus gives a good expli- 
cation of the ſenſe of this paſſage: 
© He who makes a vow, deſires 
“ ſomething from God, and pro- 
« miſes ſomething to him at the 


e ſame time. If God grants his 


“ requeſt, then he, who makes the 


« yow, is in a manner judged, and 


© obliged to perform his promiſe. 
Thus God is ſaid damnare vwots 
© or voti, when he grants the re- 
“ queſt, and fo obliges the perſon 
“ to perform what he had pro- 
« miſed.“ He alfo quotes a paſ- 
ſage from the third Decad of Livy, 
which is full to this purpoſe ; 
« Deos,, Deaſque precabantur, ut 
&« illis fauſtum iter felixque pugna 
«© eſſet: et damnarentur ipſi uoto- 
« rum, quae pro iis ſuſcepillent,” _ 
He refers allo to ver. 237, of the 

Q 2 fifth 
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Mor. What can Igiveyzeu, Mop, Quae tibi, quae tali weiden pro carmine 


what 1 in return » or 


ſuch @ Jong ? dona ? - 
a 
NOTES. M 


fifth Aeneid, where voti reus is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe, Erythraeus juſtly 
cenſures Nonius and Agretius, for 
interpreting damnabis, liberabis ; 
and affirms, that, on the contrary, 
it ſignifies obl;gabis, He obſerves, 
that this expreſſion plainly declares 
Daphnis to be really a god ; for he 
will not only have vows made to 
him by the huſbandmen, but he 
will deu himſelf to be a god, by 
granting their petitions, and there- 
by holding them to the performance 
of their vows. De Marolles tran- 
3 it, Thou ſhalt oblige them by 
win th to ſerve thee; ** Et par les 
its tu les obligeras 4 te 

« ſervir,” Catrou tranſlates it, 
2 ſhall have a right to exact the ac- 
ompliſhment of their vows ; . & Vous 

» A 2 en droit den. exiger Pac- 
« compliſſement.“ This learned 
Critick finds ſomething even here, 
to confirm his ſyſtem. He ſays that 
Yu guogue ſignifies even you ; and that 
theſe words expreſs a ſurprize, that 
even a ſhepherd ſhould' receive the 
yows of mortals. But ſurely this is 
ſtraining very hard for a confirma- 
tion, For does not tu quoque, in 
this place, ſignify the very ſame 
with Te gquogue magna Pales at the 


beginning of the third Georgick? 


Could any one in his ſenſes imagine, 
that the Poet means, in that place, 
any ſurprize that Pales ſhould be 
celebrated, when he calls her magna 
at the ſame time. The learned 
Father himſelf has no ſuch imagi- 
nation, when he tranſlates that 


Georgick. 


words in queſtion; 


« And make oblations on thy 4 


W. L. tranſlates it, 


„Vea thou their vowes ſhalt, bind 
them to defray.” 


Lord Lauderdale does not ſeem 1 
have taken the right ſenſe of the 


So may'ſt thou awe us with th 
*« power divine, 


„ tars ſhine,” = 
Dryden tranſlates j it literally; ; 7 
68 Such annual honours ſhall be In 

+ giv'n, and thou - | mw 
« Shalt hear, and ſhalt condemn th 1 8 

ſuppliants to their vow,” 5-4 
The laſt line, 1 believe, would b 8 
-better thus, criti 
Shalt hear, and bind thy ſuppliot = 

to their vow, 75 
Dr Trapp tranſlates OC Ad 
Thou too ſhalt be invok'd, and 8 

„ hear our pray'rs,” Tur 
* Damnabis, ſays be, for obligati 
„Lou ſhall oblige your votaries “ 
© their vows, 7, e. to the perforny . 
* ance of their vows, i. 4. you (hal i © 1 


hear their prayers.” 

81. Qua tibi, &c.] | Menala 
bad extolled the Acctoch of Mop 
ſus's ſong, comparing it to. the & $ 
light which reſt gives to the wear the 
and freſh water to the _ ns decla 
Mopſus returns the compliment, u ene 
compares the verſes of | var f 
the gentle ſouthern breezes, th 

murmunſ; 


1 BUCOLIC: ECL. v. 
neque me tantum venientis ſibilus Auftri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam litora nec quae 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


Nam 


Haec nos: Formoſum Corydon ardebat Alexim: 
19 1 This taugbt me to fing Formoſum Cory don ardebat Alexim ; 


| gi? ' 5 
: £1 bogoil NOTES. 
"#1 r 


2211 


murmuring of the waves againſt 
the ſhoar, and the fall of Waters 
neee ng eee 

82. Venientis febilus Auftri.] He 
compares the ſong of his friend, not 
to the ſtrong blaſts of the South; 
but to the gentle gales, when it is 
beginning to riſmme. 

83. Nec percuſſa juvant, c.] 
In like manner we muſt underſtand 
theſe words to mean the gentle daſh- 
ing and murmuring of the waves 
againſt the ſhoar, and not the roar- 
ing of the billows in a ſtorm. 

84. Saxoſas inter, &c.] Theo- 
critus, in his firſt Idyllium, com- 
pares the ſweetneſs of a ſong to wa- 
ters falling down from'a high rock ; 


- 


Adio, & woijacy, 7d Tov ue, 8 
To vf? 

T amo Tas Wiroas ur 

7 ae de dug. 545 | 10 

4 And ſweeter notes thy pipe, dear 

„ ſhepherd fill, l 

* Than murmuring ſprings that 
ro from yonder hill.“ 

211) 4 -» CREECH, 


85. Hae te not fragili, &c.] In 
the preceding paragraph, Mopſus 
declares himſelf at a loſs for a pre- 
ſent worthy of his friend's/ accep- 
tance : but Menalcas prevents him, 
and deſires his acceptance of the 


| 


3 
+ for neither do the tb 
the riſing South, nor 1 
daſhing of the wave delig be 


fo much, nor rivers 


Mew. Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta, 85 9% be rocky wallies, 


MzN, But frf I will 
make you-@ preſent of this reed. 


pipe, to which he had ſung the ſe- 
cond and third Eclogue. 
Donabimus.] Some read donavi- 
mus, which is not countenanced by 
any manuſcript of note. OY 
86. Haec nos, &c.] Virgil ſeems 
pretty plainly to intimate, that he 
means himſelf under the name of 
Menalcas, by repreſenting that 
ſhepherd as the author of the Alexis 
and the Palaemon. It is evident, 
from this paſſage that thoſe two Ec- 
logues were written before the pre- 


ſent; becauſe they are here ex- 


reſsly mentioned, And, as the 

oet does not give the leaſt hint here 
of his having compoſed any other, 
it ſeems probable, that theſe were 
the three firſt Eclogues which our 
author compoſed. Many Criticks 
are of opinion that the Tityrus was 
not really the firſt, notwithſtanding 
the place which is given it in all the 


editions. We may therefore ven- 


ture to ſay that theſe three were 
written before it, The Tityrus 
was certainly written in the year of 
Rome 713, when the lands were 
divided among the ſoldiers; and the 
Pollio was compoſed in 714, when 
Pollio was Confu}, 'We muſt there- 
foro endeavour tõ fix ſome time be- 
fore 713, for che writing of the 
other three Eclogues. It ſeems pro: 
bable, that the Daphnis was written 
in 712, when divine honourꝭ werd 

23 given 
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this alſo taupht me Cujum pe- Hacc eadem docuit, Cujum Pecus, wn heck 


n au Meliboei. 


NOTES. 


ulius Caefar ; ; and beſore 


ven to] 
2 bat of Philippi, which was 
fought at the latter end of that 


year. For the Roman affairs being 
Mark Anthony. After the raiſing 


at that time in a very unſettled ſtate, 
the Poet would not venture to celc- 
brate the apotheoſis of Julius Cacſar 
openly; but choſe to do it under 
the ſeigned character of, a Sicilian 
ſhepherd. As for the Palacmon, it 
ſcems to have been dedicated to 
Pollio, or at leaſt written under his 
protection, as be is the only perſun 
therein celebrated. We mult there- 
fore ſeek for ſome period of time, 
when Pollio was powerful in thoſe 
parts. We find, by comparing the 
ſeveral hiſtorians of thoſe times; 
that this great man was 2 conſtant 
companion of Julius Cacſar, during 
the civil wars between him and 
Pompey, We read that be was 
preſent, at the very beginning of 
that war, when Caeſar paſſed the 
Rubicon. We find him allo in the 
ſame company, t the battle of 
Pharſalia, and in Africa. Dio tells 
us, that, when Cacſar returned 
from the Spaniſh war, Pollio was 
left in Spain, with the command of 
an army, which he did not quit 
till after the death of Caeſar. Since 
therefore E 4. that Pollio was 
aged abroad, from the breaki 

_ a the Civil War to the fs 
of Caeſar, which was in March, 
710, it is moſt probable, that the 
Eclogue in queſtion. was written, be- 
tween, that time and the year 712, 
The year 711 began with the march 


pf, the new Walle. Fanſa and 


10 
Thorns in n with _ 
aelar, as Auguſtus was then called, 


to relieve Decimus Brutus, who 
was then befieged in Modena by 


of this ſiege, Auguſtus marched to 
Rome, where he procured himſelf 
to be choſen Conſul, about the lat- 
ter end of „ and Anthony 
towards the Alps, . when he Was 
joined by the army of Lepidus. We 
may gather from Appian, that Pol- 
lio was at the head of two legions, 
when Anthony marched againſt 
D. Brutus; that the Senate wrate 
to him to war againſt Anthony, 
when he retreated towards the Alps ; 
that Auguſtus wrote to him, | to 
join with them, after the recon- 
ciliation between him and Anthony 
was begun; and that accordingly 
Pollio joined Anthony ſoon after 

with his two, legions, and brought 
over Plancus tt to join him with 
three more. Theſe affairs were 
tranſacted in the Ciſalpine Gaul, in 
which Mantua was ſituated, and 
about the end of the year 711. At 


this time therefore, when Pollio 


was, ſo conſiderable in thoſe parts, 
we may reaſonably. ſuppoſe, that 


the third Eclogue. was written, in 
which he, and he alone, is cele- 
brated. 2 for the Alexis, it is 


very difficult to ſay when that was 
written, as there. is no alluſion in it 
to any publick tranſaction. It ſeems 
to haye been written before * Pa- 
— — 2 it's being placed firſt 
— ge under conſideration. 
— — = publiſhed: gy = 


BUCOLIC. ECL VL. 
Moy. At tu ſume pedum, quod me, cum ſaepe 


rogaret, 


Non tulit Antigenes, et erat tum dignus amari, 


247. 

Moy. But muft act pt, 
my Menalcas K. this crooks 
remarkable for it's even joints» 
and adorned with braſs : An- 


Formoſum a nodis atque acre, Menalca, go 1 e to bave tr, 


but could net obtain it, though 
be war then worthy th ** 


p, 


NOTES. . 


death of Julius Caeſar, and ap- 
proved b — 3 for the Poet has 
hinted a in this Eclogue, 
that he was 12 by Caeſar, 
amavit nos quogue Dapbnis. 

88. At tu ſume pedum, Ac. 
Mopſus at laſt inſiſts upon his friend's 
acceptance of a ſhepherd's crook, 
the value of which he ſets forth, 
by telling him, that another had 
earneſtly deſired it in vain, and by 
deſcribing the beauty of the crook 
;tſelf, 

Pedum is the ſhepherd's crook ; 
a ſtaff with a hook at. the end, by 


— 


which they catch the ſheep by their 
legs. The of this erook 
ſeems to have conſiſted in the even- 
neſs of it's joints, and in it's being 
adorned with brazen rings. In like 


manner the goat- herd makes a pre- 


ſent of a crook, in the ©xAuoia 
of T heocritus ; | 


— aurdhes adv 1 
Tas Tos, ia Xoguyery Fognroues o- 


od sc 
Itzv in Hag wenAaguives in i 
: Ai; t coves . | ' 
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* Syracoſid dignata eſt ludere verſa 


E 


My 22 
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NOTES. 


TT. Prima Syracofio, c.] * The 
* young ſhepherds, Chromis and 
„ Mnaſylus, having been often 
6 promiſed a ſong by Silenus, chance 
* to catch him aſſeep in this Ec- 
logue; where they bind him 
< hand and foot, and then claim 
* his promiſe. Silenus finding ay 


'e mor begS no longer, be- 


« gins his ſong; in which he de- 
1c ſeribes the for mation of the uni- 


« verſe, and the original of ani- 
mals, according to the Epicurean 
« Philocophy ; and then runs 


through the — ſurprizing tranſ- 
« formations which have happened 
« in Nature ſince her birth, This 


4 Eclogue n fg 
Qs4 
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nor 2041 foe oſapud to dwell Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas habitare, Thalia. 


in tbe woods. 


NOTES. 


« plement to Syro the Epicurean, 
4% who inſtructed Virgil and Varus 
«© in the principles of that Philoſo- 
« phy. Silenus acts as tutor, 
«© Chromis and Mnaſylus as the 
* two pupils,” Lord Roscommon,. 
Some give this Eclogue the title 
of Metamorphoſis, others of Theo- 
lia, and others of Varus: in many 
of the old manuſcripts, it is Fauno- 
rum, Satyrorum, Silenorum, delecta- 
#10 : the common title is Silenus. 
The Poet, by way of introduc- 
tion to this Eclogue, tells us, that 
be was the firſt that attemptcd to 
write in imitation of Theocritus ; 
that he had once attempted heroic 
poetry, 'but Apollo reproved him, 
and adviſed him to tend his ſheep, 
Prima.] It is here uſed adver- 
bially for primo. See the note on 
ver. 12. of the firſt Georgick, 
Some underſtand by this word 
=_ that this was the firſt Ec- 
ogue that Virgil compoſed ; but, as 
Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, theſe yery 
words, Prima Syraceſio dignata eſt 
ludere verſu, prove that this was not 
the firſt Eclogue ; for, as he here 
tells us, that he was the firſt who 


imitated Theocritus, it is plain 


that he had imitated him before the 
writing of this Eclogue, 
e It is not from this verſe, that I 


. conjecture, that this Eclogue 


* aught to precede that of Tity- 
, rus. It is for another reaſon, 
Fe that Fam going to produce. It 
46 is true, that the author of the 
«life of Virgil ſeems here to con- 


K fradiet himſelf, He affirms, in 


< edition of his 


e one place, that the Tityrus was 
ce the firſt Eclogue which the Poet 
«© compoſed. It appears, ſays he, 


„that Virgil had not compoſed any 


* Echgue, before the Titzrus, from 
the fourth Georgick; where he 
& diſtinguiſhes his Bucolicks by the 
% Eclogue of Tityrus, 


&« Tityre te patulae cecini ſub teg . 
„ mine fagi. 


He adds beſides, that the Poet 
“ ſpent three years in compoſing his 
„ Bucolicks, Bucolica triennio per- 
« fecit. That is, if one can be- 
& lieve it, that Virgil began his 
&* firſt Eclogue about the year of 
* Rome 713, and finiſhed the laſt 
&« after the year 715. The fame 
« author alſo relates, that the Si- 
& lenus was recited by Cytheris, 
before a full audience, in the pre- 
6 ſence of Cicero. This laſt fact 
* cannot poſſibly be true, ſuppoling 


„ the Tityrus was Virgil's firſt. 


«© performance in this kind. Cicero 
& was dead, when our Poet com- 
C poſed the Tityrus. In ſo mani- 
& feſt a contradiction, I incline to 
© the ſide of the ſtory of Cytheris, 
© which is atteſted alſo by Servius. 
* As for the conjecture formed by 
* the writer of Virgil's life, that 
& the Tityrus was his firſt Eclogue, 
© it is grounded upon a very fri- 
© yolous argument. The quota- 


* tion from the fourth Georgick, 
* which is the only ſupport of it, 
« proves only, that Virgil, in the 
icks, had 
« placed 
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Cum canerem reges et praelia, Cynthius aurem . 
Paſtorem, Tityre, pingues 
| Paſcere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 5 a frepberd, Tityrus, to feed bis 


Vellit, et admonuit : 


Wien I ſung of kings and wares 
Apollo plucked me by the au 


and admoniſhed me; it becomes 


Nunc ego, namque ſuper tibi erunt qui dicere laudes, fat ſheep, eie ſpin out meaner 
Now, 0 Vari, will I exerciſe my — Muſe with a lan rad. 


NOTES. 


laced the Tityws i in the front. 
« Tt is ſaid alſo, that Virgil made all 
* his Eclogues in three years. 
Therefore Cicero could not hear 


“% any one of them. But, in the 


6 original, it is perfecit, that is, he 
6 per fected them, he made them 
“fit to appear, Thus this Eclogue 
6 might have been prior to the Ti- 
e tyrus, and Cytheris might have 
« recited it in the preſence of Ci- 
4 cero.” CATROU, 

That the Tityrus was not the firſt 


of our author's Eclogues, ſeems 


highly probable: but at the ſame 
time, it is no leſs probable, that the 
Silenus was not written before it. 
In the ninth Eclogue the Poet 
promiſes to exalt Varus to the 
ſkies, which he has not performed 
any where but in this Eclogue. 
The ninth Eclogue was written 
after the Tityrus; and therefore 


the Silenus was poſterior to them 


both, 
Syracoſio.] Theocritus was of 
Syracuſe, a famous city of Sicily, 
irgil therefore, writing Bucolicks, 


in imitation of that author, calls 


them Syracuſian or Sicilian verſe. 
Dignata gt.] The Roman Poets 


| before Virgil had treated of higher 


ſubjects: therefore he was the firſt, 
who condeſcended to deſcribe the 
low characters of ſhepherds, 
Ludere verſu.] Thus in the firſt 
logue ; PE 


& Ludere quae en einne re- 
miſit agreſti ; 


and in \ the fourth 2 2 


8 * Carmina qui 14 'attorum.” 


da. Dalia. Thalia was — 
the nine Muſes. Her name ſeems 
to be put here for Muſe in general. 

3. Cum canerem reges, &c.] It 
is ſaid that Virgil once attempted to 
deſcribe the actions of the Alban 
kings; but that, being deterred by 
the harſhneſs' of their names, he 
deſiſted, and applied himſelf to the 
writing 'of Bucolicks. 

Cynthius.) Cynthus is the 1 name 
of a mountain of Delos, where 
Apollo and Diana were born; 
whence they are called Cynthius and 
Cynthia, 

4. Pingues paſcere.] Servius ſays, 
theſe words are put hguratively, for 
1 * 2 cant. 

uctum 


dicere carmen.]- A 
4 — taken from wool, which 
is ſpun thinner. 
6. Nunc ego, &c.) In the fol- 
lowing verſes, the Poet makes a de- 
dication of this Eclogue to Varus. 
Servius tells us, that the Varus 
here intended had overcome the 
Germans, and — gained much 
glory and wealth. He adds, that 
ſome are of opinion, that it was the 
Varus, who was ſlain in 1 
WI 
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you 4011] baus many to cele- 
| 5 praiſes, Vare, 


with three legions, and loſt the 
ſtandards, which were afterwards 
recovered by Germanicus the ſon of 
Druſus: that others will have it, 
that, when Aſinius Pollio was over- 
thrown, Alfenus Varus was made 
lieutenant-general in his room by 
Auguſtus, that he preſided over the 
province * the Po, and took 
care, that Virgil's lands, which had 
been reſtored to him, ſhould not be 
taken away again by the ſoldiers. As 
ſor the Varus, who gained ſo much 
glory and wealth by overcoming the 
Germans, there ſeems to be a pro- 
ſound ſilence concerning him among 
the hiſtorians. Caeſar indeed, in 
his eighth book de Lello Gallico, men- 
tions one Quintus Atius Varus, who 
was prefect of the horſe under 
Caius Fabius in Cacfar's army, and 
did good ſervice againſt Dumnacus, 
Caciar gives him the character of a 
man of fingular courage and con- 
duct. It ſcems to be the ſame Va- 
rus, that Caeſar mentions again, in 
his third book de bells Civili, under 
the name of Quintus Varus. He 
was then prefect of the horſe under 
Cneius Domitius in Macedon; 
where he fell into an ambuſh, that 
was laid for him by Scipio. 
defended himſelf bravely, repulſed 
the enemy, killed about eighty of 
them, and retreated to the camp, 
with the loſs only of two men, 
*F his: Varus, might probably have 
attended Caeſar in his expedition 
into Germany; but whatſoever 
glory he might gain there, it is. cer- 
tain, that neither Caeſar, nor any 
"HE" 
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of his officers gained any wealth in 
that country. This German ſtory 
of Servius muſt therefore be a miſ- 
take; for there had been no other 
expedition againſt the Germans, 
when Virgil wrote the Eclogue un- 
der conſideration, As for the Va- 
rus, who was ſlain in Germany, he 
is well known in hiſtory by that 
misfortune, His name was Pub- 
lius Quintilius Varus. He was 
Conſul in the year of Rome 741, 
together with Tiberius; and pe- 
riſhed, with his army, in Germany, 
in 762. Dio tells us, that after he 
had been governour of Syria, - he 
was ſent, in the ſame quality, into 


Germany, where he attempted to 


rule, as over a conquered nation, 
and to fleece the people of their 
money, which they were reſolved 
not to bear. But finding, that the 
Romans were ſtrong about the 
Rhine, they contrived to circum- 
vent Varus, and draw him farther 
up into the country. They pre- 
tended to live in peace and friend- 
ſhip with him, and made him be- 
lieve, they were ſo perfectly obedi- 
ent to him, that there was no oc- 
caſion for many ſoldiers to keep 
them under. There were two of 


their chiefs among the conſpirators, 


Arminius and Segemerus, who 
were perpetually with Varus, and 
greatly in his confidence, They 
perſuaded him to diſperſe his ſol- 
diers in ſeveral diſtant garriſons, 
where they pretended the weakneſs 
of the places,, or danger of robbers 
required them, Having thus — 
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ened his army, they raiſed a report 
of an inſureeion in fome diſtant 
1 er many Which. grew: 

arus $0 march that way, with 
what forces he had about him, in- 
gumbered at the fame time with 
many carriages, and women, and 
boys, thinking himſelf ſafe in a 
country. ſubject to his command. 
Theſe. chieſs contriyed to ſtay be⸗ 
hind, under pretence of gathering 
auxiliaries to join him, But inſtead 
ol this, they killed the Romans, time 
who were diſperſed among them, 
and. drew their own forces together, 
which had been privately made 
ready, and aſſaulted Varus, as he 
was marching through ' a moun- 
tainous country, intangled with 
woods, when the ſoldiers were. fa» 
tigued with cutting down -- great 
trees, and making bridges. A great 
ſtorm of wind and rain happening 
at the ſame time, the Romans were 
hardly able, to ſtand the un» 
equal, ſlippery ground: whilſt the 
Germans, being acquainted- with 
the by-paths, wounded them at a 
diſtance, and tken engaged them 
hand to hand, . In this manner they < 
ſkirmiſhed, for; two or three days, 
when the Romans were quite born 
dawn, with fatigue and wounds. 
In this; diſtreſſed condition, Varus, 
and other principal officers, fearing 
they ſhould. be either ſlain or taken 
priſoners, choſe; to fall upon their 
own ſwords. When Auguſtus heard 
the news, he is ſaid to have rent his 
garments, and uſed other expreſſions 
af che higheſt gtief. Sueton ius allo 


1% 


in-. when the news came, Aug 


— =_y 
LI 


„ ee 


97 nw, 


\ 
mentions this misfortune of Varus, 
and ſays, that three legions, -witht 
the general, heutenant-generals, and 
all the auxiliaties were eo 
pointed a guard, to watch Aga 
in the city, for fear of tumults t 
that he vowed great ſports to Jupi- 
ter, if he would reſtore the decays 
ing. ſtate. of the commonwealth ; 
that he let his hair and beard. grow 
for ſeveral months, in the mean 
time frequently' knocking his head 
againſt the doors; and crying out, 
Reſtore the legions, Varus: Quin 
„„ tili Vare, legiones redde;” Vel- 


eius Paterculus, who lived about: ; 


the time of this , misfortune, - gives 
this character of Quintilius Varus: 
that he was of a family, rather il- 
luſtrious than noble; of 'a mild and 
quiet temper, indolent both in body 
and mind, more accuſtomed to the 
inactivity "of a camp, / than to the 
fatigues of war; ſo far em 
contempt of money, that when, he 
was appointed goyernor of Syria, 
he went poor into a rich province ; 
— — away rich, leaving the 
ry poot : that, when he went 

— etmany, he behaved, as if 
thoſe dubbond people were to be 
ſubdued - by laws inſtead of arms: - 
that, being: cixcumvented by the 
Germans, he ſhewed more ſk}: in 
dying than in fighting 3 and ſo killed 


- himſelf, as his father and 


ther had done beſore him. The 
ſame author mentions another Quin- 
tilius Varus, who - fought againſt 
Caeſar at, Philippi, and when — 
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be. was — New himſelf This: 
was probably the father of the Va- 


rus, of whom we have been ſpeak- 


„and to whom Virgil is gene- 
l ſuppoſed to have dedicated this 
Ee e. But notwithſtanding the 
coticeurrent opinion of the moſt 
learned Criticks bas given the ho- 
nour to him; ſome material ob- 
ns may be formed againſt their 
— The diviſion of the 
lands was made in tho year of Rome 
913, when Virgil made uſe of the 
intereſt of his friend Varus with 
Caeſar, to obtain the reſtitution of 
his eſtate; and we are told, that 
Varus was then in the higheſt de- 
gree of eſteem and favour with 
Jaeſar. It may ſeem ſtrange there- 
fore, that this great favourite was not 
advanced to the Conſulate till near 
thirty years afterwards, Another 
objecten may be made to the age of 
Quintilius Varus. He is ſaid to 
have ſtudied philoſophy together 
with Virgil. He muſt therefore 
probably be about the ſame age; 
and indeed he could not be much 
younger, to deſerve to have his wars 
celebrated, et triſtia rondere bella : 
For Virgil was but in his thirtieth 
— when the lands were divided. 
ow, if he was of the ſame age 
with Virgil, he muſt have been near 
.cighty, when he killed himſelf in 
Germany; an age too great for the 
pew of a newly conquered 
rovince, where the people were 
known to be very robuſt, and in- 
diaabis to rebel. ny hiſto- 


910 


rians would bardly Hive paſſed onde 
in ſilence the remarkabſe eircum- 
ſtance of his killing himſelf at ſo 
great an age. A third CI 
ariſes from the character —.— : 
Quintilius Varus, by Velletus 
is hard to imagine, that a mac" — 
mild, quiet, indolent, and unactive 
by nature, could be celebrated 
irgil as a great warrior, whoſe 
brave actions were ſufficient to em- 
ploy many pens in praiſe of them. 
The third perſon mentioned by Ser- 
vius is Publius Alfenus Varus. This 
man was bred a taylor, as we hind 
in Horace; 
«© —— Alfenus val; omni 
« Abjecto inſtrumento artis, 991 
„ ſaque taberna | 
6 Sutor erat. | 
Having + e parts, he ap 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Law, and became very eminent- in 
that profeſſion; and was choſen 
Conſul in 755. Aulus Gellius fays 
he was a Lawyer, the diſciple of | 
Servius Sulpicius, and curious in an- 
tiquities. Ho ſpeaks of ſome books 
of his writing: but thore is not the 
leaſt mention any where, of his 
having ever applied himſelf to arms. 
Beſides, as he did not come to be 
Conſul, till forty years after this 
Eclogue was written, it is not pro- 
bab that he was at that time a 
man of ſuch intereſt; us to obtain 
the preſervation of Mantua. A 
for his ſucceeding Pollio, in a mili- 


tary 
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tary command, and his preſiding 
over the province beyond the Po; 
they are mere dreams of Servius, or 
of ſome idle ſcribe, who has ſtuck 
his own fictions into the writings of 
that celebrated Commentator, There 


is one perſon more, who is thought 


to be the Varus intended, Quinti- 
lius Cremonenſis, who is ſaid, by 
Euſebius in his Chronicle, to have 
been intimate with Virgil and Ho- 
race, and to have died in the firſt 
year of the 189th Olympiad, which 
anſwers to the year of N 30: 
„ Olymp. CLAXXIX uin- 
* tilius Cremonenſis Wein et Ho- 
« ratii familiaris moritur.“ Ho- 
race, in his Art of Tony, ſpeaks 
of him as a judicious and candid 
Critick ; 


40 Quintilio ; qui recitares; | Cor. 
'  * 66 Tige, 1Odeh,, 


Hoc, alebat, et hoc: melius te 


„ poſle negares 

« 'Bis terque expertum fruſtra; de- 
lere jubebat, 

« Et male — incudi lee 


« verſus. 
« gi defendere delictum, quam ver- 
Ds tere, malles ; , 


« Nullum ultra verbum, aut ope- 
4. ram inſumebat inanem, 

6 wy ſine riyali 19 et tua ſolus 
ti 70 amares. . i 


Br, ad, "if, "Bis advice 4 
; Wall 2 25 tell you what you . 


I: 


to 


e 


theſe er 1 0 e 
tamari 


— 


Or, ycu could nat, bid you Blot it- 
0e ', 43:14 e A n 
And with more care ſupply the ua- 


cancy ; 
But if he fund you fn, and obs 
nate, - 
And apter to defend than ont yur 


775 aults, 
Wit 4 * leave you ta admire your 
e 
And 4 FA rival bug, your. * 
book, Lord Rosc OMMON-« g 


It is to the ſame verſoo, chat the 
eighteenth Ode of the firſt book is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be addreſſed, 
the inſcription being ad Puintilium 
Varum: though ſome will have that 
inſcription to be falſe, and it is ſaid 
to be wanting in moſt manuſcripts, 
But the twenty-fourth Ode is with: 
out doubt compoſed on the death 
this perſon.” It is addreſſed to Vir- 
gil, as to his particular friend, and 
Quintilius is there celebrated, as 
having been a man of exemplary 
modeſty, fidelity, and truth: 


66 BY Quintilium | \perpetuus 
cc r : 
« Urget? Cui pudor, et Jufliias 
wes 
« Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum inveniet parem? 
46 Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit: 
* Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Virgili, 
« 'Tu fruſtra pius, Nur. non ita 
&« creditum N 
ce * Poſcis Quintilium deos.” q 


Ruaeus 


A 
Z 
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ſhall Sag r na Te nemus omne canet : nec Photho gratior ulla eſt; 


Phoebus, than that which bears Quam ſibi quae Vari praeſcripſit pagina nomen. 


the name of Varus in it's front, 


Pergite, Piertles, Chromis et Mnaſilus in antro 


Proceed, ye Muſes : The young Chromis and Mnaſihus 


Ruaeus affirms, that the adding of 
the ſurname of Varus to this Quin- 
tilius Cremonenſis, is a mere fiction 
of the Grammarians, and not coun- 
tenanced by any ancient author. 
But whether his furname was Varus 
or not, it does not appear, from any 
thing. that has been ſaid of him, that 
he ever ſhone in war : nay we may 
eorictude that he did not; ſince 
Horace, in the Ode on his death, 
has not faid a.word of. his military 
glory. '. Having now, inquired into 
the character of all thoſe, who have 
been fuppoſed to be the Varus here 
Intended, I cannot help being of 
opinion, 


ſerved under Julius Caeſar, with 
ſuch reputation, in the Gallic war, 
and adhered to him in the civil war; 
unleſs any one will ſhew, that he 
ied before the time of writing this 
Eclogue, a fact, which I have not 
deen able to diſcover. 
7. El triſtia conũere Bella.) Some 
Commentators have fancięd that this 
epithet iriſtia alludes to the fatal 
war in which Quintilius Varus 
periſhed. But, as has been already 
obſerved, it. was not any war at all; 
for he yainly attempted to govern 
the Germans by laws, and not by 
arms: and as for the action in which 
he ſell, it did not deſerve the name 
of a battle, being 2 mere ſlaughter, 
Beſides this action, ſuch as it was, 


happened ſeveral years after the 
death of Virgil. 


NOTES. 


that it is Quintus Atius | 
arus, mentioned before, who 


8. Aproſlem tenui, c.] See the 
notes on ver. 2. of the ſecond Ec- 
—_— OD 
9. Si quis tamen, &.] “Thou 

& Apollo has deterred me from de- 


&« ſeribing your actions in heroic 


&« or paſtoral writings: and it is 
6 thus ſcattered, eyery where, be- 
% caufe I know, that no writings 
ate more pleaſing to Phoebus, 


than thoſe which have your name 
r 3 And indeed the ninth 
c 


c 


Poet now proceeds to the 6 of 
his- Eclogue, and relates how two 
ſhepherds, or perhaps ſatyrs, with 
a nymph, ſound Silenus alleep, and 
bound him, to obtain a ſong, which 
he had often promiſed, and as often 
deceived them. „„ 
Servius tells us, that Virgil 
*© here deſigns to ſet forth the Epicu- 
« rean Philoſophy, . which both 
« Virgil and Varus had learned un- 
« ger Siro; and that he introduces 
s Siro ſpeaking, as it were under 
„the perſon of Silenus. By Chro- 
„ mis and Mnaſylus, he means 
“% himſelf and Varus; to whom 


„be adds a gin, to ſhew the 


te full Epicurean. doctrine, which 


teaches, that nothing is perſect 
ec without pleaſure.” In the life of 


Virgil alſo, which is aſctibed to Do- 
natus, 
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natus, it is ſaid that he and Varus 
were diſciples of this Syro; “ Au- 
« divit a Syrone praecepta Epicuri, 
« cujus doctrinae ſocium habuit 
« Varum.” Catrou endeavours to 
confirm this ſtory by a quotation 
from the Catalea, aſcribed to Vir- 
gil, This little piece is intituled Ad 
villam Scironis, and runs thus; 


& Villula, quae Scironis eras, et 
„ pauper agelle, 
% Verum illi domino tu quoque 
« divitiae: | 
& Me tibi, et hos una mecum, quos 
„ ſemper amavi, 
Si quid de patria triſtius au- 
« diero, 
& Commendo, in primiſque pa- 
6 trem: tununc eris illi, 
% Mantua quod fuerat, quodque 
Cremona prius.” 


« Virgil, ſays Catrou, when he 
« was afraid his family would be 
4 turned out of their eftate at An- 
des, endeayoured to find a re- 
& treat for his parents. He caſt his 
„ eyes. upon a farm, that Syro 
© had in the country; and there-- 
< upon made an Epigram, the La- 
tin and elegance of which diſ- 
cover the hand of Virgil.“ In- 
deed the Commentators are ſo well 
agreed about this ſtory of Syro, that 
it may ſeem preſumptuous to doubt 
of it. That there was an Epicu- 
rean philoſopher of that name, in 
VirgiFs time, is certain: Cicero, 
in an Epiſtle to Trebianus, men- 
tions him with reſpect, as his friend; 


*« Haec praedicatio tua mihi valde 
« grata eft, eaque te uti facile pa- 
& tiar, cum apud alios, tum me- 
„ hercule apud Syronem 1 | 
& amicum, Quae enim facimus, ea 
« prudentiflimo cuique maxime 
c“ probata eſſe volumus.“ © Fhe 
fame author, at the latter end of 
his ſecond book de Finibus, ſptaks 
of him as a very good and learned 
man; Credo Syronem dicis'et 
4 Polydemum, cum optimos vi 

« tum dectiſſimos homines.“ 

will not therefore attempt to con- 
tradict this received ſtory, that Vir- 
gil had ſtudied the Epicurean phi- 
loſophy under this Syro. ' But I do 
not believe, that the Varus, to 
whom this Eclogue was dedicated, 
ſtudied under him at the ſame time. 
Varus was probably at that time in 
Gaul, with Julius Caeſar. But, 
not to infiſt any longer on that ar- 
gument, I cannot be perſuaded, 
that Virgil would repreſent this ex- 
cellent perſon in ſuch a condition, as 
Silenus is here placed before us; 
drunk, and afſeep; and this not 
once by accident; for it was his 
conſtant cuſtom, at ſemper; his 
garland tumbled off his head, and a 
heavy flaggon, battered with often 


falling, hanging up near him. Such 


a deſcription of an Epicurean phi- 
loſopher might have been made by 
an enemy of that ſect: but the Epi, 
cureans themſelves diſclaimed ſuch 
debaucheries. Virgil therefore, who, 
at leaſt in his younger days, favoured 
the Epicurean doctrines, cannot be 
imagined to deſcribe the learned 

Syro 
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Srro 3 in a manner ſo contrary to the 
avowed inciples of Epicurus. As 
for the pigram quoted by Catrou; 
ſuppoſing it to be written by Virgil, 
which the moſt learned Criticks de- 
— it ſeems ratber to prove, that 
— is not intended to repreſent 
ro 
— as having lived in a ſmall 
pee with a poor bit of land, not 
ſufficient to tempt the avarice of the 
ſoldiers; and yet to have thought 
himſelf rich in the poſſeſſion of it. 
This does not agree with the cha- 
racter of a man, who indulged him- 
up in daily riots and debaucheries, 
t is abundantly more probable, that 
Virgil did not intend- to repreſent 
any 7 whatſoever under the 
character of Silenus: but that he 
rather alluded to an old fable, which 
Servius has related from Theopom- 
s: * This ſtory of Silenus is not 
« feigned by Virgil; but taken 
0 from Theopompus. He relates, 
&« that Silenus being dead drunk 
« was ſeized by ſome ſhepherds of 
% king Midas and bound; that 
4% afterwards, his bands ſlipping off 
& ſpontaneouſly, he anſwered ſeve- 
& ral queſtions of Midas concern- 
&« ing atural Philoſophy and An- 
4% tjquity.” Aelian alſo, in the 
eighteenth chapter of the third 
book, quotes this conference of 
Midas with Silenus from Theo- 
pus, Ovid, in the eleventh 
5 of the Metamorphoſes, men- 
tions Bacchus having loſt his tutor 
Silenus, who was taken drunk by 


The philoſopher is there re- 


ſome Hake hy Ye Bing bound 
with garlands, and carried to their 
king Midas, but reſtored by him to 
Bacchus, with great joy ; 


« Nec ſatis hoc Baccho eſt. Ipſos 
% quoque deſerit agros: 

& Cumque choro meliore, ſui vineta 
« 'T'imoli, 

« Pactolonque petit: quamvis non 
aureus illo 

« Tempore, nec caris erat invidi- 
6 oſus arenis. 

«© Hunc aſſueta chor, Satyri, 
« Bacchaeque frequentant: 

«© At Silenus abeſt, Titubantem 

 &* anniſque meroque 

% Ruricolae'cepere Phryges : vinc- 
„ tumque coronis 

Ad regem traxere Midan: cui 
4 'Fhracius Orpheus | 

© Orgia tradiderat cum Cecropio 
KEumolpo. 

Qui. ſimul agnovit ſocium comi- 
te temque ſacrorum, 

« Hoſpitis adventu feſtum geniali- 
ter egit 

&« Per bis quinque dies, et JunQas 
* ordine noctes, 


Et jam ſtellarum ſublime coege- 


rat agmen 

Lucifer undecimus, Lydus cum 
* laetus in agros 

Rex venit; et juveni Silenum 
reddit alumno,” 


Thus we ſee, there was a current 
ſtory, that Silenus was found drunk, 
and bound with garlands, after 


which he revealed to men the * 


15 
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of nature, and traditions of the 
Ancients, We need not therefore 
look farther for any other meaning 
in this Eclogue, than that the Poet, 
having a mind to treat of theſe ſub- 
jets, puts them in the mouth of 
Silenus, whom he feigns to be treat- 
ed by two young perſons, in the 
ſame manner as he was in Phrygia. 

Chromis et Mhaſylus . . . . pueri.] 
Theſe are generally thought to have 
been Satyrs. Servius ſeems to think 
the word pueri to be uſed in this 
place, becauſe the Sileni, before 
they grow old, are Satyrs. I rather 
believe they were ſhepherds; be- 
cauſe we find in the old ſtory, quoted 
from Theopompus, that * were 
country people, who bound Silenus, 
and carried him to Midas. 

14. Silenum.] Aäelian tells us, 
that Silenus was the ſon of a nymph: 
and that he was of a nature inferior 
to the gods; but ſuperior to mortals: 
NuuOns di wais d Lines ol roc, 
Yeod he aPaviclepos Ti Brow, av- 
Ipwrov d pi nai Yavary 7v, 
We may gather from the verſes juſt 
quoted from Ovid, that he was the 
tutor and companion of Bacchus. 
He is ſpoken of alſo, in the fourth 
book of the Metamorphoſes, as one 
of the attendants of Bacchus, old, 
drunk, reeling, and ſcarce able to 


ſit upon his aſs ; 


Nu bijugum pictis inſignia 
* fraenis 

** Colla premis lyncum : Bacchae 
** Satyrique ſequuntur ; 


& Quique ſenex ferula titubantes 
e ebrius artus 
*« Suſtinet, et pando non fortiter 
«* haeret aſcllo,” 


The ſame Poet, in the third book 
of his Faſti, deſcribes this old deity 
in a ridiculous ſituation. Bacchus, 
it ſeems, after his conqueſt of India, 
paſſed through Thrace, where his 
attendants, making a great —_ 
with their brazen arms, drew va 
numbers of bees after them, which 
Bacchus confined in a hollow tree, 
and ſo diſcovered the uſe of honey. 
Silenus and the Satyrs, having taſted 
of this new delicacy, ſought all over 
the woods for more. The old deity, 
hearing the buzzing of bees in a 
hollow elm, ſaid nothing to his 
companions, having a mind to keep 
the honey to himſelf, He jogged 
his aſs ſlowly on to the tree, and 
leaning againſt it, began to plunder 
the hive ; when the bees ruſhed out 
upon him, and ſtung his mouth, and 
his bald pate, In this condition poor 
old Silenus tumbled down, and his 
aſs kicked him ; which made him 
call aloud for help. The Satyrs ran 
to his aſſiſtance, and could not help 
laughing, to ſee him limp about, 
with his ſwollen lips. Bacchus alſo 
laughed heartily, and cured his old 
tutor's face, by daubing it over 
with mud : | 


« Jamque erat ad Rhodopen, Pan- 
* gaeaque florida ventum : 
« Aerifetae comitum Concre- 
„ puere manus, 
R Ecce 
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& Ecce novae cocunt volucres tin- 
„ nitibus actae : | 
% Quaque movent ſonitus aera, 
ſequuntur apes, 
« Colligit errantes, et in arbore 
& claudit 1 inani, 
Liber: et inventi praemia mel- 
lis habet. 
« Ut Satyri laeviſque ſenex tetigere 
« ſaporem ; 
& Quaercbant flayos per nemus 
* omne favos. 
& Audit in exeſa ſtridorem exami- 
„nis ulmo: 
« Adfpicit et ceras diſſimulatque 
„ ſenex, 
«© Utque piger pandi tergo reſide- 
6 bat aſclli; 
* Applicat hunc ulmo, cortici- 
„ buſque cavis. 
«© Conſtitit ipſe ſuper ramoſa ſtipite 
„ nixus: 
* Atque avide trunco condita 
„ mella petit. 
„ Millia crabronum count, et ver- 
tice nudo 
Spicula defigunt, oraque ſumma 
„ notant. - 
Ille cadit pracceps, et calce feri- 
tur aſelli: | 
& Inclamatque ſuos, auxilium- 
que rogat, 
* Concurrunt Satyri, turgentiaque 
ora parentis 
„ Rident: percuſſo claudicat ille 
„ genu. 
6 Ridet et ipſe deus; limumque in- 
„ qducere monſtrat. 
« His paret 9 et init ora 
moe 


Melle pater dane liboque ; ins 
„ fuſa calenti 
Jure repertori candida mella 
„damus.“ 


15. Ut ſemper.) Theſe words 
expreſs the perpetual drunkenneſs of 
Silenus. 

Iaccho.] One of the names of 
Bacchus. It is here put for wine. 

16. Procul tantum.] Servius in- 
terprets it ju/? by, and quotes a paſ- 
ſage from the tenth Aeneid, where 
he thinks procul ſignifies near : 
* Made prope, id eſt, juxta, Nam 
«© ideo intulit tantum capiti delapſa, 
Hut oftenderet non longius provo- 
© lutam coronam, ut eſt X. Aen. 
„ 836. procul aerea ramo dependet.” 
According to La Cerda, this paſſage 
ſhould be thus tranſlated ; only his 
garlands being fallen from his Head 
lay at a diſtance. This learned Com- 
mentator obſerves, that among the 
Ancients, the wearing of a garland 
was a mark of drunkenneſs, which 
he confirms by ſome quotations from 
Plautus ; “ Capiam mihi coronam 
6 in capite, aſſimilabo me eſſe e- 
© brium ;” and “ Cum corona 
c me deridetoebrius ;” and nid 
© video ego, cum corona ebrium 
* Pleudolum tuum ?” and © Quae 
c iſthaec audacia eſt, te ſis inter- 
* diu cum corolla ebrium ince- 
dere?“ But it was a ſtill greater 
mark of drunkenneſs, to have the 

garland fallen from the head. For 
this he quotes Ovid; 


« Ergo 


«c 


an 


* 
Ins 


- } RUCOLIEC,!: ECT. V. 
Aggreſſi, nam ſaepe ſenex ſpe carminis ambo 
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They ruſb upen bim, and bind 
him with 6, made of bis 
v4wn garlands, 


NOTES. 


« Ergo amor,, et modicum circum 
mea tempora vinum 
«© Mecum eſt, et madidis lapſa 
„ corona comis:“ 


and Statius; 


Effuſi paſſim per tecta, per 
e agros, 8 
« Serta inter, vacuoſque mero cra- 
„ teras, anhelum | 
« Proflabant ſub luce deum.“ 


cc 


Hence La Cerda concludes, that Vir- 
gil's meaning was, that Silenus had 
all the marks of drunkenneſs about 
him, only there was no garland on 
his head, for that lay at a diſtance, 
Thus he thinks Virgil intended a 
jeſt upon Silenus; for by ſeeming 
to excuſe him as wanting one mark 
of drunkenneſs, he thereby repre- 
ſents him more ſtrongly in that con- 
dition; “ Sed vide argutiam Var- 
* gilii. Ponit notam quae deerat 
« ad communem ebrietatem, ut 
* exaggeret ipſam ebrietatem. Per- 


„ inde ac ſi dicat; haberet notas 


omnes ebrietatis, ſi eſſet corona 


© in capite : ſed hanc eſſe lapſam - 


* major erat ebrietas.” This jeſt 
will perhaps be thought too low and 
trifling for Virgil. Ruaeus, after 


Turnebus, thinks the meaning of 
this paſſage to be, that the garlands 
lay at a diſtance, only fallen from 
his head, not broken or trampled 
on. Sic explicat Turnebus hanc 
vocem, tantum ſerta procul ja- 
* cebant: tantum delapfa e capite, 


c non rupta, non calcata;” Ma- 
rolles renders it a good way off ; 
L chapeau de fleurs qu'il portoit 
d' ordinaire, eſtoit tombẽ de ia 
« teſte, aſſex loin de lui. Catrou 


tranſlates un peu lein. Dryden's 
tranſlation is, / 
« His roſie wreath was dropt not 


& long 2 
« Born by tide of wine, and 
floating on the floor.“ 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it, 


© —— From his bead, at diſtance 
„ faln _ 
« His garland lay.“ 


Theſe words procul and tantum” 
are not to be found together, any 
where in Virgil, except in the paſ- 
ſage before us. That procul does 
ſignify at a diſtance can hardly be 
— or that it ſometimes 
ignifies at a great diſtance, or far 
off. In this Tale, 10 i 4440 
in the third Georgick; 


* Atque ideo tauros procul, atque 
“sin ſola relegant 


„ Paſcua ;” 


and in the third Aeneid ; | 
2 Frincipio Italiam, quam tu jam 
Tere propimquam : 
Vicinoſque ignare paras invadere 
“ portus 
«© Longa procul longis via dividit in- 


vis terris.“ 
R 2 And 


f 
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Luſerat, injiciunt ipſis ex vincula ſertis, 


NOTES. 


And in the ſixth; 
60 Procul O procul eſte profani 


„ Conclamat vates, totoque ab- 
ſiſtite luco,” 


And in many other places. But the 
moſt general meaning of procul 
ſeems to be, at a ſmall diſtance, of 
which we have frequent examples in 
our Poet. Thus in the third Aeneid, 
it is uſed to expreſs the diſtance be- 
tween the Trojan coaſt and Thrace, 
which is very ſmall, thoſe countries 
being divided only by the narrow 
ſtreights of the Hellefgont ; 


% Littora tum patriae lacrymans, 


- + portuſque relinquo, 
Et campos ubi Troja fuit : feror 
„ exul in altum, 
Cum ſociis, natoque, Penatibus, 
et magnis diis. 
„Terra procul vaſtis colitur Ma- 
“ yortia campis, 


-66 Thraces arant,” 


Here indeed ſome will have precul to 
belong to vaſtis campis 3 and not to 
_ the diſtance between Troy and 
Trace, but to the extent of Thrace, 


rendering it longe lategue colitur. In 


the ſame book, he ſpeaks of ſeeing 
Camarina, Gela, and Agragas pro- 
cul, which cannot well be under- 
ſtood to mean afar off or at a great 
diſtance. Aeneas is here repreſented, 
as ſailing along the ſouthern coaſt of 
Sicily, on which theſe cities were 
ſituated: and, as it is well known, 


- 


that the ancient navigators kept as 
cloſe to the ſhore as they could, theſe 
places muſt have been pretty near ; 


Hine altas cautes, projectaque 
* ſaxa Pachyni 

* Radimus, et fatis nunquam con- 
ceſſa moveri 

« Apparet Camarina procul, camyi- 
que Geloi, 

„ Immaniſque Gela, fluvii coy- 
nomine dicta. 

« Arduus inde Agragas oftentat 
maxima longe RV 

% Moenia, magnanimum quondan 
generator equorum. 

« Teque datis linquo ventis, pal- 
„ moſa Selinus : 

„Et vada dura lego ſaxis Lilybei 
65 caecis.” 


In the tenth Aeneid procul is uſed, 
when Turnus and Pallas are drawn 


ſo near, as not only to ſee, but to 
hear each other ſpeak ; 


« At Rutulum abſceſſu juvenũ, 
tum juſſa ſuperba 

„ Miratus, ſtupet in Turno: cot- 
«« puſque per ingens 

Lumina volvit, obitque truci pri- 
* cul omnia viſu.“ 


In the ſame book is the paſſage, 
which Servius produces, to confim 
the opinion that procul ſignifies near. 
Mexentius is there repreſented lean- 
ing againſt the trunk of a tree, with 
his helmet hanging on the branches 

which is ſaid to be procul; 
6 Interes 


1 -BUCQOL 10. EC L. VI. | 
Addit ſe ſociamy- timidiſque ſupervenit Aegle : 
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20 Aal made berſalf their com- 
| Panion, and encouraged them not 


ro fear : 


NOTES. 


*Interea genitor Tyberini ad flu- 
% minis undam, 

« Vulnera ficcabat lymphis, cor- 

puſque levabat 

* Arboris acclinis trunco: procul 
«© aerea ramis 

“ Dependet galea, et prato gravia 
* armaquieſcunt,” 


Here the branches cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be at any great diſtance 
from the trunk : and therefore pro- 
cul in this place muſt ſignify no more 
than a ſmall diſtance. Ruaeus him- 
ſelf, who oppoſes the opinion of 
Servius, in his note on this paſlage, 
cannot help acknowledging, that 


procul does not always expreſs a 


great diſtance ; but he affirms that 
it conſtantly ſignifies ſome diſtance 
at leaſt ; ** Servius aliique hinc pro- 
e bant, procul ſignificare juxta: 
* itemque ex illo Ecl. 6. 16. Serta 
&« procul tantum capiti delapſa jace- 
% bant, Ego in eam opinionem 
* adduci non poſſum: et puto, 
* procul, non quidem longam 
* ſemper diſtantiam ; ſed aliquam 
ſaltem ſignificare,” I believe, 
we may agree with Ruacus, that 
procul always ſignifies at ſome 
diſtance, how little ſoever: but at 
the ſame time, I muſt ſay, that an 
a careful conſideration of all the 
numerous paſſages, where Virgil 
has uſed this word, it may gene- 


rally be underſtood to mean at a ' 


very ſmall diftance, within reach, or 
within fight, ſo that they, wha de- 
rive procut from perro ob aculis, or 


oy oculis, do not ſeem greatly to err. 
With regard to procul tantum, I am 
verily perſuaded, that it may be ren- 
dered near, or juſt by: for as tan- 
tum non ſignifies nearly, or almaſt, 
that is, barely not; ſo tantum procul 
may be well underſtood to ſignify, 
barely at a diſtance, or hardly at any 
diſtance at all, that is, near, or 
Juft by. | 

Capiti.] For capite. The An- 
cients often made the ablative to end 
in i inſtead of e. 

17. Et gravis attrita, c.] The 
Cantharus was a ſort of drinking 
veſſel, with ears or handles, ſacred 
to Bacchus, and therefore properly 
made uſe of by his tutor, Marius 
is accuſed by Pliny of inſolence, for 
having preſumed to drink out of 
theſe veſſels, after his victory over 
the Cimbri ; C. Marius poſt vic- 
toriam Cimbricam cantharis po- 
e taſſe Liberi patris exemplo tra- 
« ditur, ille arator Arpinas, et ma- 
© nipularis imperator.“ Valerius 


Maximus alſo mentions this action 
of Marius, as the higheſt arrogance ; 


becauſe, by conſtantly drinking- oyt 
of a cantharus, he endeavoured to 
repreſent his own actions as equal 
with the great victories of Bacchus: 
„Jam C. Marii pene inſolens 
factum; nam poſt ] 1 


u 
* Cimbricumque, et Teutonicum 


„ triumphum, cantharo ſemper 
e potavit: .quod Liber pater incly- 
© tum ex Aſia ducens triumphum, 
&* hoc uſus poculi genere ferebatur : 
« ut inter ipſum hauſtum vini 

R 3 victoria 
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NOTES. 


4 victoriae ejus ſuas victorias com- 
6 pararet,” 

ere is ſomething very expreſſive 
in the deſcription, which the Poet 
gives of the flaggon in this line. It 
is ſaid to be gravis, heavy, to de- 
note it's capaciouſneſs: the handle is 
attrita, battered with much uſe : 
and the flaggon hangs down by the 
handle ; he is too drunk to ſuſtain 
it, and too fond of it, even in this 
almoſt ſenſcleſs condition to let it go 
out of his hand. The Earl of Roſ- 
common, in his excellent tranſlation 
of this Eclogue ſeems not to haye 
been aware of this laſt particular ; 
for he repreſents the cantharus, as 
hanging up by him, full of liquor ; 


« His truſty flaggon, full of potent 
b Juice | | 

„Was hanging by, worn thin with 
gage and uſe,” 


Dryden repreſents it, as hung up in 
triumph ; | 


His empty can, with ears half 
' © worn away, 
„ Was hung on 95 to boaſt the 
triumph of the day.“ 


18. Ambo.] The Ancients fre- 
quently wrote ambo for ambos. Ser- 
vius acknowledges ambo in this place, 
Pierius found the ſame ny in all 
the ancient manuſcripts, He 'tells 

us alſo, that Cariſius affirmed, that 
It was fo written by Virgil himſelf, 

19. Injiciunt ipſis ex vincula ſertis.] 

Theſe inferior deities or demi- gods 


ſeem alſo to have required ſome force 
to be uſed, in order to gain an an- 


ſwer from them. In this manner 
Proteus is treated by Afiſtaeus, in 


the fourth Georgick. Thus Ovid 


alſo, in the third book of his Faſti, 
repreſents Faunus and Picus fur- 
prized by Numa. ' Thefe deities 
were accuſtomed to drink of a par- 
ticular fountain, Numa ſacrificed a 
ſheep near it, and left a flaggon full 
of good wine near it, hiding him- 
ſelf and his companions in a cave, 
The deities drank'plentifully of the 
wine, and fell afleep ; when Numa 
took his advantage of them, bound 
them, and having aſked pardon for 
the liberty he had taken with thei 
perſons, obtained an anſwer to'what 


he deſired to know; 


* Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ili 
„cis umbra, 
& Quo poſſes viſo dicere, Numen 
e thelk; | 
ec In medio gramen, muſcoque 2. 
e doperta virenti | 
«© Manabat ſaxo vena perenni 
„ aquae, | 
ce Tnde fere ſoli Faunus Picuſque bi- 
„ bebant, 
<« Huc venit, et Fonti rex Numa 
mactat ovem: 
4 Plenaque odorati Diis ponit po- 
„ cula Bacchi; 
© Cumque ſuis antro conditus 
<« ipſe latet. wn 
Ad ſolitos veniunt ſylveffria nu- 
mina fonte 
4 Et relevant multo pectora ſicca 
% mero. 2 
: “% Vina 


-BUCOLTC. ECL. VI. 
Sanguineis fromtem moris et tempora pingit. 
Ile dolum rides: ao vincula nectitis? inquit. 
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and juft as le began to open 


eyes, painted bis — — 
temples with hlaad red mu- 
berries, 


He, lieg at the deceit, ſays 5 To tubat N ans thepo ine 
NOTE Ss. 


6 Vina quies ſequitur : : gelido Numa 


„ prodit ab antro, 
Vinclaque ſopitas addit in arcta 
*© manus, 
& Somnus ut abſceſſit, tentando vin- 
cula pugnant 
Rumpere, pugnantes fortius 
illa tenent. 
« Tum Numa, dii nemorum, fac- 
6 tis ignoſcite noſtris, 
Si ſeelos Ingenio ſeitis abeſſe 
6c meo. 
« Quoque modo poſit fulmen mon- 
6 ſtrare piati, 
„ Sic Numa, fic quatiens cornua 
2-6 Faunvsait : | 
6 Magna your &e.” 


20, 77 Wali. ] Theſe youngſters 
were afraid by . to attack 
Silenus, and therefore a Nalad afliſts 
them. It ſeems by this, that Chro- 
mis and Mnaſylus were rather young 
ſhepherds than Satyrs: for if they 
had been Satyrs, they would not 
have been ſo tar 1 afraid of Silenus ; 
nor would they have wanted the aſ- 
—_ of a Nymph. 

Aegle Natadum eres. 

Acgle i is fd to have been thedaugh- 
ter of the Sun and Neaera. The 
Naiads were the Nymphs, that pre- 
ſided over running water. Here 
Virgil makes four ſyllables of Nat 
adum : in the tenth Eclogue, he 


makes but three an. of —_— 


1 } 


6 Naiades indigno cum Gallus a- 
6 more periret. . ; 


Famgue videnti.] That is, juſt 
when he began to open his eyes: 
when he was beginning to recover 
from the effects of his drankennefs, 
22. Sanguineis frontem moris, &c.] 
Servius ſays, many are of opinion, that 
this alludes to the red colour being ſa- 
cred to the gods. Guellius thinks this 
painting of the face of Silenus with 
mulberries was to make a jeſt of him, 

fucum faciens, illudens, et os ſeni, ut 
Comicus inquit, ſublinens. But La 
Cerda proves, that the opinion men- 
tioned by Servius is right, and plainly 
ſhews, that the ancient Romans did 
really paint the images of their gods 
red. Hence he concludes, that 
Aegle did not paint his face to make 
a jeſt of him; but to render him 
more propitious. Pan is repreſented; 
as ſtained with the ſame colour, in 
the tenth Eclogue ; 


% Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem 
vidimus ipſi 

« danguineis ebuli baccis, minio- 
que rubentem.“ 


Servius, and other Commentatom, 


tell us, that the Poet here alludes to 


the well known ſtory of Pyramus 
and Thifbe, in which the mulberries 
are ſaid to have been white at firſtʒ 
but that they became red by being 
ſtained with the blood of thoſe lovers. 
But we have ſeen, in the paſſage juſt 
quoted, that the epithet ſanguineis or 
Bloodred is given to the dwarf · elder. 
23. Ille dalum ridemt, Ac. ] Si- 
lenus, W and finding himſel 
R 4 bound: 
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Unbind me, my boys: it is Solvite me, pueri: ſatis eft potuiſſe videri, 


enough, that I bawe been made 
viſible, Hearken to the 


Carmina, quae vultis, cognoſcite : carmina vobis; 25 


you deſire : you ſhall bave the Huic aliud mercedis erit: ſimul incipit ipſe. 
Jorg ; and as for ber, ſhe ſhall Tum vero in numerum Faunoſque feraſque videres 


be rewarded ancther way: wit 


that be begins, Then might Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus, 
you ſee the Faun and wild Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnaſſia rupes, 


beafis dance to bis meaſure, Nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et Iſmarus Orphea. 


and the ſi ulborn oaks bend their 


beads, © Neither does Porroſſus Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 31 


fo much delight in Apollo, ner do Rhodope and Iſmarus ſa much admire Orpbeus. 


#he ſeeds of earth, 


For be ſung, bote 


NOTES. 


bound, laughs at the trick, and 
gives them ſuch a ſong as draws the 
deities of the woods about him, and 
makes the very woods bend their 
heads to hear. 

24. Satis eſt potuiſſe videri.] Ac- 
cording to Servius, the demi-gods 
were viſible only when they thought 
fit. If this be the caſe, Chromis and 
Mnafylus muſt have been ſnepherds; 
for ſurely Silenus was always viſible 
to the Satyrs. | 

27. In numerum.] That is, to 
the meaſure of his ſong : they kept 
time with the muſick. 

Faunos,] The Fauns are rural 
deities; as we read in the firſt 
Georgick ; | 


& —— Agreſtum pracſertia numina 
er 


They are called Fauns a fande, be- 
cauſe they ſpeak perſonally to men. 
See the note on ver. 10. of the firſt 
Georgick. at. 


29. Parnaſſia rupes.] See the 


note on ver. 291. of the third 
Georgick. 8 

30. Nhodope.] A mountain of 
Thrace,” the country of Orpheus. 
This mountain is repreſented as re- 


founding the lamentations of the 


Dryads for the death of that Poet's 
wife Eurydice, in the fourth Geor- 
gick ; 1 Ms 


& At chorus aequalis Dryadum cla- 
„ more ſupremos 

«© Implerunt montes: flerunt 
„ dopeiae arces,” . 


Mirantur.) So Pierius found it 
in the Roman, and Oblong manu- 
ſcripts. This reading is admitted 
alſo by Heinſius. Burman alſo finds 
mirantur in ſeveral manuſcripts, 
The common reading is miratur, in 
the ſingular number. 14 3h 

Iſmarus.] A mountain of Thrace, 
See the note on ver. 37. of the ſer 
cond Georgick,, : + | 

Orphea.] See the notes an ver. 
46. of the third Eclogue; and ver, 
454. of the fourth Georgick. 


3 | Ol Namque canebat, c.] 8. i 


lenus begins his ſong, with deſerib- 
ing the creation of the world, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean Philoſophy. 
According to the doctrine of Epi- 


curus, there were two principles of 
all things; Bady and Void; that is, 


Matter, and Space. The particles 
or ſmalleſt parts of matter are ſolid, 
and indiviſible; but by accidentally 
uniting, they form compound bo- 


dies, 


4 
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Semina, 2 — ien mariſque fuiſſent, 24 air, and m, and 


? fire were collefled through the 
1mmenſe void : 


NOTES. + * 


dies. Theſe particles or atoms, of 
which all viſible bodies are 2 
pounded our Poet calls /ceds. 

the immenſe vgid is meant the * 
in which theſe bodies are moved 
about, and find opportunities of 
uniting, 


Thus Lucretius ; 


«© Omnis, ut eſt, igitur, per ſe, 
«© Natura, duabus 
“ Confiſtit rebus; nam Corpora 
„ ſunt, et Inane, 
* Haec in quo ſita ſunt, et qua di- 
«© verſa moventur : 
Corpus enim per ſe communis de- 
liquat eſſe 
« genſus; quo niſi prima fides fun- 
data valebit, 


« Haud erit occultis de rebus quo 


referentes 

« Confirmare animi quicquam ra- 
tione queamus. 

6c Tum porro Locus, ac Spatium, 

quod [nane vocamus, 

* $i nullum foret, haud uſquam fita 
** corpora poſſent 

« Efle, neque omnino quaquam di- 
verſa meare. 


This all conſiſts of Body 254 of Space : 

That moyes, and This affords the mo- 
tion place. 

That Bodies are, we all from Senſe 
receive; 

Whoſe notice if in this we di HMelieve, 

On mY = .reaſon fix ] on what 
re | 

What — the truth of her deduc- 


tions try 


In greater ſecrets of phileſophy 1 


Suppoſe no Vold, as former reaſons 


rode, 


No Body could enjoy a place, or move ; 


Beſides theſe two, there is no third 


degree 


Diſtinft from both: nought that ans 


'r to be. 


For if ti: ible, and has . @ 
| Ea tangi 


'Tis Body | 3 if intangible, bee 


In like manner 
calls the Atoms 


32. Semins.) 
Lucretius often 


ſeeds of things ; 


4 Invenies intus multarum ſemina 
rerum 

Corpora celare, et varias cohi- 
6 bere figuras. 


Animae.] Anima ſeems alſo to 
have been uſed for Air, by Lucre- 
tius, in his ſixth book ; ; 


Ventus ubi, atque animae ſubits 
„ vis maxima.” 


Ennius, as he is quoted by Varro, 
in the fourth chapter of the ſecond 


book de Re Ruſtica, uſes anima for 


the Air. Ejus[agriculturae] prin- 


cipia ſunt eadem quae mundi elle 


4 Ennius fcribit : 
«© ma, et ſol.” 


aqua, terra, ani- 
Thus alſo Cicero, 


in his ſecond book de Natura deo- 


rum, calls the Air an animable and 
ſpirable nature: Principio enim 


« terra, ita in media parte mundi, 
« circumfuſa undique eft hac ani- 
„ mabih et ſpirabili natura, cui no- 
men eſt aer.“ 


Mariſque.] 
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—— tender orb of 
the world united, Then how 
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Et liquidi ſimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis, 


/ 


the earth began to conſolidate, J um durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea ponto 35 


and to drive the waters into the 
ſea, and by degrees to take the 


forms of things, 


Coeperit, et rerum paullatim ſumere formas. 


NOTES. 


Mariſyne.] Heinſius, Maſvicius, 
Burman, and others read mariſue: 
but the ſenſe ſeems to require mari/- 
que, as Aldus, La Cerda, Ruacus, 
and many other Editors have it. 

The Poet uſes the ſea for water 
in general. 

33. Liguidi ſimul ignis.] Pure, 
ze that is, arthereal, which Cicero 
ac calls ignitum liguorem. Thus Lu- 
&« cretius, VI. 204; 


& . Devolet in terram liquidi color au- 
„ reus ignis.“ SERVIUS, 


Of theſe four elements, Earth, 
Air, Water, and Fire, every thing 
elſe is compounded. + 
35. Solum.) © It originally ſig- 
& nifies the ſole of the foot. Thus 
« Lucretius I. I. 924. 


4 Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nul- 
„ lius ate 
© Tra ſolo. 


« Hence the covering of that part 
of the foot is called-/olea. Hence 
t alfo the Earth is commonly called 
& ſelum, according to Varro, ib. 4. 
„de Ling. Lat. uſe it is trod 
« upon by the /ole of the foot. Nor 
* is it conhncd to ſignify the Earth; 
& for it is uſed alſo for any body, 
© that is placed under another, and 
6 ſuſtains it. For the Sea, Aen. 
* V. 198. 


% Vaſtis tremit idtibus acrea 


* puppis, 


word diſcludere in much 


& Subtrahiturque ſolum. 


« Alſo for Heaven, Ovid. Met. J. 
** | 

% Aſtra tenent cacleſte ſolum. 

© But it generally ſignifics the 
„Earth, not only in the ſingular, 


but alſo in the plural number, as 
„in Geor, I. 80; 


% Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat 
“ ſola,” RvUAEVs. 


Diſcludere Nerea ponto.] The 


meaning of this paſſage is, that the 


Earth, by growing compact and ſo- 
lid, forced the waters to retire from 


it, and to form the feas. That is, 


by this means the ſea was ſeparated 
or diſtinguiſhed which is the proper 
meaning of diſcludere. Thus Lu- 
cretius, ſpeaking of the formation 
of the world, by the ſeparation of 
the atoms into different places, and 
then combining together, according 
to their ſimilar natures, uſes the 
the ſame 
ſenſe with Virgil ; 1 


«© Diffugere inde loci partes coe- 
pere, pareſque 

“Cum paribus jungi res, et di/- 
„ cludere mundum, 

% Membraque dividere, et magnas 
«© diſponere partes 

% Omnigenis e principiis. T. 

Nereus, 


| BUCOLIC. ECL. VI. 
Jamque novum ut terrae ſtupeant hiceſcere'foletti, | 
Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbres: 
Incipiant ſylvae cum primum ſargere, cumqus e, from the if 
Rara per _ errent animalia montes. 40 . when the wood" fi 
es Pyrrhae jactos, Saturnia regna, 

Caucaſeaſque refert volucres, furtumque Promethei, enn monneains, : 
His adjungit, Hylan nautae quo fonte relictum 


Hinc lapi 


began to riſe, and a f avi- 


„ mals e wander over the "un 


- 


Then be relaths the flom 


Saturn, and the birds of Caucaſus, and the theft of Promethem, Te theſe be adds, at what foant 


Hylas was loft, wwhen the mariners called for bim: 


thrown by Pyrrba, the reign 7 


. 


NOTES. 


Nereus, a ſea-god, and father of 


the Nereids, is here put for the 
Waters. 5 

Pontus is uſed for the cavity of 
the ſea, | 

37. Nowum .'. . . . ſolem.] The 
Poet does not, as ſome imagine, 
ſpeak according to the opinion of 
thoſe, who imagine the ſun to periſh 
every night, and be. renewed the 
next morning. He only means the 
firſt appearance of the ſun in the 


new formed world. 


38. Atgue.] Pierius found utque 
in the Roman manuſcript. 
40. Per ignotos.], Pierius found 


per ignares in the Roman manu- 


ſcript, and quotes the authority of 
Aulus Gellius, for ignarus being 
ſometimes uſed for ignoratus or ig- 
notus. But ſurely the common read- 
ing in this place is the beſt. 

41. Hine lapides, &c.] Silenus 
having ſung of the firſt formation of 
the world, proceeds to mention the 
renovation of it by Pyrrha, Saturn, 
and Prometheus; and then adds 
ſome other ancient fables, wherein 
he ſhews the evil conſequences, that 
follow perturbations of the mind, 


- the impure paſſion of Hercules for 


Hylas, the unnatural luſt of Paſi- 


phat, the vanity of the daughters 


of Proetus, the avarice of Ata- 
lanta, and the ambition of Pha- 
ton, Thus, as Catrou has juſtly 
obſerved, it is without reaſon; that 
ſome have blamed Virgil for con- 
necting theſe ſtories with an account 
of the formation of the world. Theſe 
fables are not introduced at ran- 
dom; for they ſet forth the moral 
doctrine of Epicurus, that we ought 
to avoid all perturbations of the 
mind, | i 9 | 
Lapides Pyrrhae jattos.] See the 
note on ver, 62. of the firſt Georgick. 
Saturnia regna.] By the reign of 
Saturn, is meant what the fs 
called the golden age. See the fourth 
Eclogue. - © —— 
42. Caucaſeaſque reſert volueris, 
Sc.] Prometheus, the fon of Ia- 
petus, having formed a man out 6f 
clay, animated him with the firc 
which he had ſtolen, by applying a 
ferula to the chariot- wheels of the 
ſun. Jupiter, offended at his auda- 
ciouſneſs, ordered Mercury to chain 
him to a rock on the mountain Cau- 
caſus, where an eagle or vulture is 
continually gnawing his liver, 
Caucaſus is a mountain between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, | 
43. Hhlan,] Hylas was a young 
lad, who accompanied Her _ 
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22 2222 4. Clamaſſent: ut littus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret ; - 


las; be alſo condole 


252 = ofpbat, in he 175 Et fortunatam, ſi nunquam armenta fuiſſent, 
xt; Paſiphaen nivei ſolatur amore juvenci. 

Ah, virgo infelix,, quae te dementia cepit ! 

Proetides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros : 


the bull, ba 
. N 2 


girl, bat madneſs 'bath po 
Ai thee! The 8 P 


45 


Proctus filled the plains with At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 


alſe laing: but * t one 
1 2 une Concubitus : 
exbraces of catt 


quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 
Et ſacpe in laevi quaeſiſſet cornua fronte. 


50 


was afraid of 2 —— r Ah, virgo inſelix, tu nunc in montibus erras ! 


2 


Borns on ber ſms? 


Ab, unba ey = 
_— mm 


vgh, and often felt for 
— — rr 


Ille Jatus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 
u deft now wander in the mountains! be refling bis ſuauy fide on the tender 


NOTES. 


the 3 expedition. He was 
loſt in a fountain, where he went to 
draw water; whence he is ſaid: to 
have been carricd away by a Naiad, 
The Argonauts called far him a 
long time in vain ; whence it is ſaid, 
that an annual cuſtom was eftabliſh- 
ed, of calling aloud for Hylas. "The 
thirteenth Idyllium of Theocritus 
is on the ſubject of Hercules and 
Hylas. 

The Greek: Poet thus repreſents 
the hero calling on his beloved ; 


This 47 TN d cee 000) Ba 
Nye v0 

Teis & &p 0 walg vraxoucey upon 
J ixelo Pure . 

"EE Udaros Tapeuy d pale , 


bid ero wp. 


Thrice did he Hylas call, and 
& thrice he mourn'd: 

Thrice Hylas heard the voice, and 
* thrice return'd : 

«© But fmall the ſound, which thro” 
„ the waves did riſe, 

© 'Tho' near, he diſtant ſeem'd, ſa 

„ weak we cries,” Carxeh. 


Nautae.] The Argonauts. 


Quo fonte.] It was not certainly 
known, in what particular fountain 
he was loſt. - 

46. Paſiphain, ] Paſiphae was the 
daughter of the Sun, and wife of 
Minos king of Crete. She is ſaid to 
have fallen in love with a bull. 

47. Virgo. ] See the note on ver. 
263. of the third Georgick. 

+ 48, Proetides.] The daughters of 
Proetus, king of the Argives, having 
compared their beauty to that of Juno, 
were afflicted with a madneſs, which 


made them fancy themſelves to be 


cows, running about the fields, and 
lowing. They were cured of this 
diſeaſe by Melampus, who had one 
of them in marriage for his reward, 
He tells Paſiphaty that though theſe 
ladies fancied themſelves to be real 
cows, yet they were not poſſeſſed by 
ſuch a paſſion as her's for a bull, 

Falks mugitibus.] Their lowings 
are called falſe, becauſe they were 
not real cows, but only fancied 
themſelves to be ſuch ; — therefore 
endeavoured to imitate the voice of 
thoſe animals. 

53. Fultus hyacintho.] ** Among 


. * the Ancients every one was ſaid 


* to be fultus by whatſoever he 
*. reſted 


& Velleribus.“ 


Virgil calls the cud 


of a mountain 
to be put here for Crete itſelf, 


Nymphae, 


Dictaeae Nymphae, nemorum jam claudite ſaltus: {7% che lawn: of © the 
Si qua forte ferant oculis ſeſe obvia noſtris 
Errabunda bovis veſtigia, Forſitan illum, 

Aut herbae captum viridi, aut armenta ſecutum, 


| ' BUCOLIC.:ECL. VI. -- 
Ilice ſub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas: — 
Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur grege. Claudite 


- 


56g 
ruminate: the pale berbs under a 
ſnady bolm-oat : or follows win 
of the great berd, Surround, 
55 ye Nympts ye Dices Nymiphs, 


reſts, and earch ji the - 
dering = of A 2 
bappen to meet our eyes, Per- 
haps ſome cows may bring bin 


Perducant aliquae ſtabula ad Gortynia vaccae. 60 pecan tb ahrtegs Ae 


captivated with t case, 
oer following 1 +44 


* kd 


NOTE. .:1:52 ai 


* reſted upon. Thus we read pul- 
« vino fultus in Luciliuss We find 
„ alſo in the ſeventh Aeneid, 


.* Atque harum effultus tergo flratiſ- 


% que jaccbat 
SERVIUS, 


54. Pallentes ruminat herbas. 
The rumen or paunch, is the firſt of 
the four ſtomachs of thoſe animals, 
which are ſaid to ruminate, or chew 
the cud. They at firſt ſwallow their 
food haſtily, and afterwards return 


it into their mouths, to be chewed 


over again. The food fo returned, 
in order to be chewed a ſecond time, 
is called the cud; whence they are 


ſaid to chew the cud. The grafs, by 


being ſwallowed the firſt time by a 
bull, or other ruminating animal, 


- loſes it's verdure in ſome meaſure, 


and becomes 


iſh; whence 
llentes herbas. 

ite is the name 
Crete. It ſeems 


56. CO 


Saltus.] See the note on ver. 
471. of the ſecond Georgick. 

58. Forſitan illum.] Servius un- 
derſtands the Poet's meaning to be, 


a feat leaſt the bull ſhould go to 


Gnoſſus, the regal ſeat of Minos, 


that. the bull may be driven away 


P 
4 = 


the huſband of Puſiphaẽ, in#'s de- 


ſire that he ſhould rather go to Gor- 
tyna. Ruaeus underſtands him to 
mean the very contrary ; that, if 
the nymphs do not carefully guard 
the lawns, the bull may perhaps fol- 
low the cows to Gortyna, - The 


Earl of Roſcommon underſtands this 
J] paſſage in the ſame ſenſe; 


« Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of 
«© him J rome, 

« My happier rivals have intic'd 
him home,” 

But Vives takes it in a quite diffe- 


rent ſenſe ; that Paſiphae repents of 
her unnatural paſſion, and deſires 


from her, leaſt his preſence ſhould 
ſerve to renew her deſires. 

60. Stabula ad Gortyma.] Gor- 
tyna was a famous city of Crete, 


near which the famous labyrinth is 


ſill to be ſeen, 1 
ruins, among which are viſible 
many columns of marble, granate, 
and red and white jaſper. The 
Turks, who are now in poſſeſſion 
of the country, have carried away 
the fineſt, and in ſome places ſet 
them up as to gardens. 
The — 5 the —— 
have been kept near this city. | 


61. Heperidum 
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Then be ſings the maid, who ad. Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam :; 
Tum Phaetbontiadas muſco circumdat amarae 


of - Phatthon avi the Corticis, atque ſolo _ crigit alnos. 
ea bark, — the tall alders from'the g 


* 4 - 
MW © 2 a + @ x% 2 
. of , 


» Wy L. E ridum miratam nole pu- 
ellam.] Virgil here alludes to the 
fable of — nta, the daughter of 
Schoeneus, king of Scyros, an iſland 
in the Aegean ſea. She was warned, 
by the Oracle of Apollo, not to 
Marry; and therefore ſhe ſtudiouſly 
avoided entering into that ftate. 
The beauty however of this prin- 
ceſs was ſo great, that the could not 
avoid the ſollicitation of many 
lovers. Being endued with great 
ſwifmncls, ſhe made this propoſal to 
them; that whoſoever could out- 
run her ſhould be her huſband ; but 
i any one was exceeded by her, he 
ſhould forfeit his life. Hippomenes, 
the fon of Megarcus, who was the 
grandſon of Neptune, not diſcou- 
raged by the fate of ſeveral unhappy 
lovers, was determined to contend 
for- the prize, Atalanta, being 
pleaſed with his perſon. and charac- 
ter, was loth to be the cauſe of his 
death, and uſed all the arguments 
in her power to diſſuade him from 
the attempt; but all in vain. Hip- 
pomenes, having inyoked Venus, 
was favoured by her, and furniſhed 
with three golden apples from the 
gardens of the Heſperides. ILbey 
began the race: and when Ata- 
lanta began to gain ground, Hippo- 
menes threw down a golden apple, 
vhich ſo ſurprized Atalanta with 
it's ſplendor, that ſhe turned aſide to 
take it up. This being done a ſe- 
cond and a. third time, gave Hip- 


prove himſelf to be his ſon. 
being granted, he guided the horſes 


povienes an opportunity of getting 
before her, and thereby obtaining 


his beauteous prize, Hippomenes 
neglected to render due thanks to 


Venus for his ſucceſs, which fo ex- 


aſperated the goddeſs againit him, 
that ſhe cauſed them to pollute a 
temple of Cybele, who puniſhed 
them by turning them into lions, 
and yoaking them to her chariot, 
Sce the tenth book of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes. ' 

62. Tum Phaitontiadas, Ec. ] Pha- 
etuſa, Lampetic, and Lampetuſa 
were the ſiſters of Phatton, who 
being reproached by Epaphus king 
of Egypt, as having falſly pretended 
to be the ſon of Sol, hegged of his 
father to permit him to drive his 
chariot for one day, that he might 
T his 


fo unſkilfully, that the earth began 
to burn, and would have been con- 


ſumed, if Jupiter had not killed him 
inſtantly with a thunderbolt ; and 


thrown him into the river Eridanus. 
is ſiſters having ſought for him a 
long time, at laſt found his body on 
the banks of that river, where they 
conſumed, themſclves with weeping, 
and were turned into. trees, Virgil 
Calls theſe trees alders here; but in 
the tenth Aeneid, be Male 


them poplars ; 


« Namque 1 luctu Cycnum 


«« Phattontis amati, 
* Populeas 


=o 
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Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad flumina Gallum = 75e 


be Hage, bow | 

; be 
Muſes led Gates — 
mas mountains, 


NOTES. 


C Populeas inter frondes, umbram- 
tium; for, according to Dio, we 


* que fororum 
% Dum canit, &c.“ 


64. Tum canit errantem, c.] 
The Poet, having repreſented the 
evil effects of unruly paſſions, in 
theſe ſeveral examples, now repre- 
ſents the more happy condition of a 
wiſe man, who devotes himſelf to 
the quiet ſtudies of literature. Un- 
der this character, he —_ = op- 

rtunity of paying a moſt elegant 
— — bis friend Gallus, 
who was a good Poet. He repre- 
ſents him to be introduced by one 
of the Muſes to the preſence of A- 
pollo, where the whole aflembly 
riſes up to do him honour, and Li- 
nus preſents him with the pipe, 
which formerly belonged to Heſiod. 

The perſon here ſpoken of is Cor- 
nelius Gallus, a native of Frioul, 
contemporary with Virgil, being 
about three or four years younger. 
He obtained the favour of Auguſtus, 
and was raifed by him from a low 
condition to great honours, as we 
are informed by Suetonius; Ne- 


© que enim temere, ex omni nu- 


\ © mero, in amicitia ejus 4Midti re- 


M e praeter Salvidienum 
«© Rufum, quem ad conſulatum uſ- 
“ que, et Cernelium Gallum quem 
* ad praefecturam Aegypti, ex in- 
fima utrumque fortuna, provex- 
erat.“ At the time of writing 
this Eclogue, Gallus, in all proba- 
bility, was wholly engaged in his 
ſtudies, He ſeems to atv been 


at the head of an army, m 


with Auguſtus in the fight at Ac- 


find him the very next year, 724, 


againſt Mark Anthony, and takin 

Paraetonium, whilſt Auguſtus ire 
on Peluſium. The ſoldiers, whom- 
Gallus commanded, had formesly 
ſerved under Anthony, who made 
no doubt of regaining them by fair 
words ; or if that attempt failed, of 
ſubduing them by force, taking 2 
ſufficient ſtrength with him, both 
by ſea and land. Anthony came 
up to the very walls, to ſpeak to the 
ſoldiers ; but Gallus ordered all the 
trumpets to ſound, ſo that it was 
not poffible to hear a word; and 
making a ſudden ſally killed ſome of 
his men. Gallus alſo made uſe of a 
ſtratagem againſt the navy of An- 
thony. He cauſed ſeveral chains 
to be concealed under water, in the 

night-time, at the entrance of the 

haven; at the fame time keeping 

but a flight guard. Anthony's ſhips 

boldly entered the port, thinking 

themſelves ſecure enough, when 

Gallus, by means of engines pre- 
pared on purpoſe, ſtraitened the 
chains, confined the ſhips, burned 
fome and ſunk the reft, A „ 
at the ſame time, having entered 
Egypt by Peluſium, made the coun- 
try tributary, and appointed Gallus 
governour. But Gallus was ſo in- 
toxicated with power, that he vented 
opprobrious ſpeeches againſt Auguſ - 
tus, behaved himfelf ill in many 
reſpects, and grew ſo vain, —_ 


os. he woas Wandering 
freams of Permaſſus; 
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by the Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum; 


NOTES. 


erect ſtatues for himſclf in moſt 
parts of Egypt, and inſcribe bis own 
actions on the pyramids. 
accuſed of theſe crimes before the 
ſenate, where ſeveral of his own 
creatures appeared againſt him: and 
the fats were proved ſo plainly 
againſt him, that the ſenate con- 
demned him unanimouſly, to be 
baniſhed, and to forfeit all his goods 
to Auguſtus. - Gallus, not being 
able to endure this ſentence, killed 
himſelf, in the year of Rome 727, 
according to Euſebius, 728, ac- 
cording to Dio. Suetonius tells us, 
that Auguſtus lamentcd his death, 
and complained, that he alone had 
not the liberty, to be angry with his 
friends juſt ſo far as he had a mind. 
Ovid; in his ſecond book de Tri/ti- 
bus, ſays the crime of Gallus was 
his too great licentiouſneſs in his 
cups; | 


Non fuit opprobrio celebraſſe Ly- 
corida Gallo, | 
Sed linguam nimio non tenu- 

| “ j{le mero.” 

Euſebius tells us, it was in the for- 
tieth year of his age, that he killed 
himſelf ; Olymp. CLXXX VIII. 
5 2, Cornelius Gallus, Forojulien- 
& {is poeta, a quo primum Aecgyp- 
tum rectam ſupra diximus, qua- 
& drageſimo actatis ſuae anno pro- 
“ pria ſe manu interfecit.“ Quin- 
tilian mentions him as an elegiac 
poet, and thinks his ſtyle harſher 
than that of either Tibullus or Pro- 
pertius; Elegia Graeca quoque 


He was. 


& provocamus; cujus mihi terſus 
atque elegans maxime videtur 
* autor Tibullus. Sunt qui Pro- 
* pertium malint. Ovidius utro- 
5 que laſcivior; ſicut durior Gallus,” 
It is eaſy. to obſerve, from what has 
been ſaid, that ſome writers have 
been guilty of a very groſs error, 
in confounding this Cornelius Gal- 
lus with Aſinius Gallus, the ſon of 
the famous Pollio. Aſinius Pollio 
died in the year of Rome 757, in 
the eightieth year of his age; ſo that 
he muſt have been under twenty, 
when Cornelius Gallus was born. 
The Aſinii was one of the beſt fa- 
milies in Rome ; and therefore it 
could not be Aſinius Gallus, that 
was raiſed from a low condition, 
according to Suetonius, Ovid ſays 
the crime of Gallus the Poet was the 
too great licentiouſneſs of his tongue, 


T bis agrees with what Dio has ſaid, 


concerning the cauſe of the diſgrace 
of Cornelius Gallus : but it does not 
agree with the character of Aſinius 
Gallus, who was cruelly put to 
death by Tiberius, without being 


convicted of any crime whatſoever, 


Beſides Euſebius expreſsly calls Cor- 
nelius Gallus a poet, a character 
which we do not find aſcribed to 
Aſinius Gallus, though his father 
Pollio is ſaid to have excelled in that 
art, It is evident therefore, that 
Cornelius and Aſinius Gallus were 
very different perſons; and that the 
poet, whom Virgil celebrates in this 
and in the tenth Eclogue, was no 
other. than that Cornelius Gallus, 
who killed himſelf in Egypt. | 

Permeſſos 


* 
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Pertneſſus is à river of Boes tia,” 


riſing in the mountain Helicon, and 
ſacred to the Muſes. Heſiod, in 
the introduction / to his Ocopiue 
ſpeaks of the Muſes: inhabiting the 
mountain Helicon,. and 'bathmg 


themſelves | _ P erme ſſus 3 13 E6W 
Move 0990 ede fac 
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Thus Allo Proßettfüs ; © 


© Nondum etiam Afcracos norunt 

„mea carmina fontes, 

Sed modo — Aumine — 
amen“ e 


66. 4 K. in, mantes,] | Yeo, the 
wh on ver. 11. of the this m 
gie 

Una 3 Ove, of the ning 
Muſes, to whom the mountain, Hes 
_ was feignied by: the Poets why 


66. Utgue viſa, 5 


| 9c). F 'It ; ANNE 
Suro among the 


ncients, to ric 


from thelr EY at the entrance of 
apy perſon, whom they intended to 
honour. There could not be a 
greater compliment imagined to be 
paid to Gallus, as a Poet, than; for 
the Muſes to riſe up, on 'his being 
introduced into their company. Thi 
reſpect was paid to Virgil, bythe 
pevple of Rome, who roſe up, 
when his verſes, were recited in the 
theatre, and ſhewed the ſame re- 
verence to his perſon, as they did to 
that of Auguſtus. himſelf; ks wee 
read in the dialogue de Oratoribus, 
aſcribed to Tacitus; Malo ſe» 
te curum et ſecretum Virgilii ſe- 
« ceſſum, in quo tamen neque apud 
* divum Auguſtum gratia caruit, 
„ neque apud populum Romanum 
« notitia. Teſtes Auguſti epiſto- 
ae, teſtis ipſe populus,” qui auditis 
C in theatro verſibus Virgilii, ſur- 
e rexit uni verſus, et — —_— 
tem ſpectantemque Virgilium ve- 
5 Tarek eſt, ſic quaſi Auguſtum,” 
67. Linus] Sec the note on ver. 
ofh of the fourth Eclogue, ' 
Paſtor. } It does not appear, that 
Linus was really a ſhepherd. Per: 
haps Virgil repreſents him under 


that character, as be does himſelf, 


and Gallus, ih theſe Bucolic ks, 
Thus alſo Heſod repreſents bimſe li, 
ag feeding his lamba anne 
tain Helicon ;{ ;;: 


A weg Pinky nan 4 on 
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having bit hair adorned with Floribus a 


apio crines ornatus amaro, 


44 and ine Kang Dixerit: Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Muſae 3 
werſe: Accept this pipe, "the Aſcraeo quos ante ſeni : quibus ille ſolebat 70 


preſent of the Muſes, which Cantando rigidas'Jeducere montibus ornos. 


they formerly gave totheold Aſ- 


cracan, with which by uſed to bring down the Pubbors aſp-rrecs from the mountains as be ſurge 


eee 
Follower of his, whoſe name way 


68. Apis.) See the note on ver. 
121. of the fourth „ 
69. Hs tibi dant culamos, &c.] 
Heſiod himſelf does not ſpeak of a 
pipe being given him by the Muſes ; 
but of a branch of bay, by which 


he was inſpired to ſing of things paſt 


and future ; 
"Ng ia xodpa r Au65 ap- 


Fiat , . 
Kal nel pe tov, daprng ip n- 


Aprroae9at, Innrov winnuoav dt 


1404 ceudny 
Dum d KAtionus Th ie, 


BW... 


27 
po toi. 


However, as Heſiod had repreſented 
himſelf as a ſnepherd, Virgil ſeems 
to have repreſented Linus under the 
ſame character, and therefore with 
propriety makes him give a ſhep- 
herd's pipe to Gallus, the very fame 
pipe with-which that ancient Poet 
ſung his immortal verſes. Plutarch, 
in his Exla coÞ@v ovpricio, gives 


an account of the death of Heſiod. 


A Mileſian, Who together with He- 
fiod- lodged at the houſe of a Lo- 
crian, debauched his landlord's 
daughter. Heſiod, though entirely 
innocent, was ſuſpected of being 
privy to the fact. The brothers of 
the girl fel} upon him in a wood, 

murdered him, together with a 


L 


Froilus. Their bodies were thrown 
into the ſea; and that of Troiluw 
was carried up the river Daphnus, 
and left upon a rocky iſland not far 
from the ſea; whence the rock ob- 
tained afterwards the name of Troi- 
tus. But the body of Heſiod waz 
immediately taken up by ſome dol- 
pos; and carried. to Rium and 
lycria, It happened, that the 
Locrians were celebrating ſome great 
ſolemnities at Rium, when won- 
dering at the great appearance cf 
hins they ran down to the fhoar, 
and found the body of Heſiod newly 
murdered. As they were greath 
affected with the loſs of a man 6 
much admired, they immediately 
ſought for the murderers, and having 
diſcovered them, threw 'them into 
the ſea, and pulled down their 
houſe. They buried Heſiod in the 
wood, and kept his ſepulchre ſecret ; 
becauſe the Orchomenians, by ad- 
vice of an Oracle, endeavoured to 
find his ſepulchre, that they might 
carry off his remains, and bury 
them in their own country, The 
tame author, in his - treatiſe con- 
cerning the ſagacity of animals, tell 
us, that Heſiod's dog diſcovered the 
murderers by running furiouſly, and 
barking at them, 
70. Aſcraes ſeni.] Heſiod. Sec 


the note on et quis fuit alter, ver. 
40. of the third Edogve 
72, Grynae! 


= © =» » a © > 
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NOTES, 


4 24. Grynaei nemoris.] * It is a 
grove in 2 borders of Ionia, 
6 dedicated to Apollo by his daugh- 


* ter Gryno: or it may have it's 


% name from Grynea, a city of 
+ Moeſia, where is a place, at all 
* times of the year cloathed with 
trees, ruſhes, graſs, and various 
* flowers; abounding alſo with 
« fountains. This city had it's 
% name ſtom Grynus, the ſon of 
„ Eurypylus, king of Moeſia, who 
e brought 2Mftance to the ow 
** againſt the "Trojans, Eurypylus 
„Mas the ſon of Telephus. the 
« fon of Hercules and Auge, by 
4 Aſtioche the daughter of Laome- 
% don. Grynus, when be came to 
enjoy his father's kingdom, and 
* was invaded by his neighbours, 
*. ſent for aid to mus, the ſon 
* of Neoptolemus and Androma- 
«che, by» whoſe aſſiſtance he be- 
„ came victorious, and founded 
two cities: one he called Perga- 
* mus, after the name of his ally; 
a „ and the other Grynium, as he 
* was directed by an Oracle of A- 
„ pollo. As Calchas was planting 
4 4 Lines in this grove, a certain au- 
* gur in the neighbourhood paſſing 
« by, told him he did wrong, for 
n to taſte of new 
„„ wine made there. But Calchas 
„ went on with hy work, and when 
* he had made his vintage, invited 
** his neighbours,” and the augur 
* among the reſt, to ſupper, pro- 
T * duced his wine, and as he was 
* going to make a libation on the 
“ hearth to the gods, told them, 


% Mopſus, at which Calchas gri 


* he would not only drink of it 
„ himſelf, but give ſome allo tg 
* the gods and his ſtiends, The 
e augur made the ſame anſwes 

& before; at which Calchas mo 

© into ſuch a fit of aug 

* he was ſuddenly choal and 125 
„ his cup fall. V ſa —— 
all ſorts of chains, a bonds 
* whatſoever, uſed to be taken off, 
6 when any one entered into the 
« grove of Grynean It is 
„ ſaid alſo, that Calchas and Mop 
4 ſus had a contention in this gam 
concerning their {kill in divina- 
„tion: add ,when they diſputed 
about the number of apples on 2 
certain tree, the ra 


«© himſelf to death. This is — 
* tained in the-verſes of Bupho: 
« rion,, which: Gallus tranflated ans 
© to Latin; whence” Gallus ſa ys, 
at the and of _— 1 


£6 The, et Chalcidies guat | ſure 
* conduta' verſu py" r 12 11 


Carmina we 50: 
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that there may net be any grove, Ne quis fit lucus, nb plus jactet Apollo. 


Niſi, aut quam fama ſecuta eſt, 


NOTES. 


which Servius quotes from the tenth 
Eclogue, ſeem rather to prove, that 
Gallus wrote in imitation of Theo- 
eritus; for the ſecond line of that 
quotation runs thus; 


Carmina, paſtoris Siculi modulabor 
„ avena. 1 | 


We / may therefore ſuppoſe, that by 
Chalcidico' verſu, is meant, that 
Gallus took his ſubject from Eu- 
— but wrote in the ſtyle of 
heooritus ; as in this Eclogue Vir- 
gil ſeems to intimate, that he wrote 
after the manner of Heſiod. As 
ſor Euphorion, Suidas tells us, that 
he was the ſon of Polymnetus, of 
Chalcis in Euboea; that he learned 
philoſophy of Lacys and Prytanis, 
and poetry of Archebulus, a poet 
of Thera: that he was born in the 
126th Olympiad: that he was of a 
yellow complexion, fat, and bandy- 
legged : that he was made chief 
Librarian to Antiochus 'the great, 
king of Syria; in which country he 
died: that he was buried at Apa- 
mea, or, according to others, at 
Antioch; that he wrote; in heroic 
verſe a book entituled 'Hoiodos, 
and another called Meperia, or a 
Miſtellany ; ' becauſe it contained 
vatious ſtories: that he called his 
work Mopſopia, becauſe Attica was 
formerly fo called, from Mopſopia 
the daughter of Oceanus, and his 
extends to Attica a thouſand 
years: that he collected the Ora- 


cles of a thouſand years, which have 
been verified by the event: which 
he digeſted into five books called 
1 wien XM, or the fifth thou- 
ſand. Hence we may obſerve, that, 
as Euphorion called one of his books 
after the name of Heſiod, it is pro- 
bable, that he wrote in imitation 
of that ancient Poet, who is ſaid 
to have written Georgicks, which 
are now loſt: and indeed Euphorion 
is mentioned, as a writer of Agri- 
culture by Varro, We may there- 
fore venture to conclude, that Eu- 
phorion had ſpoken of this Grynean 

rove, in ſome poem wherein he 


imitated Heſiod; and that Gallus 


had about this time tranſlated it, 
or perhaps imitated it; for in the 
next line, Virgil ſeems to intimate, 
that this grove is ſo adorned by the 
pen of his friend Gallus, that Apollo 
will prefer it before all the groves, 
that have been dedicated to him. 

Strabo places Grynium in Aeolia, 
and ſpeaks of an ancient oracle of 


Apollo there, and a ſumptuous tem- 


ple built of white ſtone ; Mupive 5 
iEnnovle adios Alox Wohs £x0u0e 
u, tir 'Ayauay: MH, Jou 0 
fe Toy dd, Y Er wodix- 
viou Mupivatov, Tpuriey, 0 iepoy A- 
i, N Hανfν,Eſ apy arcv, xa 
vews WoAuTeAng AiJou Q. 

74. . Quid loguar, . The poet 
juſt mentions the fables of Scylla 
and Tereus, with which he con- 


cludes the ſong of Silenus. 


Ut 
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D Scyllam Niſi aut quam.) There 


is a great controverſy among the 
Criticks, about the reading of this 
paſſage. In moſt editions we find 
aut Scyllam Nifs quam ; according 
to which reading, Virgil ſpeaks here 
but of one Scylla, the daughter of 
Niſus, and aſcribes to her what is 
ſaid of another Scylla, the daughter 
of Phorcus. Pierius found ut Scyl- 
lam in the Roman manuſcript ; and 
an Scyllam Niſi aut quam fama ſecuta 
7 in another ancient manuſcript. 

e have therefore the authority of 
one manuſcript for reading ut before 
Scyllam, and inſerting aut between 
Niſi and quam, which laſt is coun- 
tenanced alſo by Servius. In the 
Lyons edition, in folio, 1517, it is 
aut Scyllam Nifi aut quam. . The 
ſame reading is admitted alſo by Da- 
nie] Heinſius and Pulman, Catrou, 
and Cuningam read ut Scyllam Nift 
aut quam. Marolles alſo interprets 
the paſſage before us according to 
this reading; Que diray-je de 
e ce gu raconta de Scille fille de 
* Niſe? ou bien de celle qui à ce 
* que l'on dit, fut entourèe, &c.“ 


Thus alſo the learned Earl of Roſ- 


common; 


„Why ſhould I ſpeak of the Me- 
„ garian maid, 

5 For love perfidious, and by love 
„ betray'd ? 

And her, who round with bark- 

ing monſters arm'd 

The wand'ring Greeks (ah fright- 
ed men) alarm'd,” 


And Dryden; 


« Why ſhould I ſing the doable 
« Scylla's fate, 8 

© The firſt by love transform'd, the 
« laſt by hate.” 


Our old tranſlator W. L. under- 
ſtands the Poet to ſpeak only of the 
daughter of Niſus; a 


« What ſhould I ſpeake of Scylla, 
* Niſus chyld ? 

« Who in the gulfe the Grecian 
% ſhips turmoyl'd;“ | 


and the Earl of Lauderdale ; 
« Why ſhould I ſing of Scylla, fin 


« the fame IG 
“ Of her white rocks, and foaming 
«6 ſeas gain her a name” 


and Dr Trapp; 


& Why ſhould I tell how Scylla, 
„ Niſus born, Fi 

« With barking monſters, round 
„her waiſt inclos'd, 

& Vex'd the Dulichian ſhips.” 


La Cerda is ſtrongly of the ſame opi- 
nion, and warmly vindicates the 
Poet from the cenſure of thoſe, who 
accuſe him of having confounded 
two fables together. He blames 
thoſe, who have altered the text 
with a view of bringing the Poet off 
from this imputation, and under- 
takes to juſtify him, even according 
to the common reading; The 
« Poet, ſays he, did neither con- 
« found two ſtories together, nor 

S 3 fallify 
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” bave troubled the fbips of Dulichias vexaſſe rates, et gurgite in alto, 


M, 


NOTES. 


« falſify them, but only delivered 
«© what had been delivered before. 
% Know then, that not only Scylla 
the daughter of Phorcus, but 
& alſo Scylla the daughter of Niſus, 
ys turned into ſea-doge. I ſhall 


« fay nothing of the daughter of 


& Phorcus, for the Poet has not 
6 ſpoken of her, as all know and 
& believe, and therefore cenſure 
« him. As for the other, about 
„ hom the diſpute is, I ſhall pro- 
« duce three teftimonies, of Strabo, 
„ Ovid, and Lucretius. The firſt 
„ ſays, in his eighth book, that 
% Scillaeum, which is in Hermione, 
* 7s fail to have taken it's name from 
* Scylla the daughter of Niſus ; 
« for ſhe, being in hue with Minos, 
« betrayod' Niſaca to him, and was 
6 therefore thrown into the ſea, and 
« being toſſed about a long time by the 
„ waves, at laſt obtained a ſepulchre 
& .at this Place, Or as it is better 
* ' expreſſed i in the Greek ; ExuAAauey 

eeuc Jeu Sai amo T Th 
&« Nioov dvar The ſecond in 
„ his Amores ; | 


« Per nos Scylla patri canes furata 
% capullos, 

„ Pube premit rabidos, inguinituſ- 
„ gue canes. 


% The laſt, in his fifth book; 
& Aut rapidis canibus ſuccintlas ſe- 


© mUmarinis 


<* Corforibus Scyllas.“ 


Ruaeus adds another quotation from 


the fourth book of "ONT 
where the two Scyllas are plainly 
ſpoken of as one; 


66 Quid mirum in patrios Wee 
ſaeviſſe capillos ? 

„ Candidaque in ſaevos inguina 
66 verla vanes?” 


Theſe paſſages are all fairly quoted, 
and ſufficiently prove, that if Vir- 
gil did confound the two fables to- 
gether, he was ſufficiently kept in 
countenance by other authors. I 
ſhould therefore - readily admit of 
this vindication of our Poet, if we 
had not the authority of manu- 
ſcripts for a bettet and more exaQ 
reading, which I have therefore ad- 
mitted into the text. Nor is Ru- 
aeus averſe from this reading, which 
he allows to be amended, not with- 
out the authority of manuſcripts ; 
«+ Tidernque non male verſum emen- 
% dant ex fide MSS.“ What makes 
me {till the more willing to admit 
of this emendation, is that Virgil 
himſelf has mentioned the fable of 
Niſus and his daughter Scylla being 
turned into birds, in the firſt Geor- 
gick : whence I conclude that he 
could not ſo openly contradict him- 
ſelf, as to tell of her being turned 
into a monſter, in this Eclogue. 

For Scylla, the daughter of Ni- 
ſus, ſee ver. 404. of the firſt Geor* 
gick, and the note on ver. 405. 

Scylla, the daughter of Photcus, 
was greatly beloved by Glaucus, 
who, not being able to 1 — her 
favour, applied to Circe for her al- 

ſiſtance. 
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ſiſtance. But Circe, being in love 
with Glaucus, reſolved to get rid 
of Scylla. She the water 


whe Scylla uſed to bathe; fo that 
as ſoon as ſhe went in up to the 


middle, ſhe found her lower parts 


ſurrounded with barking monſters. 


Scylla being affrighted, ran away, 


not imagining theſe monſters: to be 


part of herſelf, and was turned into 
a dangerous rock, in the ſtreight be- 
tween Sicily, and the continent of 
Italy. See ver. 420. of the third 
yy. ary and the latter end of the 
thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth books :of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes. 

76. Dulichias vexaſſe rates, Se. 
The Poet here alludes to a paſſage in in 
the twelſth Odyſley ; 


TiÞpa dt e, Tau n mabupis iK 
vnde traipous 


EE d, 0 Xii Te Gini TE er 


repol can. 


Exnþajprvos 4 is a Fon d 45 Xa, 


pe i tra pous 

Han r ivorox wodas 2 xipas 
Jer Ne, 

Te A tIpoſcivan, tut Jt OI yorro 
KG&NEUVTES 

Lorca dm, Toys. belærer a * 
ee. 1 . 

"Ne os * r wpoboay * pe- 
pres fed 

Ix Nuo Toig 0Aiyorrs . card To 
gara 3 

"Es worros poi Beos pas dyqas 
7.01%, 
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Volyerras, 
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Harri, | 
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«© When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to 
„ ſeize her prey, 

« Stretch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept 
fix men away; 

«© Chiefs of renown] loud ecchoing 
“ ſhrieks ariſe ; 

turn, and view them quivering 

nin the ſkies; 

„They call, and aid with out- 
« ſtretch'd arms implore : 

© In vain they call! thoſe arms are 

„ ſtretch'd no more, 

*« As from ſome rock that over- 
„ hangs the flood, 

6 The ſilent fiſher caſts TY inſidious 
food, 

« With fraudful care he waits the 
** hnny prize, 

“ And ſudden lifts it quivering to 
the ſkies: 

« go the foul monſter lifts her prey 
on high, f . 

* So pant the wretches, fruggling 
t“ in the ſkie; 

In the wide dungeon ſhe devgurs 
4 her food, 

6 And the feſh trembles while ſhe 


« chyrns * blood. 
S 4 « Worn 
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er hero be related the torn limbs Aut ut mutatos Tetei narraverit artus? 


of Tereus F what a _— 
what preſents Philomela pr 


Quas illi Philomela dapes, quae dona pararit ? 


pared for bin with — Quo curſu deſerta petiverit, et quibus ante 80 


cunrſe be ſoug ht the deſerts ; 


NOTES. 


& Worn as I am with griefs, with 
care decay'd ; | 

« Never, I never, ſcene ſo dire 

— © ſurvey'd | 

& My ſhiv'ring blood congeal'd lor. 
„got to flow, 

« Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of 
« woe!” Pore. 


Dulichias.] Dulichium is one of 
thoſe iſlands in the Ionian ſea, called 
Echinades. It lies over againſt the 
mouth of the river Achelous, and 
was — to the dominion of 


Ulyſſe 
Vera ] We are informed by 


Aulus Gellius, that ſome ancient 
Grammarians, among whom was 
Cornutus Annaeus, in their com- 
ments on Virgil, found fault with 
this word, as being ill choſen and 
mean. They thought it applicable 
only to trifling uneaſineſſes; and not 
ſtrong enough to expteſs ſo great a 
miſery, as the being 'deyoured by a 
horrid monſter. - But that learned 
Critick affirms it to be a very ſtrong 
word; and thinks it was derived 
from wehere to carry, which ex- 
preſſes force; becauſe a man is not 
in his own power, 'when he 1s car- 
ried, A man who is taken up, and 


carried away by violence, is properly 


ſaid to be wvexatus, For as taxare 
is a much ſtronger word than fan- 
gere, from which it is derived; \jac- 
tare than jacere; and quaſſare than 
quatere ; fo is vexare alto more for- 
cible than it's primitive vehere. And 


chough in common WY one who 
is incommoded by ſmoak, wind, or 
duſt, is ſaid to be vexatus; yet we 
are- not to relinquiſh the original 
and proper ſenſe of the word, as it 
was uſed by the Ancients. He con- 
firms this by a quotation from an 
oration of Cato, where ſpeaking of 
the greateſt calamity that ever Italy 
endured, he makes uſe of the verb 
Vexo 3 , Quumque Hannibal ter- 
« ram Italiam laceraret atque ver- 
„% g ret; and another from the 
fourth oration of Cicero againſt 
Verres; Quae ab iſto fic ſpoliata 


atque direpta eſt, ut non ab hoſte 


6 aliquo, qui tamen in bello religi- 
© onem et conſuetudinis jura re- 
© tineret, ſed ut a barbarts Proe. 
6 donibus vexata eſſe videatur.“ 

78. Aut ut mutatos Terei, &c.] 
See the note on ver. 15. of the 
_ Georgick. 

Quo curſu deſerta, c.] 
The Earl of Roſcommon under- 
ſtands this paſſage to mean, that 
Philomela flew into the wood, and 
Procne continued. hovering about the 
houſe ; * 


& Or tell the Thracian tyrant's al- 
„ ter'd ſhape ' 

& And dire revenge of Philomela's 
cc ra 

<« Who to thoſe woods directs her 
& mournful courſe, 

« Where ſhe had ſuffer'd by ins 
4 ceſtuous force, 


66 | While 


cc 


66 
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Infelix ſua tecta ſupervolitaverit alis? 
Omnia quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 
Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lauros, 


and with what wings the un- 
happy wretch flew about, | bes 
fore bit own bouſe, 
He fings all that the 


Eurotas beard, and commanded bis bay-trees to learn, — Phoebus ſung of 7 


NOTES, 


© While loth to leave the palace too 
% well known, 
% Progne flies hovering round, and 


6 thinks it ſtill her on.“ 


Dryden has paraphraſed it in ſuch a 
manner, as to repreſent the tranſ- 
formation of Tereus, Philomela, and 


Procne ; 


Then raviſh'd Philomel the ſong 
expreſtʒ 

The crime reveal'd ; the ſiſters 
& cruel feaſt; 

« And how in fields the hpwiog 

FTereus reigns; 

„ The warbling nightingale in 
* woods complains 

„While Progne makes on chimney 
tops her moan ; 

* And hovers o'er. the palace once 
66 her on,” | 


Dr Tom thinks both verſes relate 


to Tereus ; 


6 Or how of Tereus metamor- 
phos d form 

”y He — ; for him what preſent, 
“ what a feaſt. 

6 By vengeful Philomela was pre- 

* par'd. 
* With what a Gght he ſought the 
+ deſart wqods, 

* On the ſame wings, with which 
* (ill-fated change!) 

He flutter'd round the palace once 
” l own.“ 


82. Omnia quae Pheeks, _ 
The Poet concludes this fine. Ec- 
logue with telling us, that Silenus 
related all the ſtories alſo; which A- 
pollo himſelf ſung on the banks of 
the Eurotas, when he courted = 
darling Hyacinthus. r 

83. Eurotas.] This river 2. 
cording to Strabo, has it's 
near that of Alpheus: for they both 
riſe near Aſea, a village belonging 
to Megalopolis, in the Peloponnefus. 
They both run under ground for 
ſome furlongs, and- then break out 
again ; when the Alpheus takes it's 
courſe through the Piſatis, and the 
Eurotas through Laconia, runnin 
by Sparta, paſſing through a ſmall 
valley at Helos, falls into the ſea 
between Gythium, which is the 
maritime town of Sparta, and A- 


craeae. Pi & [0 'AXPncs] ix Twy 
euriav Tomuv, if av 9 6 Eupdrag 
xarirai dt Aci vahun r Meyad- 
rohiridas, gie, d νπννν tyourm 
dug nas, E wv prove 1y 0 lis 
WoTa act durres d uno yay ms x- 
yous oladi ious, G&VATENAOUE I wach, 
9 0 H ths v Aanunuem, of tis 
11 Haan nallyeras. 0 45 ouy 
Evpuras ene , Tag abr v Trap. 
nv puri6s xa LL a Two, 
uu KaTK vd Doc, * xdidory 
peeraky D'vIiov Tov 7556 Emacgrns ir- 


veiou, & i. Apollo is ſaid 


by Ovid to have forfaken Delphi 


for 
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he wales ub. bis ſorg'to the Ille canit : pulſae referunt ad ſidera valles ; 


. > time 6s Viſper 


to be fa. Cogere donec oves ſtabulis, numerumque — 85 
— — Ids, and da, Juſſit, et invito proceſſit Veſper Olympo. 


bis appearance in the unwilling begvens, 


NOTES. 


for the banks of the Eurotas, when 

he was in love with Hyacinthus ; 

$6 2 n=  — Orbis | 

* In medio poſiti caruerunt carmine 
« Delphi, 

„ Dum deus Eurotan, immuni- 

#1 Bs tamque frequentat 

6 Sparten.“ 

Tbe Eurotas ſeems to have been a 

favourite river of both Apollo and 


Diana; for we read in the firſt 
Aeneid, 


« 


* in Eurotae ripis, aut per 


« juga Cynthi 
$ Exercet Diana en 


uſſitque ediſcere lauros.] The 
l the jor are ſaid to 
abound with bay- trees. Hence per- 
haps Apollo was fancied by the An- 
cients to be more particularly fond 
of this river, than of any other. 
Pope has imitated this verſe, in bis 
fourth Paſtoral ; T 


“ Thames heard the numbers, as 
he flow'dalong, 


% And bade his willows learn the 


moving ſong.” 


- 85,  Cegere donec oves, Sc.] At 
the end of the firſt Eclogue, the 
evening was deſcribed by the ſmoak- 
— of the cottage chimneys, and 

gthening of the ſhadows: in the 
ſecond, by the oxen bringing back 
the plough : and here we have the 
riſing of the evening ſtar, the ga- 
thering of the ſheep into their folds, 


when 


and the counting of their number, 
Theſe images are perfectly rural, 
and ſuited to paſtoral poetry. 

86, Vesper.] The planet Venus, 
ſhe goes before the ; ſun, is 
called Lucifer, or the morning ſtar : 
but when ſhe follows the ſun ; on 


is called Heſperus, or Veſper ;; and 


X by us the evening ſtat. Thus Ci- 


cero, in his ſecond book de Natura 
deorum ; ** Infima eſt quinque er- 
« rantium, terraeque proxima ſtella 
«© Veneris, quae PwrPopos Gtaece, 
« Lucifer Latine dicitur, cum ante- 
« preditur ſolem: cum ſubſequitur 
„ autem, Heſperos. 

Invito Olympo.) The very ſkies 
were fo delighted with this divine 
ſong of Silenus, that they were ſorry 
to ſee the evening proceed, and put 
a ſtop to their entertainment. Mil- 
ton has a thought ſomething like 
this, in his ſeventh: book; where 
Adam tells the angel, that the ſun 
will gladly ſtay to hear his diſcourſe | 


% And the great light of * yet 
wants to run a 

& Much of his race though Nteep, 
4 ſuſpenſe in heav'n 

« Held by thy voice, thy potent 
voice he hea 

And longer will delay to hear thee 
66 tel] | 

- His eneration, and the riſing 

irth, 
" of nature wn = unapparent 


deep.“ 0 
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NOTES. 


1. Forte ſub . e.] In 
this Eclogue is repreſented an ame- 
bean contention between two ſhep- 
herds, Corydon and Thyrſis. They 
are deſcribed ſitting under a tree 
in company with Daphnis, who 
ſeems to have been ap 1 to 
judge between them. liboeus, 
happening to paſß that way, in 
queſt of a goat that had ſtrayed, 
is ſpied by Daphnis, who calls 
him, and inf on his ſtaying 
to hear the diſpute» The whole 
affair is related by Meliboeus. 

The Com according 
to cuſtom, are divided concerning 
the perſons, whom Virgil is here 


ſuppoſed to repreſent under the 
2 names of hnis, Meli- 
boeus, Corydon, and Thyrſis. Ser- 


vius ſays, that Daphnis is the Si- 
cilian Bepber, ſpoken of in the 
fifth Eclogue, whom he now calls 
a Diviner, which he thinks is 
confirmed, by his telling Meliboeus, 
in the way of Divination, what 
ſaluus et hbedi. Vives takes / the 
whole Eclogue to repreſent a fa- 
mous contention at Rome between 
two poets, at which Virgil was 


of - 
* — * » 


e ei foie 


. 

Ln 
49 

1 * 


2 2 
* 


preſent: eee pots Diets 
nis to be one of Caeſar's learned 
friends, Meliboeus to ' be V 
and Corydon to be one of 
gibs friends; either Gallus, Va- 
rus, or Pollio, Some will have 
Corydon to be Virgil, and — 
one of his contemporary poets and 

rivals. La Cerda is poſitive, that 
the Poet feigns a contention between 
himſelf and Theocritus, whom be 


and — oh himſelf, - Ca- 
K 


trou will have it, the two con 
tending ſhepherds are Cebes and 
Alexander, Meliboeus is either Maey 
cenas or Pollio; and Daphnis Vir- 
gil himſelf. Thus, according to 
theſe various opinions, Daphais may 
be either the ancient ſhepherd. 4 


Sicily, or one of Caefar's learned 
friends, or 4 friend of 


Gallus and 


Pollio, or Virgil himſelf: Meli- 
boeus may be either Virgil, Pollio, 
or Maecenas: and Corydon ma 
be either Gallus, or Varus, or Pol- 
lio, or Virgil himſelf, or one = 


2 


driven their flocks toget 
* * 
1 


- “ P hs 


that Virgil is ſuppoſed 
ſented under any of the. four cha- 


raters, except that of Thyrſis. It 


might with equal reaſon have been 


ſuppoſed, that Virgil intended to re- 


prefent a contention between him- 
ſelf, and either Pollio, Gallus, or 
Varus ; that he meant himſelf by 
Thyrſis, and therefore, out of com- 
plaiſance, gave the yictory to bis 
patron. But in truth, I believe he 
did not intend to deſcribe any par- 
ticular perſon. in this Eclogue ; but 
only to imitate Theocritus: for 
there is not any paſſage in the whole 
poem, that ſcems to allude to any 
private character. The ſubject is 
Wholly paſtoral; and the verſes of 
the two contending ſhepherds relate 
entizely to their own; rural affairs, 
to their own friendſhips, and to 
their on amours,, ' . _ _ 

Arguta.] Servius interprets it 
canara, ſtridula. Nothing is more 
frequent with the poets, than to 
ſpeak of the e or murmur- 
ing of trees. Thus Theocritus be- 
Sins his firſt Idyllium; | 

Aly T1, m0 U. Nou d wirs al- 


£ 7 : 
4 O t 


TE ; $9539 T 
'A-ToT1 Tai way ain; perioderas. |: 
. b 1:20s - dn 20 
Ryacus thinks this epithet may be 
applied to trees, either pn account of 
the birds ſinging on their branches, 
or of the wind Mhiſtling among 
Cenſederat.] In, ſome copies it 
is canſiderat. „ 


| worTes © '/ 


his ſcholars. Here we may obſerve ,, Mice.}) Caſtelvetrius, as he iz 


to be repre- 
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and Corydon and _ Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrſis in unum: 


1 7 
o 


qusted by Burman, affirms that 
neither holm- oaks, pines, junipers, 
nor cheſtnuts grow in the Mantuan, 
It is hardly to be imagined, that 
Virgil could be ignorant of the trees 
that grew in his own neighbourhood, 
Our learned Ray, whoſe authority 


in this caſe is worth that of a hun- 


dred grammarians, affirms, that the 
holm- oak is common in moſt of the 
provinces of Italy; In Hetru- 
“ria aliiſque Italiae provinciis, prae- 
ſertim ad mare inferum, inque 
* Gallia Narbonenſi, et Hiſpania, 
“ in ſylvis, collibus, et campeſtri- 
bus maritimis paſſim et copioſe 
% provenit. The ſame author 
obſerved the pine in great plenty in 
ſeveral parts of Italy; — 2 
near Ravenna, where there is an 
entire large wood of theſe trees, 
extending itſelf to the ſea-ſide. He 
tells us alſo, that cheſtnuts abound 
in Italy. He does not indeed par- 


ticularly mention the juniper as an 


Italian plant; but be ſeems to ſpeak 
of it as growing in all parts of Eu- 
rope. However, if we will believe 
Matthiolus, a learned Italian Bo- 
taniſt, the juniper is very common 
in his country; Major et minor 
juniperi ſpecies. in pluribus Italiae 
bois reperitur. Tuſcia urbanas 
alit, quae in proceram arborem 
aſſurgunt: viſunturque hae fre- 
quentes in agro noſtro Senenſi; 


quarum fructus ſylveſtribus et 


„ cxaſſior et duleior habetur.“ 

2. Compulerantque greges, c.] 

This is an imitation, of the begin- 
ning 


' AVCO:E ICE OL VE. 1 
Thyrſis oves, © diſtentas lacte capellas. 
Mareen, — — Arcades ambo: 
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{mV 2. 1 Arcadians 3 - 


NOTES. 


ning of the ſixth Idyllium of Theo- 
critus ; » ſ T 


2227 5 2 e 0 fc; wis 
ua X 

Ta a YiAGe Wox', 9 onda 
11580 ns J 0 ply aura | | 
Tvppos, od y denen 


6 — nd the herds-man 
„ Daphnis drove 
4 Their — foed, and rok 
V one ſhady grove; 
« The one was bearded, of a 
& charming grace, 
The other young, dovyn cloath'd 
his lovely face,” CREECH, 


Thus alſo we read, at the 1 


of the oy Idyllium ; * 
e. ry few ena Lupo 
cid Sc, 
TW Cvpiadey | deems Kg 
|  atidey, | 


117 114 89 


_ « Both 3 zellow locks adorn'd, and 
4 both were young; 
« Both rarely ip'd, and both di- 
© vinely ſun — CnkECH. 


In unum. ] Mg a lum; 
for this i is a literal tranſlation of the 
is ha Xwpoy of, Theocritus. 
4. Arcades amba,] Servius yr, 
they were not really. Arcadians, bę- 
cauſe the ſcene is laid near Mantua; 
but ſo ſkilful in ſinging, that they 


* be taken for Arcadians. La 


„ e 


Cerda thinks they are called Arca- 
dians to ſignify, that they were 
ſtrong luſty young ſellows; becauſe 
the Arcadians were famous ſor be- 
ing robuſt and hardy, Ruaeus thinks 
they were either really Arcadians; 
or. rather, like Arcadians in the art 
of ſinging ; becauſe the ſcene is not 
laid in Arcadia; but in the Ciſal- 
ine Gaul, on the banks of the 
Mincivs, not far from Mantua. Ca- 
trou is; of opinion, that, as Cebes 
and Alexander were ſlaves brought 
from a foreign country, Virgil took 
the liberty of feigning them to be 
Arcadians ; becauſe they were equal 
in ſinging to the Arcadians, a peo- 
ple ſo much celebrated by the Poets. 
Arcadia is well known to be an in- 
land country of Peloponneſus. It 
was famous for it's excellent 
rage, vaſt numbers of herds and 
flocke, and it's extraordinary wor- 
ſhip of the god Pan, to whom a fa- 
mous temple was erected in Tegea. 
This deity was ſaid to have invented 
the ſhepherd's pipe; and the Arca- 
dians were famous for their ſkill in 
muſick. They are ſaid to have been 


taught by Arcas, the ſon of Caliſto 


by Jupiter, to build cottages, to 
cloath themſelves with the ſkins of 
beaſts, and to live on acorns, beech- 
maſt, and other ſood of the ſame 
kind. This rendered them a v 


hardy and ſtrong people; and m 
them able. to repel the violence of 
their neighbours, when they t 
them. | 


6. Hu 


rz 
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I Et cantare pares, et reſpondere parati. 


Huc mihi, dum teneras deſendo a frigore myrtos; 
7 hay my tender myriles from the cold 3 


7I 


NOTE S. 


6. Huc.} So Pierius found it in 
icean manuſcript : though 
bic. Heinſius alſo and 
huc in ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts, In the Milan edition 1481, 
that of Lyons, 1517, in folio, 
in the Paris editions in 4to, 


; 


Heinſus, Maſvicius, Ru- 
Cuningam, and Catrou, But 
Robert Stephens, Guellius, 
-Cerda, and Burman read huc; 3 
I find it alſo in the folio editions, 
Venice 1562 and Paris 1600, 
in the Antwerp edition of 1547. 
Dum teneras, &c.) The men- 
tion. of defending the from 
che cold has occaſioned ſome trou- 
ble to the Commentators, in ſet- 
Cling the time of year, in which this 
Ec is ſaid to be written. Ser- 
vius ſays, ſome underſtand this paſ- 
ſage in the plain and obvious ſenſe 
the words: others, who affirm it 
was in ſummer, underſtand dum de- 
Fendo a frigore to mean, I am cover- 
ing them againſt the futurs cold : 
others underſtand. it to ſignify dum 
mihi defenſaculum pracparo myrtos a 
Frigere, that is, quae ſunt fine fri- 
goribus, Surely this laſt interpreta- 
tion is as harſh as can be imagined. 
La Cerda prefers that of covering 
them againſt the future cold ; be- 
cauſe the greenneſs of the banks, 
the growing of the reeds, the buz- 
zing of the bees, and the ſhade of 


10 


17 


Lang 


ſeaſon to be the Sprin 


the holm-oak — declare the 
Catrou 
thinks the epoch of bis Pelague 15 
March or April, when the weather 
is cool enough to require à ſheſter 
for the more tender trees. Bur- 
man, obſerving how various the 
opinions of the Commentators are 
on this ſubject, and finding terecrs; 
in one manuſcript, and myrtus in 
another, is willing to think the text 
may have been- corrupted, and that 


we ought to ad; 
Hic ego dum ebend defends a fur, 


foetus ; 


as we read Ouium teneros depeller: 


foetus, in the firſt Eclogue. Fo 


my own part, I do not ſee any rea- 


ſon to the text to have beef 
corrupted, or any difficulty in under- 


ſtanding this paſſage according to 


the plain meaning of the words. It 
is well known, that the Myrtus com- 
munis Italica C. B. ot comman 2 2 
tle, grows plentifully in Ital . 

cially on the coaſt of the Index 
ſea; but even in Italy it does not 
love cold, ef when planted 
in gardens z 0 2 montes non 
% amant quin et frigidos oder! 
« trattus” ſays Matthiolus. Theſe 
myrtles of Meliboeus were 


young 
and tender, and therefore ſtood in 
need of ſhelter: and it is plain, 
that a cool ſeaſon is intended, by 


the words @ frigore, The argu- 


ment drawn 


m the ſhade of the 
holm- 


W.&O 


2 


nor is any one Circu 
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Vir pregis ipſe caper deerraverat: 2 ego Daphnim 7. I 125 Daphnit : and as foon' as 
cius, 


Aſpicio: ille ubi me contra videt 


Huc ades, O Meliboee; caper tibi ſalvus et 
Et, ſi quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſub umbra. 10 62. 7 

| i potum venient per prata juvenci: Ja e will — 
Hic viridis tenera praetexit arundine ripas drink f 
Mincius, eque ſacra reſonant examina quercu. 


Huc i 


77 
hoedi; 7 bd; 2 


inquit, abe, 


bither b the madd ts 
n accord a 
dere the verdant Frm bes 


covered the banks with tender 


Quid facerem? neque ego Alcippen, nec Phyllida Lowe: ; and the fwarms du 


habebam ; 


Depulſos a late domi quae clauderct a agnos; 1 1 
Et certamen erat, en, cum Thyrſide magnum. _— 


. from the ſacred . What 
— 2 724 
to 
2858 
Fern 


NOTES. ” 


holm-oak proves nothing 3 hana 
thoſe trees are green all the winter ; 
mſtance men- 
tioned, which does not agree 
the beginning of the ſpri pring, Shs ba- 
ſon which dae Nightly y aſſigned. 

Vir gregis is expreſſion 
is died allo. by Theocritus, in the 
eighth Idyllium ; 


"N Tpa'yt,. T&v AEVXGv GY Gu avg. r 


12. Hic viridis, Qc.] The ver- 
dure of the fields adjoining to the 
Mincius ſeems to have been re- 
markable: our Poet mentions it 
again in the third Georgick ; 


Et viridi in campo templum de 
„ marmore ponam 

* Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi 
«< flexibus errat 

„% Mincius, et tenera proetexit arun- 
dine pes. * 


13. Sacra. .. guercu.] The 
oak was accounted facred, not only 
by the Greeks and Romans ; but 

o by the Britons and Gauls. 

Reſonant examina.) Thus Theo- 
critus, in the firſt Idyllium; 


with - 


EC — Two Judas, 27 erepes] | 
4 TJ: N Popbeuur: Work ng 
rere ν,aan, 


14.  Aleigpen nec Phyllida.] Ser- 
vius is of opinion, that theſe were 
miſtreſſes of the ſingers ; and there» 
fore that the meaning of theſe words 
is; I neither had Alcippe, like one, 
nor Phyllis like the other. La Cerda 
agrees with Servius: but Ruaeus 
thinks they were the ſervants of 
Meliboeus. Catrou embraces this 
laſt opinion : and indeed the former 
would have quite deſtroyed his ſyſ- 
tem: for we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
Cebes and Alexander, who .are ſaid 
to have been Virgil's flayes, had 
each of them a maid-ſervant of his 
own. It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever, that the opinion of Seryius i 
the moſt natural. 

16. Et certamen erat, &c.] '* He 
e ſpeaks figuratively, it was a great 
C contention, one with another, ill 
cum ill, as if you ſhould ſay, It is 
& a great contention, Virgil with 
« Cicero, He ſeems to have uſed 


« the nominative caſe for the ge- 
„ nitive, Corydanis,” 


SERvVIvs. 
La 
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gvith alternate werſes ; the \ 


alternately. Corydon began, and 
Thyrfi1 arfevertd in bis twin, 
" Con, 0 ye Libethrian 


However I made my own bu- Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. 
225 2. 6 din Alternis igitur contendere verſibus ambo | 
the Coepere : alternos Muſac any dur [do nr 
Muſes would baue them fag Hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine 
Cor: Nymphae, noſter amor, Libethrides: aut 
mihi carmen, 


hyrſis. 20 


Nynpbi, my delight, aitber inſpire me with ſuch poems, 


Ia Cerda underſtands it to be a 
figurative expreſſion ; certamen be- 


cording to him, it ſhould be ren- 
dered Corydon was a great contender, 
Burman ſays, it is an elegant appo- 
ſition, like that of Cicero; Unum- 
« que certamen erat relictum, ſen- 
& tentia Volcatii,” 

18. Alternts igitur, &c.] In like 
manner we read in the third Ec- 


logue 3 


« Alternis dicetis : amant alterna 
& Camenae,” 


21. Nymphae, noſter amor, &c,] 
4 This firſt amebean contains a 
4 prayer for poetry. Corydon in- 
ce treats the Muſes to give him ſuch 
« a power of verſe, as they have 
tc beſtowed on Codrus : otherwiſe 
he declares he will give over the 
« art,” RUAEUs. 

Thyrſis anſwers by calling on the 
Arcadian ſhepherds, to crown ſome 
riſing genius with ivy, to break the 
heart of Codrus; or to crown him 
with baccar, to defend him from the 
influence of a malicious tongue. 

Nymphae . . . . Libethrides.] Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Libethrum is 
the name of a cave in or near the 
mountain Helicon, which lies near 
Parnaſſus, conſecrated to the Libe- 
thrian nymphs or Muſes, by the 


Thracians who inhabited thoſe parts, 
were called Pieres, and were after- 


ing put for certator; ſo that, ac- wards ſucceeded by the Macedo- 
cordi 


nians; O juiv ο Eαναναν 0v π 
diam Tov Tapracoov tvaprnancg 
deli ix, x Te US x Wepi- 


Auilpo, E&P ya! Kowobiha vd 


zen, N werpcbon TepiypaPeras d 


o 0 K. Exrab d d toll 13 
Te Tay Mougay iepov, xa M Imrou- 
xpnvng xa T0 Toy Anh Nun- 
av &vrpor' if, ov TExpaiperr” A Ths, 
@paxas tivas Tos Toy EA, Tos 
Motoass xaepuoarras* of Aa Th 
ITepiavy xa To AtiCnJpor, xai THI 
IliumrAtiav Taxis aurais Stag ave 
Gian txaouvro d IIlepec ix in 
5“ eib, Maxedoves wv tx ves Ta 

pia rad. In the tenth book 
alſo, he tells us, that Libethrum 
anciently belonged to the Thracians, 
who inhabited Boeotia, - and dedi- 


cated the mountain Helicon, and 
the cave of the Libethrian Nymphs 


to the Muſes ; IIiepia e, xa O- 
Aupurog, Mal iar, xai Atien- 
Spe 70 wana nv Qparxic Xwpin 
xa} dp voy Ax Maxedoves* Tov 
Te Exxava xa ipworav Tais Moutois 
Opzres os; rn oworiay d ¹,/jutr eg, 
orig x T0 Tay Anju Nupa- 
Pw &vrgor xaFiiguees. Pliny ſpeaks 
of Libethra, a fountain in Mag- 

neſia; 


ut 
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Quale meo Codro, concedite: proxima Phoebi 


'- ae you bave inſpired my Co- 
drus : be makes juch as are next 
to the werſes of Phoebus: 


NOTES. 


neſia ; „ Theſſaliae annexa Mag- 
“ neſia eſt, cujus fons Libethra.“ 
Pomponius Mela ſeems alſo to ſpeak 
of Libethra as a fountain ; “ Ter- 
« rae intcriores claris locorum no- 
„ minibus inſignes, pene nihil ig- 
„ nobile ferunt. Hinc non longe 
«eſt Olympus, hic Pelion, hie 
« Offa, ime; te fabula 


«*« belloque merſati : his Muſarum 
* parens domufque Pieria: hic no- 
viſſime calcatum Graio Herculi 


4 ſolum, ſaltus Oeteus: hic ſacro 5 


© nemore nobilia Tempe : hic Li- 
„ bethra, carminumque fontes ja- 
« cent.” Solinus alſo mentions 
Libethrus, a fountain of Magnefia ; 
«6: Sed ne tranſeamus praeſidium poe- 
„ tarum, fons Libethrus et ipſe 
Magneſiae eft,” Servius fays 
Libethrus is a fountain of Boeotia, 
where the Muſes were worſhipped ; 
and that the Poet calls them Libe- 
thrides from that fountain, juſt as 
they might be called Hippocrehides 
from the fountain Hippocrene. He 
adds, from Varro, that the Nymphs 
are the ſame with the Muſes, the 
reaſon of which is, that the motion of 
water is muſical, Vibius Sequeſter 
mentions Libethros a fountain of 
Bocotia, and Libethris a mountain of 
Aetolia, La Cerda contends, that 
the Libethrian Nymphs are diffe- 
rent from the Mae; in confir- 
mation of which he quotes Strabo 
and Pauſanias. As for Strabo, the 
paſſages above quoted from that au- 


thor ſeem rather to prove, that they 


arc not different: but the quotation 


from Pauſanias ſeems full to his pur- 
ſe ; for that author calls it the 
Libethrian mountain, and fays 
there are ſtatues upon it of the Muſes, 
and of the Libethrian Nymphs : 
Kopoveices & oladiovg ws Trootpaxona 
ops arixe ro AEνν D, oye ualay 
ot iv ary Mouowy Te Nu ini» 
„Ane tel. AEN Ruaeus ſeems 
to think it a fountain, on the au- 
thority of Solinus, and renders Nym- 
hae Muſes. Catrou fays ** The 
* Nymphs of Boeotia are called Li- 
„ bethrides: By theſe Nymphs we 
„ ought perhaps to underſtand the 
„% Muſes; to whom a cave in Boe- 
„ otia, called Libethrum was con- 
«* ſecrated,” Thus, according to 
theſe various authors, Libethrum, 
Libethra, Libethrus, or Libethris, 
may be either a cave, a mountain, 
or a ſpring, either in Boeotia, Mag- 
neſia, or Aetolia, In this great va- 
riety of opinions, I believe it will 
be ſafeſt to abide by the authority of 
Strabo, who, in two different 
places, affirms Libethrum to be a 
cave. By what he has ſaid of it, 
we may queſtion, whether it was a 
cave in the mountain Helicon itſelf, 
or another hill in that neighbour- 
hood, in which this ſacred cave was 
to be found. If we take the latter 
ſenſe, we ſhall make Strabo agree 
with thoſe, who call Libethrum a 
mountain: and thus the Libethrian 
cave will be a cave in the moun- . 
tain Libethrum, of Boeotia, near 
Helicon, We have ſeen that Pliny 
2 places 
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#r if we cannct all do all lima, Verſibus ile facit; aut ſi non poſſumus omnes, 


NOTES. 


places the fountain Libethra in Mag- 
neßa; but he docs not ſay, a word 
of it's being ſacred to the Muſes ; 
nor do they ſeem ever to have made 
their habitation cither in Magneſia 
or Aetolia, 'I'bere might poſibly 
be a fountain called Libethra in 
Ma gneſia, as well as a moyntain 
called Libethrum in Boeotia: for 
we find there was not- only the 
mountain Helicon in that. country ; 
but alſo a river of the ſame name in 
Macedonia, Hence the other Geo- 
graphers may eaſily be ſuppoſed to 
have conſounded the Magneſian 
fountain with the Libethrian moun- 
tain or cave; and to have aſcribed 
to one what belongs to the other. 
We may therefore venture to con- 
clude, that the Libethrian Nymphs 
are no other than the Muſes; and 
that they were ſo called from a cave 
in Libethrum, a mountain of Boe- 
otia, which, as well as Helicon, was 
conſecrated to thoſe deitics, 

22, Meo Codro.] We have the 
authority of ſome copies of Servius, 
to prove, that Valgius, in his Ele- 
gies, mentioned Codrus, as con- 
temporary with Virgil ; “ Codrus 
4 2 ejuſdem temporis ſuit, ut 
“ Valgius in ſuis Elegis refert.“ 
But the verſes, not only of Codrus, 
but of Valgius alſo, are now loſt : 
and even this note of Servius is 
doubtful ; for according to Burman, 
it is wanting in ſeveral manuſcripts, 
We may conclude however, that 


this Codrus was contemporary with _ 


Virgil, from his being here men- 
tioned; that he was his friend, 


from his calling him my Codrus; 
and that Virgil thought him a good 
poet; , becauſe he ſays, he makes 
verſes next to thoſe, of Apollo. Al 
theſe expreſſions are put into the 
mouth of Corydon, to whom he 
aſſigns the victory at haſt; and 
therefore we may believe, that what 
he ſays is conformable. to the opi- 
nion of Virgil himſelf, Juvenal 
ſpeaks of one Codrus, as a ſorry 
poet, at the beginning of * firſt 
ue 


« Semper ego auditor tantum! 
**. NuNquamne reponam, 
„ Vexatus toties rauci 'T heſeide 
„ Codri ? | 
© Impune ergo mihi recitaverit ille 
«© togatas, 
« Hie clegos ? impune diem con- 
„ ſumpſerit ingens 
“ Telephus? aut ſummi plena jam 
margine libri 
6 Scriptus, et in tergo, nec dum 
„ finitus Oreſtes? ? 


Shall I but hear till? never pay that 
ſcore? 

Vex'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeis e re 

and ore? 

Shall he, unpuniſb d, read me tedious 
playes ? 

He elegies ® huge Telephus wholt 
dayes 


Unpuniſt/d ſpend me ? or Oreftes, 


writ 
Margent and outſide, but not finiſh'd 
yet. ' STAPYLTON. 


He alſo, ridicules the poverty of that 
poet, in his third Satire ; : 


us 


„ 


«c, 


' "BUCOLIC. ECL. vn. 
Hic arguta ſacra pendebit fiſtula pinu. 
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Lectus erat Codro Procula mi- 
„ nor, urceoli ſex, 
«© Ornamentum abaci : 
«© parvulus infra - 
Cantharus, et recubans ſub eo- 
©. dem marmore Chiron, 
« Tamque vetus Graecos ſervabat 
„ ciſta libellos, 
Et divina Opiel redebant car- 
e mina mure ?: 
Nil habuit Codrus, 
„ negat? et tamen illud 
& Perdidit infelix totum nil: 
ae 
& Aerumnae cumulus, quod nu- 
dum, et fruſtra rogantem 
« Nemo libo, nemo hoſpitio, 'tec- 
7 6% qu juvabir. E 


ulti- 


Shorter than's dar fe-tor fe Cedrus 
had a bed,. 


Im, Ar l Jugs on s cupboards 
* ©0088 


Lan; beneath it ſtood 4 two car d 
f 


by C ME s herbal: lnftly he had got 
A cheſt with ſome Greek authors, 
where the fierce ** 
> mice gnaw'd never dying 
verſe, 
Who knows not Codrus notbing had? 
yet croft © 
By fire, poor wretch, 'be all that no- 
thing oft : © 


And to accumitlate the beggar” grief 


None gave him houſe-rom, or a meals 


i Trig... 


His poverty is lei alſo by 
Mattial, in the fifteenth wh 
of the third book; © if) 


| STAPYLTON, 


nec non et 


omnia poſſumus omnes. 


Plus credit nemo, quam tota 
„ Codrus in urbe. 

Cum ſit tam pauper, quomodo? 
| caecus amat,” 


But as theſe poets, who flouriſhed 
in the reign of Domitian, ſpeak of 
Codrus as their contemporary ; he 
cannot be the perſon, whom Virgil 


here mentions, 
quis enim 


Ffuimo. : o& Underſtand carming. 
23. Facit,] Facit carmina is uſed 
alſo i in the third Eclogue ; 3 


NE Pollio et ipſe facit nova carmina. * 


fit non poſſumus omnes, &c.] 
This ig 2 ſe to be very ob- 
ſcure; and the Commentators give 
us very little light into it, Servius 
only refers us to a like expreſſion in 
the eighth Eclogue; and thinks he 
ought to have ſaid aut fi ego non poſ- 


ſum, The ſenſe of the paſſage in 


the eighth Eclogue is this; The 
Poet having related the verſes of 
Damon, calls upon the Muſes ta 


relate thoſe of Alpheſiboeus, becauſe 


we cannot all do all things ; non 
It - ſeems 
therefore to be a proyerbial expreſ- 
ſion, of our not being able to do 
every thing of, ourſelves, without 
the aſſiſtance of a Deity. It is a- 
— by general eonſent, that, by 
hanging his pipe on @ pine, is meant 
that he will relinquiſh, his art. But 
then, why ſhould he for ever give 
over ſinging, if he cannot equal his 
friend Codrus, whom he allows to 
be ſecond to Apollo ? La Cerda in- 
20 terprets 
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THys. Paſtores hedera creſcentem ornate poe- 


23 


NOTES. 


terprets /i non paſſumus omnes to mean, 
if I cannot aſpire to the dignity of ſo 
great a verſe : but then why does he 
ſay omnes, when he means only him- 
ſelf? Ruaeus paſſes it over without 
any remark ; and only renders it % 
non omnes poſſumus id aſſequi : that is, 
if we cannot all obtain it : but who 
are theſe all ? Marolles tranſlates it 
cou ſi tous tant que nous ſommes, 
s ne pouvons y parvenir.“ Catrou 
underſtands Corydon to mean, if it 
is a favour that the Muſes do not 
grant to any one; cu, {1 C'eſt une 
„ faveur que vous n'accordez a 
„ perſonne :”” but then how does 
omnes ſignify any one * W. L. tran- 
ſlates it, 


« Or if wee cannot all ſo happy 
66s... 


The Earl of Lauderdale, 


But ſince that all men cannot 
reach the bays.” 


Dryden, 
„Or if my wiſhes have preſum'd 
5 6 too high, | 

„ And ftretch'd their bounds be- 
« yond mortality. 


Dr Trapp follows Dryden, in ſup- 
poſing id aſſigui to be underſtood, 
and ſays it means to write as well as 


Codrus ; 


« ..- Or if That 
* We cannot all obtain.” 


I 


believe at laſt we muſt conſider 


non poſſumus omnes, as the ſame pro- 


verbial expreſſion with en omnia 
poſſumus omnes, that is, we cannot 
do every thing without the aſſiſtance 
of a Deity, or by our own ſirength, 
According to this conſtruction the 
ſenſe will be this: O ye Muſes 


"44 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


inſpire me to write ſuch verſe 
as Codrus; or elſe, if, as we 
commonly ſay, we cannot all 4; 
every thing, that is, if you re- 
fuſe your aſſiſtance, and I cannot 
perform this by my own ſtrength, 
I will hang my pipe here on the 
ſacred pine, 4 is, I will never 
attempt to make any more 
verſes.” | 


24. Sacra pendebit fiftula pinu.] 


Tt was a cuſtom amongſt the An- 
cients, when they gave over any 
employment, to devote their in- 
ſtruments, and hang them up in 


ſome. ſacred place. 


To this cuſtom 


Horace alludes, . when he ſays 


&« Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
* Barbiton-hic paries habebit.“ 


Thus alſo Propertius; 


„ Pendebatque vagi paſtoris in ar- 


„ hore votum 


* Garrula ſylveſtri fiſtula ſacra 


„% deo.“ 


The pine was ſacred to Cybele, who 
turned her beloved Atys or Attis into 


that tree; as we rea 


hook of Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 
6 Et 


in the tenth 


"| BUTOLIC. ECL. vn. 
Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 
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Et ſuceincta comas, hirſutaque 
vertice pinus; 

« Grata deum matri. 
“ Cybeleius Attis 

* Exuit hac hominem truncoque 
* induruit illo.“ 


Siquidem 


25. Paſtores hedera, &c.) It is 
the general opinion of the Com- 
mentators, that Thyrſis ſpeaks here 
in contempt of Codrus, whom Co- 
2 had extolled. But I rather 
think, that Virgil intended a com- 
plement to that poet, in theſe lines 
of Thyrſis, as well as in thoſe of 
his Antagoniſt. The complement 
is more direct in the former; and 
more oblique in the latter. Cory- 
don declares his poetry to be next 
to that of Apollo, and invokes the 
Muſes to aſſiſt him in writing after 
the ſame manner. Thyrſis does not 
in the leaſt diſpute the goodneſs of 
his poetry; but calls on the Arca- 
dian ſhepherds, to inſtruct ſome 
young poet to write in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to become the envy of Co- 
drus. Thus, though Thyrſis, in 
oppoſition to his antagoniſt who had 
mentioned Codrus as his friend, 
wiſhes ſome future poet may equal, 
or perhaps exceed him; yet he 
thereby tacitly confeſſes, that he is 
ſuperior to all preſent poets, Hence 
it is plain, that Virgil contrives, 
with great elegance, to make the 
friend and enemy of Codrus concur 
in his praiſe. 

Hedera.] The Ivy was frequent- 
ly uſed by the Ancients in crowning 
poets. Thus Horace; 


«© Me drfarum hederae praemia 
66 frontium - 
« Diis miſcent ſuperis.” 


Thus alſo our Poet himſelf, in the 
eighth Eclogue ; 


© —— Accipe juſſis 

Carmina coepta tuis ; atque hanc 
„ ſine tempora circum 

© Inter victrices hederam tibi ſer- 
pere lauros,” 


The ivy with yellow herries is ſaid 
by Pliny to be the fort uſed in the 
crowns of poets. See the notes on 
ver. 39. of the third Eclogue; and 
ver. 258. of the ſecond Georgick. 
Servius ſays the poets are crowned 
with ivy, as if they were dedicated 
to Bacchus; becauſe the poetical 
fury is like that of the Bacchana- 
lians ; or perhaps becauſe ivy is ever 
green, as good poetry deſerves eter- 
nity, A late witty writer has ſaid, 
that ivy is a juſt emblem of a 
Court-poet ; becauſe it is crecping, 
dirty, and dangling. 

Creſcentem ornate pottam.] Pie- 
rius found naſcentem in the Roman 
and Medicean manuſcripts: but be 
looks upon creſcentem as the genuine 
reading. Heinſius alſo and Burman 
find naſcentem in ſome manuſcripts, 
and creſcentem in others. 

Servius ſeems to — —9 

rowing poet to be ſpoken yr- 
10 of TO La Cerda ods; 
e incertum an ſe an alium quemvis 
5 intelligat.” 


T 3 27. Aut 


- 
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Or if be foal! praiſe n ent Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, baceare frontem 


trary to bis opinion, bind bis 
brow with baccar, 


NOTES. 


27. Aut ſi ultra placitum, &c.] 
Servius interprets ultra placitum, mi- 
mice, irriforie ; ultra quam places 
et mereor ; Guellius ſays, that ultra 
placitum laudare is the ſame with 
that expreſſion of Plutarch, in his 


* \ * * * 8 
| treatiſe Weps TOU E£GQQUT OV ET GVELV A 


rip; AvayuntopeFa ouwe- 
San lia gi wap yruouny Ta Au 
v Sνννiνñ A rupE , αονẽiůu 
(44), h0v cep Wpoonyov 1 TIA, 
TO ETouveiy WAPTCS,  YTOt VOTES» 
La Cerda alſo thinks this paſlage of 
Plutarch mnch to the purpoſe. The 
Philoſopher is ſpeaking of the plea- 
ſure it gives a man to be praiſed by 
others: and of the offence it gives 
to others to hear a man praiſe him- 
ſelf. In the firſt place, ſays he, 
it is a breach of madeſty, for a 
man to praiſe himſelf : becauſe he 
* ought rather to b: out of coun- 
„ tenance, when another praiſes 
* him. Secondly it is unjuſt ; be- 
“ cauſe he. aſſumes to himſelf, 
* what he ought to receive from 


another. In the third place, it 
cc 


8 to ſcem uneaſy and to envy him: 
c 


< grelfe to join, in praiſing him con- 
& trary 10 our opinion, and to teſtify 
% our approbation; and conſe- 
& quently to be guilty of a diſho- 
„ nourable flattery, by praiſing a 


man to his face.“ his praiſing. 


a man contrary to our opinian does in- 

deed ſeem to he the meaning of l- 

tra placitum laudare: but the poet 

ſeems to have had ſome farther de- 
| uo 


- 
» 


obliges us either by our ſilence, 


ſign, in this paſſage ; becaufe he 


ſpeaks of a charm to be made uſe of 
againſt an evil tongue. La Cerda 
refers us to a paſſage in the ſecond 


chapter of the ſeventh book of Pliny, 


where he ſpeaks of a tradition, that 
there were ſome families 'in Africa, 
whoſe praiſes had the power of de- 
ſtroying cattle, withering trees, and 
killing children; * In eadem A- 
4 frica familias quoſdam effaſcinan- 
«© tium, Iſigonus et Nymphodorus 
© tradunt : quarum /audatione in- 
<< tereant probata, areſcant arbores, 
© emoriantur infantes.” That 
learned Commentator adds, that it 
was uſual among the Ancients, 
when they praiſed any one to add 
praefiſcine or praefiſcini, that is fine 
faſeino, thereby declaring, that they 


praiſed ſincerely, without any ill 


intention. He confirms this by a 
quotation from the Setina of T iti- 
nius, where one. ſays, Paula mea, 
amabo, to which another adds, 
„Pol tu ad laudem addito prac, 
& fiſcint, ne puella faſcinetur.” He 
adds another quotation from the 
fifth ſcene of the ſecond act of the 
Rudens of Plautus; where Scepar- 
nio a ſlave, having drawn up 2 
bucket of water out of a well, and 
applauded himſelf for having done 
it with unuſual facility, ; cries out 
praefiſcine, for fear he ſhould hurt 
himſelf, by praiſing his action too 


much ; 


«© Pro Di immortales! in aqua 
* nunquam credidi 3269 
| % Voluptatem 


5 


atem 


Cui credi recte aeque putent.“ 
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Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 
Cor, Setoſi caput hoc apri tibi, Delia, parvus 


295 
' that on evil tongue may not 
bart the future por. 

Cor. 0 Delia, the little 
Mycon ſhall bring you this bead of a briſtled boar, 


NOTES. 


« Voluptatem ineſſe tantam ut 
* hanc traxi lubens! 

«© Nimio minus altus puteus viſu'ſt 
c quam prius, | 

* e foe labore hang extraxi ! 
„ praefiſcine l. 


act of the Aſinaria; 


“ Praeſiſcine hoc nunc dixerim! 


e nemo etiam me accuſavit 
Merito meo, neque me Athenis 
alter eſt hodie quiſquam, 


We may therefore conclude, that 


the ſenſe of the paſſage under con- 


ſideration is this; Thyrſis wiſhes, 
that the riſing poet may break the 
heart of Codrus with envy ; and 
for fear he ſhould beſtow any ſiniſter 
praifes on him, which by their faſ- 
cinating quality might injure him, 
he would have his head crowned 


with baccar,' à plant endued with a 


faculty of reſiſting witchcraft, It 
is certain, that 
very credulous with regard to faſci- 


nation, or witchcraft ; and as the 


ignorant country people are uſually 
moſt addicted to ſuperſtition; Vir- 
gil, with great propriety, puts ſuch 
expreſſions as theſe in the mouths 
of his ſhepherds. 1 
Baccare,] See the note on ver. 
19. of the fourth Eclogue. 
28. Mala lingua.) Our country 


8 + 


of her, 


e Ancients were 


people, even at this day, impute 
many diſorders of themſelves and 
their cattle to an evil tongue; and 
ſuperſtitiouſſy believe that ſome 
croſs old women, by muttering ſome 
faſcinating words, are really the 


| =T ' cauſe of thoſe diſorders, 
Ruaeus alſo refers us to a like paſſage 
in the fourth ſcene of the ſecond- 


It is, I think, univerſally agreed, 
that Corydon has the victory, in 
this firſt part of the contention, 

29. $erof caput, c.] Cory 
don promiſes to Diana the head of a 
boar, and the branches of a ſtag ; 
and if ſhe will make him ſucceſsful 
in hunting; to erect a marble ſtatue 
Thyrſis addreſſes himſelf 
to Priapus; and tells him, that 
though from his poverty he may 
expect only an offering of milk and 
cakes; yet, if he will cauſe his 
flack to increaſe, inſtead of a mar- 
ble ſtatue he will make him a gol - 
den one. | 

La Cerda fays, that Guellius 
proves from Euſtathius, that the 
head of the wild boar, when killed, 
uſed to be offered to Diana, But 
Guellius does not ſay this: he quotes 
Euſtathius, to prove, that the head 
of the boar uſed to be given to the 
perſon, who had given him the firſt 
wound; and confirms this by the 
ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta.in 
Ovid. His words are theſe; ** Hom. 
*. | 


% "AuPi coves xeÞPann, . dip 
na,: „ 


1 4 


6 ubi 


* 
— — — —ä — — — ———— 
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and tbe branched Lorns of a len- Et ramoſa Mycon vivacis cornua cervi. 


lived flag. 


/ 


NOTES. 


& ubi docet Euſtathius, lege vena- 
„ tionis praemium caput ferae an- 
& tiquitus reddi rite ſolitum pri- 
«© mum ex coetu feram jaculato, 
his verbis; onνασνανα 7. peexps 
«6 * wv Wohexory * lien io] 
© Tepi Ani, Vipes Kurnyery Wpw- 
15 Tu Penorr, toPor, n alxa, bi 
* gov, 1 xtDany, x av axptiov tin 
„r rg (Beans: qui et idem prius 
& paulo docuit, Meleagrum capite 
<« et tergore apri Calydonii amaſiam 
« Atalantam demeruiſſe. Tu au- 
« tem lector, an fabulam illam 
© paſtor hic, an venationis morem 
„ reſpexerit videris,” But what 
La Cerda quotes from the Scholiaſt 
on the Plutus of Ariftophanes is 
full to the purpoſe, He ſays, it was 
the cuſtom of the hunters- to nail 
up part of the u, as the head or 
the foot, againſt a tree in the wood, 
in honour of Diana; "Ego; % rode 
Snpodyrag ru d Wpuv jaipos Ts Toy 
Dnpopivov, xeÞanm, 1 woda wWpoon- 
Aouy π ] ᷓ ᷓᷓ ˖ e tm vines divdpov, tis 
eriv Thu d wp hανe Tis Apre- 
prigos, Thus Niſus, in the ninth 


Aeneid, calls the Moon, or Diana 


herſelf to witneſs, how often he 
has bung up againſt her temple part 
of what he has taken in hunting; 


cc Suſpiciens altam Lunam, ſic voce 
© precatur ; 

v5 Tu dea, tu praeſens noſtro ſue- 
* cure labori, 

* Aftrorum decus, et nemorum La- 
“ tynia cuſtos, 


Si qua tuis unquam pro me pater 
&© Hyrtacus aris 

Dona tulit ; fi qua ipſe meis ve- 
„ natibus auxi, 


* Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad fa fe Mi- 


6 gia fixi. 


| Delia,) Diana or the Moon was 
the daughter of Latona, and god- 
deſs of *bunting, She was called 
Delia, as her brother Apollo was 
alſo called Delius from the iſland 
Delos, which roſe out of the ſea on 
purpoſe to afford a place, for La- 
tona to be delivered of them. 

Paruus Mycon.] Servius 
interprets parvus, vel humilis, vel 
pauper, vel minor aetate; and ſays 
Mycon is either his ſon or his patron, 
Ruaeus takes Mycon to be Cory- 
don's friend, 

& Corydon is repreſented as full 
6& af reſpect for the chaſte goddeſs, 
« whom he invokes. He dares not 
offer her a preſent with his own 
% hands: but borrows thoſe of a 
e young ſhepherd.” CArROu. 

30, Ramoſa.] Thus Pliny, ſpeak- 


ing of the horns of animals, ſays; 
Nec alibi major naturae laſcivia 


6 juſit animalium armis: ſparſit 
„ haec in ramos, ut cervorum.” 


Thus alſo our Poet again, in * 


firſt Aeneid; 


66 Dosen ipſos primum 1 


alta ferentes, 
„ Cornibus arboreis, ſternit.“ 


Vivacis.] Stags are uſually ſaid 


to live to a great age. The Earl of 
Lauderdale 


30 


0 


ita 


aid 


| of 
als 
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Si proprium hoc fuerit, laevi de marmore tota 
Puniceo ſtabis ſuras evincta cothurno. 


Tf this may prove perpetual, 

yeu ſhall be made entirely of 

pol iſbed marble 5 and yuur WA 
* 


Trays. Sinum lactis, et haec te liba, Priape, quo- h be covered with ſea 
: bu 


tannis 


ſkins. 
Tavn. 0 Priqpus, it is 


ſaßßcient for you to expe a jug of milk, 


NOTES, 


Lauderdale erroneouſly tranſlates vi- 
vacis, as yet ſcarce dead. 

1, Si proprium hoc fuerit.] 
& That is, if you ſhall make it as 
« it were my own, and perpetual, 
« 'Thus Aen. I. 76. 


4 Connubio jungam ſtabili, pro- 
* priamque dicabo: | 


« and Aen. III. 85, 


« Da propriam Thymbraee do- 
„num: 


« alſo Aen. VI. 871, 
6 —— Propria haet ſi dona ſuiſſent. 


« But what is that hoc ? That I 
« ſhould make ſuch verſes as Co- 
& drus, ſays Servius ; but errone- 


&« ouſly : for what have Diana, the 


„ boar, and the ſtag, to do with #& 


« poetry? This is a better ſenſe ; 
© as I have ſucceeded in the hunt- 
« ing of this boar and ſtag; fo 
may this ſuccels be perpetual.” 
RuAEus. bz 

Tota.] It was a frequent prac- 
tice, to make only the head and 
neck of a ſtatue of marble. There- 
fore Corydon vows an entire ſtatue 
of marble to Diana, 

2. Puniceo flabis, &c,)] In the 
firſt Aeneid, Virgil repreſents Ve- 


nus in the diſguiſe of a T yrian hun- 


treſs, with purple buſkins on her 
legs; 


« Virginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare 
„ pharetram, 

„ Purpureoque alte ſuras vincife 
cothurno.“ 


Ruaeus ſeems to underſtand, that 
the ſtatue was to be of porphyry, a 
red fort of marble; Catrou thinks 
the ſtatue was to be marble, and 
the buſkins porphyry ; “ Je vous 
<« erigeray une ſtatue de marbre, et 
* 7ordonneray au ſculpteur de luy 
“faire un brodequin de porphyre.“ 

Suras.] The calves of the legs. 

Cothurno.] A ſort of boot made 
uſe of by hunters. | 

33. Sinum.] The finum ſeems 
to have been a large veſſel, with a 
big belly, like what we call a Juggs 
and in the Eaſt parts of England a 
otch, Varro fays it is a large wine- 
veſſel, ſo called ab ſinu, becauſe it 
has a larger belly than the poculuns 
or drinking cup; Vas vinarium 
6 | Ka Sinum ab ſinu, quod 
« Sinum majorem cavationem 
% pocula habebat.” Servius ob- 
ſerves, that the firſt ſyllable of num 
is long, whereas that of ſinus, 2 
boſom, is ſhort, Hence Voſſius is of 
opinion, that it is not thence de- 
rived, as Varro imagined, He ra- 
ther thinks Turnebus in the right, 


who derives it from dives, vor ter, it 
being 
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and rheſe cakes every year. Expectare ſat eſt: cuſtos es pauperis horti. 


NOTES, 


being uſual to change d into . He 


thinks an objection may be made al- 
ſo to this derivation; becauſe this 
ſort of veſſel was not turbinated. 
Hence he is of opinion that it may 
perhaps rather be derived from qu, 
verſo, gyro; becauſe the milk is 
turned about in it. This he ſtrength - 
ens by the authority of S. Iſidore, 
who ſays © Sinum vas, in quo bu- 
« tyrum conficitur.” It is plain, 


that both S. Iſidore and Voſſius take 


ſinum to be what we call a churn, 


But it is plain from Varro, that it 
was a veſſel made uſe of for wine 
as well as milk: beſides it does not 

pear to me, that the art of churn- 
ing milk to make butter is ſo ancient. 

Ladis. . . liba.] The inferior 
deities did not uſe to have victims 
offered them; but milk, cakes, and 
fruits. In an Epigram of Catullus, 
Priapus is repreſented ſpeaking of 
theſe offerings, and deſiring alſo to 


have a goat ſacrificed to him, but in 


ſecret; 


& .Florido mihi ponitur picta vere 
corolla 
& Primitu; et tenera virens ſpica 
mollis ariſta: 
« Luteae violae mihi, luteumque 
T papaver, 
« Pallenteſque cucurbitae, et ſuave 
6“ glentia mala, 
& Uva pampinea rubens educata 
„ ſub umbra, 
« Sanguine hanc etiam mihi, ſed 
* tacebitts aram 
& Barbatus linit hirculus, cornipeſ- 
e que capella, 1 


& Pro queis omnia honoribus haec 
s neceſſe Priapo ö 
„ Praeſtare, et domini hortulum, 
vineamque tueri.“ 


„ Libum was a kind of cake, 
made of flour, honey, and oil, 
It was fo called, becauſe part of 
it was thrown by the ſacrificers 
into the fire, and offered to the 
& gods: for libare often ſignifies to 
6 facrifice; though it is properly 
«© uſed only for pouring out liquors 
being derived from Au6w, ftills,” 
Ru AEus. | ot; 

. Priape.] This deity was fabled 
to be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, who 


thinks this ſtory aroſe from the ob- 


ſervation, that wine provokes to 


venery; MuJoAoyourw ov 0; War, 


17 4 7 th 7 pO ol 
A, Tov [Tpizroy vie e ALOvuoou 


* AÞpodiras, aig vw; Thy Yaeow 
Tarn tEnyouptvor' Tous, Y&p on- 
Sevras Proms vrt ra N moos vlg 


a Ppodioraxys ndoyas* Ts Ji Pact 


T9 aidoiov THY Bv/Ipwnruy T60); We\eur 
og puIudols Bouhopevous c vou Hein, 
pi H pon yopeuoa tier ds At 
Yours 70 tur Aspi, al 
uTapXov Y Yevioews Twy A ονά 
xa; droporns big d rail Tov alda, 
rux ii Tis d vον rin. The 
ſame author relates alſo à ſtrange 
fable of the Egyptians, concerning 
this deity, which the curious reader 
may find in the fourth book. He 
adds, that Priapus was worſhipped, 
not only in temples, in cities, = 

* allo 


46 


. 
* 
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NOTE ns 3 


alſo in fields and villages ; where 
he is the guardian of vineyards and 
gardens: that he is honoured in all 
the ſacrifices to Bacchus, with great 
mirth and jeſting; Ta; di ring od 
alien rar wü ereuobο ang 
iy reiß lepels, K OM. lar 146 
opening, erußep ih Ta: ae. 
hd &odemeanyres xa} Twy vi 
trs d woos Tov Baoxaivorras Y rin 
x&AGv, r x wap or 
yoiles ty Tt rag THAeTals 00 re 
AronTioxais, ag K rale NAGA 
ardcais oy o Jeec rudi TYpns 
riyos, lere Yihures xa Waidias 
wagt iy Tai; dv This 
deity was repreſented to be of a very 


deformed and moſt obſcene figure, 
with a ſcythe in his hand, to affright 


thieves and- birds,, and ſerved for, 


the ſame purpoſe as our ſcare-crows,. 
He was often cut out of any rough 
block of wood, as Horace deſcribes 
him, in the eighth, Satire of the firſt 
book. This poet adds, that his 
head was —_ with reeds, 49 
terrify the birds; 


« Olim truncus eram ficulnus, in- 
utile lignum; 

« Cum faber incertus, ſcamnum, 
% faceretne Priapum, 

« Maluit eſſe deum. Deus inde 
ego, furum aviumque 

% Maxima formido. .Nam- fures 
& dextra coercet, | 

m 99 9 ruber portectus ab 


66 inguine pala. 


4 Aſt importunas volucres in ver- 
& tice arundo 

© Terret fixay vetatque novis con- 

„ ſidere in hortis.“ 514 
Our Poet repreſents him with a 
ſeythe made of willow, and alludes 
to his boing peculiarly worſhipped 
at Lampſacum, a city on the Hel- 
e _—_ —_ —— Ih 


« Ft caſtos! frown atque avium, 
« cum falce ſalign, 
Helleſpontiaci vet n pri- 


\ 19 ® « | 
66 api,” | T3 + 14 Jwue? 


Propertiu als peaks of his e- 
ing the birds with his ſcythe; th b 


= Pomoſiſque ruber cuſtos ponatur 
© in hortis, 
<< Terreat ut . falee Priapus 
cc aves,” 47 
Martial, in the ſixteenth Epigram 
of the ſixth book, defires Priapus 
not to ſuffer any to enter into his 
garden, but ſuch as are agreeable to 
him ; 


« Tu, qui falce viros terres, et 
gpene cinaedos, -. 

_ < Jugera ſepoſiti pauca tuere loci, 

Sic tua non intrent vetuli Fa 

«© fures; 
„ Sed puer, aut longis pulchra 
* * comis. 
, 4 


In the hy Epigram of the 
fixth book, he introduces Priapus, 
ſpeaking of himſelf, as being made, 

not 


/ 
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but if fruitfulneſs 1 eb Si ſoetura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſto. 


the flock, you ſbal 
fo 5 — f waa of Nereus, 


Cor. Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblae, 
Golatea, more ſweet to me than the thyme of \Hybla, 


NOTES, 


not of any common wood, but of 


cypreſs; becauſe it is incorruptible ; 


« Non ſum de fragili dolatus ulmo, 


« Nec quae ſtat rigida ſupina vena, 
De ligno mihi quolibet columna 
1486 eſt, 
« Sed viva generata de cupreſſo: 
* Quae nec ſaccula centies peracta, 
« Nec. longae cariem timet ſenec- 
© tae, 


But in the fortieth Epigram of the 
eighth book, he treats Priapus with 
more liberty ; : and tells him, if he 
does not keep his wood from being 
ſtolen, he will throw his image into 


the fire. 
Non horti, neque palmitis beati, 


« Sed rari nemoris, Priape, cuſtos, 

« Ex quo natus es, et potes renaſci, 

« Furaces, moneo, manus repellas, 

« Et ſylvam domini focis reſerves. 

« $i defecerit hacc, et ipſe lignum 
66 es. 8 


34. Expectare ſat gſt.] He tells 
Priapus, that he cannot expect a 
better offering from him, than milk 
and cakes; becauſe the garden, 
which he has put under his care, is 
but a poor one. 

35. Marmoreum.] This ſeems to 
be an extravagant boaſt of Thyrſis, 
that he had made a ſtatue of marble 
for this deity: for it does not appear, 
that his images were ever made of 
any thing but wood, in the country. 


g 


gold. 


Here again the victory is univer- 
ſally given to Corydon, who ad- 
dreiles himſelf with due reverence 
to Diana; and ſends his preſents to 
her by the hands of an uncorrupted 
— not preſuming to carry them 

imſelf to ſo chaſte a goddeſs, 
Thyrſis oppoſes the obſcene Priapus, 
to the-pure Diana, and vainly boafts 
of making a ſtatue of that deity, 
not only of marble, but even of 


37. Nerine Galatea. ] þ 2s 
in the third Eclogue, the ſhepherds 
paſs immediately trom the invocation 
of their deities to the mention of 
their loves. Corydon addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Galatea, and with the moſt 
tender expreſſion, and in the fofteſt 
numbers, invites her to come to him 
in the evening. The paſſion of 
Tbyrſis is more violent and rough: 
he uſes ſeveral execrations, and pro- 
teſts, that his expectation of her at 
night, makes the day ſeem longer 
than a whole year. 

Galatea was a ſea-nymph, the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris: 
was beloved by the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus; and her beauty is much 
celebrated by the Poets. Thus the 
Cyclops addreſſes her in the eleventh 
Ldyllium of Theocritus ; 


"AN Ara Tardrua, II vd OrAtorr* 

ar 
Arvxoriga ward wolieivs dr 
riga a, 


/ 
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Candidior Nene hedera for moſior alba : 2 more fair than fans, - more 


— than white wy I 


NOTES. 


Muoxw Yaugoriea, Qagwreew u- 
Sanos dg. | 


Fair maid, and why doſt thou thy 


love deſpiſe ? 

More white than curds, and plea- 
„ ſing to my eyes; 

& More ſoft than lambs, more wan- 
& ton than a ſteer ; 

“ But to the ſenſe, like grapes un- 
„ ripe, ſevere.” - CREECH. 


Thus alſo, in the thirteenth book of 


Ovid's Metamorphoſes ;' 


4 Candidior nivei folio, Galatea, 
„ liguſtri ; | 

« Floridior pratis; longa procerior 
« alno; 

& Splendidior vitro; tenero laſci- 
„ yior haedo 


« Laevior aſſiduo detritis aequore 


6 conchis; 

Solibus hibernjs aeſtiva gratior 
„ umbra; 

* Nobilior pomis; platano con- 
4 ſpectior alta; | 

% Lucidior glacie: matura dulcior 
„uva; 

« Mollior et cygni plumis, et lacte 
«© coacto; 

« Et, ſi non fugias, riguo formo- 
i ſior horto.” 


O Galatea, more than lilly, white ; 


Aore freſh then flrurie meads ; than 


glaſſe more bright; 
Higher then — 3 then kids 
more blithe; 


Smcother then: ſhels whereon the ſurges 


dri wes 


Of ſprings inchac't. 


More wiſht then winters ſun, or ſum- 
mers air 3 

Mere fweet then grapes; then apples 
far more rare; 

Clearer then ice; more ſeemly then 
tall planes; 

Softer then tender curds, or downe of 
ſwans ; 

More _ if fixt, then gardens by 
the fall 

SanDYs. 


Ruaeus is of opinion, that Corydon 
here celebrates a Galatea, that was 
his own rural miſtreſs, under 'the 
character of the famous Galatea. 
But I believe the Poet rather intend- 
ed to praiſe the ſea nymph, in imi- 
tation of Theocritus: for we have 
a fragment alſo, in the' ninth Ec- 
logue, where Galatea is ſpoken to 
in the following beautiful manner ; 


* Huc ades, O Galatea : quis eſt 
© nam ludus in undis ? 

& Hic ver purpureum, varios hic 
& flumina circum 

% Fundit humus flores: hic candida 
„ populus antro 

«© Imminet, et lentae texunt um- 
© bracula vites. 

6 Hue ades: infani feriant fine lit- 
4 tora fluctus.“ 


Come, Galatea, c come, the ſeas forſake ; 
What A ler can the tides, with 


eir hoar ſe murmurs make ? 


See, on "the ſhare inhabits purple 


pring 
Where ieren their live- ſiat ditty 
Ing; p 
4 
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ſon's ever the well fed Cum primum paſti repetent pracſepia tauri, 


41 
berds return ta the flallt, come, 
if you bave any regard for your 
C:rydeon, _ ” 

Tur. May I ſeem to you . 
wore bitter than Sardinian berbs, bis, | 


See meads with purling flreams, with 

foto rs the ground, 

The grottoes cool, with ſhady poplars 

crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arhbours 
tent d around. 

Come then, and leave the waves tu- 
multuous roar, | | 
Let the wild ſurges vainly beat the 

nor ves": ,: DRYDEN. 


] See the note on ver. 
112. of the fourth Georgick. 

lac. ] Strabo tells us, that this 
was the ancient name of the city, 
but that it afterwards was called 
Megara, by a colony of Dorians, 
who went to Sicily, under the con- 
duct of Theocles, an Athenian: 
that the ancient names of the other 
cities are forgotten; but that of 
Hybla is remembered, on account 
of the excellence of the Hyblaean 
honey; Tovs d Awpiixs Miyaga, 
* TE Teorrgen xakouptiny, A. 
u od ToAtrs Ouxer 0s T0 d Ths 
Te, dvohα vt dia Thu apernv 
Tov TS ure. La Cerda ob- 
ſerves, that the modern name of 
this town is Avola, gua/i Apola, vel 
Apiola, ab apibus. Hence we may 


obſerve the delicacy of this expreſſion 


of our Poet; ſweeter than the thyme 
of Hybla ; that is, ſweeter than the 
moſt fragrant herb, from iuhich the 
bers extract the moſt delicious honey. 
38. Hedera formaſior alba.) Ivy 


which 


Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 40 
THYR. Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior her- 


NOTES. 


is ſpoken of at large, in the note 
on ver. 39. of the third Eclogue. 
Whatſoever plant the white ivy 
of the Ancients was, it is plain 
from this paſſage, that it was ac- 


counted the moſt beautiful. Virgil 


does not ſeem to have mentioned 


this ſpecies, in any other place: 
for where he uſes the epithet pallens, 
it is moſt probable; that he means 
that ſort with yellow berries, which 
was uſed in the garlands, with 
poets uſed to 'be crowned, 
Of this ſpecies ſarther notice will 
be taken, in the note on ver. 13. 
of the eighth Eclogue, 
39. Cum primum puſti.] This 
deſcription of the evening; by the 
cattle coming home to their ſtalls, 


is entirely paſtoral, 


41, Sardois videar tibi amarior 
herbis.] Dioſcorides ſays expreſsly 
that the poiſonous herb of Sardinia 
is a ſpecies of area x ion, ranuncu- 
lus, or crotofbot. For. in his chap- 
ter, concerning the aręd xo, he 
ſays there is another ſort, which is 
more — and has longer ſtalks, 
and the leaves more divided: it 
grows plentifully in Sardinia, is very 
acrid, and is called wild ſmallage; 
El. d d leger eds xyoudeolepor, 
% Hangponau rig, Hilowas Xu 
Ei Tw Quanav mheadlo iv Tag- 
davia Yevwpevor, def” 0 ON 
xo SH Zyevov a0; In the 
ſixth book, the ſame author has a 

chapter 


Sn 28 Er” dere e ants $=zanoc ra ts ai. ce. 


/BUCOLIC.'ECL. VI. 
Horridior ruſco, projecta vilior alga ; 


303 
more borrid than butcher t-broom, 
more contemptible than rejetied 
ſea-wrack, 


NOTES. 


chapter concerning the Sardinian 
herb, in which he tells us, that the 
herb called Sardonius is like the ra- 
nunculus; that being taken inward- 
ly it deprives a perſon of his un- 
4 and cauſes convulſions, 
with a diſtortion of the mouth, 
which reſembles laughing 5 that 
from this ſhocking effect, a Sar- 
dinian laugh is become a common 
expreſſion ; H & Lagdonos den 
ra area o tides od ca, medio I 


Peu tic, rapaPSopa diaveiag er- 
Oigel, Xa d ο u. err M 
e,, G5 Te Yinuros | Qayragiav 
Tepixauv up ns diet xa 0 
oogdoves Yihus ore evfÞrgues i Ty 
Gio xa He recommends 
as a cure for this diſorder firſt a vo- 
mit, then large draughts of water 
and honey and milk ; frequent em- 
brocations and anointings of the 
body with warm medicines ; bath- 
ing in water and oil, with much 
friction; and ſuch medicines as are 


, 


uſed in- convulſions. The — 
of Dioſcorides ſeems to be the Ra- 
nunculus paluſtris apii folio laevis 


C. B. or Round-leaved water crow- 


foot, the leaves of which are like 


thoſe of ſmallage, and of a ſhining 
green, The flowers are yellow, 
and very ſmall, in proportion to 
the ſze of the plant. The fruit is 
an oblong head, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſmall; naked, ſmooth ſeeds. It 
is common in watery places, and is 
very hot and burning; as indeed 
moſt ſorts of ranunculus, or crows- 


foot are. There is another fort of 
7 which C. Bauhinus 
calls Kanunculus paluſtris, apii folin, 
lanuginoſus, and ſays it dier — 
the other, in being hairy, and 
having the leaves more divided. 
This agrees very well with the de- 
ſcription, which Dioſcorides gives 
of the Sardinian crowfoot, and is 
probably the very herb in queſtion. 
As for the effect of it on the human 
body, I do not remember any ac- 
count of it's having been taken in- 
wardly : but it is well known, that 
moſt ſorts of crowfoot, being ap- 
plied outwardly exulcerate the ſkin, 
and have much the ſame effect with 
bliſters, Hence it is not improba- 
ble, that they might occaſion con- 
vulſions, and diſtortions of the 
countenance, if taken inwardly. 
One ſort of crowfoot, which is com- 
monly known under the name of 
Thora, and Thera Valdenſium is 
abundantly known to be poiſonous. 
The inhabitants of the Alps are 
ſaid to ſqueeze out the juice of it in 
the ſpring, and to keep it in the hoofs 
and horns of bullocks : and to dip 
their weapons in it, by which means 
they are almoſt ſure of killing any 
beaſt that they wound. This is 
confirmed by the noble hiſtorian, 
Thuanus; who, in his relation 
of the cruel perſecution of the 
Vaudois, by the Duke of Savoy, 
at the inſtigation of the Pope, in- 
forms us, that theſe miſerable peo- 
ple, being provoked: by repeated in- 
jurics, took up arms in their own 

defence; 
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If this —— longer i me gi mihi non haec lux toto jam longior anno eſt. 


than a 


NOTES, 


defence; and that in a battle which 
they fought with the Duke's forces, 
they loſt but very few of their own 
men; whereas the enemy loſt a 
great number, very few of the 
wounded eſcaping with their lives. 
This the hiſtorian imputes to their 
cuſtom of poiſoning their weapons 
with the juice of hora; and adds 
that notwithſtanding it was preſent 
death to any animal, yet the fleſh of 
the creature was eaten with impu- 
nity, being only rendered more ten- 
der; Ad exaggerandum rei mira- 
% culum addunt qui eas res ſcrip- 
6 ſere, nullos fere ex iis, qui a 
« Valdenſibus ſauciati ſunt, mor- 
« tem evaſiſſe. Cujus rei cauſſam 
„ indaganti practer miraculum, 
& quod ſemper obtendi minime fe- 
% rendum eſt, mihi a fide dignis 
„ narratum eſt, apud Convallenſeis 
« in uſu eſſe, ut gladiorum acies, 
« ſpicula, venabula, ſagittas, glan- 
des plumbeas, ac caetera miſſilia 
&« Forae vulgo apud eos dictae ſeu 
« potius Phthorae ſucco, quae illis 
6 locis frequens naſcitur et vulgari 
« toxici nomine appellatur, infici- 
« ant, quod praeſentiſſimum vene- 
«© num efle ſciunt medici. Ejus ct 
« Jonge alium in re diſpari uſum in- 
« ter Alpinos, quem minime reti- 
« cendum putavi, mirabitur lector. 
4 Gallinas ac pullos et hujuſmodi 
% yolucreis, quarum carnes edules 
4 in diverſoriis apponuntur, cultris 
Seo ſucco illitis ſub alas figunt, 
& quo iti mox emiſlo ſanguine ex- 
&«& animantur, nullo vitio inde con- 
66 tracto; tantum carnes ex eo te- 


© neriores redduntur, et ſtatim hoſ- 
6 pitibus comedendae apponuntur ; 
„quod rerum naturalium veſtiga- 
„ toribus amplius diſcutiendum re- 
„ linquo,” But, to return to our 
Sardinian herb, it ſeems to have the 
epithet bitter in this place, to ex- 
preſs the ſevere effects of it: or it 
may be literally called bitter ; for 
— ſays the crowfoot has that 

taſte. | 
42. NRuſco.] This is a prickly 
plant, which grows in the woods, 
It is called Butchers-broom and 
K nece-holly, See the note on ver. 
41 & of the ſecond Georgick, _ 
rojefta vilior alga.] We have 
ſeveral ſpecics of ſubmarine plants, 
which are commonly called Alga, 
Fucus, or Sea-wrack, But that, 
which the Ancients peculiarly called 
ſo, grew about the iſland of Crete, 
and afforded a purple colour, Ray, 
in his Synopſis Stirpium Britannica- 
rum, ſays, when he was in North- 
umberland, the fiſhermen told him 
of a ſort of ſea-wrack, which grew 
on that coaſt; and was not only 
purple itſelf, but even ſtained the 
fiſhes with the ſame colour, ]. 
Baubinus ſpeaks of a fort of ſca- 
wrack, which was brought him 
from Crete; and he gives it the 
name of Alga tinctoria. The ſub- 
marine plants are frequently torn 
from the rocks by ſtorms, toſſed 
about by the ſea, and at laſt thrown 
upon the ſhoar. Tbe Alga, when 
thus treated, in all probability loſes 
it's colour, and becomes uſeleſs ; 
whence Virgil may well ſpeak of it, 
when 


> 7 AUCOLIC:ECLIVIL 4 - 395 


Ite * paſti, fi, quis pudor, ite juvenci. j 
Con. Me W et + loa mollior herba, 45 * * 855 and and 


| if . „ e 


„„ „ „„ "— « * 


when caſt away in that manner, as 
a very contemptible youy project 
vithor alga, Fol 

43. Lux.] Light is here uſed 
for day. 

44. Tte domum, &c.] Thyrſis 
ſeems to ſpeak to the cattle to go 
home, as if he was out of all tem- 
per and patience. Indeed this whole 
tetraſtich has ſuch an air of rough- 
neſs, that it is no wonder to find 
the Commentators give the prefe- 
rence to the tender and delicate ex- 
preſſions of Corydon. 

45. Muſeeſi 72 Sc.] Cory 
don now celebrates the benefit of 


coolneſs and ſhade to the cattle, 


which are abroad in the heat of 
ſummer ; Thyrſis extols the con- 
venience of warmth and a good fire 
within doors, in winter. 

Muſcoſi.] This epithet is very 
expreſfive of coolneſs: becauſe moſs 
will ſeldom grow. where there is any 
conſiderable degree of heat. It grows 
moſt eaſily on banks, that face the 
North ; and it may be generally ob- 
ſerved,. that the fide of a tree, 
which is expoſed to the North, is 
more covered with moſs, than that 
which receives the Southern ſun, 
Thus it may be concluded, that a 
moſſy fountain is cool at the ſame 


| time, 


Semno mollior horba.] Ruaeus in- 
terprets this ſoft, and inviting to 
ſeep. In this he is followed by 
Catrou, who — — it, „Ga- 
ons fi propres à nous faire goiter 


x. 


* 
< un babe lbb - 


es lege, ye well ſad beifers, 


»4 2 3 0 3 735 . / w Li Lo 


1 ba + 
Wan J g 
2 *& flew 1s 9 
« Ye moſy Grings,/ egg ay | 
, 66 de. 12 
' 1 1 
But Marolles tranſlates it = 
Fontaines qui coulez ſur la mou 
*  tapis-d'herbe-plus down que le 
cc mall ag does alſo our old E 
gliſh Tranſlator, W. I. 


OQF; 4 


« Yee. moſly fountaines and 
© hearks which bed > 
6. Softer than ſleepe 


and the Earl of Lauderdale; 


«© Ye moſly fountains, graſs more 
SY oft than ſleep ©" 1 


and Dr Trapp ; 


© Ye moſly founts, and graſs more 
« ſoft than flee,” 


& Some, ſays this learned gentle- 
«© man, interpret mollior by mollis; 
© and — by ad ſemnum [invi- 
„ tandum]. That is very harſh, 
« And Theocritus uſes this very 
&« expreſſion  Unvov Laage: 

& which can bear no conſtruction 
gut theliteral : Beſides other au- 
% thorities, which de La Cerda pro- 
% duces, Graſs ſofter than ſlem 
* may indeed found ftrangely to a 
% mere Engliſh reader: but the 


* Ancients were our maſters; and 
U « were 


and the green 


. 
to on t 
2257 Here is a bearth, 

nl fat torcher bere is always a good ; 


1 


86 e at leaſt 29 good judges of 
1 1 as we are. 
* 


— Theocritus, to 
which Dr Trapp alludes, is in the 
fifth Idyllium ; 


"Hl e dee n 8 des i 


a none, 


Ab Ne, Jr fa çS 
which is thus tranſlated by Creech ; 


« No, rather go with me, and ey ry 


46 ſtep 
<6 Shall tread on lambs-ſkins wool, 


* more ſoft than ſleep.” 


The ſame expreſſion is repeated in the 
Evpanourias 3 


Herpigio Be ram. dvio - 
7 180 x. | 


* See e purple | tap 'iry, ſofter far than 
« ſleep.” CREECH, 


Sefer than ſleep does not ſeem to me 
a more harſh figure, than downy ſleep, 
which is uſed frequently by our mo- 
dern Poets, 

46. Wiridis . « . . arbutus, ] The 
arbute, or ſlrawberry- tree is an 
ever · green tree of low ſtature, com- 
mon in the woods of Italy. Bello- 
nius ſays it grows to a very great 
bigneſs on the mountain Athos, See 
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lem, _—_ Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
ke "ith thin 2 7 itium pecori defendite : jam venit aeſtas 
- Torrida: — laeto turgent in palmite gemmae, 

ic focus, et taedae pingues: hie plurimus 


. 


che note on ver. 148. of the firſt 
Gogh, and yer, 300, of the 


« Solſtitium.] It ſignifies. only 


what we call the ſummer © tice, See 
the note on ver, 100, of the firſt 


Georgick. 


Far defendite.] Thus Horace; 
& Velox amoenum hope Lucretilem 


* Mutat Lycaeo Faunus, et i 
„% Defendit aeftatem capellis 


«U que meis, pluvioſque ventos,” 


At 2 torrida;) Thus we rea 
igneam aeftatem, in the verſes juſt 


quotes from Horace, 

48. Laeto . . + . palmite.] 
is the branch of the vine, 
note on lagtas rate, ver. 1, 
firſt Georgick; 


Palme 
See the 
of the 


CGemmac.] The Gemmat, Ocul, 


the young ſhoots of trees wand 
They diſcover themſelves 


or Buds, are the firſt appearance of 


{hrubs, 


firſt in 


ſummer, being like ſcales cloſely in- 
folding each other, In this ftate 
they remain during the winter, and 
in the following ſpring unfold them- 


ſelves, and produce the new 


ſhoots, 


This is therefore ſpoken of the 
ſpring ſeaſon, when the buds of the 
vine ſwell, and prepare to unfold 


— 


49. Hic focus, r.] This is not 
very unlike a paſſage, in the ninth 


Idyllium of Theoeritus z: 


ys 


— 


Ot» wo 


Con. Starit et juniperi, et caſtaneae hirſutae: 
NOTES: 


\ « 4 2 2 \ 
"Ev Tvgi * Io X Fes, i ** 
ay xerpaiveles* x d roi o 
Tce dear 
Xiiualoc, 1 5 nagen, GVA 

Tagorlog, b 
Facus is the hearth; or place which 
contains the fire. t 
Tuaecdae ate branches of firt, pine, 
or other unctuous wood, that is 
eaſily inflamed. '# q 

50. Afidua poles, c.] This is 
a very proper deſctiption of the 
warmth of a poor cottage; which 
had no chimney, and therefore the 
2 black with ſoot. We 
ve many ſuch in England. 

51. Hie tantim Boreae, c.] 
Boreas is the North-eaft wind. See 


T3 & Hiebe Potyellec 170 is 


, pirtdaiu, 6g 
Or 165 vi ralęot fili 9 fad ręos 


axoyey* 


& And there I value ſiminer's burti- 
<< ing heats 1-0 

& No mote than lovers do their ſa- 

„ ther's threats; : 

« Their mother's kind cottiplain 
ot ſtiend's advice?” 


0 


Yo 


Seiper, et aſſidua poſtes fuligine nigri. 0 od de nen coninial 
Hic tantum Boreae curamus frigora, quantum 4 K. — — auch 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia fluinina ripas. wolves do the number of 


r 
. 82 d rivers the hani 
© Con, are junipers, ani 
nigh deflenrs 


and again; 


— E bj: 701 o 2 g y 
J vodes agi, a 
| raębiſog. a 


« 80 bar! value cold no more, 

aL 2 — 

© Than toothleſs men do nuts; 
« when pulſe is by.“ 


$2. Aut numerum lupus.] Catrou 
is ſingular, in his interpretation 
this paſſage, He takes numerum to 
fignify muſical numbers; Nous 
* nous ſoucions du froid, à peu 
© comme un loup ſe met en peine 
« de muſique.” 8 -- 

La Cerda thinks the ſhepherds 
equal in this part of the contention, 
It muſt be allowed, that Thyrſis an- 
ſwers with propriet „and keeps up 
to the laws of amoebean poetry, 


by a juſt oppoſition of heat to cold: 


but yet there is a peculiar elegance 
and delicaey in the verſes of Cory- 
don, which will probably give him 
the preference, in the opinion of 
met renders;. - 1 K 
53. Stant et juniperi, &c.] The 
ſhepherds now vye with each other 
in deſcribing the prefence and ab- 
ſence of their loves. Corydon de- 
ſcribes every thing withering at the 
abſence of Alexis: Thyrſis repre- 
ſents the whole country reviving at 
the apptoach of Phyllis. 
Caſta- 


2 
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the fruits lie ſeattered every Strata jacent paſſim ſua quaeque ſub arbore poma : 


avbere, each under it's own 


erect all things now ſmile ; Omnia nunc rident: at fi formoſus Alexis 55 


but if the beautiful 
abſent from the 


ou may ſee even the rivers 
7 Tu vx. The field — A 


an i Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina ſicca. 
De, THYR. Aret ager: vitio moriens fitit atris herba; 
Liber pampineas invidit collibus umbras. 


the dying graſs is ſcorched by Phy llidis adventu noſtrae nemus omne virebit : 
——— 2 — — et laeto deſcendet plurimus imbri. 60 


bas envied the ſhade of the wine 
to the bill: ; at the approach of 


my Phyllis, the whole grove will revive ; and Jupiter will deſeend largeh i in a joyful . 


NOTES. 


Caſtaneae hirſutae.) The fruit 
of the Cheſtnut-tree is incloſed in a 
prickly huſk. | 

60, Juppiter et laeto, c.] Thus 
Pope, in his ſecond Paſtoral; 


« And Jove conſented in a ſilent 
„ thow's,” 


This paſſage is an imitation of the 
Bouxoncolor of Theocritus ; where 
Menalcas and Daphnis contend in 
the following manner ; 


M. Laila dap, mails d vou, nails 


ot yanraxlog 
*OuSala miJourw, Y Te vit 
TpiPeray, 
"LY a ade rait inwiaotlav a 6 
av aPipry 
X Toy Ne book modi, X a 
Gerda 
A. "Ev olg, tv9' aiyes didupoloxos, | 
bod pence 
Tue TANpouoiy, | 9 deves, * 
rte, 


EN 6 | Xa-AGs MijAv (aives Tooiv aid 
d dpi IV | | 
Xu Tos (ws Booxuv, Y a Bins 


« regal. 


« M. There paſtures flouriſh, there 
« the dugs do fill, 
&© The lambs are ſuckled, and the 
“ ſhepherds ſmile, - 
«© Where my boy comes; but when 
4 he leaves the place, 


„The ſhepherd; withers o'er the 


« fading graſs. 
% D. There ſheep, there goats 
s bear twins, there lab'ring bees 
66 Do fill their hives, and there riſe 
% prouder trees, 
„Where Milo treads; but when 
< he leayes the place, 
4 The herds-man withers, and the 
6 herd decays,” 
CREECH, 
Pope has 0 this paage, i 
his firſt Paſtoral ; | 
« STR. All- nature mourns, the 
&« ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
e Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd 
e the drooping flow'rs; 
& Tf Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin 
„to ſpring, 
«© The ſkies to brighten, and the 
« birds to ſing. 
« DA R. All nature laughs, the 
„ groves are freſh and fair, 
« The ſun's mild luſtre warms the 
s vital air; | « 1 
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Cor. Populus Alcidae 


hortis, 


gratiſſima, vitis Iaccho: 
Formoſae myrtus Veneri, ſua laurea Phoebo. 
Phyllis amat corylos : illas dum Phyllis amabit, 
Nec myrtus vincet corylos, nec laurea Phoebi. 
Tuvn. Fraxinus in ſylvis pulcherrima, 


309 

Con, The poplar is moſf# 
pleaſing to Alcides, the wine to 
Bacchus, the myrtle to beauti- 
ful Venus, bis own bay to 
* Phyllis loves bazles : 
g » as long as Phyllis fball love 
pinus in , neither : —— 
65 re 


Tu vs. The 4ſb is moſt beautiful in wv00ds, the pine in gardens, 
NOTES. 


6& If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild 
« the ſhore, x... 
& And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems. to 
& charm no more.” | 


La Cerda thinks the two ſhepherds 
equal in this place: Catrou ſeems to 
ive the preference to Corydon. 
th tetraſtichs are certainly very 
good; but the variety of figures 
and epithets ſeem to declare in fa- 
your of Thyrſis. Beſides there is 
ſomething more pleaſing in the re- 
preſentation % = 9 auger 
at the approac hyllis, 0 
the ae an at the abſence of 
61. Populus Alcidac.] Corydon 
now mentions ſome trees, in which 
ſeyeral deities delight : and declares, 
that he prefers the hazle to any of 
them; becauſe it is the favourite of 
Phyllis. Thyrſis ' anſwers by an 
apoſtrophe to Lycidas, and telling 
him, that the fineſt trees ſhall yield 
to him, if he will let him have his 
company often. 
Populus Alcidae gratiſſma.] It is 
fabled, that Hercules, who is alſo 


called Alcides, crowned his head 


with the twigs of a white poplar, 


growing on the banks of Acheron, 
when he returned from the infernal 
regions. ebe . 

62, Formoſag myrtus Veneri.] The 


* a# 


myrtle was ſacred to Venus, either 
becauſe it loves the ſea-ſhoar, and 
Venus herſelf ſprang from the ſea : 
or becauſe it is a plant of extraordi- 
nary beauty and ſweetneſs, _ 
65. Pinus in hortis.] Some would 
read pinus in oris; becauſe Plutarch 
has uſed the epithet rad or ma- 
ritime, when ſpeaking of a pine- 
tree. But there are ſeveral forts of 
pine-trees, many of which are ſel- 
dom ſeen, except on mountains. 
The ſort here intended is probably 
the Pinus ſativa, or manured Pine, 
which is commonly cultivated in 
rdens. It is alſo found wild in 
taly, particularly about Ravenna, 
where, as Ray informs us, there is 
a large wood of theſe trees, which 
extends itſelf to the ſea - ſide. But, 
as it is certain, that pine- trees were 
planted by the Romans in their gar- 
dens; there cannot be any occaſion 
to alter the text. * 
Here again the victory is by ge · 
neral conſent adjudged to Corydon. 
There is a peculiar elegance in his 
compliment to Phyllis. The mak- 
ing her favourite tree equal to thoſe, 
which were choſen by Hercules, 
Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo; re- 
preſents her as a goddeſs, and makes 
her in a manner equal to thoſe dei- 
ties. The thought of making the 
fineſt trees yield ta Lycidas condi- 
| U 3 tionally, 
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the poplar-in rivers, the firr on Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis : 


bigh mountains, But, O charm- 


i Linides, © 11 ofien Sacpius at ſi me, Lycida formoſe, reviſas, 
7 — 2 2 ohs — Fraxinus in ſylvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis. 
ſpall yield to you, and the pine MEL. Haec memini, et victum fruſtra contendere 


in the gardens, 
ML. Thus much ] ve- 


Thyrſin. 


- 


member, and that the vanguiſo+ Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. 70 


ed Thryſis contended in wain. 
From that time Cuydon, it is Corygon for me, 


tionally, is a complement, rather to 
Thyrſis himſelf, who aſſumes that 


power, than to Lycidas, whom he 


yainly attempts to extol as highly, 
as Corydon had extolled Phyllis. 

69. Haec memini, &c,) Meli- 
boeus now' reſumes his narration, 
and informs us, that Corydon ob- 
tained the victory. | 
- Memini.] It governs an accuſa- 
tive caſe, 'as well as a genitive, 
Thus we read, in the ninth Eclogue; 
& —— Numeros memini, ſi verba 
Es warns | 


Liaum fruſtra contenders Thyrſin.} 


& The victory is adjudged to Cory- 
«+. don; becauſe Corydon, in the 
6 firſt amoebean, begins with piety 
* tothe gods; Thyrſis with rage 
& againſt his adverſary, In the 
& ſecond, Corydon invokes Diana, 
6 a chaſte goddeſs: Thyrſis an ob- 
6 ſcenedeity Priapus. In the third, 
& Corydon addrefles himſelf to Ga- 
6 Jatea with mildneſs: Thyrſis with 
& dire imprecations. In the reſt; 
1 Corydon's ſubjects are generally 
50 pleaſing: thoſe of Thyrſis the 
4 contrary.” RAR Uvs. 

no. Ex ill Corydan, & c.] Ser- 
vius thinks there is an ellipſis here, 
which 'Corydon, out of ruſticity, 
does not fill up. He ſupplies it with 
Victor, nobilis fupra omnes.' Ruaeus 
thinks thi;- interpretation 'barſh ; 


5 


NOTES. 


and that it may be more ſimply in- 
terpreted thus; From that time 
„ Corydon is looked upon by us, as 
© truly Corydon; that is, truly 
„ worthy of the fame, in which he 
« flouriſhes among all,” Marolles 
tranſlates it Depuis ce temps: la, 
© nous avons touſiours tenu Cory- 
«© don pour le meſme Corydon qu'il 
c eftoit auparavant. Catrou tran- 
fates it “ Des lors Corydon prit 
dans mon eſtime une place, qu'il 
© conſeryera toujours; and fays in 
his note; The tranſlation would 
« perhaps haye appeared more 
& literal, if T had tranfſated' it 
ce thus; Des lors Corydon, fut Com- 
« don pour moy. I choſe to render 
& the thought of the poet, rather 
6 than to copy his text too literally.“ 
The Earl of Lauderdale tranſlate; 
it; 4 | | 

„Hence Corydon I count thes 

happy fwain.”,. 


And Dryden; 

« Since when, 'tis Corydon among 
«the frills; 7 

cc * . , 

eo Me onde owes 

And Dr Trapp 3 oi 

44 . From that time 


„ "Tis Corydon, dis Corydon for 
* . Nn „e 


„ 
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ECLOGA o r AVN 


PHARMACEUTRIA. 


Damon, ALPHEsSIBOEUS, 


P Mufam, Damonis et 


Immemor herbarum quos eſt mlräts Juvenca, 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactae carmine lynces, 
Et mutata "xj requierunt flumina curſus: 


a l foro 


NOTES. 


r. Pg — Sc.] This 
Ecdegne e conſiſts of two parts. In 
the firſt, Damon complains of the 
cruelty of Niſa who has preferred 
Mopſus before him. The ſecond 
contains ſeveral incantations made 
uſe of, to recover the love of Daph- 
nis; and is evidently an imitation 
of the Oxpuaxeurpia of Theocritus. 
The firſt five lines contain an intro- 
duction to the whole poem; which 
prepares us to expect ſomething ex- 
traordinary, and worthy of our at· 


tention. 
3. Lynces.] See the-nots on ves; 
264. of the third Georgick, 
4. Mutata ſuos requierunt, &c.] 
Thus Horace; 


90 i 
r 


The-Grammarieus are divided about 
the conſtruction of the paſſage before 
us. Servius here takes requierunt to 
be a dn active, governing ſues cur 


rar 


L 


ſut, and interprets. F 
daverumt, i — fect 


uſed by Virgil. 


runt. He — this interpreta- 
tion by a like expreſſion in Salluſt, 
6 Paululum requietis militibus ;”” 
and by another in Calyus; 


5 Sol qu perpetuos meminitre- 
66 2 curſus. 


He adds, ty v6 fe back op gel 


eſca, and 
quieſeere 2 Cerda a 
edges that requieſco may be taken 


actively, and to the tion 
from Calvus e from hea 


tius ; 


80 Jupiter Alcmenae _ re- 
" quieverat arctos. 


But he rather thinks it to be a Gre» 
ciſm bo mutata * 2 
10 1 caur ure en 

r 4 A U — 
to Burman, adds another quotation 
from Propertius; 


horn requieſ- 
— 404 
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the ſong 7 Damen and of Al. Damonis Muſam dicemus et Alpheſiboei. 5 


0 fawour bet Rr t Tu mihi, ſeu en 2 * Timayi: 
art - nr pho the ogy pi tle great Ti nab , 9 
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and one from Symmachus; © Qui-_ umphs, one the year before his Con- 
eſco igitur has partes.” But he fühle, for a victory over the Sb 
ſeems however rather to think it is a , taking the ci lo · 
Greek conſtruction Ruacus ſays it m—_ hav anos 
may be either active or neuter : but ther for the conqueſt f the Parthini, 
ho preſers the aBive, and adds a the year after his Canſulſhip, which 
quotation from "Seneca ; ©* Quam is related in the Fafti Capitaliny, 
© tuas laudes populi quicſcant,” 2 obſerves, that the river Tima- 
Dr Trapp 13 doubtful ; „Either vus is in the Venetian territory, 
* 3 * he, requierunt cur- + which Pollio held a conſiderable time 
66 2 requieſcere fecerunt; for Mark Anthony in oppoſition to 
(kg 5 e y other autho- Auguſtus, performing alſo many 

7 ties. Or FHuntina mutata [quoad] great actions about Altinum, and 
66, finds curſus. “ That requieſco may other cities of that region according 
be uſed actively, is indeed ſufi- to Velleius; . Pollio Afinius, cum 
cie proved by the above quo- ſeptem legionibus, diu retenta in 
Sn By But Virgil töfiſtantly uſes # poteſtate Antonii Venetia, mag- 

i as a neuter, in every part of his * nis ſpecioſiſque rebus circa Alti- 
works: and as he is known to be “ num, aliaſque ejus regionis urbes 
ſond of Greciſms; it ſeems more „ editis, &c. Hence he con- 
juſt to ſuppoſe the expreſſion before eludes, that it was at the time of his 
us to be a Greciſm, and inn 1 theſe great actions, that 
to de a verb neuter. irgil dedicated this Eclogue. Ru- 
6. Fu mibi, &.] The Poet now aeus agrees with Scaliger, that Pol- 
makes an elegant and polite r. lio is the perſon: but he differs from 
tion of this Eclogue. him, with regard to the time. He 
The principal difficulty attending obſerves, that it is plain from what 

the explication of this Eclogue is to Velleius has faid,: that theſe great 
1 determine, who the great general actions of Pollio, before his Con: 
and poet js, that Virgil here chooſes ſulſhip, were performed againſt Au- 
for his patron, and at what time it guſtus:? 'wherice-he'infers, that Vir- * 
Was written, | Servins, and moſt of gil had more ſenſe, than to praiſe ht 
Þ the Commentators after him, are of Pollio on any ſuch account. He * 
| opinion, that it is dedicated to Au- therefore rather thinks it was tdedi- $6 

1 guſtus. Joſeph Scaliger, in his eated, when Pollio was returning $6, 
Animadverſions on the Chronicles t6 Rome, from Dalmatia, not in 2 5 
4 

66 


| 
' 
| 
| 


14 of Euſebius, is poſitive, that it was direct journey, but viſiting the 
4 Pollio:” This learned Critick is of — Illyr * and Venetia by 
opinion, that Polli had two tri- the n. Gro, after all 45 : 
| ”_ Ty * 
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Sive orani Illyrici legis aequoris: en exit unquam = whetbey the. art" coafti 


has been faid by * . Ruaeus, 
ſtands up for Auguſtus, 4 Thoſe 
« / interpreters, ſays he, who ac- 
& knowledge-Pollio here, ſupport 
* their opinion by proofs, - They 
& ſay. that this illuſtrious Roman, 
« the year after his Conſulſhip, ac- 
« cording to Dio, marched againſt 
% the Dalmatians, and that Virgil 
4 dedicated this Eclogue to him, 
© when he was returning victorious, 
< They add, that in his return 
« from Dalmatia he might pafs 
along the coaſt of Illyricum, or 
+ travel over the rocks near the 
% Timavus, at his entrance into 
„Italy. Thus far nothing is bet- 
$ ter eſtabliſhed than their con- 
$6. jecture, But they can hardly 
te explain theſe words of the Poet, 
* A te prinsipium, tibi deſinet. Vir- 
gil promiſes the Hero, to whom 
he dedicates this Eclogue, that 
#5: he will end his works with him, 
„as he began with him. It does 
#* not appear, that either the firſt, 
0 or the laſt works of our Poet 
#6 were dedicated to Pollio. Be- 
6 fides, what has been lately in- 
« vented, to apply this paſſage to 
6% Pollio, does not ſeem natural; 
„No body denies, that theſe words 
„ agree perfeftly with Octavian 
„ Cacfar.' The Eclogue of Tity- 
6 rus, which is placed at the be- 
„ ginning of Virgil's works, and 
« the Aeneid, which is the laſt of 
his poems, ate both dedicated to 
Auguſtus. But it is ſaid, that 
Virgil could not ſpeak of Ota» 
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NOTES. 
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along the be 
— Wl thee os — 


f 0 mn 10 0 7? 
<& vian Caefar, as coaſting Wyri-" 
cum, and matching over hone 
„of Timavus, at any other time, 
6 than when the Triumvir was te- 
© turning conqueror from Dalma= 
„ tia, But Octavian did not march 
© againſt the Dalmatians till after 
the publication of Virgil's Bu- 
„ colicks,” For | Caeſar dic not 
„ ſubdue the Dalmatians till the 
year of Rome 719, and the ECG. 
« Jogues were publiſhed in 77. 
* This is the argument of (thoſe 
* who maintain, that the Hero, to 
© whom this Eclogue is dedi 
% was Pollio and not Octavian Cae- 
„ far, But I ſhall endeavour to 
5 ſhew, that Virgil might addreſi 
© this work to Caeſar, and that he 
“ is the conqueror, whoſe glory is 
6 here celebrated. The Timavus 
« is a river of Frioul, which emp- 
© ties itſelf into the Adriatick. It 
« is natural either to croſs this ri? 
6 yer, or to coaſt it, in returni 

* by land from Macedon to Italy. 
«© Caeſar therefore, after the battle 
„ of Philippi, might return to 
4 Rome, either by land or ſea, If 
« he returned by ſea, he might 
$ paſs along the coaſt of Illyricum. 
* Thus Virgil ſays to Octavian, 
« five oram Illyrici legis aequoris. 
If he returned by land, he muſt 
« 'of neceflity paſs over the borders 
„% of the Timavus. Virgil there- 
1 fore, being in doubt, which way 
4 Octavian would come, ſays to 
« him, ſeu | ſuperas jam faxt: 
6 Timavi, -» Thus this poem was 


«© not 


ͤ—4 — — eee ae — —— 


* 


when 
wy 
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52.1 ile dis, mibi cum ligeat tua dicete lau l. 


NOTES. 


i not preſented to Caeſar, after his 

ition to Dalmatia, I 

« /that al his Eclogues were 1 
6. liſhed before that time, It is 


gil com- 


a 


t of Brutus and Caſſius was 
at Rome. Virgil, like 
courtier, celebrates the 
even before his arri- 

, at the time when it 
known exactly which 
would return. Here ſome 
how it can be ſuppoſed, 
i Ecl is prior in timo 
is placed at the 
head. of the editions? For Octa- 
+ After the battle of Philippi, 
« was upon his march toward Rome, 
in December 712, and the diſtri- 
*. butiob of the n lands was 
© nat made til 713. For my part, 
l ſee no difficulty in maintaining, 
that Virgil compoſed ſome of 
« his Eclogues, before that which 
begins with Tityrae tu patulae, 
e Sc. I have elſewhere anſwered 
5 the difficulties on that ſubject. 
3 The general miſtake, that Vir- 
— himſelf under = 

. Tires of the firſt Eclogue, has 


a good 


L. 
Hin 


2 
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1 


40 occaſioned another. It has been 


« imagined, that the Poet did not 
4 know either Rome or Au guſtus, 
& till after the diſtribution of the 
& Mantuan lands, For my part, 
4 as J have diſcovered the father of 
« Virgil, under the perſon of Ti- 
4 tyrus, I am at liberty. I ſee no 
I not to believe, according 


© FF gil” $ life, one 


le- o Tiberius Donatus, that he 


ge to the two ancient authors of Vir- 
in verſe, and the 
5 other in proſe, that the Poet wag 
% known at Rome before the Ec- 
6& logue of Tityrus, and 2 


«© was in the ſervice of Auguſtus, 
« He might therefore dedicate: this 
6 to him, after the battle 
s of Philippi, that is, ſome months 
6. before his * father had his farm, at 
% Andes reſtored, By this ſyſtem, 
« which is not to be found elſe- 
«where, the ancient and modern 
6 inte are reconciled, and a 
«© light is given to the firſt verſes of 
&« this e. Burman treats 
this ſyſtem of Catrou, as a mere 
fiction; and thinks, that nothing is 
more natural, than to ſuppoſe, that 
Pollio was then marching at- the 
head of his army into Dalmatia: 
whence the Poet makes a doubt, 
whether he had yet paſſed the Ti- 
mavus, and got beyond Iſtria, and 
from thence marching along the 
coaſt of Illyricum, had penetrated 
into Dalmatia, Hence the Poet 
foretels the happy event of the war, 
and propheſies, that the day is at 
hand, when he ſhall be enabled to 
celebrate both his great actions, and 
his ſublime poems. This opinion 
of Burman appears to me much the 
moſt probable, and the moſt agree 
able to the hiſtory of thoſe times. 
As for the two triumphs of Pollio, 
mentioned by Scaliger, the firſt is 
related merely on tbe au of 
Servius, who probably means the 
awe Dalmatian war, which all 

agree 
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En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem, 2 
us 
No TE $. 
the Tityrus was ot the ff 


ec to haye been in FE ear after 

pollio' s Conſulſhip, and places it þy 
miſtake, in the year before i it, What 
Velleius Paterculus mentions, was 
acted chiefly about Altipum ; for it 

by poſſeſſing that country, that 
Pelle bine hindered 
were coming out of Macedon, from 
entering into [ Had he pro- 
ceeded into Ilyricum at that time 
and buſied himſelf in the fiege © 
Salonae, as is pretended, he had 
done-very little ſervice to Anthony, 
or diſſervice to Auguſtus, We muſt 
therefore agree with Ruaeus, that 
the time of writing this Eclogue was 
not when Pollio had held the Vene- 
tian territory for Anthony; but that 
if it was dedicated to him, it muſt 
have been at the time of his victories 
over the Dalmatians, and other 
ple in' thoſe parts. Thus far how- 
ever we may differ from Ruaeus, 
that it was not at his return from 
Dalmatia, but when he was upon 
his march into that country. The 
expreſſions which our Poet uſes, of 
longing to celebrate his actions, 
ſeem to relate rather to ng 
out with good omens, at . fle beg 

of a war, than to his — 
crowned with ſucceſs. As for the 
ſyſtem of Catrou, he ſeems to make 
his chief objection againſt Pollio, 
that the words à te principium tibi 
definet, are more applicable to Au- 
— than to Pollio: but it does 
t appear, that Virgil began his 
logues with Auguſtus, ſince that 
_ Critick himſelf contends that 


far's ſoldiers, wbo D 


of our Author, This objes 


bability be ſuppoſed, that it was 
[viral bien. when he was re- 
turning from the battle of Philippi. 
We find in Dio, that Auguſtus 
not croſs the Timayus in his return 
to way A my 14 he 1 Food 
come the 
that 3 Wh by Mc 


Hiſtorian tells us 4 + ef 1 
was ſo ſick in his voyage, that it wag 


reported at Rome, that he was dead 
Kaſcag & 6 4 T3» TraMie d 
a4 ar 7 W005 e xaz 


iu-T4 w ix irie, 
Sava rob Jogav roc in Th bels Tas 
bac. Appian alſo tells us ex- 
prefsly, that Caeſar's greateſt dan 
ger was at Brunduſium; whence it 
rs, that he returned to Rome, 

e neareſt way he could: paſſing 


directly by ſea from Dyrrachium, 
and neither marching through Illy- 


ricum, nor coaſting along the ſhoar. 


of that country: Kairaps A is r 
Puuny imaviovrs N Te yoo0g adde Tun 
page, iy | Bpeyreoic paula kran. 
dovws, xas Prijen LE aT0 

ri N.. Here then was no 
encouragement for Virgil to 


2 


cate his poem, to one, 1 


— — — — 


„ 


* 
eee 


ny 15 ca. ſides,” it is well known, , 
| that ; 25 Tn as the-battle at 'Philippt 
Vas Pet, Auguſtus i and. Anthony 
10 agreement, that' the latter 
ould arch info Aſia, and the 
rme Thould* return directly into 
15 and take the care "of diyiding 
he 4 Th lands among the bez 
po J This Mar ud e quick 


and. Ch imagin 
uguſtu us "would come 5 


e reaſon. to queſtion wher 
2 IRA ; dead. or or HY than whe-/ 


5 way to Rome, and not think 
| of failing il round the Ilyrian coaſt, 


fc 


uch leſs of paſſing b. 0 throuph 
he whole length of that 'barbarvus 
country, and entering Italy by Ve- 
petia, which he muſt. 42. if he 
troſled the Timavus; - and' (5 come 
uite round the whole Adfiatick. 
eſe things being conſidered, with 
me others, which; will be men- 
tioned in the following notes, we 
ſhall: make no difficulty to affirm, 
that, the perſon to whom this Ec. 
bays. is addreſſed, Was Pollio, an id 
it was, hes. he was at the 
of his army, marching into Tl; 
Iyricum, at the latter end of the 
IE | 0544, or beginning of 715, 
Marcius Cenſorinus, and 
8 8 Ca abs ere Conſuls; 
or in this year we find, accordin 
9 5 Dio, that Pollio | juelled an in- 
ſurrection of the Part 5 A pdople 


ordering on Dalmatis: T3 n 
vella, A 43 Aobube TE fe 


* Tas Eating ö ad. 1525 
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returning home by land 
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iber, 5 Py "Exzypios Tois Hard. 


1 ximmois" % abr oni la- 


Xa Haug 
Sen magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Ti 7 
mavi,] Strabo ſays, that in the very 
inmoſt part of the Adriatick ſea, 
Timavum is a remarkable temple, 
which has a port, an elegant grove, 
and ſeven ſprings of ſweet water, 
which forming, à broad and deep 
river, run preſently into the ſea : 


5 rg & Tg pax ve Adpiou, xa 
rob v Bropndous toll of 1 parijensy 


A Tue you* df vag xu, Xa 
— Arperbe, xa nya C wora- 

pxiov ddalos £9905 vis Thy Starks 
berimloyros, TAQXTEH N [ads Wo- 


raſaß. Our Poet, in the firſt Ae- 
neid, deſcribes the Timavus, as 
ruſhing down from a mountain with 
great violence, through nine mouths; 


Antenor  potuit, mediis elapſus 
„ Achivis, 

5 IMlyricos penetrare ſinus, atque in- 
( tima tutus 

„% Regna Liburnorum, et fontem 
0 ſuperare Timavi; 


« Unde per ora novem, vaſto cum 


é murmure montis, 
e mare proruptum, et rn 


106 — arva — 


The bene nevi, in the paſſage 
under conſideration, and the 
Timavi, in the firſt Aeneid, th 
relate to the mountains in which 
that river riſes, which thoſe were to 
ſut mount, who went out of _ 
into Myricum, 

7. Sive 


— 
. 1 
an _ — 'Y St < . nn i. th. IA a — 5x * 


proof, that Po 


of Horace, ad 


* 


Buco. I __ 


A — 5 tibi deſinet: aocipe juſſis 


7. Swe gramAdllyrit * .Gequs- 


ris.] Illyricum, IIlyris, or Illyria, a 


is that whole country, which lies on 
the Northern ſide of tbe Adriatick, 
oppolite to Italy, It is commonly 
divided into two regions, Liburnia 
on the Eaft, and Dalmatia on the 
Weſt. 

Lago is uſed for keeping near the 
ee ſea, in the ſecond . 


„ Primi lege littoris oram.“ 


yuh is of opinion, that it may 
as well be meant of marching by 
land near the ſhoar. 
En erit unguam.] See the note 
on ver. 68. of the firſt Eclogue. 
10. Sola Sophocleo, 251 So- 


phocles the Athenian was wag 
the prince of Tragick poe 


is faid to have been the aps ag who 


introduced the cothurnus or buſkin, 


which was a kind of boot, reaching 


up to the calf of the leg, and having 


thick ſoals of cork, to make the 
actor appear taller than his natural 
ſize, This paſſage is a ftrong 

lio-is the perſon here 


intended. It appears ſufficiently, 


that this great perſon was a writer 


of T ragedies from the following lines 
addreſſed to Pollio; 


e paulum ſeverae Muſa Tra- 
« goediae 


cc Deſit theatris: mox, ubi publicas 


« Res ordinaris, grande munus 
& Cecropia repetes cothurno.“ 


Thoſe, who will have Auguſtus to 


18 ſtrain hard to make him 


a poet and a writer of | tragedies 
But, the only authority they are abls 


to, nod uce, ” that of © 
who. mentions. his writing; a 
called. Ajax. But — — 
ſeems to think the Emperor was but 


a, forry, poet; and ſays exproſy 
that though he began his Ajax — 


much ſpirit, yet Dune 11 — — 
flag in ſuch a manner, as 
on, that he deſtroyed his ply: 
« Poeticam ſummatim attigit. 
liber reſtat ſcriptys 2 — b. 


4 metris verſibus, cu 


«© mentum et — ws e Sicilia. 


« tat alter aeque modicus ——.— 


% matum, quae ere tempore bal: 


nei meditabatur. Nam tragoe- 


% diam magna impetu exorſus, non 
4 ſuccedente ſtylo, abolevit : quae- 


s rentibuſque amicis quidnam Ajax 
« apgeret, reſpondit, Ajacem ſuum 
in ſpongiam incubuiſſe. It is 
hardly probable, that Auguſtus had 
begun this tragedy before the battle 
of Philippi: for he was too young 
for ſuch an attempt, when Julius 


Caeſar was murdered ; and from 


that time to the battle of Philippi, 
he does not ſeem to have been 
leiſure to make verſes. Some wi 
have tua carmina to mean, not the 


verſes of Auguſtus, but the verſes 


written in his praiſe; which is a yery 


forced interpretation, 


11. A te principium tibi de ner. 
This is the expreſſion, which is 
thought to be a full proof, that the 

patron of this Le is Auguſtus, 

Ir he Tityrus, the CEO. 

lebrates 


auge the werſet ma 
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rr Carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc fine tempora cireurh 
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lebrates Auguſtus, and the Aeneid, 
the laſt of our poet's works, is alſo 
written in honour of him. Catrou; 
v under a neceſſity of not allowing 
the Tityrus to be the firſt Eclogue, 
| becauſe it could not be written be- 
fore the diviſion of the lands; and 
tly, if that was the firſt, 
the Pharmaceuttia could not poſſi- 
bly be dedicated to . — when 
he was returning from Philippi. He 
therefore ſuppoſes, either that this 
4vas the firſt j or elſe that Virgil al- 
Judes to ſome other poem dedicated 
to Auguſtus, which he did not think 
worthy of being ved. I agree 
with the learned father, that ſome 
of the Eclogues were written be- 
fore' the Tityrus. It is very pro- 


bable, that the Alexis, the Palae- gan 


mon, and the Daphnis were all 
written before it. But it is by no 
means probable, that this, which is 
allowed, by the ral conſent of 
the Commentators, to be the fineſt 
of all the Eclogues, except the Pol- 
Jioz ſhould be the firſt attempt of 
our Poet. As for any othet poem, 
dedicated to Auguſtus, and after- 
wards ſuppreſſed, it is a mere con- 
jecture, without any foundation, and 
ore does not require to be con- 
ſidered. But if it is neceſſary to 
take the expreſſion before us in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, that Virgil really be- 
gan and ended with the ſame pa- 
tron ; it might with more proba- 
bility be aſſerted that it was meant 
only of the Eclogues; and then 
will be the perſon, It is 
certain, that the laſt Eclogue was 


devoted to Gallus; ind we need 


the Silenus was publiſhed before 
the death of Cicero, and ſuppoſe 
thit to be the firſt attempt of out 
Poet ; and we ſhall have-as good a 


proof in behalf of Gallus, as any 


that has beeh produced in favour of 
Auguſtus. trou himſelf thinks 
we ought not to reject the common 
tradition, that the Silenus was read 
in the theatre; and that Cicero 
cried out Magnae ſpes altera Romae. 
Now we may remember, that Gal- 
lus was celebrated with great ele- 
gance in that poem. Therefore, if 
that ſtory be true, the Silenus was 
probably the very firſt of theſe com- 
poſitions ; and conſequently they he- 
and ended with Gallus, Thus 
we ſee, that this argument proves 


either nothing or too much. Our 
old tranſlator 


L. in his note on 
this paſſage, explains it thus; 1 
c began this kind of Paſtoral verſe, 
« at thy command, and will ceaſe 
© to goe on in this Kinde likewiſe, 
* any farther, when it ſhall pleaſe 
& thee to command,” This in- 


terpretation might be admitted ; but 
in truth, this expreſſion of beginning 


with any one and ending with him, 
was no more than a high comple- 
ment amongſt the Ancients. In the 


ninth Iliad, Neſtor prefaces a ſpeech 


to Agamemnon in the following 
manner; O moſt auguſt Atrides, 
« O king of men, Agamemnon ! 
& In thee will J end, in thee will I 
« begin; becauſe thou art king 
over many people, and Jupiter 
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cc has given thee a ſceptre and laws 


66 to provide for them: 


Arad idle, dit anf, A- 8 
Nαν, 
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But the famous old orator, having 
made this ceremonious preface, does 
not think himſelf obliged literally to 
end with the praiſes of Agamemnon 
as he had begun; for he cloſes his 
ſpeech, with telling him he had in- 
jured Achilles, and Pg him 
to make reſtitution 3 | 
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« When from Pelides*- tent you 
„ forc'd the maid, 
6« T firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt 
6 diſſuade ir 15 
« But bold of ſoul, w headlong 
< fury 0rd, * 
& You wrong'd 'the man, by teri 
and gods admir'd: 
No ſeek ſome means his fatal 
wrath to end, 
With pray'rs to move him, or 
« with gifts to dend. * Porr. 


This is ending with Achilles, ts 
ther than with Agamemnon. This 
we are not to underſtand the 'paſ- 
ſage before us literally ; or to ima» 
gine that the Poet meant, in ſtriQ- 
neſs of ſpeech, either that he bad 
begun his poems with Pollio, or that 
he would end them with him. 
Accipe 121 27 Sc.] Thus i in the 
ſixth gue; „Non injuſſa 
6 cano.” ” This paſſage ads 
ſtrongly for Pollio. If Auguſtus 
was the perſon intended, Virgil 
muſt have received his commands to 
write this Eclogue, before 'he 
into Macedon againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius. But it does not appear that 
Virgil was admitted to the. friend- 
ſhip of Auguſtus, till after the diſ- 
tribution of the lands. For even 
then, we find in the ninth Eclogue, 
that the Poet implores the protec- 
tion of Varus; which he would 
have had no occaſion to have done, 
if he himſelf had been in the favour 
of Auguſtus, as the writers of his 
life would have us believe. 

13. Victrics: 
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Scarce bad the cold 
night retired from the beawens 
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the dow on the fande, Cum ros in tenera pecori 7 herba eſt : 15 
graſs is moſt agreeable to the Incumbens tereti Damon 
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＋Frigida vix caelo noctis deceſſerat umbhra, 


ic coepit olivae. 


cattle 1 Damon leaning ogainff DAM. Naſcere, praeque diem veniens age, Luci- 


8 round olive-tree thus began. 
Dan. Ariſe, 0 Lacife, ter, 


and preceding bring on the day; 


13. Viftrices . . . lauros.] Crowns 
of bay were worn by conquerors in 
their triumphs, Hence Ruacus con- 
cludes, .that this expreſſion relates to 
the triumph, which Pollio obtained 
for his victory over the Dalmatians, 
But it ſeems more probable, as has 
been already obſerved, that it is 3 
pottical prediction of his victory, 
which happencd to be verified, 
Hlederam tibi ſerpere.] The pot-+ 
tical ivy is that ſort with golden ber- 
Ties, or Hedera baccis aureis. There 
is 4 very great poëtical delicacy in 
this verſe. The ivy is well known 
to be an humble, creeping plant. 
"Therefore, when he intreats his pa- 
tron to permit this ivy to creep 
among his victorious bays ; he deſires 
him to condeſcend to accept of theſe 
verſes in the midſt of his victories. 
14. Frigida vix caelo, c.] The 
Poet now begins the ſubject of his 
Eclogue, and repreſents the deſpair- 
ing lover Damon, as having ſat up 
all night, and beginning his com- 
plaints with the firſt appearance of 
the morning. 
16. Incumbens tereti olivae.] Some 
imagine the Poet to mean, that Da- 
mon is leaning on a ſtick made of 
the olive-tree; but this image is 
very low: ſurely he deſcribes him 
leaning againſt the tree itſelf. An 


thing round, as a pillar, or the 
body of a tree, is called teres. La 
Cerda obſerves a great beauty in 
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y « Ne jugis ſummae ſurgebat 
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tbe variety of plants, with which 
Virgil © diſtinguifhes'* his paſtoral 
ſcenes. In the firſt Eclogue, *Tity- 
rus is repreſented lying at eaſe under 
a beech: in the ſecond, -Corydon 
vents his complaints, not to the 
beeches alone; but to the woods 
and mountains: in the third, Palae- 
mon invites tlie ſhepherds to fit dow 
on the ſoft and verdant grafs. In 
the fifth, Menalcas and Mopſus re- 
tire into a cave, overſhadowed by a 
wild vine: and here Damon poury 
forth his lamentations under the 
ſhade of an olive-tree, (7 th 
17. Naſcere praeque diem, &fc.] 
Damon begins with calling upon the 
dawn to riſe, and bring on the day; 
and opens the ſubject of his com- 
plaint, the infidelity of Niſa. 
dairy] Lucifer is generally 
underſtood to mean the planet Ve- 
nus, when ſhe is ſeen in the morn- 
ing, and is the laſt ſtar that diſap- 
pears, as the day eomes on. The 
poets ſeem to have imagined, that 
it was a ſtar, which, by it's riſing 
denoted the approach of the morn- 
ing. It was ſuppoſed. to be the fas 
vourite ftar of Venus, whence the 
lover invokes it with propriety. Thus 
our Poet, in the ſecond Aeneid. 


„Lucifer Ida, 
DPucebatque diem;” . 


and 
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— Ineigy Manali, is. j Theſe " mention of vocal groves is frequent 
ongſt the Poets. 
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« The cauſe of all hs hate, dear 
_ + Nymphy// I Loy, 11 
One large wide gap ſpreads crak 
„my hairy brew ” 
* F rom ear to ear,” \ Cxnncn, 
—_— is of opinion, that Da- 
this expreſſion, declares to 


Nita, ar berry love for her has made 
| the approach gf Heſ- |, 


lect his perſon. But ſurely 
lly ,inclines a man to te 
— exact in his dreſs. Beſides I 
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do not apprehend, that the bairiieſs 
ol the eye: brow is cauſed by vegli- 
gence. 


Ruaeus agrees Win. La 
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with mt, Incjpe-Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 
ET Mate Sepibus in noſtris 0 te rods mals, | 
1 Kong ö yum thou wo a * le girl, | | *t 

| NOTES. 


Cerda ; though he ſuggeſts another 
etation; that the rd 
deſcribes the bairineſs of his body, 
to denote his ſtrength. It is true, 
that the hairineſs of the body is uſu- 
ally a mark of ſtrength; but then it 
is. not uſual with women to deſpiſe a 
man for: his ſtrength of body. Per- 
haps this is ſpoken ironically, as well 
as O digna conjundta viro ; and Da- 
— may mean, not that he him- 
ſelf is this rough unpoliſhed fellow, 
but his rival: for this whole para 
raph ſeems to be intended to male 
Nita on her choice of Mopſus. The 
Earl of Lauderdale follows the opi- 
nion of La Cerda ; 


* You are well-match'd, and ligt 
the courtin ſwain 


„ Whilt you wit pride my pipe | 
6 2 _ difdain, © 
6s Careleſs, <3 now my looks 


IO 


« buſhy hair, 
* As if the” rw! Farcry not my 


pain. 


Pralixa.] Some read promiſſa, 
2 Pierius ſays, does not diſ- 
: pleaſe him; becauſe it is frequently 
\uſed 
_ finds prolixa in all his ancient ma- 
; Juſcripts, Heinſius, according to 
 Birman,'; contends for - promiſſa, 
which reading he finds in ſeveral 
J. r 5 2 272 


/ 0 
+ af io” =_— SS % 


*<. appea 
* « My —— chin o erſpread win 


by the Latin authors: but he 


37. Sepibus in naſtris, c.] The 
herd now re- calls the time, the 
place, and the manner of his firſt 
falling in love wien ber, when he 
was very young. 

The reader cannot bt A 
the elegant and natutal-paftoral fum- 
plicity of this paragraph. The age 
of the young his 
but juſt able to rtach the boughs of 
the apples - trees, his officiouſneſs in 
helping the girl and her mother to 
gather them, and his falling in love 
with her at the ſane time, are Cit- 
cumſtances ſo well choſen, and ex- 

reſſed ſo naturally, that we may 

ook upon this paſſage, as ons of 
thoſe numerous, eaſy, and delicate 

touches, that diſtinguiſh the 2 

of Virgil. 179101 

This pa 


ſage id ein ien desc the 
following verſes, in the rn 7 


Theocritus. 


Hyde, XY Th . id ay 


| Xa T &T0y 
els wg 4 Tvy Harpt, Slug! dais 
* 75505 4 7 2% i 7. 
buen. BE 2 
mr) anne 10 


« 1 lov'd thee; ; Nynigh, low 
„er ſinc eyau came 


60 the pluck *' flew'rs ; from 
24 thence I date my dame. | 
41. 1% 1 1 


(c My 


af Eng ss A4 Kr 


» ; ;BULCOL le. ESE vm. 


veſter eram, vidi cum, matre legentem: bee day apples. * 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus: 1 
== fraglles poteram à terra contingere ramos. 40 yt was hs 2 bn 

t vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit error! 


Dux ego 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea-tibia, verſus, — 25 — — I — 
done | bow aua I bft in fatal error | Begin, —_— ver N N 
| | N 0 T E S. 
10 © My eye EY then my feeble | thirteenth ; eras thats age ſeems to 
“& heart make the ſhepherd full as pens 48 
I know the minute of the fa- he could eaſily be ſuppoſed to be, 
tal day, when he fell in love. 
« My mother led you, and I Ceperat.] Some manuſeripts have 
& new d the wa way. | acceperat, according to Pierius and 
. CEE. Heinſius, 
| 41, Ut vidi, &c.) The Poet 
38 Aan. 4. Serviys ſays, that adorns this beautiful paſſage with an 
is pronoun be ng omitted, 15 may imitation of a line taken from the 
fiantfy either the ſhepherd's or the ſecond Idyllium of Theoeritus 3. 


| vb mother. La Cerda cantends 
or the former; A in the paſ; 
ſage laſt quoted, the Cyclops repre- 
ſents Galatea coming along with hi; 
mother. Ruaeus is for the latter, 
as is alſo Catrou, and Dr Trapp; 


„ Thee with thy mother in our 
66 meads I faw:” "LY 


It is moſt probable; that it was the 


girl's — becauſe he could have 


no occaſion to ſhew his own mo- 
ther the way about their own 
grounds, 

39. Alter ab undecimo. ] irn 
underſtands it to mean the thir- 
teenth, Id eſt, tertius decimus: 
« alter enim de duobus dicimus.” 
* Scaliger, and La Cerda are 

fame opinion. Ruaeus ſays 


it is the twelfth, the next year to 


| the eleventh ; as alter ab illo does not 


the third after him, but the 


925 


3 


could then juft ah 8 


Xs * ws iam, os 443 wy) 
wes iaÞ9n, 


The Greek Poet alſo thus deſcribes 
the ſudden paſſion of Atalanta far 


Hippomenes, i in his Ain. 


— A?" Ardharra 1 
Nc lh, os iam, ws is gd E 
r ipors. ä 


When youn Hippoerie fonght 
„ the maid's embrace, 

„He took the golden frult, and 
* ran the race | 

Rut when ſhe view'd, how It: 

ns the ſurp rive! | 

<< Her ſoul took 920 and ſparkled 

& kchro' her eyes. 

« How did her akon, how ber 


« futy move 
« How ſaop ſhe 1 into the 
A deepeſt love S. 
254 „ „„ X 3 43. 


568 


m 


oy „ . * .. : 4 0.08 


43- Nun: ""Y We.) Damon ta 
having mentioned the firſt begin- h 
ning of his love, turns. his ſong to 
the cruel temper of the god of that 
paſfon: 

Thus tie Goatherd, in the third 
Jayllium of Theoeritus ; ; 


Ta gyn Avg; Bags; Ihe, Ft 


. 64 ale 4 
agg 90% : hangt, N Te jo Yroups 
#71; | 7 


6 x 1 Ki what Lore is now, a 

; _ © cruel god, 

& A tygrchs bore, and 3 in 
« ina wood.“ CREEK. 


War Tar] The” com- 
met reading is Iſmarus. F ulvius 
Urſinus found aut 2 'In . two 
very ancient manuſcripts. He alſo 
mentions another ancient copy, 
which be. had dut of thè library of 
Peter Bembus, in wbich. it was 
written aut 3 which he takes 
to. * the Heinſius 
ald, accox = _ found 
8 de in ſome copies, and aut 
Marlis in 6thers, Strabo, in his 
bag ſpeaks, of the, Rr. 
tain Tomarus, or I marus, 
longing to Dodona A ande. 
vu T0 1 ae v Ocantputors 1 ny, 
zal 1 ge d Tü bb 4 3 
au eros 22 yk. 4 Merry 79 


Than 171 7 FA ' tht this 


e moun- 


euern s 11 t MRROUNIS 
12 5 e ee Nube Tels quid it Abt, a 
2 * Ae 1 Jong Aut e aut 


oer e 


N r by he bs, 


rig ter ſpoken of by Virgil; thay 
rote aut Tmarus aut ode ; 


ang, that ſome of the tranſcriber 
2155 efore met w ith Iſmarus and 


hodope t Og inac 
rote bu abe is 4 7394 
ers, 5 chit aut Iſmarus 
ould not ff . took 
liberty * "a aut, In 
thoſe copies, which — aut Ma- 
rus, it can hardly 1 e that 
the T is left out hy 17 which 
night happen. very Ne as my 
moſt A ficient jig uſc ws 2 


e, withou netic Yon of 
e words, thus 
e "Thi t the di 


jun ive particle aut Was intend 


to be thrice. repe ated 5 In tl this verſe 


ſeems prsbable, f fröm it's being i in- 
tended D in the * 
of Theocritus ;. 


s * 
Lek 1441 


HA Pedouay, J . k 


< ne | 


il ai vt Cid * 
In like * we 1 in de firſt 
e bet G8 


905 — Atha, aut: eee, at 
rr E. alta Ceraunia.“ Ul F2 4 
e imb goth of Mins . 
Meſvloas, . Minka; Cliniingani, 
=o . have — La 


_ wrt Parlidf Lag. * 


5 id v; ann, 
a I know 


#1} 


In 


2 SS ES SED 879208 2 


7% 


— 4 * 92 
* <P o =: 


L337 


2 * 


Ty 


uc BC. © . a PT: 
Nec generis Att puerum, nec ſungulnadunt. 1357 22 — rate,” N 


Incipe Maenalies mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


ä ine matrem — ne A 
_— id? ran 4 —— e et, . 


1 TY 
. * F 11 #4? ' 


| 32 65 n "OTE" a y - 1 3 
« 1 know what Tos is now: it's in-ſpite of y Nac. deve. 


birth muſt be . af K 
cc on e n ann 219 A. 
% ape. 2 1 e „ te be, 


Sed trahit invitam nova vn: 
Extremi Garamantes.] The G- O udque Cupido, 
ramantes were a ſavage * _ Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meli- 
Aﬀiea, about the tofrid zone ; ſo ora, probate: 435.2 
that they were thought io bre fe * Detector futter. Ni ne 
to the ſouthward, as the earth is ha- | ay 
bitable. Hence they are called ex- — Could 3 1 heuld G 


tremi, as Thule, or Shetland, is 4 new rk fatto LL ſtriving prove 
called ultima. 1 invade. '- 


47. Saevus Amor docuit Gion this; W auen that pers 
Fan the mention of the G20 4 1 ſrwades.. 1 

love, he paſſes to a Hotorious in- Te re the better I approve it eo ' / 
fance bf the crude! ets of that - worſe T { fullow. SAKDYS, + 
paſſion, It taught ; he fays, $360: | 
to murder her own, children: and The Poet 6805 not have . 2 
then he makes 4 veſtion, whether ftronger inſtance of the crueſ effects 
Medea or Cupid i is the more cruel. ef this paſſion, out of all the poeti- 

When 7 With his compatif- eal fable. This unhappy princeſs 
ons the Argonauts, was come 'ta falls in love with a ſtranger, and to 
Colchis, * the olden fleece; Me-. bis intereft ſacrißces her father, 
dea, daughter of the king of way friends, and country: ſhe quits her 
country, Net love with him,” native ſoil, is married to Bim, bears 
ſtructed him How to Corti Him children; und at laſt, being 
Hfffculties, that were in his i moved by jedl6ufy; murders even 
hls of he” obtained the priz th6ſc harmleſvinfants, 'The Perſian 
went with hit! meg! Greece, where Hiſtorians, acebring to Herodotus, 
the had! Ne rb Here relate, that 'ſhe! was curried off 
af 25 ſome Greeks;' ho Went up the ti 
4 ver Phaſis, under ptetthice of trade: 
that the King her fethet ſent a be- 
; Yald imo Oreect, to demand Tatif- 
— 4 Kr refuſed to give 
ſe they had — 


223 b 1 
X as 50. cmd 


vey 


—4 


328: 


wa thou more a cruel mother, 
or be a wicked 2 
& wicked boy, and 

enuel mocbur. Begin with me, J 
my pipe, the naaa ſtrains, 
Now alſo kt the wolf fee 


P. VIRGILIITI MARONIS 
thou alſo wf 8 cruel mother: Commaculare manus : crudelis tu quoque, 4 2nd 


? Hh wa, Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
thou alſo a Improbus ille puer, crudelis 


iat lupus, aurea durae 


from the of bis ewn dc. Mala ferant quercus, narciſſo floreat alnus, 


2 Pinguia corticibus ſudent electra myricaea. 
= 5 Certent et eycnis ululae: fit Tityrus, Orpheus: $ $ 
; opener ferry * ol 4 Orpheus in ſylvis ; inter delphinas Arion. 
ron SIE fant ee wy in the woods, and Arien nn, 
N 5 0 Th S. 13 | 
50. _ . wig e — dity. 4 this. match. of Niſa with 


Burman thinks, that 
mother of Cupid, is meant in this 
place: but ſure 
than Medea. he ſhepherd accuſes 
Cupid, the god of — of cruelty, 
for having insited a mother to de- 
ſtroy her own children : he ſays this 
was cruelty in the mother; and then 
makes 2 queſtion, whether this was 
greater wickedneſs in * Cupid, or 
greater'cruelty in the Mother ; ; .and 
cone}ydes, that the crime was equal; 
Cupid is wicked in baying inſpired 
juch-a paſſion ; ; ang the mother is 
evel, in having put ſuch a wickgd- 
neſs in execution. Catrou looks 
upon theſe lines, as a mere playing 
upon words; and thinks Virgil de- 
ſerves our excuſe, becauſe he js not 
often guilty of this fault, But I be- 
lieve the judicious reader will not 
think Virgil ſtands in need of any 
excule. | Theſe, xeperitions beauti- 
fully exppeſs the variety and con- 
— of the ſhepherg's thoug 
who. knows. not where to lay t 
dlame; whether on Cupid or 
dea; and at laſt dan Hat the 


crime is equal in both. 0 
52. Nunc et oven, &c.] 1 he 


ſhephery nc now returns to the pF 


” 
0 . # «> 


Venus, the 
it can be no other. 


Mopſus, and declares that nothin 
can ſeem ſtrange, after this f 


—_—_ — &: T Pap, 
urea, urge, 7 hus 
in his third Paſtoraf ; el. ? 


« Let opening, rale knoges OO 
« Aud quid, amber. ay fon 


er Ty thorn,” 


— * Cycuis, ] The 1 ima- 
gined, that the {wans ſung ſweetly, 


etpecially at the tippe of their death : 


meg it ſeems jo ny been a vulgas 

1 56, Inter 40 nas Lim ] Arion 
according to . 0 
Methymna j Was a Py 4” 
cian, of his tine, the inventor. of 


Dichyrambicks, | gaye them their 
DARE» 294 tau be them at Corinth 
Acc l t ancient hiſtorian 
hea Aron tal, lived s conſiderable 


= is Periander, king of Co: 
ine ad , dene el. t 
L OIGUY 4, & DaVINg 4 
ch, wealth: be was, de 


tu qUogue, mater. 59 
Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, verſus. 


Nunc et oves ultro f 


r 


50 


55 


2 


«obo why 
— vel met mare: Vite ſylvae. .. . 


pe Maenalios mecum, a 


NOTES. 


thoſe people. But he was deceived 


in his good opinion of them: for 
9 2 conſpired to rob him, and 


row him over- board. In vain 
did the ſweet muſician intreat them 
to ſpare his life, and take his mo- 
ney: ** were deaf to his prayers, 
gave bim his choice either 

of Ele bimſelf, or jumping into 
the ſea. He choſe the latter ; and 
then deſired leave to put on his beſt 
ths, and to give chem one tune 

on his harp before be died. This 


fo aſſented to, being willing to 
ear the beſt muſician in the world 
perform before them. When the 
ſong was ended, he leaped into the 
ſea, with all his ornaments, and 
was taken up by a dolphin : which 
they did not perceive, and purſued 
their voyage to Corinth, But the 
dolphin carried Arion ſafe on his 
Ne. to Taęnagus, from which place 
1 by land to 8 
related his adventure. Peri- 
ow. e it, ſent him 
to priſon, and igquired for the ag- 
culed mariner. When they were 
brought before the king, and que- 
ſtioned concerning Arion, af. 
22 1 had lefe * at 
arentum, living in great p 
Then Periander TR him w he 
Produced in the vet arg in 
which he bad lea el ines the ſea 
with which they were fo 8 
ed, that they could not deny the 
This ſtory, ſays Herodotus, 


ts related both by the Corinthians | 


157 


5 
\ 
2 


e 
1 at s : 


and. the u and is tink 

confirmed by a brazen ſtatue of a 

man riding on 4. dolphin; which 

he affirms was to b i ſeen i in his tie 
at Taenarus. 

58. Omnia uel mediuen tf. ] 
— at laſt reſolves to take leave 
of Mals Bt and to 5 

dium fiant mare e ſhep- 
herd does not really wiſh haart 
verſal confuſion o* all things: 
meatis, that as he is going, to 155 
Tar of the world, the earth is. no 
ping to nl 

Fwite | That is valete, a word 
uſed in taking leaye, like Xalprre, 
adieu, farewel, Daphnis in like 
manner bids adieu to the wild beafts, 
woods, and waters, in the firſt Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus ; 


N Aub, das, d av dis pd. 


des a, Ehre, 


Xaipe d 6 Panihos d dαrü 59/00 ap- 


vis 0uxtr ay DAG, 


Pixi qs dpvpury 0H d h Xaip 


Ape delca, 
Kai wolapei rod Nuit ade, x 
n dar. 55 


« Ye wolves, ye lions, and 'ye 


„ boars, adieu; N 
«For Daphnis walks no more in 
„woods with you. 


40 Adieu, ſair Arethuſe, fair ſtreams 


that ſwell 
« Thro' Thymbrian plains, ye ſil- 


66 £ yer ſtreams farewel.” 
CREECH,. 


59. Prazceps 


$5 throw 


Hs 2 22 5 


1 now ceaſe 
ſtrain, 


been MAR ON IS 


V Pracceys avril ſpecula de montis tit und x 
F Dotter erttemum hot munus morientis habets: 60 
Deſine Maenalios, jam deſine, tibia, verſus. 

ll Hacc Damon: vos, quae reſponderit Alpheſiboeus, 


Thus Daman : Ye Muſes, relate what Alþbefibeeus anſwered; 


* * 91 | nds 0 - ; No 7 4 8” 5 2 1. 3 
g.” Fg 6 achii; Thus, 25 Nee mora: unk Amor teüg r 
x Ih 2 wen | OG Jentiffinis Pytthas © | 
: "8"Peftora ; Deuealion igne le- 
16 fehr trol; 1 18 — 2 7 „ 0a vatus efar,” + Kon 
4 . . 2255 | 
Thi 7 rar re, Oni Hi af T hy, tht fi ad with tat 
a 1 3 397 ; me ford, Ls 1. 
fl of 7 my Abt” a ' watry: virgin | 
4 bo Jerkin's +4 mM FEM? WT OL TS 
She fred and 22 0 Jeu that loot 
From yon 4 5 1 in van ! * 
Lek * often Fly hence, and  Jeck the Ji Leucatliin 
& To näre his Ned , Exeecu, | in. 


wy is thougit that Virgil here al- 
ludes 10 the famous rock in Leuca- 
dia, dh Which thoſe who. leaped 
into the ſea were Gifted"? their love. 
Thus Ovid; in the. Epiſtle from 
_ to Phaon 1 wa 


ic ego cum dals poſuiſſern fle- 
<« tibus artus, 
„ Conſtitit ante "vevſtos Naias 


„ una meos.. 


« Conſtitit, et te Been 


„ ignibus acquis 
Ureris, Ambracias terra pe- 


«© tenda tibi,” 
© Phoebus ab excelfo, tum pa- 
c tet, aſpicit Water OF 
2 ' ARaciim populi, Leucadium- 
: je vocant. 
“ Hinc ſe Deucalion Tyrrhae ſuc- 
. cenſus amore 5 


6c Mit et illacſo cbrrore preſſit 
| 4 Aquas, 


7 p 


Herb Hand, a roth; from whoſe on 
PFendimę jth 


fg 5 Jane | 4 4 rolling 25 | 
105 4 


19 


m fi + ſons ett, and 22 6 


Duaitiſln once with * 7 
i 4 5 es 
In vain be ih, Hott Pyrihi 
| orn'd ; © * 

Fix loben from hynce by Plung d into 
the main, 


ee ſeorifd, an e wh 


4 078 TT Nock 34. 

| 60. Einen Hi "OY en 

ct hubeto.] Tale this laſt gift of 
« dying 75 that is, 

{hall be the la 

vod. He means; 


. ptefent to 
_ Nita' will re- 


jolce àt his death. { 
' 02,” Fat" Damon, r.! The 
Port having recited theſe ances 


my death 


— mw _+ HW HA con 0 Key AAA 09 Rey 


So — 


Cee tn ob EE HOSE 


Treo 


$78 


"EEE IT HS r 


Arr. Effer aquam ct molli einge 


Conjugis ut , magicis 


{anos ; ay rtere {a 
Experiar ſenſus, 


aphnim. 


Carmind ve] cielo A deducere nf Whol, 
— ca — 


/ 
J TY 


NOTES. "= 


decks, that he is un- 
farther by his 
calls u A. the 


of Damon, e 
Able to proceed an 


own "Leg an 


Muſes to relate the anſwer 7 At : 


bee us. 
k —_ n amid, "bal 75 enges. 
Laos en 4 , bon paſſat 
bi ſeventh Ee- 


= ver. 23. of the Ce 


40 Eger aqam, 695 Alphe- 
Rub allumes che perſon of a or 
who is performing a magica 
fick i e, in order to bring her 5 
me, and regain his ue 
rh had loſt. 

"Theſe words of the ſorcereſs are 
addre ed to her afbſtant, 9004 
name we afterwards find to be Ama- 
ryllis, Some of the mmentators 
e re der inſtead of 5 
fer. But La Cerda has ſhewn, th: 
they uſed hot water in their mage 

Therefgre we may u 


0 chat the water was heated i x 
e 


Wk and that the ſorcer 
Amiry 


'be ſorgerels „in The- 
55 ay 17 to py. the cup 


Feria with purple wool; 


C mY 801 10 ZOE Vi 


; Dici te, Pierides : n on Omnia | U G _ v3, 22 
ane ger 41 N 
Verbenaſque adole Pingues, et maſcly fires 


1 hic ni niſi e ae, 
Ducite ab urbe jp 0% mea, cartmin Ind, « net 


855 


am A 2877 


” 
b 23 A*. 


. ran een Poe 4 | 
aura, as 


65. ae See — note on 
ver, 131, of the fourth Georgick. ' 

' Mafcula rhura. ] The Anciehts 
_ the: beſt-fort- of frankiticenſe 
male 

57. Garmifid.T. Theſe verſes ate 
a particular form of words, uſed in 
theſe ſuperſtitious ceremonies. From 
earmen our word charm is derived. 
The verſe or charm/ here intended 
ſeems to be the next line; which is 
often repeated, ag the burthen f 
the ſong. 2 much the ſains wo 
that in Thedcritus ; - - 1757) 


» 


"yt, ut Ty * e vr ae 
ne Aidpe. 
mr. 


69. Carmi vt cath, Ge. 2 


this paragtaph, afe ehiimerats 
various is of theſe ſports 
verſes, or chatms. 


That the rdibog culd be bfg he 
down by mapick, was a 
i ot only of the. 
b rpm, vr heb als The Thel- 
ſalians were thought i be poſſeſſed 
of this art, more than any other 
people, The ſotcereſ, in Theo- 


critus, 


* 


N 
N 
| 
| 
"i 


5 Pol RGIL II MARONIS 
wa Cires changed 


217 Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſei: 


e 


adrivs. 15 
2777 745 7 


175 


BEE 


. g r 4 
(bj chars wel » 


Bring, 


Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur an 
Dycre. ab 1555 domum, mea une, 4 
Daphnim. Tn 
with. Terna,tibi haec primum triplici diverſa ae 
Ee Licia e terque haec altaria circum 
£44 Eftigient duco. Numero Deus impare gaudet. 75 
no digs ay ap. urbe domum, men carmina, ducite 
nim, 


fo v0 br ow Jon Necte — nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores: 


Knit three colours, with three Necte, Amarylli, modo : ct 


— Amaryllis; init them 


Amaryllis : and ſay 
— 12 of . 


At this 22. and 


eneris dic vincula 


n 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea 2 ducite 
Daphnim. 


He | 
Eos 0 my ue e Limus ut hic dypeſit, et bac ut cera liqueſcit 8 


81 this wax ms, 


fg 23 -» «1 TY E 


— | ant ol 
4 frequently calc on * moon 
to toll her whence e 


ve fn, 2 * Arn wires 
Thais. «ow cd: 
4 1 17157 : f 
Pierius ſays i itrigrorinins et # eaelo\i in 
GMme ancient manuſcripts, ' - | 


. Circe.] Anenchantreſs, who 


turned the companions of Ulyfles 


into fwine. Sc the tenth book of 


the Odyſley, and the ſeventh book 
the Aeneids. 
8:73: Cantando.] Hence are de- 
rived our words, inchant, and in- 
cantation. 
of 73. N tibi bare, Sc.] She 
in her magical ſuperſtitions, 
making uſe of the number three, 
which was thought Q be ſacred, 
The fſercereſs, in Theoeritus, 
mabes uſe alſo of the number three; 


Ee Tpis drevvhto, % Tpis rad wir 


b na : 


7 5. N umero Deus impare ”" ] 


makes her own,jm 


NOTES. 


The number ur Wag a $666; the 
moſt perfect of all numbers, having 
. 1 to the bediene. middle, 
end. The deity here mentioned 
is probably Hecate, who preſided 
over — rites, and had three 
aces, 
77. Ned tribus nodi ts, Sc.] The 
ſame ſuperſtition is continued. 
80. Limus ut hic, &c.] The 
ſorcereſs proceeds to the famous 
iece of witchcraft, the making of 
images, which are ſaid to conſume 
the perſon for whom they are made, 
as the images themſelves are con- 
ſumed ; and adds ſome other cere- 
monies. 
Here arę phajply two images de- 
ſcribed ; one of mud and the other 
of wax: the former of which would 


neceſſarily grow bard, and the latter 


ſoften,” in the ſame bre. Servius is 
of opinion, that the ſorcereſs here 


of mud ; bc 

that of Daphnis ch he 
may melt with reg ard I to ber, Ik like 
wax; but dow bebaute to the 
e 5.2" eee 


N 


70 
. 4 
. te 


-which ſtood in a 


! BYEOUVI1ET! ECL; VIE. 4 Ef: 
besen fic noſtro Daphnis à mor. 3 Saf be fot 22 


3 


NOTES. 


woman he was now in love with, 
and to all — as the mud har- 
dened in the fire.” Others think 
both the e de Daph- 
27 and not without reaſon; for 
how ſhould the image of the for- 
cereſs be ſuppoſed to make the heart « 
CE Eres 
itſe ut per- 

Mie man bh beſt, to ſuppoſe Vick 
Servius, that the image of mud re- 
preſented the ſorcereſz, and that of 
wax Daphnis: and that as Daphnis 
would melt into love of her, as his 
image diſſolved,” ſo the would grow 
obdurate,' as her image hardened, 
This interpretation ſeems to agree, 
with what ſhe wiſhes preſently after- 
— that he may love her vehe- 
— 1 and =; e may not re- 


46 Talis rer nec ſit mihi 
« cura mederi,” - 


Horace alſo, in one of his Satires, 
ſpeaks of two witches, that made 


two images, one of wool, and the 


other of wax; that the woollen 
one was the biggeſt, and ſeemed to 
lord it over the poor waxen one, 


liant yr 


ready to melt; 5 


« 1 . et effigies erat, altera ce⸗ 


rea; major 


4 Lanea, quae * compeſceret 


© inferiore 


Orte ſupplictier Kabat, ſeryili- 


bus, utque 


Ks Jam peritura modis.” 


The ſorcereſs, in Theocritus,” nie 
wax in the fire, and prays, ha 
Delphis alſo . ment in love 5 


LULL HYy Ih 
N. ner 0, 32 ivd ob- . 
on” 7" _ 
"Ns Taue 19 Gn here 6 Mines vr 
— abr. ibn 4. A 5 


* mw this devoted wax melt oa 
Gs yndian melde in 

Nate warm defe, | Oaxzen. 

f (i) 21201 5 
In later times, chere haue been 
many, who have attempted the lives 
of others, by making repreſentati- 
ons of them in clay or wax, in or- 
der to conſume ſich perſons by ebn- 
ſuming their images. About*the 
beginning of the aſt century, many 
perſons were convicted of this, and 
other ſuch like r and exe- 
cuted accordingly, - King James 
the Firſt, who then ſate upon the 
throne, was a great believer of the 
power of magiek, and-condefeerided 


ſo far, as to de the author of a book 


intituled Dazmonologie, in which 
amongſt other particulars, he ſpeaks 
of theſe images as being frequently 


made at that time; and aſcribes the 


power of them to the devil. To 
<« ſome others at theſe times be 
<< teacheth, how to make pictures 
„of waxe or claye, that by the 
<< roaſting thereof, the perſons that 
“ they beare the name of, may be 


«* continually melted or dried away 
„ by continuall lickeneſſe. 7 a 


—ͤ—ę— ꝗ y Bl ꝛ— ———̃.— — — — — 
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tele — 4 ha Sparge 2 K incende bitumine lauroe, 


1 ＋ * and takt the 
« ſect men or women, b 7 wy 


4 i of the picky! ich likg+ 


« wile is verie po ble to their 


ec maſter to perfarme : for 
„ Mat mint of Monk vr, no 


« yertue in that turpe dog, yet, 


may he not very well, even by 
< the ſame meaſureg;: that his con- 
« jurcd ſlaves melts that waxe at the 
hire, may hee not I ſay, iat theſe 
« ſame times, ſubtily, as a ſpirit, ſo 
„ weaken! and ſaatter the ſpiriti of 
« ſiſe of the patient, as may make 
« him on the one part, for faint- 
5* nelle, to ſweat out the humour 
4. 2 7 _ Hades and en the other 
5 the :not.cqycureencs of 
which cauſes his di- 
n, io, debilitate. his ſto- 
Ck os that this humour radi» 
1 _— eren on 
7 the one pat, Ad 


< ſucke being put 
« thereof, for —— of digeſtiog 
<<, m the other, he at laſt ſhall var 
« niſh away, even as his picture _ 

7e will doe at the, fire? Aud that 
Buviſh and cunnigg workeman, 
$ by, troubling bim, naly at ſome- 
times, makes a proportion, ſo 
is nere betwixt.the working of the 
% ne and the other, that both 
£; ſhall end as it were at one time,” 
Howeyer, notwithſtanding the we 
lonings of this earned Monarch, I 
holieve few-are now-afraid of this, 
or any other power of witchcraft, 
—_ the moſt illiterate of the 


. erte ln Sc.] © The 


vis beet thug, 
e 


161 4 nh Ker, wegn He 
rtends to make a, magical facyir 
15 XL, poo i PIO Re Jaws 
makes uſe of Ch bro hes 


G to. mala, manibulque: pile, bip: 


taria juxta, 5 
« Unam exuta pede. vinclis, 1 


e veſte recincta, 


Teſtatur. e nn. ffs con- 


& ſcia ſati gg 
4 Sidera.“ 
92710 TY 


eu, 

The Se in. 3 
bids her ſpy crumble. the; * 
54 fay 1 ce the n 

elphis s f 

1% af by 
Mp 10 NI nana. EN *. 
T0001 
Otol beinaia' Ta rag ben, be 
rerbracuiñ you 
'H þ 1 ye gg {ur age 5 Thy iricar 

| a rina pal 3. 

Hero! dra Mys Nara, 1a, Ah- 
Oil Nr 9 


5574 31 


8 


YL 2 „* 


22. 


r 2 


8 * 


— 


" by 
. oy 


ass 


22 


4 


RRM 


E SRD 


n- 


riles 


noiſe of the 
theaters, or to the 


21 /BUiCQAIC.L EC TL. VIII. 
Dophoio me aalen wit, ab hae is Daphaide Thy er Dir 


910065 4b 


* 28 v4; 41 bo 3, 8 
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Bring, bring wy Daſhows 


Ducite ab urbe. umu, as: Su, ory NI IEEE 
Daphnim, 
N 0 7 E 8. 


Fragiles incende bitumine laures.] 


The bays were Durnt alſo, in onder 
ta. conſume the iat of the pęrſon, 
on whoſe at theſe magical rites 

were performed: [Thus Theoeritus ; 


Gifu * Aria * 1 ind Ab- 
pi gap 
4. X 4. aird wry ul dar- 


Rani 2 1 n ood a. 


lic alrds. An 


P 5 70k . 6 Cop oops? 


Se . dnjur'd me, he 


« rais'd my lame, 
, And now i 3 bough bay] 


„in id's name. 


6 As this doth blaze, and break 


* I cawaxin fume, 
4 (How ſoon it takes !) let Del- 
8 fphid's : fleſn conſume.” 
,  » CREECH, 


.'Rragilerin' this place does not ſig- 
nify: brittle, but crackling ; tor. the 
bay is known to.crackle remarkably 
in the fire, and Theocritus ſpeaks 
of :itls crackling, in the paſſage juſt 
quoted. Lucretius uſes fragilen, in 
the ſame ſenſe, when he compares 
the rattling ſound of thunder to the 
great canvaſs ſkreens, 
which were extended croſs the 


parchment 5. when blown about. oy 
Pre wa: 1 3&6 


4 


of 


Wen * 41 


"« Dant etiam ſonitum uw "i 
3» ar" mundi, 
« Curbalus ut quondam magnis 4 
& tenta theatris'' +11; 
1 Dat erepitum malos ate haue 
« trabeiſque: br 
46 Interdum perſciſſa furit eue 
0 tibus Euris, 


« Id quoque enim genus in tonitru 
cognoſcere poſſis, 
Aut ubi ſuſpenſam veſtem, Char- 
„ taſve volanteis 
« Verberibus vemi verfant, blan- 
90 guntque n 
ume 
The uſe of — — to 


have been the ame with that of 


brimſtone with us, in the making 
of matches. The twigs of bay 
were di into it, to make them 


kindle more readily. The bay was 


thought to expreſs, by it's crackling 
noiſe; a deteſtation of ſire: Lau- 
ros —— maniſeſto abdicat ig- 
„ nes c „tt deteſta- 
© tione.“ Bln. b. 16. c. ult. 
The ſame author adds, that Pibe- 
rius uſed to crown his head with 


bays, when it thundered; to. pre- 


"a himſelf from danger ; „ 
berium principem, tonante caelo, 
<« coronari ea ſolitum ferunt contra 


„ fulminum metus. 


Lauras. ] It is amos, inthe an- 
cient Oblong man To 


to En 


5479 It 


35 , Tai 
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May ſuth o love 
' 81 4 beifer 


rr. 2 45 ond Pr aquag rivum viridi procumbiCin wrt 
bick groves, foe lies deus on the green ſedge by the fide of a brook, ANA GAL 
Nor#s. wy 
65. Talis amor D. „Ee. ſage; for be repreſents Daphnis as 
She now wiſhes, that his may being already poſſeſſed by that-paſ- 


be urged by the moſt — t love; 
and _ may have no regard fot 
his 
he mi vehemence of this 
flion in a cow is frequently al- 
fuded to by the Poets. La Cerda 
thinks that Virgil ĩmitates the fol- 
lowing verſes of Lucretius ever” 


« At mater virideis faltus _ 
40 peragrans, 2 
« Linquit | humi peditiin been 
„ preſſa biſulcis, 
6s Omnia conviſens oculis ny fi 
e queat uſquam 0 
65 Conſpicere amiſſum ſoetum: com- 


„ pletque querelis 0 
6 Frondiferum nemus. adfiftens ; et 2 


- 6. crebra reviſit 


«Ad ſtabulum, deſiderio 1 


4 juvenci. 


Nec teneras ſalices, atque herbae 


„ rore vigentes, 


« Fluminaque ulla queunt ſummis 


Abentia ripis 
4 Oblectare animum, ſubitamque 
e gavertere curam: 
& Nec vitulorum aliae ſpecies per 
* pabula lacta' 
4 Perivare queunt alo; curaque 
6 Jevire: - | 


« Uſque adeo. quiddam proprium 


notumque requirit,” 
The Earl of Lauderdale PW ws to 


have miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſ- 


* 
29 
- 


Talis amor Daphnim, qualis, cum ſeſſa; juvencum 7 
ay 4 Per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula k 


ſion, with which the: -orceteſs only 
wiſhes he may be inſpired 52> ; 05-7 


„ Dapbnis is ſcix d with ſuch de- 
& firing love 
8. young heifer, that acount 
does rove, 
« To, ſeek the bull” bro ev'ry 
. © *copſe and grove, © 4 
« Near purling ſtreamz, on the, 
green bank lies down 
10 « Loft to herfelf, nat thinks the 
night comes on, 
.< When to th' expecting herd 
e ſhe ſhould return. 
& Such is fond Daphnis love: nor 
Q * ſhall n _— ; 

86 Buell] Tris 2 ain 
of 608. A 2 * } 
87. Propter 125 Ae . 

vs . * 


— Proſtrati in gramine molli 
b — aquae rivum, ſub rams 
60 arbaris n b. 


Pfucumnbit in inlet 80 £ read 
with Heinſius, Pierius found in 
ulua in the Lombard manuſcript ; 
but he ſays in Herba is the more 
uſual reading. Heinſius, according 
to Burman, found in ulva in all his 
manuſcripts except one; and in one 
of them viridi concumbit in uus. 
Burman adds, that it is * - 
herba, 


S 


3B UCOLIC. TCL” FINS 


Perdita, eds We decedere nocti: 
Talis amot teneat, nec fit mihi cura mederi. 


4 


| difireſſed, and cares not to de- 
| part even late at night : | 
foſſeſi bim, and may 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite N no inclination to. cure 


Daphnim. 


Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 


Dapb- 


o Mn. Bring, bring 
0 my 


ns home from the city, 


De perfidious OL. rg 
NO 722 


berbas i in one of Heinſius s manu- 
ſcripts; and in umbra, in a Venice 
edition. I find in herba in the old 
Milan edition of 1481 in foko, and 
that of ge and in the Antwerp 


mien of 1543 in oftavo. 
eading is likew 12 admitted by Cu- 
ug and La Cerda, Ba it is in 


ilua in the following editions, Lyon 
15 17 in fili, Venice 1562 57 5110 
aris 1600 in foljo, ao ue} Gif 
I 2 in e 
alſo, n both 8 5 
H bse „ ee, ſvicius 
To am, and Burman read in ul. 
Belides ulva ſeems a much 
ak proper word in this place, than 
herba : for the cow is repreſented, 
as weary of her purſuit, and lying 
out obſtinately in the fields. To 
have made her reſt on the green 
graſs, would have been rather a 
leaſing i mage; contrary to what is 
ere evidently intended: but it agrees 
very well with the deſign of this de; 
ſcription to ſuppoſe her lying down 
on the coarſe ſedge, in a marſhy 
place, by the fide of a flow rivulet. 
dee ver. — of the third Georgick. 
88. Perdita, nec ſenas, Nr.] 
This entire line, according to Ma: 
erobius, is taken from Vans, The 
whole paſſage of en is 5 to 
run thus; 


“ Ceu canis 8 luſtrans 
* Corty nia w allem,, 


6 Si veteris potuit cervae compren- 

dere luſtra, 

« Szevit. in abſentem, et circum 
„ veſtigia luſtrans, 

c Aethera per nitidum tenues ſec- 
„ tatur odores: 

ec Non amnes illam medii ii, non ar- 
dua tardant. 

& Perdita net ſerae meminit dece- 
6c dere n Bog 


91. Has Fa exuvids, &fc. Irn 


forcereſs cereſs proceeds to a new 
incantation; the burying of the 


cloaths of Daphnis, under the 
threſhold, to make him return to 


her. | 
The beeilt in Theocritus, talks 
of burtiing a fringe, which had 


dropped from the rg? of Del- 
phis ; 


Tour' dr Tas e To ? xpaomedey 
Ghee Ai, | 

Ny) Wy H, N aYpro is Tug) 
Pau, | | 


© This piece 1 dear falle Del 


WT... bid s garment torn, 
« I tear again, and am reſoly'd to 


& burn.” CREECH, 


A little afterwards, ſhe calls upon 
her aſſiſtant, to mix u ſome drugs, 
and to anoint the thr of Del- 
phis with them. | 
Y Tales 


933 


tbe dear 
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ane binſeff :. Pignora cara ſui-: quas munc ego limine im ipſo, 


he ch Oo 2 a Terra, tibi mando: 1 — r 
th te af ring Hr, „ 6. 
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Eerupas \ Tos- ERC werb  Kaxoy 
abpior ol, 
Diclo, 1 95 WIT Ty rl 22 
rab, unopakes | 
Tas. Thy Pp buero d 45. Eri 


0 10 


E Supuy didi. 


* A lizard ſqueez'd, ſhall” 'make a 
a p rfuf bow paar is 

* To-morrow, ſtrong, to tame his 

© +” ſtubborn, ſou). 

% Now take theſe polſons, I'll pro- 
cure thee more, 

be And ſtrew them, at the threſhold 

* © of his door; 

„% That door Where raging T6ve has 

"0K * fd my mind.” -REECH, 


La Cerda declares himſelf « late 
of Turnebus, who tranſlates Score, 
in the laſt paſſage, garments ; which 
he thinks is confirmed by Virgil's 
having uſed exuvias. The Scholiaſt 
Theocritus tells us, that 9pove 
25 calle? by the ene — 2 
ated animals ; by the Cyprians 
fowered garments ; and by. the 22 
tolians, drugs, according to Clitar- 
chus. Oper, in this paſſage of 
Theocritus, is generally interpreted 
drugs, which inderd ſeems the moſt 
natural and obvious: interpretation. 
But if Clitarchus, and the Scholiaſt 
are in the right, that the Theſſalians 
by Yoo ovx meant variegated animals 
1 meal then underſtand it, in this 
place, "of "the ſkirt of the lizard, 
which is known to be Ipotted Va. 


* T2 2 


— 4 Pound this lizard, ſays 
** the;ſorcereſs, I will make a ſtrong 
* potion of it to-morrow : but i in 
ec the mean time take * * 9200 
& theſe ſpo 8 
& ſqueeze 8 chenk v c i Wat” 
Thus there is a wide difference be- 
toren the two incatitations. One 
7 in burning the gartnent, and 
apphing g the ſkin of 2 lizard, or ſome 
the. threſhold”, the other in 
burying® the g t under the 
hrémöld. Le Cerda finds anothet 
if culty, that Virgit's  forcereſs 
forth to propoſe the; burying of t 
garment; Foe hr "threſhold; 
4 5 nd 6thet P 
ſuppoſe "the ax Mention to be tack 
he "threſhold. of the perſon be- 
weed. But all 95 1 vaniſh 
immeinately, underſtand 
ns 0 be the "Ruth of the 
va. 68 68. as is A Jer calls him, 
n ver. 


„ .CrMhugis e fand avert 
229 Fr * mais 
*-Bxpertar {enſus:" 11 1 i i 
{ Ms 097! i (3+ 41 

— is indeed uſed. ſometimes, 
wehere:there is not an actual mar- 
ria: but the true and proper ſenſe 
of the vs ν õ,jgd is or "wife. 
Therefore, if Duphnis was the huſ- 
band ai the AT Ae os threſhols 
45 lus-alſo. $5; ihe 8 

93.. Debent n Ann Dapb. 
nim. Some ſuch word as reducere 15 
thauight to be here mer Dry- 
den tranſlates it, 


. 
1G - 


60 Theſ 


TSA 


SF e 


5 


12 


Dee. En 


Hos be herbas, ger . Fonto mui 
ntur 8 


pcm} lu 22 et ſe conder 4 


erte , ſaga aalmas imis excire 


tque ſatas alio vidi traducere meſſes. 

Dutite ab urbe domum, 

Daphnim. Bring, bring 

Fe ane *. Nyaaue ſluenti, 22 0, 2 
ene eee, ou throw ; 


$14 e 15005 5111 


A0 K | etl Innen t, ry i 
pe Wr baz + 


35. e . Tu hi 

paragrap power of 

the magical herbs and d 

D 
The. - oreamthe: CS Ep iron 
ſpeaks 

Neat; 


tha... f 
> ark 


ab 2 

; ch. 

mA (15, UAE oh 
is country wever was rat 


a Us ; 94) Ha 190% e 7A 8 extraordi 
| | Mon — 2 4rap e true Aen. 


fication of weneng in this place. Seq 
the note on 'viro/aqte Pan! Ay 
rea, Ver. 1 of the king & Georgik 
5 201. v7 Ar. &. Tue 
ſorcereſs, not — ſuaceſs in 
the former incantations, ſeems now 
to proceed 40 her moſt power ful 
piece of witcheraſt, the throwing 
of the afhci of the ſacrifice — — 
% river, with an N —_— 
5 ceremony. elf} 33 
Various fubſtagass lad been al- 
ready burnt. tb aſhes, in this mag 
„ ali. excites the mares; - cal factifice : vervain, frankincenſe, 
„ Ae | mt but I could ee my Del bays, bee. The ſorcereſs therefore 
dids ber aſſiſtant bring. out thef 
44 From th "oy fencing houſe io campounded. aſhes, and throw the 
it, n howe.” Canzcn. into running water: ſhe is to 
L ber back to the river, and to t' 
b % A. eoutitry of 44. tho oyer, her bead, This 
2 


) 
{ 5, 2600/ hb 


a 5 Ja The 
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nd co yer bead! pal. Tranchue capurt jnce : ne reſpexerts, "His ego Dapb- 


back, _ ith 
rempe ophnis 1 Mb nim 


for Aggredier, nihil ille decs, ail xardabes event, wh 
ducite 


werſes Bring, L a7 57 Ducite ab urbe domum, mes carmina, 


oy From the city, O ”. D 


% US a7 J 4 he 1.04 C21; 94 * 82 


Goſs aphnim. 

. 17 the embirs alte, — "corripuittremllis altaris flammis (1 "10x 
of this 6wn %, Hom 5: 

3 an Daumb Pi F 21191 7 
BY wore . * 


ceremony "2a 1 by 


carefully, and. throw: them into the 


the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, *-rives," without aking behind her; 


Servius ſays, — the aſhes were 
thrown in this manner, that the gods 
might receive them, without ſhew- 
ing themſelves, which they did by 
aſe to do; except on acc 

occaſions. Thus, in the fifth 

Dude ** Ino gives her fillet to 


eſerve him from being 
E 3 him as ſoo! 
as he gets d throw it into 


the fea 2ga wha and 16 tr his back; 


oil Wit! 


Alta 4 inn xriuorw "Wires tr 


I. 
4 e Bein i 118 ee 
wirre, 5 
m a deen ar- 74 ard rr 


"gs!" Aer: 57160: 


AANVGLIRAIG HH ND: 307 
thy arms the happy Goon 
4446 ſhall gan, 

66 Return! ow be it a 
3&4: 2106 thee: D na du . en 
«© Obſerve my vx and: with 
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1 7 and to this 
4 — te 
* 240 
Wye, Alemens is di- 


* Tireſtns;/afler the has hunt 
nts;- thut would have de- 
. young Hercules, tos dt 
maids gather up the aſhes 
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£14 ©6 Made, ons wood, qu 
3 And 2 all the aſhes o'er" the 


2 return, i 
66 ſteddy  &F#\+ W- 


pace, 
* Nar lool behind... Cannck: 


„103. Nabil. ile, devs, J. Wy 
eems, by this Apes, to find 
that hitherto there has not appeared 
any ſign of Fb ſaccefs' in her in- 
cantation; and to depend more upon 
this ſcattering of the aſhes, than 
upon any thing that was done boſore. 
105. Aﬀpice : corripuit;&c:] The 
ſorcereſs at '*erves ſome omen 
of ſucceſs : the embers: kindle of 
thei own actordy kndthedog barks; 
wherefore ſhe puts an end to her in- 


cantation. anz „% (3 oi 
u Servius, and others after hith, ſup- 
poſe theſe words not to be ſpoken by 


o ſorcerels; but by om "+ 


Credimus ? an, 
Parcite, ab 
Daphnis. 
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Neſcio quid certe eſt: et Hylax in limine latrat. 
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frign dreams to themſeliges ? Caſſe, reaſty my verſts neo, fix Pap hui is coming from the city, 
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who juſt as ſhe. n the. 3 


aſhes away, obſerves theſe omens, 
which ſhe hopes may be lucky; but 
ſpeaks Oy — them. I rather 
believe they ken by the ſor- 
cereſs bert. rapidity of the 
expreſſion, the broken ſentences, and 


eſpecially the words gui amant, de- 


note the perfon'who was moſt inte 
reſted in this ſacrifice, | | 

Corripuit tremulis altaria, We, "BY 
The ſudden blazing of the fire 

amongſt the embers was accounted a 
lucky omen by the Ancients. . Plu- 

ach relates an accident of this fort, 
when the ladies were offering facri- 
fice, at the time of Catiline's, con- 
ſpi racy: The Veſtal virgins con- 
gratulated Terentia the wife of Ci- 
cero on the omen; and directed her 
to encourage her huſband to proceed, 
in his eare ip as ty ee 


. 107. Hlar in limins latrat.] The 

backing of the dog here is 4. 

chews pergoives ſis maſter coming 
_ 


tog. An — n, G. Thus 
Andria | 


Terence, in his 


Num ille ſomniat * 
6 Ea, quae vigilans voluit ? 7 


11 0g. Parcite, ad ure. 681 
In the Ob Vatican mapu-, 
« ſcript, the words are thus. tranſ⸗ 
60 poſed, jam carmina parcite: but 
4e jam parcite carmina is more ſweet. 
In the Medicean copy, the verb 
e genit is , * the line 


runs thus; 


« Parcite, 155 555 4 i pars 
fit carming, uh rig | 
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l 
herds, idas and Moeris, 
are ele to meet on the 
rad t Mia tua, #4 $iftourte ebn⸗ 
* "the vidtettcs öf Ide ſoldiers 
'tfis neighbouring lands b 
Sh given. The' dax. of Theos 
Critus \ begins much After the fame 
manner: ſome ſhepherds, as they 
are travelling, happen to meet with 
the goatherd Lycidas, with whom, 
they j join company, and entertain 
each other with ſinging. 

251 Servius tells us, that 
Moeris is the perſon who had the 
care of Virgil's farm, procurator ; 
and that one Arrius a Centurion 
had refuſed to admit Virgil into a 
quiet poſſeſſion of his lands, and 
was near killing him, upon which 
the Poet returned to Rome, requir- 
ing his domeſticks in the mean time 
to carry matters as fair with Arrius 
as poſſible. This ſtory is generally 
aſſented to by the Commentators. 
But Catrou finds here a confirma- 
tion of his former ſyſtem, men- 


Without doubt 4 du 17 85 Narr 
be, . Fes Rs a 127 . 
ce * Fs hs 4.44% ar, 


7 7 77 5 Si un- 
. e 5 to, mean _thaj 


Vioeris had I FP Jang. that $4) 
0 ol wil. is migfortu apperied 
Heycę Catrou ipfers, that he mul 


needs be the old father of vil, 
But ſurely they, rather mean ba 
OErIS aments, not that be has 
lived fo many years; but that it i 
a wonder he ſhould be alive, in the 
midſt of ſuch violence and outrage. 

Neftrt . . . . . agelli.] This ex- 
preſſion of our farm is thought by 
Catrou, to be a confirmation, that 
Moeris is the father of Virgil; 
„ Would a farmer, (ſays he) 32 
*© mercenary ſpeak in this manner? 
e could he c another perſon's land 
* his own, 7 ri agelli?” I an- 
ſwer he would: nothing is more 
common among ſervants, than to 
ſpeak after that manner : the coach- 


d in the notes on the firſt Ec-- man ſays my horſes, and the cook 


my 


— Aw; 


hd 
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juain, veriti ſumus, at poſſefſor agelli 
acc mea funt ; veteres migrate coloni. 
Nunc victi, triſtes, qudniam fors omnia verfat, 
Hos illi, quod nec bene vertat, mittimus hoedos. 
Lyc, Certe equidem audieram, qua ſe ſubducere —— 


5 


colles 


TE Pip, mollique jugum gemittere cir, .: ....x 
| . that, wwherg the hills * te decline, and to leſſen by an caſy dſunt, 


5 0 
— — 25 A = c . 


Iren 0 


. PE - 
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y her Tu in * Andria, 
when Davus aſks Myſis, whoſe 
child it is, ſhe anſwers your's, mean- 
ing that "ir" is his maſter's ; 5 Da. 
„VUnde eſt? die clare. Ay, A 
4 vobis.“ And again Bo. 
4 Cedo cujum puerum bie Reo 
4“ iſti? die mihi. My. Tu nèſeis! 
a «Da. Mitte id quod BEE dic, 

quod Togo. . Ve Da. 

ujus veſtri? My. Fan 
Thus alſo, in the Adelphi, Gere 
tells his miſtreſs, it is plain, tha 
Aeſchinus has forſaken her, which 
he expreſſes” by faying, he has for- 
ken us; * Tum alieno animò a 
nobis eſſe, res ipſa indicat.“ And 
a little afterwards, the ſame ſervant 
ſpeaks to Hegio in the fame Ayle, 
when he means his miſtreß, ald her 
daughter; * 


{ 1:4 349; © 


i In te ſpes omnis, | Hex, nobis fita 

i «6 eſt : 

% Te folum habemus - tu es 'patro- 

„ nus, tu parens: 

Ille tibi moriens nos commetitla- 
« vit ſ. 

« di deſeris tu, Portia” 


wh we ſee, it Was my 

ſervants bÞ 
their maſter's affairs: 0 aber 

Ker It eannot ſeem range the 


OTE S. e e JS? Aug 2 


Stet s fore BA e 2 


„N might ſay IK : 4 
mine; bu 

5 be,” "bas overcomb, 

— 4 — fortune 

things, woe are 

ſending theſe kids to bim, and 
may they do bim no good, 

\ Lyle: Swrelp I bend, 


* 7 #401 19, ' 22 7.3. 


ny 2990 
fore, that Moeris, Who z 8 7 
be an upper ſerv DI that i 


good meaſure the . 


0 
the farm call] his ma SP 
land aur 1 | 


By Certe eqtiidem 15 . 12 
cidas e reſſes . 
Ma oeris tell him; becauſe he. 155 


heard, that his maſter Me 
ſayed his eſtate þ his poetry. 
aſfwet -that there was duch a re- 


port indeed: but poetry is Pugh 8 


to avail any thing! in theſe tim 


rapine and violence. 

It is the general opinion, Pa 
Virgil deſcribes the ſituation of his 
own eſtate, which | extended from 
the hills to the river Mincius, The 
old beech-tree ſeems to be a. cir, 
cumſtance too particular, to belong 
to 2 general, or feigned deſcription, 
In the firſt Eclogue, he deſcribes the 
lands of _Tityrus, as being partly 
rocky any "partly marſhy: whic 
agrees ye e well with what is ſaid 
here. In the third Georgick he 
mentions his own eſtate, as lying on 
the banks of the Mincius. See the 
note on tua Fura, Ver, 47. of the 
firſt Eclogue. 

8. Molligue jugum demittere clivo. 
See the note on olli 2 * 293 
of the third Georgick... _ 
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\y the water, and Uſque ad aquam et veteris jam fracta cacumina fagi, | 
Omnia carminibus veſtrum ſervaſſe Menalcan. 
Moe. Audieras, et fama fuit : ſed 0 een | 


Juite down 
the broken . 17 the old 20 
Free, your aha bod ſaved 


#ll by ls werſer, 


or, 7 , and there was ſuch a report 7 


vo TES. 


am frafta.] Catrou is very 
fond 2 altering - to confratla, 
on the authority of Quintilian, who 
quotes this paſſage in the ſixth chap- 
ter of his eighth book. But Pierius 
obſerves, that it is confrazta, only 
in ſome copies of Quintilian: and 
in the edition now lying before me 
I find jam fine. 
ueteres, jam go fark cacumina, fagos, 
in the Medicean manuſcript, which 
reading Burman has admitted into 
the text, 

10, Omnia ain 2 .] The 
Daphnis was probably the * 
which bad R Virgil to 
the favour of Auguſtus; as was ob- 
ſerved, in the note on ver. 52, of 
that Eclogue; j i 1 

VJalrum . . . Menalcay,) Cay 
trou thinks that this exprefhon con- 
firms his opinion, that Moeris is the 
father of Virgil. He ſays it could 
hardly be uſed but to a father with 
regard to his ſon; or to one friend 


with regard to another: and con- 
cludes that Lycidas would not have. 


dared to ſpeak thus to a mercenary 


concerning his maſter. But ſurely. 
this learned Critick forgets, that 


Davus, in the Andria, takes a like 
liberty in ſpeaking to his maſter's 


friend; and that alſp in the eſence 
of his miſter ; * ap Fa 


6 0 wfter Chremes, | 
** t ee jam ſunt in- 


66 tus. 4» 


3 


Heinſius found 


"ox 


| Thus fo, in the Heautontimoreu-' 


menos, Clitipho a young gentle- 


man, ſpeaking to Syrus a ſlave con- 


cerning his old maſter, calls him 
your old man, r at " 
diſreſpect ; t _ 


4 Bonam atque juſtam rem oppido 
. © imperas, et factu facilem, 
Et ſcilicet jam me hoc voles orare 

„ patrem, ut celet 


9 Senem vegſirum“ 


and preſently afterwards, Fynn yes 
the ſame expreſſion, with regard ta 
his own maſter, and the father of 
(dy, at the ſame time; 


« '—— Ut, cum narrat ſenex | 
4 7 neftro, eſſe iſtam amicam 
_, » * gnati, non credat tamen.“ 


"Molaties'] It has been ob- 
ſerved already, that if Virgil eyer 
intended himſelf, under any feigned 
name in theſe Eclogues, it was un- 
der that of Menalcas. We may 
add here, that it is more rs 
that Menalcas is Virgil in this 
logue, than that he has deſcribed 
himſelf under any other character, 
in any of the preceding Eclogues. 

11. Audieras et fama fuit, &c. 
This paſſags ſeems to confirm what 


the old grammafians have related; 


that Virgi il was refuſed entrance into 


his farts, after he had obtained of 
grant from Ae. Scrvius in- 


terprets 


, Rh OH wp 
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Notts eros Lyeida, tela inter Martia ; quan-, 


Chibnias dieunt, aquila veniente, columiþas, _— 
(2290 niſi me quacumque novas incigers. lite: Fn; 
nte Lid: Ad 


ſiniſtra cava monuiſſet ab ilice cori ; 13 
Nec tuus hic Moeris, nec viveret ipſe Mepalcas. 


ae Heu, cadit in ung tantum ſcelus 


N tua noh 
' . e d bleed 2 od? 4. — 
Greg n he 1 Fame indeed haz Moeris, muſt be allowed: ia that 
publiſhed. the googd-will of Au- wile thr Ks ene. 
6 "piſtus: but oy of the 


% Actian war has obſtrutte tis 
t 


Hence we may obſerve, that 
ancient Commentator 'is not 2 


exact with regard to hiſtorical facts: 
for the contention about the diftri- 
bution of the lands was in 713, all 
differences between Auguftus and 
Anthony were adjuſted in 714, and 
55 fight at Actium was not till 72 
us Seryius ſuppoſes Virgil's a 
to have been obſtructed by a diſ- 


pute, which happened nine or ten 
years afterwar 

13. Chaonias — * columbas. 
There were famous pigeons in the 
Dodonean groye, B utzered ora- 
cular reſponſes. odona was in 
Epirus, which was ancien called 
Kante Virgil therefore uſes Cha- 


onian pigeons poetically, for. pigeons 
in general, 
15. Siniftra . . . cornix.] There 


is much diſpute among the Criticks, 
whether this crow on the left-hand 
is to be accounted a good or a bad 
omen. But this difference may 
eaſily be reconciled, by admitting 
that the omen is lucky in one ſenſe, 
and unlucky in another. That the 
crow foreboded miſchief, no leſs 
than the death of Menalcas and 


de lucky i in this ſenſe, 


either lucky or unlucky : 


* Was 
Virgil's intent however, .by this 2 


preſſion, to affirm that the cr wag 
but that 
the augury was certain, Thus much 
we are told by . that a raven 


on the ri rand a a crow: on 
the teſt, 25 certain z 

d augur, Cur A Corvus, 
6 „ cornix faciat ratym ?” 
bes the note on. Yr 7- of the fourth 


16. * tuns, Ec. J, This line line 
much confirms hy 
Viegit's or being i in 1.7 — 
the the, intruder into his 
eſtate. is plainly declares, that 
his own life and that of Menalcas 
were near being loft, if they 


not prudently avoided the impend- 


ing danger, 
4 ſe N Moeris ſeems 
to ſpeak here of 8 as if he 


was his ſuperior ; winged makes a- 
inſt Catrou's ſ Would old 
ris have ſpo —— his ſon, as of 
more conſequence than _— Gb J 
Heu cadit in ou m, & 


Delia expreſſes his 


Ent 
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= 9 cat wy — wa * 
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on temps on the 
I N Ment, as, whom he repre- ' 
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as if be bad ſaid, f elt ung 
of the grief of the Nymphs, of — 


ſents as the only paſtoral poet. . ud of 3 and wo cover- 
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nd r 
ere e F an 


Wb Jon me verſes” 

fammariab, oft 
offered td Virgil, 1 IN 
abt uliWorthy 0 be reßeated: 100 
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fe tik. Cd de xtr furis 
6 205 aſd Viſce Nome = i 
* Seile uttone petis? bug 
„ beha täcebit 
4 PoReritas, ipfumqus aucb, 8 
1 * Mantua dicat. 8 


i! 


* 5 Viet} * F pile po 
under the feighed: ane of 1 i 
ei, Which is Bigbly probable; 
8 but be LM (ie þ 
with great inodeſty. 

wy Me me his Ach as A 
1sfs 37 pet it is the lok only of a 
3 poet, of one who had not 
gene to fiſe to the Bearer rts 

poetry, being the firſt Roman, 
Who had,” con eſccnded to write 


Palo. 


Nuit caneret Mn has, Ec. 

Lo bi after Beroa 1 is A 
TO fe two lines allude 

ce the "the Yubject of the fifth Eclögue; 


a * is very, li 


ng, the fountai & 1 ho- 
nour of Iulius * . be 


allowed, tl 1155 there really om 75 to, 


be a repetition . 55 ſons + e- 
markabſe paſſages” in the © fifth Fe. 
logue. al canergt MAE Teens 
to a 


$311 T7 6) Loo. "w "4 — 


Ei Singin Went, _ fire 
Daph „ 5 
flint, . | 2 » i 3 »'* 6 „„ 4 1 


PHO HοιιEjC“. 


Dui humurn 15 rb is Thar: 
15 Spargite humum Jo- 

iis ; and vidi fontes induceret um- 

bra is almoft the fame with inducitt 


fontibus umbras, If this obſervation 
is juſt,” and ſurely it will be allowed 


fig to be ilk grounded; j it will bea 
farther proof, that the Daphilis Was 
written before the diviſion of the 
lands, as has s already onal ſuppoted, 
in the potes on. that E 

26. Viridl fontes ee anbro. ] 
« The place alluded to is that in 
«Fc, V ., mducite Nn umbras. 
«© Thete the con ruction of in- 
Aucere is very plain; but here it 
is ſomewhat ſingular. To make 
&© an Hypallage, of it (which gene- 
+ rally ſpeaking is at beſt a very 
” bauch figure) we ſhould read um- 


A - 


oof brae, not umbra; and then it 
would be fontes induceret umbrat, 


for umbram mducere fontibus. But 
without 


0 << 4th 2 ” Y tees ro aw -xoos r 
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wh tibi < cath we re . 

Cum te ety cias fetres core Hs mM 1 | 3 
te, dum redto;, brevis el oa 
2 , i, ee bones. 

+ eutng M obo m 251920 namen * % 4 wal h 
f 8/1009 (bi i vo rs 8. — 8 — 
2 erer. M „aun ar Dt 


** without recurring to this we 
« may render it by 4 eret ; having 
6 « Carta s aut or that uſe of 
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wes gi. E Criticks i 
ht 65 1.5 es readif ar- 
toufl ape Teems fo uſe 
it eee party 6 RG, 
in is Fr; Clan no 
Rain ds b nenen fuble- 


r 
that Moeris had gotten t 1 
R 204 


| 155 Hhowlides 

22, Antbryllida.] Catrou ſays the 

fame is carried on, that we 

had in the firſt Eclogue: Rome be- 

ing meant by Amaryllis, But it 

has already been ſhewn, that Ama- 
llis is not put for Rome by the 


255 


* *. paſſage makes againſt 


s ſyſtem; for he ſuppoſes 
ve Torn tyrus of the firſt Eclogue to 
P's father, and Atnaryllis to 
Wk is ; iniftreſs: but here we find 
maryllis to be the miſtreſs, not of 
2 whom he will have to be 
he ſame with Tityrus, but of Ly- 

cieas, who calls her delicias no/tras. 
3 re, dum reded, &c.] In 
, Virgil takes occaſion 

7 ee ſeveral little pieces, as 


rag . of his other writin 
This cfote us is a tranſtation 


paſſz in Thoocritus; whereby he - 
{=o intimate, that he was en- 
gaged in trap! 155 Die Le * 


that Poet: it is* 
1A > 


; of the Gree lala 
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« Dear Ti Sad! and ſ6e 
rn tres Hoke 1 8 


Sende of 4d en hay 
with very Little judgment, 1 55 

theſe three lines to be an apo 
of Lycidas, to a goatherd, 
happened to be preſent, or 
him to take care of the Fo: 
he returned from 1 ing 
Moeris in part of his jour The 
Earl of Lauderdale has 


into 
this error, . 


« Compoſe ſuch "AG 25 15 
6 Hoon they 8 ole, a 
© When on our Amaryl 
% didft look, 4 
46% And with her 7 


«* caſt down thy 2 


d ren, ale cal. 


— the be 2 Mok. HE 


2 Father #hoſe dbb cane 
be ſung to Varus, 


— wot fini thew. 0 Fs. Mantua, -vae miſerae pimium vicina Cremonae | 
the 244 wans ſhall 
hear hy name e _— 7 Mantua i is but mas to . 
of Jen: t Zarnudzi wort » 
| 09 „ NOTES: wa v4 8 UNS, 5 
4 Andi, 2 1 0 thelc goats made among the ſaldicns, to nbem 
for me, e | © the. lands were Alete. But if 


« And water them, "Tl , re- 
6c turn again; , 


T Have not far to, eo, boue er 


„take heed .' 
Of tat ald aging with tho 
. N head.. 

Js. to um frag ques 7 oa &c. ] 
The Poet artfully introduces three 
ſes.) addrefled to Varus, which 
deris relates, 2 of a poem 
oo finiſhed, an gives them the 
eference' to the thies verſes tran- 
Fat Theocritus. _ 

4h Varus has been already 
ſpoken of, in the note on ver. 6. of 
ſixth Eclogue which poem is 
dedicated to him. We may gather 
from this paſſage, that he was at that 
tins a perſon of great power: but 
ru Ly it was by his intereſt with 
Auguſtus, or by his having a com- 
mand at that time about Mantua 
and Cremona, is uncertain. 
Vec dum perfecta.] „Some an- 
- cient manuſcripts read nondum 
„ pecrfefta : but nec dum is more 
generally received.“ PIERIUs. 

28. Mantua ve miſerae, Sc.] 
40 According to ancient cuſtom, the 
generals uſed to order the lands 
to be meaſured out into acres; 


+ thit an equal diviſion might be 


& between Au 


P. VI RGEIL IL MARONIS 
.* ee, ene pallas Ages Tityre, e 3 


bow you % Occurſare 2 corny ferit ille,. 8 


haec, que Varo,. nevdym pere 


cloned - be Vare, tuum nomen ſuperet modo Mantua nobis, 


4 the land did not prove ſufficient 


eto reward the ſoldiers, the neigh- 
„ houring lands were added, to 
4 ſupply _—_ deficiency 
ariſes the complaint ” the Poet 

0 for whep the civil war broke 

and ee 
<« the former, getting the better, 
e pave the lands of Cremona to bis. 
6 [5 Idiers, becauſe. the people of, 


<< that city hal ſided with Anthony. 


Cc But the of Cremona 
© being A le | OL, the. 


< territory of Mantua was added 
« to them, Lucan A8 to n 


„ cuſtom, lib. 1. 


“ Quae ſedes erit emeritis? quae 
ec rura dabuntur, 11321 

9 * noſter veteranus aret - 
LA Cznpa. ; 2 


| * this learned Commentator, 
by Anthony, means Lucius the bro- 
ther of the Triumvir : for the civil 
war between Auguſtus and Mark 
Anthony did ” break out, till 
ſome years after all the Eclogues 


are ſaid to be finiſhed, as has been 


already obſerved, But I do not re- 
member to have read, that any di- 
ſtribution was made of the lands of 
thoſe who had ſided with Lucius 

Anthony. 
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Lyc. Sic tua Cyrneas fugiant examina taxosz 
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NOTES. 


E The 1 lion, to 


ich our Poet is generall ſup- 
poſed to allude, is that which. was 


— after the battle of Philippi, 


and 3 9 diſorders 
in Jealy,  : oli: 


4 | 29. Contentinfiline ferent} &c.] 
It was a common opinion of the 
Ancietits, that ſwans uſed to ſing, 
eſpecially | before their death. Pla- 


to, in his Bail, repreſents Socta- 

— ſpeaking to his friends, when he 
was to die, in the following man- 
ner; * When you imagine, that 1 
v6: * be more melancholy at pre- 
, ſent,” than in the for mer parts of 
* my life, you ſeem to think me 

« inferior to the fwans, in divina- 
„tion. For thoſe animals, when 
« they perceive the approach of 
death, uſe to ſing more; and 
« with ter melody, than 
«6 err But roars 12 
ing afraid of death themſelyes, 
„ erroneouſly* imagine, that this 
« ſinging of the ſwans proceeds 


<<: from grief: not conſidering, that 


© birds do not ſing, when they are 
hungry, or cold, or ſuffer any 
„pain: not even the -nightingale, 
„the - ſwallow, or the 
© which'they fancy to ſing for grief. 
„But I am of — that nei- 
„ther thoſe' birds, nor the {ſwans 
<< ſing beeauſe4they are melancholy: 
but being ſacred to Apollo, and 
+ endowed with à ſpirit of divina- 
* tion, they foreſee, I believe the 
-46. happineſs: of another life; and 


therefore ſing more chearfully, 


from other poets ; where fic is u 
in the fame manner. Thus Horace, 


6 4 enen more at hs 
than ever they 72 before; 
my own part, I conſider myſelf 
„ 2 feige b rw) 
„ ſwans, ied fired to. the we 
«© God; and believe I have no 
* worſe divination than they from 
* the ſame maſter ; and that 
6 not die with a leſs eaſy mind.” 
We may gather from this paſſige, 
that ſwans were thought to ling; 
not only at the time of their death, 
which is the vulgar notion ; but ut 
other times alſo, La Cerda quotes 
ſome authorities, to prove, thaf 
ſwans make a harmonious ſound 
with their wings when * fy; 
_ has been taker — — 

he whole ſtory of the 
ſwans, I believe, is fabulous: — 
as the notion has ſo far ch el. 
that Poets are frequently conipared 
to ſwans, it is no wonder, that Vir- 

il ſhould make uſe of theſe cele- 

ated birds, in carrying the name 
of his Poet — ſkies; 

o. Sic tus Cyrneat, 
Gd, KX with we) Li 
of Moeris, him to favour Him 
with ſome more; to' which he 
aſſents. 

Sie.] * A ſorm of "ach 
<« wiſhing well, when we aſc any 
thing of any one: — fo 
% may 


72 


r bees avoid 
„4, you ſhall repeat ſome ne re 


„ tome.“ RUAEUs, * 
La Cerda quotes ſeveral bellt 


«6 Sie 
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Dee. ann 04404) 
2 1 n 6.1 

wi. 2 Wy 2 * * 28. * 2 7 E 8. 


Sic te Diva potens Cypri ;” ; 


and Ovid 45 's vom £2 * 737 


5 &# % 4 


CHEE: tm albam 
a degravet ulm | 


tu? neo; . 326; 4 + BG 
1 8405 Dee 
Aan, 1 w 1 bs bo 
* us . 1 p 
„Habe bi himater Hebie, 
i Inexa D 
bol 41 OT 
Ti Mx cos.” wy <4} 


=t: 2 0 4 6 * 4 
mee ts fre. Sade 
of the ertanean fea, 


/ 


fot Front ten Sx 10 


thor, wy er that Corſica particu- 
lay in jews. or that the 
—— of hom ilagd — th 
y, poiſonous, 1., See; the 


* Se 257 of he ſecond 
Nr. Te: of, the 
urth. be hone however was 


15 Thus rr 
humour with. an unſucceſsſul 
da he had op to his miſtreſs, 


|- of the Catſican baney:s ben he 


Gays the wax was made by a Corſi- 


can, bes; but he im putes tho il 
quality of it, not to 3 to 
hemlots' zd: 21 ou 4 


l 133% oy) 341 17331. "= 


« Ite hinc, 5 
na, tabellae: u 


NAN Lb 7 17 
Quam puto de Jongae colleQam 
. © forecicutac ' 

„ Melle f inn Gora ar 
| 654 #9 Ae | 


y 951 7 n i} jy 


Martial alſo alludes; to FI baſench 


ſays, a man may 28 well ſend it te 
the bees of Hybla, as preſent bis 
o- yerſes te Nerua, NG A 
1 10 1 nv ? 
O Aci 
Fe, Auget facundo Jnr carmina air. 
(413 7 tere Nervaa, 
ff Fand "x -Gaycia, Cob 


me tibi. 10. Digi * 
40 —— violas, et cans gut 
= colono, 4 


Hyblaeis _ - 
” 5 55 * dabit.“ denen . 


* J be eh Cella, ok 
— 255 du}. ſubjeRts, and ex- 
d.liyely  epigratns frotn him, 
be expected honey like that of 
ker Hymettus, to be produced 
from the thyme of | Carkca 5 -. 

4h, e bates} Bios 1 

* Vivid cum poſgas. epigrammata, 
£147 * all mortua rod: to 


100 Lemmata: i n Cecil. 
Ane poteſt 7 cc Mella 


has es Mn „ % © , YU — — 


„ „ r 


” — MoH . 
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Incipe, ſi quid habes; 1 $2926) 


Pierides ; ſunt et mihi carmina : 


LE meats 


alſo t and I bave 


* A * Q \& 605 2 red, 


iti 


„ ponis api?” (AND 


Thus as the Corſican honey was 
univerſally allowed to be very bad; 
the Poet was at liberty to —— — the 
ill qualities of it to any plant;'- that 
was generally accounted noxious: 
and qceordingly he has made choice 
of the yew, as Ovid" has of the 
hemloek ; both -thoſe'plants being 
infamous for their poiſonous effects. 
31. Cytiſe.] See the note on 
ver. 431. of the ſecond Georgick. 
32. "Mes fecere Poctam. &c.) 
Thus the ſhepherd, in the ©a2ugiz 
of Theocritus; 


Kat yay iy Magd u up ine 


Agyails q 
nale dend u Lela, iy 41 rie oi 
Inn rare. N g, 


Od d ov vag wo, x07 iber ver, 
bor voy £09)0y 


EixeAidey Vines Toy tk Tau, ort 
Aura, : 


Aud Bal rea xo N wor u 6 ws 
wr of TT T0 | 


1447 Mequeque dicunt vatem, ee. ] 
Servius takes notice of this expref- 
ſion as a great inſtance of the mo- 
deſty of Lycidas: becauſe he tells 
his friend only that they ſay he is a 


Poet; and then this is not f 6 
. learned, but only by ſhepherds ; 


mii} cc 


1 148 quos olim — 


119 197 219; 1457 q Tn a> 
and yet bab ſaimodelt a4 not e be- 
leve:them.. Ih ape and 0 wing. thett 
Lydia: ether dall 8. littia in this 
lace; and endeavours to invite 
” be is to communicate 1 7 &Q 
to l, as to one = 
imſelf, and able to ake A 
1 kind. He declares, that whe has 
been, ſo far favoured b y the Myſeg, 
as to be endowed with'a genſys for 
poetry; and chat he has even 
poſed ſome poems; and they in- 
deed he adds, with ſome appearance 
of modeſty, that the ſhepherds 
account him a profeſſed 9973 A; 
he does not know how to elis 
them. The reader will ob 
that though we uſually give tho Ene 
ſenſe both to pata and water, yet 
there is a diſtinRion here made be 
tween them: for tho 
affirms that he is Mgr ag yo 
dares not preſume to think that he 
is a vates. Vates ſeems to be an ap- 
pellation of greater dignity und 
to anſwer to our Bard; one that 
not only made verſes, but — 
inſpired, and reputed a fagred 
ſon, Varro ſays the ancient. 
were called vater, and mentions 
them together with the Faun br 
deities of the woods: “ Verſus 
que. Fane- 
© bant, Fauni, dei — 
ita ut Fane — 
„ fibus quos vocant Saturnios; in 
& ſilveſtribus loceis traditum A W. 
& litos fari: a quo fande Faunos 
e diftos. Antiques poetas Fami ap- 
« pellabant a veriibus' viralen. ut 
in 


S 2. 


| 
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4 in poemateis cum ſcribam, F" 
. dam.“ It is certain that vatęs is 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
poita : as 5 as ſeventh Zo- 
logue ; #3  TIHTTES j CODY 
j-- "Paltores hedera erent ornate 
f 7 pot tam | 
* Arte 1 rumpaftuf ut | 
11A 
Aut ſi ultra placitum Jaudarit, 
I baccare frontem 
4 cee 5 ne vati, noccat mala 
lingua futuro A 


my in the ſeventh "Neri, where 
the Poet aſſumes that title to him: 
5 Aber 2 


« Tu vere, tin diva mone : dicnds 
Fr: 4 en dan. to 


In ho ſoxth * that: name is 
given to the divine poets of anti- 
quity, ſuch as 1 . | 
6, Quins pii . et Phoebo dig- 
“ na locuti, 
« Inventas aut qui vitam coluere 
. 6s per artes: 
& Quique ſui memores alios . 
e merendo: a 
« Omnibus his nivea cinguntur 
© tempora vitta, 
„ Quos circumfuſos ſic eſt affata 
„ Sibylla, 
64 Muſaeum ante omnes, medium 
- - nam plurima turba 
& Hunc habet, atque humeris ex- 
„ tantem luſpicit altis. 
« Dicite, felices animae, tuque 
« optime vate. 


et certiſſimus vates. 


But i it is moſt uſually applied to ſuch 
perſons, / az were ſacred to ſome 
deity, or endued with a ſpirit of 
prophety : as. in the third Geor- 
gick; 


Nec reſponſapoteſt conſultus . 
«& dere vate | 


and in the fourth Aeneid 3 

We Multaque praeterea vatum . 
i dicta priorum 

« Terribili monitu — 2 


and i in the fifth $, 


6« Grape terrifici cecinerunt om- 
% nia ates.” of 


bs oy alſo W is called vates, in 
the fourth G , Calchas, in 
the ſecond” ark Helenus; 1 
Celaeno, in the third: the*Siby 

in many places, in the third, 2 
ſixth: Caſſandra, in the third and 
fifth: Alecto in the ſhape of Calybe 
prieſteſs of Juno, in the ſeventh : 

the nymph Carmenta in the ei hth : 


and Chloreus prieſt of Cybele, in 


the eleventh. Yates has alſo been 
uſed by ſome other authors, to ex- 
preſs what we call an Adept. Thus 
Pliny calls Herophilus medicinae va- 


"tes: and Valerius Maximus calls 


Quintus Scaevola kgum — 


e may there- 


fore conclude, that the proper, and 
general ſignification of vates is a 
Poet of the firſt rank, a maſter of the 
art, or one that 1s really inſpired. 

| 35. Nam 
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NOTES. 


35. Nam neque adbuc Varo, &c.] 
Lycidas ſays he cannot look upon 
himſelf as a poet of the firſt cha- 
racter; becauſe he is not yet able to 
write ſuch verſes as are worthy of 
Varus and Cinna. But whether by 
this expreſſion he means, that Varus 
and Cinna were two famous poets: 
or that they were eminent perſons, 
to whom his verſes were not good 
enough to be preſented, is a queſtion. 
Servius ſeems to take it for granted, 
that two poets are meant here, and 
therefore reads Varius inſtead of Va- 
rus; becauſe Varius was a famous 
poet; but Varus was a ſoldier; 
Varius p6eta-fuit, De hoc Hora- 
5 tius 1. Sat. 10. Varius ducit malle 
% atque facetums Item 1. Od. 6. 
4 Scriberis Vario fartis et haſtium 
& vidtgr, Nam Varus victor et dux 
& fuit, qui ſupra blanditur.“ Ser- 
vius had not pointed the ſirſt quota- 
tion from Horace right; for: the 
paſſage ought certainly to be read 
thus: 15 #3; FE: © Buys 


© —— Forte epos acer, 


& Ut nemo, Varius ducit: molle 


t atque facetum 
* Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure 
«© Camenae,” | 


La Cerda takes the Varius men- 
tioned by Horace to be the ſame 
with Varus; and ſays Varus and 
Cinna were two great poets; of 


whom the latter was 2uthor of the - 


„ Deo magni” poetae. 


e ; Ju 
oſterior egidit Smyrnam, opus 


cc 


- | /BUCOLLIC. EC L. IX. 
Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere Cinna 35 


Terra tulit; neque queis me 


For I do rot yet ſeem to compoſe 
any thing «worthy either of V 


rus or Cinna, 


$4 | a l 190 
« diu elimatum. Priori Horatius 
&« dat epos acer. Alii Varium vo- 
&« cant,” But this learned Com- 
mentator ſeems to be ſingular, in 


imagining Varus and Varius to be 


the ſame perſon. > I ſhould incline 
to the opinion of Servius; if it could 
be made appear, either that any 
Varus was at that time a famous 
poet; or that Varius was to be ſound 
in any good manuſcript inſtead/ of 
Varus. [It is certain, that Varius 
was eminent in poetry; and Virgil 
is ſaid to have imitated him in ſeve- 
ral places. We find, in the paſſages 
already quoted from Horace, that 
he was an Epic Poet: and in ſeveral 
others, that he was highly eſteemed 
by him. In the fifth Satire of the 
firſt book, he is mentioned together 
with Plotius and Virgil; and all 
three are ſaid to be men of the 
greateſt candoutr, and his deareſt 


friends; 4 


' J ' ** 


&« Poſtera lux oritur multo*gratifſi- 
„mz: name 


& Plotius et Varius Sinueſſae, Vir- 


6 giliuſque 1108 
« Occurrunt: animae, quales ne- 
& que candidiores 

ſit 


 *£ gevinctior alter, 


O, qui complexus, et gaudia 


gquanta fuerunt, 


Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus 


„ amico.“ 


In the eighth, be is mentioned 
again, together with Viſcus, ano- 
ther 
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NOTES. 


ther famous poet, and friend of 
Horace; ; 


« DT. - Non Viſcum pluris amicum, 


„Non Varium facies.” 


And in the Art of Poetry, Virgil 
and Varius are ſpoken of together, 
as two poets of the firſt character; 


85 —— Quid autem 

« Caecilio Plautoque dabit Roma- 
nus, ademptum 

&« Virgilio Varioque ?” 


Martial, in the —— Epigram 


of the eighth ſpeaks of him 
as having excelled in I y, and 


ſays that Virgil would not meddle 
with ic poetry, out of friend- 
ſhip to Horace, or write Tragedies, 
on account of Varius, 


„ Sic Maro nec Calabri tentavit 
& carmina Flacci, 


% Pindaricos noſſet cum ſuperare 
& modos : 


6 Et Vario ceflit Romani laude 
„ Cothurni, 


c Cum poſſet Tragico fortius ore 


uf « Joqui.” 


Quintilian, in the firſt ehapter of 


his tenth book, tells us, that Varius 
wrote a Tragedy called Thyeſtes, 
which was equal to any of the Greek 
ones; jam Vari 12 cui- 
« libet Graecorum comparari po- 
&« teſt.” Thus we find, that Va- 
rius was both a famous poet, and a 
friend of Virgil; whence Seryius 


to whom the ſixth 


might reaſonably think, that he 
was the perſon here intended. But 
the arguments'on the other ſide ſeem 
to-be the ſtrongeſt. The authority 


of all the manuſcripts is for Varus; 


and as there was no famous poet then 
of that name, we may conclude, 
that Virgil means tho thine Varus, 
was de- 


dicated, and whom he petitions in 
this to preſerve Mantua, Moeris 


had * r ſome verſes in praiſe 
cidas now an- 
Sy that be him himſelf is not a poet 


good enough, to offer any of his 
compolitions to that great perſon, 
Now if the Varus — intended 
was not a poet, we muſt underſtand 
the ſame of Cinna too, who is 
joined with him. C. Helvius Cinna 
was indeed a famous poets and ery 
nine years in compoſi 


neee mY | 


„ Smyrna mei Cinaze nonam - poſt 
„ denique meſſem, ' 
« Quam coepta eſt, nona 
N edita poſt hyemem.” 


Hoatee i is thought to allude to the 
care which Cinna took of his Smyr- 
na, in the Art of nen 8 


46 Si quid tamen olim 


cSeripſeris, in Metii deſcendat j Ju- 


„ gicis aures, 


« Et patris et noſtras; nonumgue 
* promatur in annum.“ 


Ovid, in his ſecond book de Ti- 
bus, mentions Cinna among thoſe 


poets, 


"BUCOLIC. Ec. N. 355 


Mos. Id aides ago, et tacitus, Lycida, mecum — I am ende@wouring, 

| ipſe voluto, s . cz — revolonmy it 
1 NOTES. | 

poets, who took the liberty to inſert ate tcünunt Sq Plutzrets 


obſcenities in their com tions; P 


* Quid referat Picidas (qui Moin- 
mi carmen, apud quos 
4 Rebus abeſt omnis, nomini- 
« buſque pudor?? 
& Cinna quoque his comes eſt, Cin- 


* W N Anſer. ING 


Martial ſpeaks of bim as an obſeurs 
writer: for 'in an Epigram on one 
who affected obſcurity, he tells him, 
that he would prefer Cinna before 


Virgil; I 


«6 Scribere te, quae vix inellgat 

> ipſe odeſtus, - | 
« Et vix N id, r 

«6 'Sexte, Juyat ? A * 

& Non lectore tuis opus eſt ſed A- 
*« polline libris: 
"uf udice te tnajor Cinna Marone 

1 uit.“ __ 


But ie einne tie joe ſeems to be 
that Helvius Cima, who, accordi 
to Suetontus, was murthered by the 
e juft after the death of Ju- 
Oaeſar. He was taken it ſeems 
for Cornelius Cinna, who had in- 
_—_ bitterly againſt Cacfar ; 
bs Ktatim 4 funere ad domum 
« Bruti et Caſſir cum facibus te- 
< tendit: atque aegre repulſa ob- 
1 vium ſibi Ach an Cinnam, per 
« errorem nominis quaſi Cornelius 
« is eſſet quem praviter pridie con- 
cionatum de aeſare requirebat, 
« occidit: th ejus praefixum 


* 


tions the ſame ſtory of -Cinna 
being murdered inſtead of one of 
the conſpirators of the ſame name. 
Appian alfy and Dio tell us, that 
Cinna was torn in pieces by miſtake, 
for his name- fake, and fay he was 
tribune of the people: and the lat- 
ter calls him Helvius Cinna; and 
fays he was one of Caefar' s friends; 
Kai d M οε Tt i robrp KR EAod los 
Ninas Har xobila ud r TEXTE? 
ov rag os reo h 155 5 Kainnps, 


GANG h iv rg udhuela ar era 


 imhamIncandt, ors Kop1r Mos, Kira 


dcp ovupeTio Xt The dx. 
It ſeems to be allowed on all hands, 
that Cinna the poet was Helyius Cin- 
na: therefore as we: bave the con- 
current teſtimony of four hiftori- 
ans, that one Cinna was murdered 
at the time of Julius 'Caeſas's /fune- 
ral; and of two of them, that his 
praenomen was Helvius: we may 
conclude, that Helvius Cinna, the 
famous was murdered three 
years before this was writs 
ten, and conſequently could not be 
the perſon intended. we may 
obſerve the great 3 1.4 — — 
Criticks, and Euxic 
when they ſpe of. Rate —— 
make no ſcruple a referring to thi 
paſſage of Virgil, and telling v 
that our poet allowed the verſe 


Cinna to be better than his ; 


But at laſt it is not abſoluteh 

tain, what Cinna Virgil Joim- 

with W It does not ſhle, 
2 
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NOTES. 


probable, that Lucius Cinna, the 
grandſon of '' Pompey may be the 
perſon, as Ruaeus has ſuppoſed. He 
is mentioned by Seneca, in his firſt 
book de Clementia. The Philoſopher 
' ſpeaks of a conſpiracy of this Cinna 
againſt Auguſtus, in Gaul: which 
that prince having diſcovered, re- 
ſolved to pardon the conſpirator, 
and inſtead of any greater puniſh- 
ment, obliged him only to hear him 
diſcourſe two” hours upon the ſub- 
je, _ He puts him in mind of his 
having been found formerly in the 
camp of his enemies, which was 
probably at Philippi, and of his be- 
ing treated by him, not as an ene- 
my, but as a ſon : and enumerates 
the many favours, that he had con- 
ferred upon him. Ego te, Cinna, 
% cum in hoſtium caſtris inveniſ- 
„ ſem, non ſactum tantum mihi 
5 inimicum, ſed natum ſervavi, 
6 patrimonium tibi omne conceſii, 
% Hodie tam felix es, et tam dives, 
ut victo victores invideant. Sa- 
* cerdotium tibi petenti,  practeri- 
u tis compluribus, quorum parentes 
66-mecum militayerant, dedi. Cum 
<6 fic:de te metuerim, occidere me 
* conſtituiſti. Seneca adds that 
Cinna continued very faithful to 
Auguſtus, and at laſt made him his 
eit. Here then is a Cinna, whom 
guſtus highly favoured, who pro- 

y Ttturried; with him as a boſom 
az from the betile of, Philippi 
joirreſore might very well be 
as Virgil with Varus, as it 
favowtt's; intereſt, to gain the 
16:4 choſe, who had the car of 


& 


Auguſtus, at the time of writing 
this - get A R 
3 


35. Anſer.] Servius ſays, this al- 


ludes to one Anſer, a poet of thoſe 
times, who had celebrated the praiſes, 


of Mark Anthony, and received 
ſome lands about Falernum for his 
reward; to which Cicero alludes, 
in one of his Philippicks, when he 
ſays, Ex agro Falerno Anſeres 
% depellantur That there was 
ſuch a poet as Anſer, is certain; 
we have ſeen, in the preceding note, 
that Ovid mentions him together 
with Cinna ; Cinnague procacior Ant 


ſer. Propertius alſo ſpeaks of him, 


at the latter end of his ſecond book; 


f } 


Nec minor his animis, aut ſi mi- 
nor, ore canorus wo 
*« Anfſeris indocto carmine ceſſit 
(4 Var. 24 oa = 


o # . 


4 


Scaliger, in his note on that pptlage, 


ſays this Anſer joined: with Bavius 


and Maevius, in writing againſt 


Virgil. This ancient F 
deed a very uolucky. page ihr 
the poets are frequently called ſwans; 
and as anſer is Latin for a gage ;, it 
was hardly poſſible for thoſe, Who 
loved to play upon words, to avoid 
repreſenting poor Auſer az a gooſe of 
a poet. We know that Cicero was 
a great punſter; and Propertius 
ſeems to have punned in the verſes 
quoted above; where his, meaning 
ſcems to be, that the ſwan Virgil 
would not make any reply to the gooſe 
Auſer. But this very paſſage — 
that Propertius did not underſtand 
. any 


{ 
4 
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; 
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any quibble, in this, line of Virgil. 
for if he had taken it in that ſenſa, 


he could not have ſaid, that Virgil. | 


made no ſort of reply to the ſcur- 


rilities of Anſer;; Beſides, at the 


time of writing this Eclogue, there 


was no rupture between Auguſtus 


and Mark Anthony: and therefore 
there was no occaſion for Virgil, out 
of reſpect to Auguſtus, to treat An- 
ſer with contempt, becauſe he tad 
written in praiſe. of Anthony. Laſt· 
I, Virgil does not ſeem: to have a 
genius capable of ſtooping ſo low as 
2a, pun: whence I conclude, that he 
meant no more by anſer, than a 
real gooſe, without deſigning any 
ſeflection on the poet of that * 
37. Id guidem ago.] That. is, I 
am: endeavouring | to recollect. ſome 
yerſes for you. 
39. Huc adds, &c.]. Thee * 
lines are an imitation gf a paſſage 
in the * of Theocritus; 


A Oc. Ty yr 44105 5 9 Fc 
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Tar Yun N Iaraooay iz wor! 


Nbcon hex Nel. a 
A &y rarph Tag 4 Tay era 
Graſs: 
'Eyri ALLE T1061, aur! ban. x- 
rapiccon, | 
Bart La au, tr Jun 4 
el YUKO... | 
Err qx pd hog, T0 fe - ToAv- 
chte Alva,” | 
Aras & e, wor Alete 
Af beim, a OY Ds 
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water 7 
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4 Morro. | 


ce 1 live with me, and Lan- 
1 cerely vow, y 
« That your condition chart be 
* worle than now. 
6 Forſake the ocean, leave the an- 
„ gry lea, 
“ *Tis better Heeping . cave 
7 as with me. N 
«© There. lawrels grow, and, — 
„ black ivy t wines 
„ And bluſhing cluſters, * the 
„ dbended vines. 
„ ITbere are cold ene which 
from the melting ſnow _.../ 
Hot Aetna ſends, à drink aims. 
% below. oof 
6 There all things are by nature 
« form'd to pleaſe, 2-44 
And who to this would Ser- pre- 
Fr. 2 the ſeas?“ CREECH,- 


The Greek — — be allowed 
to be extremely fine: but the La- 
tin ones have a delicacy and pro- 
priety, peculiar to the genius of 
Virgil. We ſee, in this. invitation 
to Galatea to forſake the ſea ſor 
the greater. pleaſures of the land, 3 
moſt elegant deſcription of the beau 
ties ;of the earth, in the molt de- 
lightful ſeaſon. The rivers are bore 
dered by a gear variety of flowers; 
a white poplar: diffuſes it's branches 
over the cave; and a luxutiant vine 


aſſiſts in forming a ſhade. The Poet 
judicioully avoids the mention of the 
cluiters, becauſe * Peer 


duced in the ſpring. be 
Z 3 40. Fir 
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ro is — perple 77 5 bere Hic ver purpureum, varios hic flumina circum 40 
3 i prada yen undit humus flores : hic candida populus antro 
a white poplar hangy over the Imminet, ct lehtae tęexunt umbracula vites. 
— 75 * _— W Huc ades: inſani feriant fine littora fluctus. 
erm n bade. Come bither, x1 TY ' 2K TW 
Und hav the raging waves ro LY. Quid, Yuae te pura ſolum ſub hofte canentem 
beat againſt the lr. Audieram? numeros memini, {i verbg tenerem. 45 
Lyc. But what were thoſe - | id anti ot 
rr agg pa Moe, Daphni, quid antiques rum ſuſpicis 
Ani by yourſlß, one elegr © rg | 55 1% . | 
teig] I remember the numbers, if I could but recollit® the wards, Moz, O Daphnis, why 
do you regard the ancient r1fings of the fgms Fi © _—.; nc id nie 15 v7 


NOTES. 


40. Ver purpureum.] The ſpring 
is called purple, becauſe that ſeaſon 
produces many bright lowers. Pur- 
ple is uſed by the Ancients to expreſs 
any bright colour. © 

41. Candida 
foplar, or Abele-tree ts a tall ſtreight 
tree, covered with a white bark: 
the leaves are of a dark green; but 
they are white and woolly under- 
neath.. When the tree is young, 
the Jeayes are round; but they bę- 
come more angular, as the tree 
grows older, Pliny follows Theo- 
raſtus, in affirming, that the 
leaves of this tree turn upſide down 
about the time of the ſummer fol- 
ftice : but this obſervation is not 
confirmed by experience, | 
42. Texunt umbraculg vites.] The 
Poet mentions only the ſhade of the 
vines; becauſe the grapes do not ap- 


ear in the ſpring. 
Pls. Ihſani feriant, &c.] Theo- 
entus, in the paſſage quit ted; 
calls the ſea glaucous, or blueiſh 
Feen; whereas the waves are 
white, when they are daſhed againſt 
the ſhoar. Virgil, with great judg- 
ment, avoids that impropet epithet ; 
pad calls the waves mad or raging. 

44. Aid quae, &c,) Lycidas 


Populus. ] The white 


ſtill preſſes Moeris, to oblige him 
with fome more verſes. Hence the 
Poet takes oecaſion to introduce five 
moſt elegant lines, which' plainly re- 
late to the deification of Julius Cae- 
far. Moeris has no ſooner recited 
theſe verſes, than he ſeems to be at 
a loſs ; complains of his want of me- 
mory ; and excuſes himſelf to bis 
friend, for not ſinging any more. 
Pura. . de.] That is, 
© not dark, not overſpread with 
„ elouds; or according to that op- 
6 poſition of Horace; | 


« — Cres vel atra 
*© Nube polum, pater, oc 
6 Val ſole puro.“ ” La ERDA, 


45. Numeros.] The numbers, 
meaſure, or tune. Lycidas re- 
members the tune; but has forgotten 
the words. 4 

46. Daphni, quid, &c.] „ Vir- 


gil ſeems to have contended even 


5 with himſelf, in this place, for 


victory. He appaſes theſe five 
$ yerſes to thoſe which went be- 
fore, Hur ades, O Galatea, &c, 
“ in which having excelled Theo- 
« critus, he now endeavours even to 
excel himſelf, In the former, he 
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Ecce, Dionaei proceſſit Caeſaris aſtrum: 


. the fer of Dionean Cav” 
ſar bas begun it's courſe : 


NOTES. 


aimed only at ſweetneſs of ex- 
„ preſſion, as became one who ad- 
5 dreſſed himſelf to a nymph : but 
in theſe he ſpeaks with a gravity 
becoming one who addreſſes him- 
« ſelf to Caeſar, who was then ad- 
* mitted among the There 
he deſcribes the delights of the 
«ſpring ; flowers, rivers, ſhades ; 
«*« ſuch objects only as tend to plea- 
** ſure : here he produces the fruits 
* of ſummer, corn, grapes, and 
«6 pears; all which are uſeful to 
* man, In the former, were three 
articles, relating to pleaſure ; as 
** there are, in the latter, as many 
relating to utility; the corn, the 
grapes, and the pears. Laſtly, 
«nas he there begins and ends with 
„ Galatea; ſo here he begins and 
* ends with Daphnis. Who can 
% ſay, that Virgil fpeaks to no pur- 


+a = % La CERDA. 


t is obſervable that, in this Ec- 
logue, Virgil, with great addreſs, 


- recommends himſelf to the favour 


of thoſe in power, in order to pre- 
ſerve the lands about Mantua; Po- 
etry was at that time in very high 
eſteem ; and the Greek poets were 
juſtly thought to excel all others. 

e therefore endeayours to ſhew, 
that if he can meet with encourage- 
ment, he ſhall be able to teach the 


Romans, to ſarpaſs all other na- 


tions, in the arts of peace, as they 
had already gained the ſuperiority in 
the arts of war, He begins the 
contention with Theocritus, tran- 


lating two favourite paſſages of that 


author, and making his tranſlations 


ſuperior to the originals. Not con- 
tented with this, he oppoſes to each 
of theſe tranſlations an equal num- 
ber of original verſes of his own ; 
in which he ſhews himſelf capable of 
exceeding, the moſt beautiful paſſages 
of that admired poet. The ad- 
dreſs ro Varus, ver, 27. is elegant 
and polite, and being related, as 
only a fragment of a 4 

was well calculated to obtain the 
protection of that favourite of Au- 
guſtus, But, in the paſſage under 
conſideration, he applies himſelf 
more directly to Auguſtus; for he 
repreſents the new ſtar, which was 
by ſame ſuppoſed to be the foul of 
Julius Caeſar, as having a more be- 
nign influence, than all the old con- 
ſtellations put together. Auguſtus 
had a good taſte for , and con- 
ſequently could not help being touch- 
ed with ſo delicate a complement. 


Daphni. hnis to be 
Wea yr Hp Saline nam 


of ſome favourite ſhepherd. 8 
Antiquos ff, «++ tur.] 
He admoniſhes Daphnis, that there 
is no occaſion for him to regard the 
old rules of obſerving the heavens, 
with reſpe& to agriculture ; becauſe 
the new ſtar of Caeſar, will be alone 
ſufficient, 3 
47. Dienaci.] Dione was 2 ſea 
nymph, the daughter of Oceanus 
and Tetys, and mother of Venus, 
by Jupiter: Venus was the mother 
of Aeneas, who was the father of 
Aſcanius, or Iulus; from whom 
the Julian family derived their de- 
ſcent. Julius Caefar therefore, be- 
24 ing 


460 T. VIRGILII MARONIS 
ar, by which the fields Afvum, 7 ſegetes gauderent frugibus, et quo 


1 abound with corn, 


NOTES. 


ing of - this race, is here called Dio- 
naean Caeſar; as Aencas calls Ve- 


nus his Dionaean mother, at the be- 


ginning of the third Aecneid ; 


' & Sacra; Dionacae matri, divicue 
* ferebam 


00 Auſpici bus Carptorum operum.“ 


Praceſſi. ] x There i is ſomething 
«, ve majeſtick in this word, So 


&, ue lv, 


7 « Magni procedere menſes.” | 
* Dr Tray. 


Cacſaris aftrum. 1 A remarkable 
ſtar or comet appeared for ſeven days 
together, aſter the death of Julius 
Caeſar; which was thought to be a 
ſign, that his ſoul was received into 
heaven. Hence Auguſtus cauſed his 
ſtatue in the Forum, to be adorned 
with the addition of -a ſtar. Sce the 
note on ver. 488,/ of the firſt bon: 
gick. * | 
Aftrum properly ſignifies a con- 
Aicllation, or number of ſtars placed 
in a certain order: the Poct uſes it 
in this place for a ſingle ſtar; there- 


2 giving a greater * to the 


r of Caeſar. Thus orace calls 
the ſame ſtar /idus ; 
$51 E. 


0 —.— . inter omnes 2 
— Teng foes velut i ner ignes 
Door * Luna minorcs,” oof 


8 Dus /e egetes, gauderent Yugi. - 
Bus.] Servius thinks. the P pdt al- 
ludes to the month July, which was 


„or corn. 


ſo called in honour of Julius Cae- 
ſar: the grapes and corn being ripe 
in that month. But thiso isoþbſcrvation i is 
not right; becauſe tho the harveſt 
is uſually made in July; yet the vin- 
tage is not begun, till September or 
October, even in the warmer coun- 
tries. Palladius places the barley 
harveſt in June; „ Nunc primo 
* ordei meſſis incipitur:“ and the 
wheat harveſt in July; “ Julio 
+. menſe agri, qui Aprili proſciſſ 
& fuerant, circa Calendas iteran- 
tur. Nunc. locis temperatis tri- 
« tici meſlis expletur,” But he 
does not mention the beginning of 
the vintage, even in the hotteſt 
countries, before September; . Hoe 
* menſe locis tepidis, maritimiſque 
* celcbranda vindemia eſt, frigidis 
CC apparanda.“ But the uſual og 


ſon for the vintage is October ; for 


in that month he ſays, ! Nunc appor- 
tuna omdemia ef} Veen — 2 
could have no intention of alluding 
to any one month: his meaning is, 
that the new ſtar would haye a be- 
nign influence over all parts of huſ- 
bandry, 

<6 _ and. ings: arg com- 


&« monly confounded together. But 


60 Fruges have a larger ſigniſication; 
<& for whatſoever relates to fruit may 
ce be comprehended in this word, 
« Therefore fruges may be applied 
« to pot-herbs, pulſe, vines, apples, 
Therefore ſegetes gau- 
„ dent frogibus means, the corn, 
e which is ſown in the 8 and 
© not yet reaped, enjoys it's fruit, 
8 „ Others, by /egetes, in this place, 

0 underſtand 
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Duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem, 


and by which the che ful 
2 


Inſere, Daphni, pyros, carpent tua poma . go TEES 2 = 
Omnia ſert actas,-: animum quoque: ſaepe ego Daphnis ; your yranif:ebiltived 


longos 


Cantando puerum memini me condere ſoles. 


ſhall gat ber the fruit, 
Time conſumes all thingty 


even the memory tſel ; I re- 


n. the r is my ee. 1 . — * the — * in fnginge 


" define; the earth itſelf : and 
& and they may be in the right. 
10 To omit other teſtimonies, which 
& are commonly produced, I ſhall 
offer a fragment of Cicero, pre- 
& ſerved by Nonnius; Ut enim ſe- 
„ getes apricalas ſubigunt aratris 
multo antequam ſerant.” LA 
CERDA, 

It has been obſerved, in ſeveral 
notes on the Georgicks, that ges 
is generally uſed for the field by 


Virgil. 
. Duceret apricis in collibus uva 
acdyo; ] Thus Tibullus ; 3 3 


66 Annus in — maturat collibus 
„ uvas.“ 


5 0. Inſere, Daphni, pyros. ] He 
tc exhorts the ſhepherd to plant fruit- 
tc trees; becauſe they will thrive 


<6 under the influence of this new 


<6 ſtar, and ſupply his poſterity with 
Inſere here does not ſig- 
„ nify mgraft, but merely plant; 
as Columella has. ſaid hartos - in- 
“ ſerere. Ru AEus. 

Dr Trapp however d iffers from 
Ruaeus, and tranſlates theſe words 


«© Daphnis' un thy pear-trecs 
Sari vans ee 


8, the word ** may Sg 
« 92 planting, grafting, or in- 
00 ne According to Ruaeus 


« »if here means the, firſt, But by 


* 


60 * no reaſon fot i it; 2 
„ Knowof any.” Dr Traps,” 

But though Ruaeus did not give 
any reaſon for his intbrprociti 
yet it appears to me very obvious. 
A tree, when ingrafted, produces 
the fruit very ſoon: but Moeris here 
tells Daphnis, that he may venture 
to plant trees, becauſe his pflerity 
may enjoy the fruit. He therefore 
ſpeaks of a flow production: as he 
does of raiſing trees from feeds, in 
the ſecond Georgick ; n 


% Jam quae ſeminibus bad, ſo 
„ ſuſtulit arbos 


« Tarda venit, ſexis furs pepo- 
> "Rs umbram,”, 


That inſero is” uſed bycur Pool $6 
planting, is plain from another paſ- 
_— in the ſecond Georgick ; = 


Herre . Neve oleze ſt Hlyeſtris jnſezo 


„ tfuncos,” 


;  Poma.] Pamum is uſed by the 
Ancients or any-eſculent fruit; as 
has been obſerved; in a note on ver. 
274 of the hrſt-Georgick, 

51. Unmnia fert avztas,&c;}:Moe+ 
ris ſeems to break off here, as if he 


was. not able th cecolle2 the reſt of 


the poem. 
Animum. ] The Commenitichd 
deem to agree, that by animum is 


meant memeri4m in this place. * 


52. Condene. ] & Finire, uſque ad 
© occaſum ducefe, !? SERVIUS. *? 
Ruacus 
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New I bave forgot all theſe 
werſet ; now even my voice fails 
me: the wolves bave firſt 


| luked upon Maris. 


Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina: vox quoque 
Jam fugit ipſa: lupi Moerim videre priores. 


* Ruaevs gives the ſame interpre- 
tation; and adds, quaſi 1 


and refers to a ſimilar ge, in 
| the ſuſt Acneid ; 


6 4 diem dl eompanet veſ- 
per Olympo.” 


That is, ſays he, gue ene — 
componere. Lucretius has uſed 
ders ſaccla in the ſame ſenſe ; 


* Nec prorſum, vitam ducendo, 
i „ demimus hilum 

& Tempore de mortis, nec delj- 
40 brare valemus, 


c Quo minus eſſe diu poſſimus mor- 
te peremti. 
*© Promde licet vis vivendo con- 
dere ſaecla, 


e Mors aeterna men nihilo minus 
« tha manu,” 


| Soles. gans ate * uſed for 
days; as they are alſo by Lucretius ; 


% Multsque humi cum inhumata 
d acerent corpora ſuper _ 
66 Qorporibus, tamen alituum ge- 


% nus at 


Here we ſee, that ſuns are oppoſed 


to nights; as they are alſo by our 
Poet, in the third Aeneid : 


« Tres adeo incertes caeca caligine 
1 * ſoles 
6 Erramus | pelago, amid ſine 
ſidere noctes. 
ay Ruarte terra die primum ſe at- 
& tollere tandem 
* 


53. Nunc ablita mihi.] © Here 
Date two particulars to be ob- 
* ſerved: 1. oblita is uſed paſſively, 
5 2, mihi is put for a me. In like 
© manner we read in the firſt 
„ Aeneid; 


& Nulla tuarum nie mihi, neque 
1 viſa ſororum. os RUABUS, 


54. L Moerim viders grieve, ] 
This expreſſion alludes to a notion, 


which obtained among the ancient 


Italians ; that if a wolf ſaw any 
man firſt, it deprived him of his 
voice for the preſent ; as we find in 
the twenty-ſecond chapter of the 
eighth book of Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory; © Sed in Italia quoque 


e creditur luporum viſus eſſe noxi- 


dus: yocemque homini, quem 
ce priores contemplentur, adimero 
5 ad praeſens.“ Virgil therefore, 


with propriety, puts this ſaying in | 


the mouth of a peaſunt. ius 
tells us, that from this eommon 
Rory is derived the proverbial ex- 
preſſion, 


5 & 


kd * 
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Sed tamen ifta ſatis vefecer tibi ſaepe idlenalcas. 55 1 
tay 


Lve. Cauſando noftros.in langum ducisamores : 


_— 71 do but MH 


Et nunc omne tibi ſtratum filet aequor, et omnes, rhe more by your * Do: 


but ſee, Lox the bel, lake lies fill and 


ſmooc 


NOTES. 


geben lupus in lla, lich — 
my lp i fb appears, of 

=- the company was talkin 

and thereby cuts oft the diſcourte, 
Bur Theocritus, in the fourteenth 
Idyllium gives this ſtory a contrary 
turn; as if the ſeeing 


perſon mute. A girl fits ſilent in 
company-; upon which one aſks her 
her aongs i 


"Apes IA Ppveuures triopes 6 ws we 
To* 
A eld, Tagtiyro; [TT ru Axxiu 
pt Joxeig your ; 
Oy pd , Ain, _ iat i ru, 
ws aps, den 


« We drank and bailoo'd, ſhe muto 


« all many . 
“ And ſullen fate, without one 
þ 2 — _ 

ow was I vex'd to a ahange 

„ ſo ſoon? 


one 2”, 


N * Cuxzen 


It ſeems indeed more probable, that 
my t of a wolf ſhould take away 

n's voice, than the being ſeen 
by him ; but 3 we find that this 
was 2 ages notion in Ttaly, Vir- 


Fate 8 2 nen * rent: 


a wolf, inn 
ſtead of being ſeen by him, made a 


«© What mute! what have you ſeen 


$6. Couſonds 8 He.] 
A2 Jooks upon this loſs of 4 by 
as a mere pretence; and therefore 
preſſes Moeris to proceed. Mugs 
the ſtillneſs of the evening, and 
their having gone half their 
already, as arguments for fitti 
_ a little 2 and adds, chat 
reach time. 
But if Moeris e e he 
ſhould prove rainy, he tells him, 
may ſing as they ge along, and offers 
10 eaſe him of fils load. Moeris 
perſiſts in not ſinging any more; and 
exhorts him to wait for the retum of 
Menalcas with patience, 
Cauſando.] © Caufari ſignifies 


6 fo make exruſes ; thus Lueretius, 


«© lib. 1. 
* NQuapregter quanyis ele mul. 


* ta moreris; 3 


#4 and Horace, 


57. One tibi free fits ache. ] 
ius's interpretation of aequor is 


La Cerda 


that role = here ſpoken of water, 


after the — of the Greeks, 
Ruaeus fays; that N wo afe 
not to underſtand the ſea; but the 
waters of the Menzo or Mindius, 
OO" hich waſhes Mantua and the rieigh- 


| 
| 
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and every breath of murmuring A ſpi 
wind 1s bu 


ventoſi ceciderunt murmuris:aurae;- :;-- | 32 


„ 14 . 15 ves 


5 * Hinc adeo u an nobis via: . 


ä 


vo 


bouring country: for the ſea is at a 
great diſtance. He alſo juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that aequor is uſed for any 
_ ſurface, either of land or wa- 
But Catrou ſeems to have un- 
derſtood the true ſenſe of this paſ- 
ſage; We find, ſays he, in the 
4% text aequor, this ſea, or this yaſt 
as extent of waters. Our ſhepherds, 
c were already arrived at the edge 
4 of the lake of Mantua, which 
4 is formed round the city by the: 
% Mincio, Is not a lake a ſea in 
70 — es of ſnepherds? This 
ritick is certainly in the 
— for the waters of a river are 
always in motion; and therefore 
cannot be properly called geguor: 
but that word is very applicable to a 
lake, which is a plain ſurface, when 
not ruffled by winds, The Earl of 
Lauderdale follows Servius ; © 


« You raiſe my expectation by de- 
= WG lay, 

< Tho' all the fields are peaceable 

I and gay, 

4e See all things now ſo — to reſt 
“ inclin'd, 

4 The trem bling leaves ſcarce feel 

[ unt me wind.“ 


But Aratum cannot ſignify peaceable 
2 Dryden follows Ruaeus; 


« Thy faint excuſes but inflame n me 


9594 1. more; 


; 90 And now the waves rol ln 0 


1 15 * ee 


22:1 
- 


« Huſht winds the — branches 
ſcarcely hend, 


% Az if thy rofl bs they 4 


29 — 
AI 66 t. * 02 wy ii 20 . 


But when — Waves rawl to the So 
thoy' can hardly be ſaid to be ſilent, 
Dr Trapp male aher 3 
the Jea $ 14 1 


60 By theſe excuſes, and this, 5 


„ delay, 


Thou doſt but whet my appetite 
„„ the more. 


« And now behold the ha "bes 


& ſmooth, and all 


e The blaſts of 3 v 


** are huſh'd — go 


* \ ea 


Our Poet perhaps had his eye. on i the 
following line, in the ®apwaxeurpiu 
of Theocritus, where: the ſilence of 
the ſea and 1 is money of 


Had. "1 js ale, 1 4 
Dr. eee ee 


a4 


Horace cal flow ** ae 


Non rura, quae IM quieta 
Manet aqua * amnis,” 


epulcbrum: incipit apparere 
EL Fi Tt was e 
the Ancients, to make their fe; 
; pulchres neax the hi gfe AIP 


the inſcriptions ard frequently 
dreſſed to tra e 


in the ern dere 


| In 


; BU COL I'0. 32 Ok; BY. q 365. 


| Incipit apparere 3 ; hic, ubĩ denſas 
a ens frondes : hic, Moeri, canamus: 
N . raping eee br ot 16 og, m9 my 


— Ro Libel 74 


4 


"I 


Kran | 2* "7 - a 3 


NOTES. 


of a journey, by the view * a 
monument z t 


Kellrw Tov Hicdral 2J6v & rbhats, 619k 
To cal | 
0 TW 5 Brac ina en pelue 
Bianor, furnamed Ocnus, fon of 
the river Tyber, by the propheteſs 
Manto, daughter of Tirefias, is ſaid 
to have fortified Mantua, and to 
have given it the name of his mo- 
ther. Thus our Poet nnen in 
the tenth Aeneid; 


Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Oc- 
«© nus abort 
% Fatidicae Mantus,' et Tuſci filius 
uu . 
© Qui muros, matriſque dedit tibi, 
Mantua, nomen: * 
. Mantua dives avis. 15 


On Was next, who. led bis native 


train 
Of hardy warts thro the war 1 


The, by f Momo. * the nean 

Area m 

From whence the een, tion a 

riues the name ; 

An ancient city. Drrpen. 
61, Stringunt frandes ] Servivs 

interprets it ampatant, - decerpunt 3 

or proof of Which, he L 

forks from the fourth Georgick; 


Sed tamen et quernas glandes tum 
60 ftringere tempus.” 


La Cerda is of opinion that the Poet 
alludes to the ancient euſtom of 
ſtrewing flowers and branches oyer 
the ſepulchres of the dead. That 
they uſed to ſtrew flowers, is com- 
monly known: but he proves, that 
they alſo ſtrewed branches, from 
the following paſſage in Martial; 


& Accipe non ie bent at 
dera ſaxo, 2 26 
. + Quae cineri vanus dat recitura, 


& labor: | 11 
Sed fragiles buxos, et opacas pal- 
„ mitis um bras 


we Quaeque virent lacrymis hu- 
„ mida prata meis.“ 
| _ 


Ruaeus underſtands this exprefion-ta 


mean, that the young ſhoots of the 
trees were gathered into bundles? 
for he ſays· Stringi is uſed of thoſe 


o things, which are either plucked 


as in the firſt Geor- 


* firitta manu, 


ien; 


Queiiasglandes um A 


P gere tempus,, * 33 Is 


« Et lauri baccas, N cru- 
e entaque myrta : | 2121 » 


<<, or elſe gathered into bundles 
AY 55 paſſage before us, and, ; 


in the firſt Georgick 3; coils 
ec « Habit ien ſtringeret 4 de 
1 culmõ.. e 129011 of 


Marolle renders i it « La od 10 1 


© houreurs 


. 60 fer. the fapulcbre of fone be-. 


night 
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tamen veniemus in urbem: 


| before tus get thither 5 let us. fing however, as wwe go along ; the way will ſeem leſs tedious : 


NOTES. 


„ Wbere the thiek bowghs the 
« ploughmen woont to ſnheare.“ 


The Earl of Lauderdale underſtands 
Lycidas to propoſe reſting themſelves 
en the leaves, which had been 
ſtripped off; 


« On theſe ſtript leaves here, let us 
„ ſtretch along. 


perverts it to 
an arbour, 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it, 


"$44 «the leaves from boughs, 
« Here, Moeris, let us ſing.“ 


In his note, he ſays it may here be 

to ſignify either binding 
them up in bundles, or ſtripping 
them from the boughs, or both. 
But it has been already fhewn; in 
the notes on ver. 305, and 317. of 


the firſt Georgick, that fringere in 


th thoſe verſes, ſignifies to gather 


with the hand. In the ſecond Geor- 
gick however, it is 2 uſed for 

ripping the young ſhoots of a vine; 
that is, pruning it ; | 


Inde ubi jam validis amplexae 
“ ftirpibas ulmos 
« Exierint, tum fringe comas, tum 
“ brachi tonde.” * ' 


In the firſt Aeneid, it is ſed to fig 
nify cutting off branches of tr 
to make oars; | 


<« Quaſſatam ventis Jiceat ſubducere 
1) © cleflem, ot ings 
ce Et ſylvis aptare trabes, et ſtrin- 


gere remos. 8 


The general ſignification of this verb, 
in Virgil is either 1 touch any thing 
lightly, or to druto a ftoord. In the 
paſſage under conſideration, I believe 
it ſignifies either the pruning of the 
trees or gathering the youtrg ſboots, 
in order to ſtrew upon the tomb oi 
Bianor, as La Cerda interprets it. 
This laſt interpretation has it's beau- 


ty; but yet the epithet denſas ſeems. 


to be in favour of pruning: beeauſe 
the ſhoots being thic#, or numerous, 
required the hand of the huſbandman 


to prune or thin them. I have there- 


fore ventured to tranſlate the paſſage 
according to-this interpretation. 
62, Urbem,] Mantua, 
64. Cantantes licet ufque, Ee. 
Thus Theocritus, in his '@aauc's 5 
A 


82S FSg wur- 


28 
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eamus, hoc te faſce levabo. . let ur fe ar we 
— plura, fr et quod nunc — 


agamus. 


Carmina tum melius, c1 cum venerit ipſe, 'canemus, . oy, hes A verſes - 


2 1 


eee 


VO TES. 


A » 445 
2 rax Artpos Me 
Fuat 


« But ſince we walk one ways lince 
e time perſwades, 

* And we are far remov'd from 

* ploomy ſhades, 

<«< Let's pipe and wanton as we walk 
6c along, 

* For we pleaſe each other 
& with a ſong.” CREECH. 


o hoc te faſce levabs,] Ly- 
— ſollicitous to engage 


Moeris to ſing: he Kft propofi 
that his friend ſhould lay down iy 


kids; and now he offers to eaſe 


of — load, by carry yingit 1 
Cum Fes: 7 ſe.] r 
on ſeems to or te, that Vir 
51 was at Rome, when he com- 
poſed this Eclogue. Moeris has no 
great inclination to ſing in the ab- 
ſence of his maſter, of whoſe ſuc- 
ceſs he is in doubt : and therefore is 
ſollicitous to finiſh the buſineſs in 
hand, the carrying the kids to the 
intruder; ; and tells his friend, that 


he ſhall have more inclination to 


ſin 8. when Menalcas returns. 


# 4 l a 


ECLOGA 


cede laborem. 


Es bunc, Aretbuſa mihi con- 


ws. — "RR 


— 


» 
I 


DECIMA. 
L--U$ 
e 


NOTES. 


I. Extremum hunc, &c.) This 


i evidently the laſt of our Poet's 


ues : and is a hne imitation of 
the Idyllium- of Theocritus. 
The ſubjeR of it is an amour of his 


friend Gallus, whom he repreſeats, 
under the charaQer of a ſhepherd, 
complaining of the cruelty of Ly- 


coris, who has deſerted him, The 


Poet begins, with an invocation of 
Arethuſa, to aſſiſt him. 

Arethuſa.] He invokes a Sicilian 
nymph, becauſe he writes in imita- 
tion of Theocritus. Thus he be- 
gins the fourth . with in- 
voking the Sicilian uſe 763 and at 


the beginning of the ſixth, he call 
his Bucolicks Syracuſian verſes 
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A few * xg thy 8 —— Gallo, ſed quae legat ipſa Lycoris, 
r 


my Gallus, (or. ſoc at Lycoris, 


may. rea tube can re- 


mina ſunt dieenda: neget quis carmina Gallo? 


fake Yay { 10 Gall. So. mey Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubter labere Sicanos, 
bit Doria not. . ler waters with tbine, et . 


NOT E S. 


2. Ales Galle,} This expreſſion 
ſhews that Gallus was an intimate 


friend of Virgil, He is cclebrated 


in the ſixth. Eclogue ; "or 


cc Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad 
| 5 <* flumina Gallum,” 


See che notes on that paſſage. 
Lycoris.] The Commentators a- 
gree that Cytheris, an actreſs of 
thoſe times, is meant under the 
fictitious name of Lycoris; and 
that Gallus himſelf had celebrated 
her, ünder the ſame name, in ſome 
poems, which he had written in her 
praiſe, Ovid mentions Lycoris, as 


the ſubject of the poems of Gallus; 


& Gallus et Heſperiis et Gallus no- 
« tus Eoiggh f | 1 
Et ſua cum m Gallo nota Lon 

"©, ent.” | 


Martial alſo, when he is relating, 


that ſeveral poets owed their Geniys _, 


to Love, aſeribes the poetry of Gal- 


lus to Lycoris ; 8 


\ 


2 Cyhthia . te vatem, fecit, n 
© Properti, 

„ Ingenjum Galli R ey 

ee ris erat,” 


| The verſes of Gallus are now loſt ; 
for thoſe, which go under his name, 
are thought by the beſt Hates to be 


pur ious. 


„ Ortygiam. 


3. Carmina ſunt dicenda, c.] 
Pope has imitated this, in his Wind- 


ſor-foreſt ; 


66 vi commands : 
O Muſes bring. 


„„What Muſe for Granville can re- 


<«« fuſe to ſing?” 


4. Cum fluctus ſubter labore, & .] 
Alpheus a river of Peloponneſus was 


in love with the Nymph Arethuſa, 
who, flying from his purſuit, was 
turned Diana into a fountain, 
She made her eſcape under the ſea to 
Ortygia, an iſland adjacent to Sicily, 
where ſhe roſe up: but Alpheus pur- 
ſuing her by the ſame way, mixed 
his waters with her's, he Poet 
here wiſhes, that in her paſſage un- 
der the Sicilian ſea, Doris, or the 
ſea, may not mix the ſalt waves 
with her pure waters, This fable is 
mentioned, in the third Aeneid ; 


c Sjcanio praetenta ſinu * inſula 

= Ga. co. 5 

« Plemmyrium undoſum : nomen 
dixere priores 


Alpheum fama eſt 
* huc, Elidis amnem 


; 


8e. Occultas egiſſe vias ſubter mare ö 


qui nunc 
be ok Arethuſa, tuo Siculis con- 
„ funditur undis.” | 


Right o'er aga 7 Fe 100. 


Tr. flran 
There lics an ile, once call d 10. Or: 


I tygtanland: 
LT Apbeui, 


5 


your aid, 


my — BS CD Hm »Y a 


2? 
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Doris amara 5 non intermiſceat undam. 
Incipe : ſollicitos Galli dicamus amores, _ 


Dum tenera attondent ſimae virgulta capellae. 
Non canimus ſurdis: reſpondent omnia ſylvae. 


e e 


Sicilian tus wet. 


Begin : let ut + tg fir 
ous loves of Ga tobi 


— kids crop the — 
We do not fing to the 


Quae nemora, aut qui vos ſaltus habuere, puellae ef the woods reſound our voice, 


NOTES: 


Alpheur, as old fame reports, bai 
From Gree a ſcertt 2 under 


* to beauteaus Aretbuſa 10. 
70 nd mingling here, they rowl in the 
ſame — . 
Dry x. 


5. Doris,] The daughter of O- 
ceanus and Tethys. She was mar- 
ried to her brother Nereus, by whom 
ſhe « became mother of the ſea 
Nymphs, who, from their father, 


are called Nereids. Doris is here 


uſed for the ſea itſelf, She is called 


amara, becauſe the ſea water * 


bitter. 

b. Incipe : ſolicits, 2 c.] The 
Poet now propoſes the ſubject of his 
Eclogue ; the love of Gallus. 

Sollicitos.] Thus Ovid; 


6© Res eft ſolliciti plena timoris 
„% amor. 


And, 
& Atque ita ſollicito multus amante 
66 legar. ” ; 


7. Simae capellae.] - naw 
alſo calls the kids Tic: ipiÞor, 

8, Non canimus ſurdis, &c.) He 
alludes to the proverbs, ſurdo nar- 
rare fabulam, and ſurdo canere. If 


C 


Lycoris will not hearken, yet the 


— will be repeated by Echo in the 


woods, Thus Pope; in his ſecond 
Paſtoral ; 


Ve ſhady beeches, and oleh 
«« ſtreams, 

& Defence from Phoebus, not from 
66 — s beams, 

To you I mourn; nor to the deaf 
I ſing, 

6 The woods ſhall anſwer; and their 
echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my 
4% doleful lay 

„ Why art thou pn and more 
+ hard than they? 


9. Quae nemora, &c,) The Poet 


turns his diſcourſe to the Naiads, 


who neglected Gallus in his diſtreſs, 
when even the trees and ſhrubs, and 
inanimated mountains and — 
condoled with him. 

This paſſage is an imitation of 
one in the Ops of Theocritus; 


Iz wen 4 58 d A ic brd xiſo; 


ws 0X2 ö Noe 3 
H xare Imua xina Tiurtæ, 1 
Kale Hide; 


Oy va d Worapeio piyay poov 
Ard ra, 


i xi 


Oud' Airvas oxoniasy -der! 4 


fe dä 
A a Tires 


* 
« 


-- 
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ks periſhed by cruel he For 


nor thoſe of Pindus 


0 Naiad Nympbs, when.Gal- Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret? 10 
” avitber the tops of Parnaſſus, Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque rep p 


ne a0 


Tavor H. Is, 7er Afro wpuralo, 
T X '% pupuoio Aw &v txAguee 


Javier, 
4 Where were you Nymphs? where. 
« did the Nymphs reſide ? 


Where were you then, when 
« Daphnis pin'd and dy'd? 

On Pindus top, or Tempe's open 
plain, 
„„ Where, careleſs Nymphs, for- 
« getful of the ſwain? 
For not one Nymph by ſwift A- 
6 ſopus ſtood, 

„Nor Actna's elifs, nor Acis ſa- 
„ cred flood. 

& For him the wolves, the pards 
and tygers moan'd ; ' 

& For bim with frightful grief the 
& lions groan' d. CREECH, 


Milton, in his Monody on the death 
of a learned friend, who was 
drowned i in the Iriſh ſeas, in like 
manner calls upon the Nymphs of 


the neighbouring country ; 


Where were ye Nymphs, when 
the remorſeleſs deep 

6 Clog'd o'er the head of your loyd 

e 
or neither were ye playing on 

e Je playing 

* Where your ir 010 Bards, the fa 
“ mous Druids, ly, 

&. Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona 
« high, 

1% Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her 
« wiſard ſtream,” _ 


Pope alſo has imitated this beautiful, 
. in his ſecond Paſtoral ; 


Where ſtray, ye Muſes, in what 


„ lawn or grove, 

&«& While your Alexis pines in hope- 
« lefs love ? 

In thoſe fair fields where ſacred 
“ Iſis glides, - 

« Or elfe where Cam his winding 
„ vales divides ?” 


The Poet ſpeaks to the Naiads, 
* or, Nymphs, who prefide over 
the — which riſe in Par- 
“ naſſus, Pindus, and Helicon, and 
chides them for not coming to 
comfort Gallus in his deſppir. 
% Here is alſo a tacit reproof given 
& to Gallus himſelf, for yielding to, 
love, and neglecting his poetical 
« ſtudies.” RUAE Us. 

Saltus,} See the note on ver. 
471. of the ſecond Georgick. 

10. Indigno.] It ſignifies great 
or cruel : thus our Poet has indignas 
hyemas in the ſecond Georgick. 

Periret.) Pierius found * 


in the Roman manuſcript, and per: 
iret in the Lombard. 
11. Parnaſſi.] A mountain of 


Phocis, ſacred to Apollo and the 
Muſes. 


See the note on ver. 291. 
of the third Georgick. 

Pindi.} © A mountain on the 
“ confines of Macedonia, Epirus, 
66 N Theſſaly; whence it is e- 

ually aſcribed to theſe three re- 
i gions. Some ſay, that it reaches 
* even 


Mx kd ks cs 
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Ulla moram ſecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

Illum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myricae: 


Pinifer illum etiam ſola ſub rupe jacentem 
et om fleverunt ſaxa Lycaci. 


cold flanes 0 


NOTES. 


tc even to ens and Phocis, in 
&« the latter of which it is called | 
4 Parnaſſus, as it goes by the name 


« of Helicon in Boeotia ; and that 


« it is called alſo Cithaeron, It is 


4 certain, that theſe four moun- 
« tains, though they are extended 


« to à very great diſtance, are 


RUAEUS,.., 1 

12. Amia Aganippe:]. A foun- 
* tain of Boeotia, ſacred to the 
« Muſes, riſing.in the mountain 
« Helicon, not far from "Thebes, 
« and runping down to the river 
« Permeſſus. Aonian, that is Boe- 
* otian, from Aon the ſon of Nep- 


«© tune. Obſerve in this place the 
« opening of the vowels Aonia Aga- 
4 up. RUAEUSs. 


Some read Aonia- Aganippe, others 
Aoniae Aganippes, and others Aoniae 
Aganippae : but it is plain, that Ser- 
vius read Aonia Aganippe ; for he Jays 
« Nominitivi ſunt ſingulares.” 

13. Illum etiam lauri, Cc. This 
is a ſtrong expreſſion of the Poet's 
aſtoniſhment at the negle which the 
Nymphs ſhewedof the Liſtreſof Gal- 
lus, He inſinuates a ſurprize, that the 
Nymphs, who inhabited the hills 
and fountains ſacred to Apollo and 
the Muſes, ſhould ſlight ſo excellent 
a Poet, when even the woods and 
rocks lamented his misfortunes: 
Theocritus ſpeaks of the brute beaſts 


mourning for Daphnis: but Virgil 
extends the grief for Gallus to the 
trees, and cyen to the inanimated 
- ſtones. 
Heinſius would have this line run 
thus 


% Illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere 
“ nevertheleſs. almoſt contiguous, - 
&« and are all facred to the Muſes,” - 


; ** myricae,” 


7 
377 
witheld you, 107 thy Abnicn | 
Aganippe, For bim even u 
bay-trees, for bim even the ta- 
mar i mourned, For bim, 
15 lying under the deſert rech, even 
pine — Mae nalus, and the 


Lycaens mourned; * 


without the ſecond illum, à8 it is 


found in ſeveral manuſcripts. Pie- 
rius obſerved this reading in the Ro- 
man manuſcript :* but in the Lom- 


bard, he found the illum repeated, 
and thinks the triple mention of i- 


lum etiam in theſe two verſes ex- 


preſſes the paſſion with greater ve- 


hemence. 


He does not however 
diſlike the other reading; and thinks 


the exility of it adapted to the paſto-— 


ral character, and miſerable ſtate of 
a deploring perſon. 


Lauri.] See the note on ver. 


306. of the firſt Georgick. 

Myricae.] 
2. * the ſecond Eclogue. La Cerda 
has obſerved, that the tamariſk, as 
well as the bay, was ſacred to A- 


I 5. Manalus.] See the note on 
ver. 22. of the eighth Eclogue. 

Lycaei.] See the note on ver. 2. 
of the third Georgick. 

The reader will obſerve the great 
propriety of theſe verſes. 


lamented by the bays and tamariſks, 
A 2 2 


tWo 


See the note on ver. 


Gallus is 
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them 2 


aſbamed of 
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222 round Stant et oves circum ; noſtri nec poenitet illas : 


NOTES. 


two trees ſacred to Apollo, the god 
of verſe ; and by Maenalus and Ly- 


caeus, two mountains of Arcadia, 


ſacred to Pan, the god of ſhepherds, 
and inventor of the rural pipe. Some 
have injudiciouſly cenſured Virgil, 
for deſcending to ſpeak of hills and 
rocks, after he had mentioned trees. 
It is true, that trees are above ſtones, 
in the ſcale of nature: but however 
it is very evident, that the Poet does 
not fall, but riſe in his expreſſion. 
Trees are allowed by the philoſo- 
phers to have a ſort of life, which 
is called vegetative: but ſtones are 
ſaid to be inanimated. It is there- 
fore more marvellous, to aſcribe 
ſenſe to ſtones than to trees. Not 
only the bays and tamariſks mourn 
for Gallus, but even the woody 
mountain Maenalus ; and not only 
that woody mountain, but even the 
bleak rocks of Lycaeus, Thus the 
greateſt wonder is plainly reſerved 
for the laſt. Catrou has neglected 


the epithet gelidi here: but all our 


tranſlators have carefully preſerved it. 

16. 'Stant et oves, &c.] Virgil 
now repreſents Gallus as a ſhep- 
herd, and makes an apology to that 
eminent perſon, for deſcribing him 
under that character. 


There ſeems to be ſome difficulty 


in underſtanding the true meaning 
of this paſſage. Servius ſays the 
ſenſe is this; As the ſheep, O 
5 Gallus, are not aſhamed to ſtand 
< round thee, ſo neither do thou 
<< be aſhamed of them; for even 
« Adonis himſelf was formerly a 


. contemnunt nos. 


ce ſhepherd.” He adds, that Vir- 

gil introduces his own perſon, by 
uſing noſtri, whereas tui would have 
been ſufficient ; ** Et quod ait 10, 
6 tri, miſcuit ſuam perſonam, ut 
& frequenter facere conſuevit : nam 
“ erat integrum, Tui nec poenitet 
& llas.” La Cerda explains it in 
the following manner; “ He fays 
the ſheep abſtained. from food,” 
&« and ſtood weeping round Gallus, 
«© whom he exhorts not to be a- 
& ſhamed of ſheep and cattle, for 
* two reaſons: 1. Becauſe | 
& are not aſhamed to lament the 
«© love of Gallus: in which place 
& no/trs has this ſenſe they do 
* not deſpiſe either thee or me: 
“ either thee bewailing thy own 
«© paſſion, or me celebrating- it. 
& 2, Becauſe Adonis alſo, who was 
e beautiful, and beloved by Venus, 
“ was a feeder of ſheep.” De Ma- 
rolles ſeems to underſtand uri nec 
poenitet illas to mean, that the ſheep 
partook with him in his diſtreſt; Les 
<© brebis ſe ſont amaſlees autour de 
„ luy, et ont pris part d ſon afflicti- 
«© on, Divin potte ne meſpriſe 
„point les larmes des troupeaux ; 
„le bel Adonis luy-meſme les a 
dien gardez le long des rivieres.” 
Ruaeus renders it literally, negue 
W. L. gives a dif- 
ferent ſenſe to the whole paſſage. 


By the flocks ſtanding round Gallus, 


he underſtands the Bucolicks, which 
he himſelf made. By noftri nec 


poenitet las, he takes Virgil to mean, 
that he himſelf had treated this = 


* 
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Nee te poeniteat pecoris, divine poeta. 


nor do thou be aſhamed of cat 
ele, 0 divine poet, * 


NOTES. 


of poetry in ſuch a manner, that it 
need not be aſhamed to have fallen 
into his hands, in which ſenſe Vives 
alſo takes it. He rightly interprets 
nec te poeniteat, &c, to mean, that 
though Gallus was ſo excellent a 
poet, that he might even be called 
divine, yet he need not be aſhamed 
to be accounted a Bucolic poet, Ac- 
cordingly his tranſlation is as fol- 
lows ; 


And all the flocks about him 
« flocking went, 

Ne ever they of mee neede them 
repent, . 

Ne, divine bard, needes thee re- 
„ pent of them: 

* Sith faire Adonis, erſt alongſt the 
& ftreame, 


© Woont feede his ſheepe.” 


The Earl of Roſcommon, in his 
tranſlation, leaves out the words in 
queſtion ; 


© The ſheep around him ftand, 
*© while the bleſt bard, 

„Nor ſcorns, nor is aſham'd to be 
their ward; N 

« Since on the river banks the beau- 
teous boy 

Adonis kept his bleating flocks 
with joy:“ 


as does Dryden alſo; 


©© The ſheep ſurround their ſhep- 
* herd, as he lyes: 
« Bluſh: not, ſweet poet, nor the 
„„ name deſpiſe” + © 


« Along the ſtreams his flock Ado- 
© nis fed; 

&« And yet the queen of beauty bleſt 
6 his bed.“ | 


Dr Trapp ſeems to follow La Cerda; 


6 Round him ſtood the ſheep, 

« For they too ſympathize with bu» 
© man woe : 

«© Them, heav'nly poet, bluſh not 
© thou to on: 

© Ev'n fair Adonis, did not ſcorn 
© to tend 

« Along the river's ſide, his fleecy 
„charge.“ | 


Catrou follows the ſame interpreta- 
tion; “ Ses brebis attriſtees etoĩent 
4 autour de lui; car enfin elles pren- 
&* nent part d nos affiiftions, Nayez 
% donc pas de honte, tout Poëte 
« illuſtre que vous Etes, de vous 
<« voir traveſti en Berger, Adonis 
e luy-meEme ne dedaigna pas de con- 


% duire un troupeau.” Burman 


declares himſelf to be of the ſame 
opinion, in the following note on 
this paſſage; The Scholiaſt on 
« Horace Lib. 1. Od. 28. will 
e have this to be an Hypallage, for 
e nos illarum non poenitet : but I am 
«© not of his opinion; and take the 
e ſenſe to be, they are contented 
& with us ſhepherds, and do not 
« defire any other. Thus Terence, 
% Phorm, I. iv. 20. Neftri noſmet 
&« poenitet, and the common ex- 


« rreflion ſuae quemgque fortuna 
- / 12 I. 


« poenitet, hic 
« expreſſes by neminem contentum 
| s vivers 


A a 3 
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NOTES. 


"the banks bf 1 nun 


& wuivere ſua. ſorte. The ſheep are 
delighted with our ſinging, and 
* now do not diſdain to join with 
tc us in lamenting our misfortune, 
& and do you alſo accept of their 
& mournful ſong, and do not think 
ic them unworthy of your love, 
& fince Adonis himſelf thought it 
& got beneath him to feed them.“ 
If the reader likes any of theſe in- 
terpretations, he is welcome to ad- 
mit them : but they do not ſeem at 
all ſatisfactory to me. I believe the 
Scholiaſt on Horace, as he is quoted 
by Burman is in the right, and that 
we are to underſtand no/ri nec poe- 
nitet illas to be an Hypallage for 19s 
non 2 illarum, a figure which 
of the Criticks allow to be 
uſed on other occaſions. "The ſenſe 
will then be clear and ſignificant, 
Virgil intends to celebrate the paſ- 
ſion of Gallus for Lycoris, in imi- 
tation of a beautiful Idyllium of 
Theocritus on the paſſion of Daph- 


nis. Accordingly he places him in. 


Arcadia, reproaches the nymphs of 
the poetical fountains, for having 
heglected the protection of this fa- 
mous poet, and repreſents the trees 
and rocks of Arcadia as condoling 
Mtn, yy then deſcribes him as a 

ſurrounded by his ſheep, 
OF immediately makes an apoſtro- 
phe to his friend, with an excuſe for 
having repreſented him under fo low 
a character, by which pe 28 he may 
e of Paſtora We have 
ſeen already, in the ſixth Eclogue, that 
all” = \ wont ports Pe before Virgil, 

tl 


t beneath” r to writg 


> 


Paſtorals ; and he there ſpeaks of it 
as 4 condeſcenſion in himſelf to en- 
gage i in that ſubject; 


& Prima Syracoſio dignata eſt lu- 
1 dere verſu 
Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas habi- 
&« tare, Thalia.“ 


I firſt of Romans ſtoop'd to rural 


rains, 


Nor bluſh'd to dwell among Sici- 


lian ſwains. 
Lord Roscommon. 


Here then is the very ſame thought 
differently expreſſed. In the ſixth 
Eclogue the Poet ſays his Muſe did 
not bluſh to dwell among the woods, 
and here he ſays he is not aſhamed 
of his ſheep, and therefore hopes his 
ſriend Gallus will not take it amiſs, 
that he repreſents him under the ſame 
feigned character with himſelf, We 
ſhall find, in the courſe of this Ec- 
logue, that Gallus was at that time 
not only a good poet, but alſo a man 
of war: whence we may infer, 
that as Virgil here puts himſelf up- 
on a level with him, our Poet was 
ſomething more than a mere coun- 
try farmer, as the old Grammarians 
would have us imagine. 

Theocritus has repreſented the 
cattle as mourning at the feet of 
Daphnis ; 


ol a va woc 65, vu 
ot re raden, 


Deda 8" ay dau xai 2 Toprigg. 


Galparro. 9. 
«A 
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Venit et pile, tardi venere bubulci: 


— de 26 venit * glande Menalcas. 


alſo came, the 
berd[men came: 
20 cn, wer with tointer maſt, 


NOTES. 


& A thouſand heifers, bulls, and 


„ cows, and ſteers, 


4 Lay round his feet, and melted 


into tears.”  CREECH. 


18. Et formoſus | oves, &c.] Thus 
Thcocritus ; 


Npardos 1 "Advis, ire h vo- 


paves, 
Kal wrong 2 x) Inpice A 
didnt. 


4 There lives Adonis, there the 

„ wond'rous fair, 
There feeds his ſheep, ſhoots 
„ beaſts, and hunts the hare.” 
CREECH, 


Adonis was the ſon of Cynaras, 

kin ng of Cyprus, by his own daugh- 
ter Myrrha, He was the great fa- 
vourite of Venus, and has been 
abundantly celebrated by the Greek 
poets. Bion calls him the Aſſyrian 
huſband of Venus; and ſome ſay 
he was king of Aſſyria. 
19. Venit et upilio, &c,] The 
Poet now adds, that the ſhephetds, 
and even ſome deities came to viſit 
os pe in his affliction. 

o is uſed for opilio, changin 
the ; ay o into a = 4 10 | = 
Greeks write ouropucs. for 5 0Y0[.67 * 
ſeems to be derived from aves as if it 
was oilio. Pierius however found 
ofziia in the Medicean manuſcript, 
W. L. takes "5 for à proper 
Name. 1 be mer 


1 . 


Tardi venere bubulci.] Servius 
reads * underſtanding it to 
mean ſwine · herds, and interprets 
tardi fooliſh, Pierius found fubulci 
alſo in the Roman, Medicean, and 
ſome other manuſcripes. But he 
thinks we ought to read hubulci, be 
cauſe this verſe anſwers to that of 
'Theocritus ; 


"Ha9ew rot (arti, rer Woiuives, wnb- 


Av MON, 


and becauſe the epithet tardi or 

agrees with the pace of cows. 
We ought moſt certainly to read 
bubulci here, if La Cerda and others 
are right, who underſtand Menal- 
cas, in the next verſe, to be a goat- 
herd. 

20. Uvidus byberna, &c.) La 
Cerda contends, and not without 
reaſon, that Menalcas muſt be un- 
derſtood to be a goatherd ; becauſe 
Theocritus, Virgil, and the other 
Bucolic writers celebrate only three 
ſorts of graziers; ſhepherds, herdſ- 
men or neat-herds, and goat-herds. 
Thus Virgil, in the ſecond Geor- 
gick, after the general word ar- 
menta,. mentions theſe three occu- 
pations z . 


e gin armenta magis ſtudium, vi- 
* tuloſque tueri, 
Aut foetus oyium, aut urentes 


„ culta capellas. 
Theoeritus alſo mentiom theſe three 
together; 
„160 Hyder 
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All aſk, whence art thou in- 


Gerd ih bir fam? J. Omnes, unde amor iſte, rogant, tibi? Venit A- 


pollo came, and ſaid, why art pollo. 


thou mad, O Gallus: thy tare Galle, quid inſanis? inquit : tua cura Lycoris, 


Lycoris 


y | | 
' HvYov vel Gr, T0) Womutyrs, wne 
Aos N %%. 


Menalcas is ſuppoſed to be wet, by 


feeding his goats in the woods, in 
the winter ſeaſon. Some indeed un- 
derſtand wvidus to ſignify fat or well 
fed : but in the time of our Poet, 
the meaneſt of the country people 
did not feed on maſt. Thus, in the 
firſt Georgick, the 'air moiſt with 
ſouth winds is expreſſed by Jupiter 
uvidus auſtris. | 

21. Omnes unde amor, &c.] 


7 * / EW. * 
Ilavres avnpwriuvy 76 W609; AK. 


The Criticks differ about the point- 
ing of this verſe: ſome read 


nas Omnes unde amor iſte rogant tibi 
venit? Apollo, | 

& Galle quid inſanis?! 

Others, | 


“ Omnes unde amor ifte rogant : 
tibi venit Apollo.“ 


But the moſt judicious ſeem to prefer 


* Omnes unde amor iſte rogant 
tibi! venit Apollo,” - 


Venit 1. Apollo is the firſt 
of the Foy who come to Gallus, 


becauſe he is the god of poetry. In 


Theocritus, Mercury is the firſt ; | 


NOTES, 


Hyd Een wp reg amr dps, dr: 
, AdOv, 
Tis Ty xaT&TpuXt 3 Tivos @ Ye, 
roc ον IpRTTA j ö 


<« Firſt Hermes came, and with a 
gentle touch,. 
He rais'd, and aſk'd him, who 
e he lov'd ſo much?“ | 
CREECH, 


22. Tua cura Lycoris, &c.] Tt 
has already been obſerved, in the 
note on ver. 2. that it is generally 
agreed, that the Lycoris mentioned 
in this Eclogue is no other than the 
famous actreſs Cytheris. Servius 
calls her a whore, and a freed woman 
of Volumnius, and aſſures us, that 
her ſotſaking Gallus, and following 
Anthony into Gaul, is the ſubject 
of the poem under conſideration. 
La Cerda follows this narration of 
Servius, and ſays Lycoris is that in- 
famous whore, with whom Antho- 
ny was ſo captivated, who is alſo 
called Citheris and Volumnia, and 
whom Cicero calls the mimic wife 
of Anthony, whom ſhe followed 
into Gaul, even in the midſt of the 
rage of civil war. This, fays he, 


is meant by Pergue nives alium, &c. 


Catrou juſtly cenſures Servius, as 
being guilty of a chronological error. 
He obſerves, that Anthony was at 
that time in the Eaſt, that he 
had abandoned Cytheris 3 


0 


: 
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perque nives alium perque horrida caſtra ſecuta eſt. . , another chreugh 


" the ſnows, and through berrid 


camps, 


NOTES. 


death of Cicero. In the tenth let- 
ter of the tenth book of Epiſtles to 
Atticus, Cicero mentions his car- 
rying Cytheris about with him, in 
an open litter, as if ſhe had been 
his wife, attended by ſeven others, 
which were filled with the miniſters 
of his luſt; Hic tamen Cytheri- 
dem ſecum aperta lectica portat, 
e alteram uxorem. Septem prae- 
«© terea conjunctae lecticae amica- 
„ rum ſunt, an amicorum.“ In 
the ſecond Philippick, the Orator 


inveighs bitterly againſt Anthony, 


in ſeveral places, on account of the 
ſcandalous life he led, in the com- 
pany of this actreſs. He tells him, 
that he might have derived ſome 
little wit from his mimic wife; 
At enim quodam loco face- 
tus eſſe voluiſti. Quam id, dii 
„boni, non decebat! in quo eſt 
tua culpa nonnulla: aliquid enim 
5 falis ab uxore mima trahere po- 
„ tuiſti,” In another place, we 
find, that it was, when he was tri- 
bune of the people, and had the 
go/ernment of Italy committed to 
him by Caeſar, that he made a pro- 
greſs through the country attended 
by the above-mentioned ſcandalous 
company, that he received the com- 
plements of the principal perſons of 
the towns through which he paſſed, 
who ſaluted the actreſs by the name 
of Volumnia, inſtead of her better 
known theatrical name, and that 
his own mother was obliged to fol- 


low this ſtrumpet, as if ſhe had been 


her daughter-in-law, ** In codem 


vero tribunatu, cum Caeſar, in 
+ Hiſpaniam proficiſcens, huic con- 
* culcandam tradidifſet : quae fuit 
* ejus peragratio itinerum ? luſtra- 
tio municipiorum?.,.., Vehe- 
© batur in eſſedo tribunus plebis z 
« liftores laureati antecedebant, 
inter quos, aperta lectica, mima 
6 portabatur, quam ex oppidis mu- 
„ nicipales, homines honeſti, ob- 
viam neceſſario prodeuntes, non 
„ noto illo, & mimico nomine, ſed 
“ Volumniam conſalutabant. Se- 
*© quebatur rheda cum lenonibus, 
* comites nequiſſimi : rejecta mater 
„ amicam impuri filii, ta 

„ nurum ſequebatur,” Preſently 
afterwards, he adds, that ſhe met 
him at Brunduſium, when he re- 
turned from Theſſaly; and that 
every ſoldier in his army knew it to 
be true. Veniſti Brunduſium, in 
ſinum quidem, et in complexum 
„ tuae mimulae. Quid eſt? num 
mentior? quam miſerum eſt id 
„ negare non poſle, quod fit tur- 
piſſimum confiteri ! Si te munici- 
* piorum non pudebat; ne vete- 
rani quidem exercitus? quis enim 
* miles fuit, qui Brunduſii illam 
* non viderit? quis qui neſcierit 
veniſſe eam tibi tot dierum viam 
* gratulatum? quis, qui non in- 
« doluerit, tam ſero ſe, quem ho- 
eminem ſecutus eſſet, cognoſcere ?”” 
We find alſo, that this infamous pro- 
greſs of Anthony, and his intimacy 
with Hippias and Sergius, two co- 
medians, happened when Caeſar 
was in Egypt, and that his 3 
| ral 
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Sylvanu 4% came crowned Venit et agreſti capitis Sylvanus honore, 


with rural bonoars, 


NOTES. 


raiſed him to the dignity of Maſter 
of the horſc, in the abſence, and 
without the knowledge of his pa- 
tron ; *©* Italiac rurſus percurſatio 
<6 6adem comite mima, in oppida 
4 militum crudelis, et miſera de- 
& guftio: in urbe auri et argenti, 
& maximeque vini ſoeda direptio. 
& Acceſſit, ut Caeſare ignaro, cum 
6 ille eſſet Alexandriae, beneficio 
c amicorum magiſter equitum con- 
& ffitueretur. Tum exiſtimavit fe 
© ſuo jure cum Hippia vivere, et 
s £quas vectigales Sergio mimo tra- 
« dere,” Laſtly the Orator ſays 
expreſsly, that Anthony had parted 
with his actreſs, and ſpeaks of it, 
as the only good thing he had ever 
done; Mimam illam ſuam ſuas 
res ſibi habere juflit, Ex duo- 
. gecim tabulis cauſam addidit, ex- 
< egit. Quam porro ſpectatus ci- 
vis, quam probatus: cujus ex 
s* omni vita nihil eſt honeſtius, 
gquam quod cum mima fecit di- 
4 yortium.” Plutarch alſo, in his 
life of Anthony, mentions moſt of 
theſe particulars, and calls the wo- 
man, who accompanied him in his 

ogreſs, Cytheris; and adds that 

parted with her, on account of 
Caeſar's diſlike of his way of life, 
and married Fulvia, This noted 
amour of Anthony with Cytheris 
could not be earlier than the year of 
Rome 705, when Anthony was 
choſen tribune of the people: nor 
could it be later than 707, in which 
year Cacſar was at Alexandria, and 
Anthony was made Maſter of the 
horſe. It is ce:tain alſo, that the 


diſmiſſion of Cytheris, and the mar- 
riage with Fulvia, could not be la- 
ter than 711, in which year Cicero, 
who ſpeaks of it, was ſlain: nor in- 
deed, could it be later than 709; 
for Caeſar, who was offended at 
the conduct of Anthony, and cauſed 
him to put away Fulvia, was mur- 
dered at the beginning of 7 10. This 
Eclogue could not be written ſooner 
than 715, being the very laſt of 
them all; and conſequently com- 
poſed after the fourth, which was 
certainly written in 714, and the 
ſixth which was probably written in 
715. Thus the amour of Anthony 
with Cytheris muſt have been at 
leaſt fix years before the writing of 
this Eclogue : and beſides it does not 
appear, that he went into Gaul, in 
any military capacity, between the 
time of his being choſen Tribune, 
and that of his parting with Cythe- 
ris: and we are ſure, that after the 
battle of Philippi, in 712, he was 
wholly engaged in the eaſtern and 
ſouthern parts of the world. We 
may therefore venture to affirm, 
that Anthony was not the ſolder, 
with whom Lycoris ran away : and 
we have ſome reaſon to queſtion, 
whether Lycoris and Cytheris were 
the ſame perſon; fince the Poet 
would hardly have celebrated the 
fooliſh paſſion of his friend, for a 
woman who had long been looked 
upon as infamous, The Earl of 


Lauderdale does not ſeem to under- 
| ſtand the meaning of this paſſage to 


be, that Lycoris had gone off with 
any particular ſoldier ; but that the 
| was 
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Florentes ferulas et. grandia lilia quaſſans. . 2 — 255 


Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipſi 
Sanguineis ebnli baccis minioque rubentem. 


22 came, whom woe 


aw aurſelver, glowing . with” 
the berries of blood-red deuarfelder, — 


NOTE S, 


was a woman of ſuch a character as 
to be ready to run away with any 
ſoldier, or idle fellow whatſoever ; 


6 Thy darling miſtreſs will a ſol- 
+ dicring go, 

6 And follow any fool thro” rain or 
„ ſnow.” 


24. Hlvanus.] See the note on 
ver. 20. of the firſt Georgick. 

25. Florentes ferulas.] The fe- 
rula or fennel giant is a large plant, 
growing to the height of 6 or $ 
feet, with leaves cut into ſmall ſeg- 
ments like thoſe of fennel, but lar- 
ger, The ſtalk is thick, and full of 
a fungous pith, whence it is uſed by 
old and weak perſons to ſupport 
them, on account of it's lightneſs, 
The pith is even at this time uſed in 
Sicily, as tinder is by us, to catch 
fire; whence the poets ſeigned, that 
Prometheus ſtole the celeſtial fire, 
and brought it to earth, in a hollow 
ferula. The flowers are yellow, and 
grow in large umbells, like thoſe of 
tennel. Ferula is by ſome derived 
a ferendo ; becauſe it bears, or ſup- 
ports old men; by others a feriendo; 
becauſe it was 120 b the ancient 
ſchoolmaſters, to A e their ſcho- 
lars on the hand, Hence the mo- 
dern inſtrument, which is uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe ; though very dif- 
ferent from the ancient ferula, and 
capable of giving much greater 


WY is called by the ſame name. 


A willow ſtick would bear a much 
nearer reſemblance. 

26. Pan deus Arcadiae.] See 
the notes on ver. 31. of the ſecond 
Eclogue, and ver, 58. of the fourth, 

27. Sanguinets ebuli baccis. EN 
Ebulus, Dwart-elder, Wall-w 
or Dane-wort, is a ſort of Elder, 
and very like the common Elder. 
tree, but differs from it eſſentially, 
in being really an herb, It com- 
my grows to the height of about 

The juice of the berries is 
I” a red purple colour, It has ob- 
tained the name of Dane-wart a+ 
mong us, becauſe it is fabled to have 
ſprung from the blood of the 
when thoſe people were maſlac 
in England, It is found chiefly in 
church- yards. See the note on yer, 
22, of the ſixth Eclogue, 

Minig.] Minium is the native 
cinnabar, or ore, out of which 
quickſilver is drawn, Minium is 
now commꝭònly uſed to ſignify red 
lead : but we learn from Pliny, that 
the minium of the Romans was the 
miltos or cinnabari of the Greeks; 
Milton yocant Graeci minium 
% quidam cinnabati.” This was 
the Vermillion of the Ancients, 
with which they uſed to paint the 
images of their gods, and the bodies 


.of their triumphant generals, Ac- 


cording to Pliny, Verrius proved, 
from ſeveral authors of 

able authority, that the face even of 
Jupiter himſelf was angiently poigeed 


ſays be; lvoe doen not regard 


to F. VIRGILII MARONIS 


Will there be no moderation? Ecquis exit modus? inquit : amor non talia curat. 


ich things ar theſe, Nertber Nec lachrymis crudelis amor, nec gramina rivis, 
is cruel love ſatisfied with tears, Nec cytiſo ſaturantur apes, nec fronde capellae. 30 


nor groſs with rivulets, wr Triſtis at ille. 


bees with cytiſus, 
with browſe. 


Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 


bes Montibus haec veſtris : ſoli cantare periti 


But Gallus thus meurafully Arcades, O mihi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcant, 


expreſſid himſcif; O Arcadi- 


an you bqwever ſhall ſing theſe things on your mountains, O Arcadians, wha alone are ſkilled in fing. 


ing, O bin ſoftly will my bones reſt, 


with minium, and that Camillus was 
inted with it when he triumphed. 
He affirmed alſo, that it was added 
to the ointments uſed at the trium- 
phal ſuppers, even in his time ; and 
that the cenſors took particular care, 
to have the image of Jupiter miniat- 
ed. Pliny owns himſelf ignorant of 
the cauſe of this cuſtom: but he 
fays, it is certain, that at the time 
when he lived, the Ethiopians had it 
in great requeſt, that their nobles 
were coloured all over with it, and 
that it was the colour commonly 
uſed for the images of their gods. 

28. Ecquis,) La Cerda reads et 
quis, and contends for this being the 
true reading: but Heinſius, accord- 
ing to Burman, found ecquis in the 
Medicean manuſcript; as we find 
it in almoſt all the manuſcripts and 
printed copies. 

30. Cytiſo.] See the note on ver. 
431. of the ſecond Georgick. 

31. Triſtis at ille tamen, &c.] 
Gallus turns his diſcourſe to the Ar- 
cadian ſhepherds; expreſſes his de- 
ſire of being recorded by them; and 
wiſhes that he himſelf had been in 
no higher ſtation than they. 
| 32. Soli cantare periti Arcades.) 
« Polybius, lib. 4. ſpeaks at large 
concerning the delight of the Ar- 
ac cadians in Muſick: for he ſays, 
« that ſcience is uſeful to all men, 


NOTES. 


© but even neceſſary to the Arca- 
„ dians, who are accuſtomed to 
« great hardſhips. For as their 
„country is rough, their ſeaſons 
* inclement, and their paſtoral way 
of life hard; they have this only 
«© way of rendering nature mild 
and tractable. Therefore they 
train up their children from their 
“ very infancy, till they are thirty 
years of age, in ſinging hymns in 
« honour of Gods and Heroes, Tt 
« 1s no diſgrace among them, to be 
« unzcquainted with other ſciences ; 
& but to be ignorant of Muſick is a 
„great reproach : from theſe man- 
« ners of the Arcadians aroſe the 
& fiction of the poets, that Pan, 
the god of the Arcadians, invent- 
ed the pipe, and was in love with 
© the nymph Echo, For Arcadia, 
« being mountainous and full of 
© woods abounds with echoes : 
„ whence not only the inhabitants 
of that country, but alſo the 
«© mountains, woods, and trees are 
„ ſaid to fing. Thus our Poet in 
the eighth Eclogue ; 


« Maenahus argutumque nemus pi- 


* nofque loquentes 
«© Semper habet.“ La CERA. 


33- Quicſeant.) Pierius ſays it is 
quieſcent, in the Indicative mo „in 
| ome 


s WP @A O02 wwe. Www oo y» ww =. y 
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A, 
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that he was a 


yveſtra meos olim fi fiſtula dicat amores! if you Pip fall beg 
Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique fuiſſem 35 274m 


— 


Aut cuſtos 


_, NOTES. > OY 
ſome ancient manuſcripts: but he is © Or your ripe tidy cl 


better pleaſed with guieſcant, in the 
Optative mood, as he finds in the 


Roman and Medicean manuſcripts. 


Catrou however approves of quieſ- 
cent. . 
35. Atque utinam ex vobis, &c.] 


Fhe Poet takes ſeveraloccaſions, to 
let the reader know, that though he 


had repreſented his friend Gallus, as 
a ſhepherd, in this Eclogue, yet he 
was a perſon of a ſuperior character. 
He at firſt made an apology for the 


liberty he had taken with him; now 
he makes him wiſh that he had been 


in the humble ſtation of an Arca- 
dian ſhepherd ; whence it appears, 


higher rank ; and a few lines after- 
wards, we find he was really a man 
of war. This conduct was neceſ- 
ſary, as the Poet choſe to deſeribe 
Gallus under his true name. Had 
he made uſe of a fictitious name, he 
would have been at li , to pre- 
ſerve the paſtoral character entire 
through the whole Eclogue. 

36. Vinitor.] Some underſtand this 
to mean a Pruner: but ſurely that 
cannot be the ſenſe here; for the 
ripe Cluſters 'are not pruned. W. L. 
underſtands it to mean a Gatherer ; 


« And ſickerly, I would I had beene 


„ ſeene 


« One amongſt you, or your flocks- 


„ keeper been; 


perſon. of a much 


! And I'wifh I bead 


« gather,” 


The Earl of Lauderdale takes it to 


be a Pruner ; 


J wiſh like ſome of you I had 
been bred | 5 

« To prune the vine, or tend the 
„ fleecy herd.“ | 


And Dr Trapp; 


«, Ol hed Riad -W crate n 


e o of you 1 
Keeper of flocks or pruner of the 
« the vine.“ __ 


Dryden interprets it a Preſſer ; 


— 


N 


a 
- 


- 


* Ah! that your birth and bus nes 


„ had been mine; 


To penn the ſheep, and preſs the 


« ſwelling vine.“ 


37. Certe five mibi, Ec. ] If Gallus 


had been ſo happy as to have been 
born an humble Arcadian ſhepherd, 
he had never known the falſe, 


though beautiful Lycoris. He might 


eaſily have obtained ſome rural 
beauty, unpractiſed in the deceitful 
arts of more polite nations ; who, 
though leſs fair, might not however 
have been void of charms ; as flow- 


ers of the darkeſt colours are not al- 


ways contemptible. | 
38. Quid, tum fi fuſcus, &c.] 
We find pretty nearly the 
ſentiment in the ſecond Eclogue; 
« Quamyvis 


ſame. 


382. p. VIRGIL EV TOR 


2 are fworthy end 2 Et nigrae violac ſunt, et vaccinia nigra: 


= 2 2 Lz. Mecum . K lenta ſub vite jaceret. 1 40 
„ under the A Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantarct Amyntas. 


„ 


wing : dra would bave ga- Hic gelidi Gas, x. mollia prata, Lycori : 
ed gar or ; 
Ze, — — 2 Hic nemus, hic ipſo tecum conſumerer aevo. 
8 are cool de® lere Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis 


are ſoft meadows, O Lycoris : bers are 4wood! : here could I have all > abs was; hes 
22 love — me in the arms of cruel n * my dey * 


NOTES. 


« Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu 
* candidus e es, 
O formoſe puer, nimium ne crede 
s colori. 
66 „Alba liguſtra cadunt: 


nigra leguntur. . f 
39. Et nigrae violae.] This verſe 
is almoſt a literal tranſlation of one 


vaccinia _ 


inthe tenth Idyllium of Theocritus; | 


Kaz 76 7 10 uA bl, 9 % n 


dax og. 


See the notes on ver. 183. of the 
fourth Georgick, and on vaccinia ui- 
gra liguntur, ves. 18. of the ſecond 
Eclogue. 

42. Hic geld Fintes, &c.] Gal- 
Jus now tells Lycoris in the moſt 
paſſionate” manner, how happy they 
might both have been in the quiet 
enjoyment of a paſtoral life ; where- 
as her cruelty has driven him into 
the dangers of war, and 
herſelf to unneceſſary fatigues. 

43. Ipſo geuo.] — explains 
theſe words to mean old age. Thus 
the ſenſe will be this; If you had 
not been cruel, I ſhould not have 
died of this tormenting paffion, in 
the flower of my youth; but ſhould 
have decayed gradually, as age came 
on, in the enjoyment of your com- 


pany. 
44. Nunc inſanus amor, Sc.] 


« The ſenſe is this; Here, if you 
liked it, we-might-both live quiet 
c and ſecure; now, becauſe of 


your cruelty, we are both miſe- 


rable: for my paſſion drives me 


through deſpair to expoſe myſelf 
e to the dangers of war, becauſe I 
„am deſpiſed by you: and your 
« love of another carries you th 
dangerous roads, in ſevere wea- 
„ ther, into a frozen climate.“ 
Ru AE Uuvs. 

Buri me Martis in amis, &c.]' 
«© Gallus afcribes that to his paſſion 


„and deſpair, which he did outer" 


e duty or ambition. If we 

„ give credit to the — of 
«© an Elegy, which Aldus Manu- 
6 tius, the ſon; found in a Venetian 
% manuſcript; under the name of 
„Gallus, we ſhould know exacthy, 


nin what part of the world he was 


«© then in arms. Theſe are the 


expoſed words of the Elegy; 
e Pingit et Euphratis currentes 'mbl- 


ius undas, 
ce Vittriceſſus aquilas, ſub duc 
« Ventidio, 


Hence we learn, that Gallus was 
bat that time in the army of Ven- 
„ tidius, who was warring againſt 
the Parthians on the banks of the 
Euphrates. But unfortunately it 


“is certain, that this . is 


of 


T. 


- 


BVUcolle. CLX 8% 


Tela inter media atque adverſos detinet hoſtes. 45 aid, darts and averſe fer, 


YR 


& of later date, and was never 


« written by; Gallus. We may 


„ however make a reflection on this 
64 piece. 
6 pretended to counterfeit Gallus, 
« did not want learning. At leaſt 


«© he ſeems to have —— 2 
10 n an 


« conjecture, when he placed 

„ Jus in the army of Ventidius. 
& This general was really warring 
« againſt the Parthians, in tbe years 
&«& of Rome 715, and 716, When 
« Virgil was compoſing, this Ec- 
« logue. It is plain alſo from the 


4 paſſage under conſideration, that 
4 Gallus was at that time in an ar- 


c my, Probably it was in the 
« Eaſt, for Gallus afterwards ob- 
4 tained the government of Egypt, 
c ag a man who knew the coun- 
© try, We may therefore con- 
« jectare, with the falfe Gallus, 
<<, that the true Gallus was at that 
% time warring againſt the Parthi- 
c ans under Ventidius.” CATROu. 

It appears to me very ſtrange, that 
this learned Critick ſhould ground 
his conjecture on a paſſage in an au- 
thor, whom he himſelf allows to 
be ſpurious, If Virgil had intended 
to deſcribe Gallus at war with. the 


Parthians, I believe he would have, 


written averſos inſtead of adverſos ; 
their averſe manner of fighting be- 
ing ſo very remarkable a circum- 
ftance, and what he himſelf alludes 
to in the third Georgick ; 


„ Fidentemque fuga Parthum, ver- 
ſiſque ſagittis.“ 


Thus alſo Ovid; 


This author, who has 


* Telaque ab averſo quae jacit hoſ- 


46 tis equo. 


Nor does it ſeem probable, that Gal 
lus, who was a great favourite of 
Auguſtus, would ſerve in Parthia 
under Ventidfus, Who had always 
enemy to him, and had 
openly taken the part of Fulvia a- 
gainſt him. I rather believe, f 
Gallus kept near his patton, and aſ- 
ſifted him in the wars with Sextus 
Pompey, which began about the 
time when this Eclogue is generally” 
ſuppoſed to have been written. Ru- 
aeus places it in 716, a year in 
which Gallus might eafily complain 
of being detained by the arms of 
cruel In that year, Mene- 
crates was — Pompey to ra- 
vage the coaſt of Campania; and 
was ſlam by Menas, in an engage 
ment with Calviſius Sabinus near 
Cumae. Auguſtus, who was then 
at Rhegium, made an attempt to 
paſs over into Sicily; but was beaten 
back, with great loſs, by Apollo- 
phanes, and obliged to keep on the 
continent of Italy, whilſt Pompey 
was entire maſter of the ſea, and 
plundered the coaſt at his pleaſure. 
But it appears, from the paſſage 
under conſideration, not only that 
Gallus was in arms, but alſo that 
Lycoris had followed an army be- 
yond the Alps, when this Eclogue 
was written. Therefore it is to no 
purpoſe, to find in what army Gal- 
lus was engaged, unleſs we can 
ſhew, that there was any army ſent 
over the Alps at the ſame time. 
Now 


354 
that 7 conld not think it trie / 


P. VIRGIEII MARONIS 
Thos far from thy country, 6b Ju procul a patriaz nec ſit mihi credere ; tantuni ' 


abſt from me beboldeft, ab Alpinas, ah dura, nives, et frigora Rheni 
cruel | nathing but the ſnow: of the Alps and frei of the Rhine, 


NOTES. 


Now this does not ſeem to have 
been done till the beginning 'of the 


and Lucius Gallus were Conſuls. 
In that year, according to Dio, A- 
ippa the Conſul marched into 


ul, to ſuppreſs a rebellion there, 
and was the ſecond Roman who 


croſſed the Rhine, for which he had 
the honour of a triumph decreed 
him, and at his return had the care 
of the maritime affairs committed 
to him. Agrippa declined the tri- 
umph; becauſe he did not care to 


rejoice himſelf, at a time when 


Auguſtus was unfortunate: this ex- 
pedition muſt have been at the be- 
ginning of the year, becauſe A- 
grippa could not otherwife have had 
time afterwards to build fo great a 
fleet, and to form that nbble as well 
as neceſſary work of the Julian port, 
which is mentioned in the note on 
ver. 161. of the ſecond Georgick. 
Here then is in all probability the 
preciſe time, when this Eclogue 
was written, the beginning of the 
year of Rome 717, when all the 
friends of Auguſtus, among whom 
was Gallus, were under continual fa- 
Uigues, with defending the ſea coaſts 
Italy from the depredations of 
Pompey ; and when one of the 
Conſuls marched with an army be- 
you the Alps, and croſſed the 
hine, which had not been perform- 
ed before by any Roman, except Ju- 
lius Caefar, almoſt twenty years be- 
fore, This time of the year agrees 
alſo exactly with what our Poet men- 


year of Rome 717, when Agrippa 


tions of the ſnows of the Alps, the 


froſts of the Rhine, and the danger 


of Lycoris's feet being cut by the 
ice. Thus we may conclude, that 
Lycoris ran away with ſome officer 
in this army, which was commanded 


by Agrippa. ö 


46. Nec fit mibi tredere.] e Nee 


m. Thus Aen. 


c [iceat mibi nec 


„ VIII. 676. 


Thus Homer, Odyſf. 11. 157. 


* "Tov dies ic ri ep NS, quem non li- 


« cet tranſmittere.” RUAEUS, 


Tantum. ** It is explained thres 
| a Noun, 


different ways; 1. to 
© and to be referred to credere; 
&* Utinam liceat non credere tantum, 
% 14 eft, rem tantam tamgue indig- 
& nd 2. To e — 
% to be referred to fit; Utinam fit 
© tantum, Utinam liceat tantum 
* hoc non credere, As if he ſhould 
% fay, I do not wiſh, that Lycoris 
e might not be perfidious; but I 
de wiſh that I might only not believe 
& it. 3. To be an Adverb, and 
to be referred to the ſentence of 
ce the following verſe, vides tan- 
% tummodo nives et frigora, &c. 


The firſt interpretation is the 


« moſt weak, the ſecond the moſt 
«© ſubtile, and the third moſt eaſy,” 


47. Albinas niues.] The 
Alps are very high mountains, which 
divide 


fin bella cernert' 
<6. erat. Horace, Epbd. 17, 25. 
«6 Neque eft levare tunta ſpiritu prac-' 
4 cordia. It is a manner of ſpeak-' 
ing derived from the Greeks, 


„% among whom tri fignifies licet. 


| 
/ 
I 
( 
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/ 


works 
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Me ſine ſola vides. Ah te ne frigora laedant 

Ah tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas 

Ibo, et Chalcidico quae ſunt mihi condita verſu 50 
Carmina paſtoris Siculi modulabor avena. 

Certum eſt in ſylvis, inter ſpelaea ferarum, 

Malle pati, teneriſque meos incidere amores. 
Arboribus : creſcent illae, creſcetis ar ores. 


Abl not the ſroſli burt 
thee! Ab! may not the ſharp. 
ice wound thy tender feet. 

I will go, and ſing : 
werſes, which I compoſed in 
the Chalcidian flrain with the 
pipe of the Sicilian d.- 
I am — to Sar 
woods, among the dens of wild 
beafts, and to carve my paſſion 


on the te. ler trees : as they grow, my paſſion will grow tos. 
NOTES. 


divide Gaul from Italy, and are co- 
vered with perpetual ſnow, 

48. Frigora Rheni.] The Rhine 
is a great river, which divides Gaul 
from Germany. Gallus therefore is 
grieved, that Lycoris ſhould have 
ſuch an averſion from him, as to 
leave a more warm and pleaſant 
country, to follow another over the 
inhoſpitable mountains covered with 


ſnow, into a cold climate, and that 


even in the winter ſeaſon. 

50. Ibo, et Chalcidico, &c.] In 
this paragraph, Gallus expreſſes the 
various reſolutions, which are haſtily 
taken up, and as haſtily laid down 
again by perſons in Love. He re- 
ſolves to af himſelf with poetry: 
then he will make his habitation in 
the woods, and carve his paſſion on 
the barks of trees: then he will di- 
vert himſelf with hunting; in the 
imagination of which exerciſe he 
ſeems to indulge himſelf largely: then 
he recollects, that none of theſe 
diverſions are ſufficient to cure his 


paſſion, at laſt concludes, that Love 


is invincible, and that he muſt ſub- 
mit to that powerful Deity. - 
Chalcidico . ... verſu.] Chalcis 
is a City of the iſland Euboea, the 
native place of Euphorion, whoſe 
allus is ſaid to have tran- 
ſlated into Latin. See the note 


on ver. 62, of the ſixth Eclogue. 

51. Paſtoris Siculi.] Theocritus, 
the famous Sicilian, who wrote Paſ- 
torals, We may conclude, from 
this paſſage, that Gallus took the 
ſubject of his Paſtorals from Eupho- 
rion, and that he imitated the ſtile 
of 'T heocritus, h 

Modulabor.] Heinſius, accord- 
ing to Burman, found meditabor in 
two ancient manuſcripts. 


52. Spelaea.] He uſes the Greek 
word 079A%a for ſpeluncas. 

53. Teneriſque meos, &c,) This 
fancy, of cutting letters on the 
barks of trees, has always obtained 
among lovers. Thus Theocritus, 


in his EA, imiFargpuics 


Fptppera I in roy yeypoeraty 


WF bh Tis 


Avyvoin, Aopioli, Lice pu" EA 


* 183 
Qurov ti. 


C And then inſcribe this line tha 
all may ſee, ä 
« Pay due obedience, I am He- 
6 len's tree.“ L 


54. Creſcent -illae, &c.] There 
is ſomething very pretty, in this 
thought of inſcribing his paſſion on 
the bark of a young tree; that as 

Bb the 


386 


In the mean time, I will fur- 
wey ol! Maenalus, in comp 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
Interea mixtis luſtrabo Maenala Nymphis, 55 


with the Nymphs, or bunt E Aut acres venabor apros: non me ulla vetabunt 
foerce wwild boars : nor ſhall any F rigora Parthenios canibus circumdare ſaltus. 


cold reſtrain me from ſurround- 
ing with dogs the Partbenian 


Jam mihi per rupes videor lucoſque ſonantes 


lawns, I ſeem already to go over the rocks and ſuunding groves : 


NOTES. 


the tree grows, his love may increaſe. 
Ovid þas the ſame thought, in the 
Epiſtle from Oenone to Paris ; 


& Incifae ſervant a te mea nomina 
„ fagi: 
« Et legor Oenone falce notata 
© tua, } 
6 Et quantum trunci, tantum mea 
„ nomina creſcunt : 
« Creſcite, et in titulos ſurgite 
© recta meos, 


$ Populus eſt, memini, fluviali 
„ conſita ripa, | 
. « Eft in qua noſtri litera ſcripta 


memor. 
6 Popule, vive, precor, quae con- 
4 ſita margine ripae x 
* Hoc in rugoſo cortice carmen 
: „ habes: 
« Cum Paris Oenone poterit ſpirare 
6 relicta 


« Ad fontem Xanthi yerſa re- 
5 Curret aqua,” 


Upon the trees your fickle card my 
name, 2 

And ev'ry beech is conſcious of your 

y flame. q; : 

Well 1 

nee, | 

It's trunk is filled, and with records 
of me. 

M dich, may it live! on the brooks 

Has on it's tnotly bark theſe verſes 


” 3p & 


Rd 


ve 


remember that tall poplar 


Ihen Paris lives not to Oenone true, 
Back ' Xanthus ſtreams ſhall to the 
fountains flow. CooPER. 


55. Maenala.] See the note on 
ver. 22. of the eighth Eclogue. 

56. Acres . .. . . apros.} The 
wild boar is a very fierce and dan- 
gerous animal. Ariſtotle, in the 
fourth chapter of his ſecond book 
concerning the parts of animals, aſ- 
cribes the fierceneſs, rage, and fury 
of ſuch animals, as bulls and boars, 
to the thickneſs of their blood, which 
is found to be very fibrous, and ſoon 
coagulates; Ta N -Tmornas ixome 
ab Iva A Wax tics, x Yewdeo- 
Tepo Thy vow eori, xa S] To 
Jog, x, txolatixa dig To dv 
Jeppuornros ya wong 6 Fupacs* 
r d olies SepjuarFivrc, pare 

ipal, v UYpay' a dt Ives dlep- 
poy », Yewdes,, Gore y fai ole Wv- 
pics iv Ty apart x Giow wWoouriy 
iv Tols Fupors* dio on, Taper 26 0i 
xdmpor Pupubdei; nai inglavxor” 76 
Yap al, Toru ivudiglipo, 29 TaY* 
TOY Tapov TEX07% WHYVTHL Was 
57. Partbenios.] Parthenius is a 
mountain of Arcadia, ſo called, ac- 
cording to Servius, amo rd wapdi- 
van, from the virgins who uſed to 
hunt there, 


59. Paribe 


5 


| BUCOLIC ECL X, 387 
fre: libet Partho torquere Cydonia cornu | 1 delight in looting Cydonian 
Spicula: tanquam haec ſint noſtri medicina furoris, , . — nts od 
Aut deus ille malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. 61 for my paſſion, or 
Jam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carmina nobis 2. | 
Ipſa placent : ipſae rurſum concedite ſylvae. | "Hamadeyader, ner even werſes 
Non illum noftri poſſunt mutare labores: Nan Hee me: — el again, dye 
Nec {i frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, K he cog dree ma 

| drink the waters of Hebrus, in the mid of the frof, .. 


NOTES. 


59. Partho torquere Cydonia cornu 
ſpicula.] The Parthians and Cre-, 
tans were famous archers; and Cy- 
don is a city of Crete, Bows were 
frequently made of the horns of 
beaſts 


61. Aut deus ille malis, '&c:}. 
Complaints of the cruelty of the 
. Love are frequent among the 

oets. Thus we have read, in the 
eighth Eclogue; S 


«Nunc ſcio quid fit amor. Duris 
«© in cotibus illum 
“ Aut Tmarus, aut Rhodope, aut 
© extremi Garamantes, 
Nec ge:ieris noſtri puerum, nec 
„ ſanguinis edunt.“ | 


Thus alſo Pope, in his third Paſ- 
toral ; ; * 
„ know thee, Love! wild as the 
raging main, 11 
0 More fell than tygers on the Ly- 
„ bian plain: Ger 
Thou wert from Aetna's burning 
“ entrails torn, 
& Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in 
2211 > 06 —— born!“ 


62. Jam neque Hamadryades, &c.] 
Gallus, having amuſed himſelf with 
the thoughts of diverting his paſſion, 
and then reflected on the inſuffici- 


ency of thoſe paſtimes, declares that 
he will now give up all expectation 
of being delighted by the charms ei- 
ther of the country or of poetry. 
The Hamadryades are thoſe 
Nymphs, which belong to particu- 
lar trees, and are born and periſh 
together with them, Their name 
is derived from du together, and 
dpus an tt. N 1 
65. Nec fi frigoribus, &c.] This 
ſſage is an 1mitation of one in the 
ſeventh Idyllium of Theocritus ; 


Ein # "Hauvay Ahn ip Apen Nuiuari 


2 
"ECpoy Wap woran rerpahſivog, i- 
de Abnreo. "mY 

Ex d Hie myproO way Aidioree- 


Ts VOpateyuois, U 
Ilirpa de BAH, 79 ou Netw 

2.05 or, ,. | 
Thus alſo Horace; 


<« Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis - 

« Arbor aeſtiva recreatur aura, 

„ Quod latus mundi nebulae, ma- 
66 luſque of / 

“Jupiter urget/ 

© Pone ſub curru nimium r 

„Solis in terra domibus negay, 

| Dulce loquer 5, 
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ard endure the Sithorian ſnows Sithoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aquoſae ; 


— = — 4 winter, — 
— oben 7 be dy 


Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 


n rw > Aethiopum verſemus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 
— feed the ſheep of the Omnia vincit amor; ; et nos cedamus amori. 


Ethiopians, under the corflel- 


lation of Cancer, Love "con. Hacc fat erit, Divae, veſtrum ceciniſſe poetam, 70 


geers all things, and let us Dum ſedet, et gracili fifcellam texit hibiſco, 


Submit to Love. 


This, O Fierian Goddeſſes, will baue been enough for your poer to bave ve ſung, whilſt be 10as weaving 


NOTES. 


_ with ſlender tavigs i 


So place me where no ſun appears, 
Or wrapt in clouds or drown'd in 
in.: 
Where woods ' with whirling tempeſts 
toft ; 
Where no relieving ue breeze 
Dees murmur thro the trees, 


But all yes bound and fixt in froft : 


Or place me where the ſearching ſun, 
With beams too near, doth burn the 
Zone ;. 
Yet + fearleſs there Tl. glu rove, 
Let frowning, or let ſmiling fate 
Or curſe, or bleſs my ſlate, 


Sweet ſmiling Lalage Pl] always love. 


CREECH, 

; C «a AT | : ; | 1 

Hebrum.] * A very great river 

© of Thrace, now * Mariſa; 

ie which anciently rolled over gol- 

« den ſands. It flows into the Ae- 

i gean ſea; and riſes from the 

% mountain Rhodope, which is 

ec taken by ſome to be part of Hae- 

«© mus; and therefore Hebrus is 

Iſald by them to flow from Hae- 
„ mus.” Ru AEus. 

66. Sithionaſque nives.] Sithonia 

- * of Thrace, a very cold and 

country. 

. + Aethiopum verſemus oves, &c.] 

| wil, a large region of Africa, 

uch E torrid zone, lying to the 

pt a and 5 from 


the Tropick of Cancer to the Equi- 
noctial line. Virgil therefore uſes 
the conſtellation of Cancer to ex- 
preſs the Tropick. Ihe ſun enters 
Cancer, on the tenth or eleventh of 
our June, which is the longeſt day 
of the year, and naturally the 


_ hotteſt. 


Verſemus.) ** Verſo ſignifies to 
& feed, becauſe thoſe who feed 
„ ſheep drive them here and there; 
C for the proper ſenſe of werſo is to 
% drive about, as in the twelfth 
« Aeneid; 


„ Tu currum deſerto in gra- 
mine verſas.” 


70. Hoc ſat erit, &c.] We are 


come now to the concluſion of the 


work, wherein the Poet tells us he 
has performed enough in this humble 
way of writing, which he figurative- 
ly expreſſes by weaving baſkets: he 
intreats the Muſes to add a dignity 
to his low verſe, that it may become 
worthy of Gallus, for whom his af- 
fection is continually increaſing ; 
and at laſt defires his goats to go 
home, becauſe they have been fed 
enough, and the evening approaches. 

71, Gratil,.] He uſes this epi- 
thet to expreſs the meanneſs of his 


writing. 
- Hibiſco.] 


See the note on ver. 


30, of the ſecond Eclogue. | 
"2x 72. Pierides.] 


r ay T= * 


— A "0-0 OY -« 


cms %Y we 


BUCOLIC.:'ECE.;X; 


Pierides: vos haec facietis maxima. Gallo: 
Gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi creſcit in horas, 
Quantum vere novo viridis ſe ſubjicit alnus. 


* beſe 92 
10 f 

alt for Gallus, Ks | 
my love increaſes = , 


as much as the green a P 


Surgamus : ſolet eſſe gravis cantantibus umbra : 75 2 ſpri 
A gravis umbra nocent et frugibus umbrae: ,, g ”, 2225 — 


under it. The * of "the ee, burts the ern. 


NOTES. 2 rr 


1 2. Pierides.] Tbeſe Pierian 
goddeſſes are the Muſes. 

73. Cujus amor. ] The Earl of 
Lauderdale underſtands this, not of 
Virgil's love for Gallus ; but of the 
paſſion of Gallus for Lycoris ; 


& Ye ſacred Muſes, make this ſong 
„ divine, 

« For Gallus fake, let ev'ry accent 
&© ſhine, 

“ His am'rous flame ſpread ey'ry 
hour as far 

& As the green alders ſhoot each 
„ yernal year.“ 


75. Surgamus: ſolet eſſe gravis, 
Sc.] Thus Pope; 


« Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade 


„ diffuſe.” 


Cantantibus.] La Cerda, after 


Titius, contends for cunctantibus; 
which ſeems to be a good reading: 
but it is not ſufficiently countenanced 
by the authority of manuſcripts. 

76. 7 uniperi gravis umbra.] This 
ſeems to be taken from Lucre- 
tius, who obſerves that lying on 
the graſs under ſome trees is un- 
wholeſome, 


* Arboribus primum certis gravis 
„ umbra tributa ſſt, 


' ſhade o 
counted the _ wholeſome of 


* 


4 Uſque adeo, capitis faciant ut 
ſaepe dolores, 

„Si quis eas ſubter } F HOP prob 
ein herbis,” 


But Lucretius does not affirm this 
of trees in general; and it has 
never been thaught, that the juni- 


per had any ching particularly noxi- 


ous in it. Nay it is rather eſteemed 


to afford a wholeſome ſmell. The 
ſenſe therefore of the paſſage before 
us muſt be this; Night is now 
coming on, and it may be dange- 
rous to ſit under the ſhade of a tree 


any longer; even though it is the 
? a juniper, which" is Ae 


E et 5 4 umbrae.] The 
| huntfulneſs of ſhade to the 
Gen 


is mentioned in the firſt 
tick; - 7! 


«© Quod niſi et aſſiduis terram in- 
* ſectabere raſtris, 

<« Et ſonitu terrebis aves, et ruris 
cc opact 

& Falce premes umbras, votiſque vo- 
© caveris imbrem; 

« Heu magnum.” alterius fruſtra 
«© ſpeftabis acervum, 

«« Concuſſaque famem in ſylvis ſo- 
e flabere quercu.“ 


B b 3 77. In 


2 fo Baſperus is comi 
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heme, yo welt fed — Ite domum ſatut ae, vent Heſperus, ite capellae, 


NOTES. 


77. Ihe Homum Jitaror, Sc.] 
Here the Poet repreſents himſelf un- 
der the mean character of a Goat - 
herd. Thus Pope, of himſelf; 


A ſhepherd's boy, he ſeeks nö 
4 — | 
6 ie forth his flocks along the ſil- 


& yer Thame:” 


6 A 
Saturae.] 
ſufficiently fed, the Poet ſeems to 
have- a mind to expreſs, that he 


| had ſpent time enough, in the hum- 


= employment of writing Paſto- 
ra 


Sf S##® % 


The END of the BUCOLICKS. 
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ERRORS ef the PRESS. 


Eerocuzr; P- T4. col. 1. 1. 20. for Num read None, 
25. col. x. I. 2. for et read and. 


II, 4 58. col. 1. I. 4. for Par read Per. 


12. for Aut borem read Anthorem. 


p. 67. col. 2. I. penult. for Damaci read Damaſci. 


III. p. tot. col. 2. J. 19. 


ſor Canone read Conone. 


IV. p. 186. col. 1. 1. 21. for at read et. 


p. 199. col. 2. J. 13. 
V. p. 223. col. 2. J. 33. 


for tont read tout. 
for modeſiy read modeſtiy. 


p. 242. col. 1. I. 4. for laedeſque read laudeſque. 


* VIII. p. 334. col. 2. I. 14, 


for eighth read fourth, 


Pe. 373. col. 1.1. 21. for Roſcommon read Lauderdale. 


By the goats being 


he 
m- 


. 1 


2 
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The following, Rx EMARKS were ſent me, after the Publication 


of the Georgicks, 


by the learned EDWARAD Kine, Eſq; 


in a Letter dated from Milkſtreet near Bromley in Kent, May 


11, 743. 
EORGAICK I. ver. 388. 


I prefer rawea voce, which is 
the oppolite to liquidas voces, ver. 
410. Angelus Politianus, in his 
tokens of wet weather, has latrant 
corvi, which I have often heard. 

Ver. 480. Moeftum illacrymat e- 
bur. Ovid's mille madis la 
ebur, and Tibullus's lacrymas fudiſſẽ 
tepentes are nothing more than what 
is common in moiſt weather : but 
Virgil expreſsly refers the weeping 
into a prodigy by er 


Georg. II. ver. 78. Aut 3 
Perhaps this means, that the ſame 
ſtocks, which were inoculated, up- 
on the buds failing, are again cut 
for ingrafting. 
Ver. 97. Theſe mountains riſe, 
or grow ſtill higher, with vineyards 
of theſe grapes upon them, _. 
| Ver. 251, 252, 253. This wiſh 
is, that in moiſt ſoils the rank graſs 
ſhould not be too prevalent, Ne fit 
illa terra, quae majores herbas alit, 
nimium fertilis, via. majoribus herbis, 
with the inexpugnabile gramen, as 
Ovid calls it. He would not wiſh 
his crop Thould not be pracvalida, 
for it was like to be too rank, there 
is a remedy preſcribed Georg, I. 
ver. 112, 


„ Luxuriem ſegetum tenera depaſ- 
* « cit in herba.“ 


would ſcorch the vines, or 


Ver. 279. I am well ſatisfied this 
does not mean two armies, dubius 


mediis Mars errat in armis: I think 


it ſignifies, that the ranks were fo 
very regular, that Mars miſtook the 
middle ranks one for another. Me- 
An armis is as medias acies, 


* Iph w. medias acies infgnibus 


Georg, IV. ver. . 82. Directae acier 
is s juſt the reverſe of turbatae acies 3 


«© Extemplo ade acies verſqus 

bh $5: Rauns'-' 15 

& Rejiciunt:parmas,” a 
17 Aen. XI. ver. 618. 


Ver. 4 Contains a double pre- 
cept, 1. That you ſhould be early in 
cutting off the Soom 2. That they 
ſhould not be burnt in the vineyard. 
If they were burnt there, they 


totally conſume them, The burn- 
ing ſmall-coal in our woods greatly 
pages the trees that are to by 
left. 

Ver. 455. Mr B—'s remark a- 
mounts to nothing; for his reaſon- 
ing returns to what he objected a- 
gainſt, Though Rhoetus and Pho- 
lus were not lain, yet in general 
may be ſaid Heftes domare letho, 
though all are not killed, 

B b 4 Ver, 


Ver. 458. O fortunatos nimium ! 
NMimium is greatly. It has in this 
place the ſenſe of plurimum or maxi- 
me, 23 in Claudian, QC nimium di- 
lets Deo | | 

Ver. 508. Hic flupet attonitus 
roſtris. I believe he means thoſe 
who ſet up for politicians, who re- 
ceived the news of the Senate from 
the era. See Middleton's life of 
Cicero. It does not relate to thoſe 
who ſtudicd the Law, or were con- 
cerned in Law- ſuĩts; for that was 
mentioned before, ver. 501. 

Ver. 519. I am of Mr B—“s 
mind, that hyems does not ſignify 
winter, If winter was the middle 
time of gathering, there certainly 
was a previous one, The ſubſequent 
lines put this out of doubt, Jarios 


ponit foetus Autumnus, 


Strg. III. ver. 100, 101. I 
take this to mean his own qualifica- 


tions, and thoſe of his brothers and 


ſiſters, et quis cuique dolor vitto, quae 
glbria palmae, or it may be the off- 
ſpring of his father or grandfather, 
in which ſenſe the Civilians are uſed 
to conſider parentes, Our cauntry- 
men value ſtallions at this rate. It 
may be too late to chooſe a horſe 
for a ſtallion, by obſerving the ex- 
celleneics of his colt: it may be 
better abdere domo; as ver. 95. 


Ver. 118. _ Juvenemque ma- 


giſtri enguirunt. Fuvenem rather ſig- 
nifies a young man, than a young 


121 


horſe: aequus uterque labor and ge- 


que juvenem exquirunt relate to what 


went immediately before, which is 


breaking horſes for the chariot or 


riding, - 
Ver. 162. Caetera paſcuntur vi- 
rides armenta per herbas. He may 


properly mean cows kept for the 


pail, which require a different ma- 
nagement from the reſt. 

Ver. 391. I muſt beg leave to 
differ from your opinion on this line, 
for though the aries was candidus 
ipſe, yet the blackneſs of his tongue, 
which the Moon did not examine, 
was'a reaſon againſt chooſing him. 
Candidus ipſe is the principal parts 
of him, as aureus ipſe, Georg. IV. 
ver. 274. 

Ver. 409. Timidos agitabis ona- 
gros. Tumidos is a good reading, ac- 
cording to the accounts we have of 
the wild aſs's being more than a 
match for the tyger in fighting. 


Georg. IV. ver. 85. In the com- 
mon tranſlations, it is left uncer- 
tain, which ſide the conqueror will 
oblige to yield. But ſurely he would 
hardly endeavour to demoliſh his 
own party. , Therefore it comes to 
this ſenſe, dum aut hos aut bos, that 
is of the other party, viclor ſubegit 


dare terga, obnixi tamen ſunt non 


redere. | 
Ver. 203. Sir Daniel Molyneux' 
obſervation I think is quite right, 


The 


a a a 1 
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The following ReMARKs were ſent me by the Reverend and 
Learned Dr WILLIAM GAEEXOOp, dated from Warwick, 


May 14, 1748. 


EORGICE I. ver. 32. 
Anne novum — This paſſage 
receives great light and beauty from 
the Farneſe globe, and ſome gems, 
Sc. repreſenting the Zodiack, The 
Ancients were at a loſs how to have 
the balance ſupported, and therefore 
it was originally held up by Scorprus 3 
who. extended his claws for that 
purpoſe out of his own proper do- 
minions, and thus took up the ſpace 
of two ſigns in the Zodiack, But 
under Auguſtus, or a little after his 
death, they made Scorpius contract 
his claws, and introduced a new 
perſonage to hold the balance. On 
the Farneſe globe it is ſupported by 
Scorpius; and in ſeveral gems and 
medals of later date, it is held by a 
man : probably intended for Au- 
guſtus himſelf. Vide Spence's Po- 
metis, p. 170. pl. 24. and pl. 25. 


fig. 3. 


How does your remark in the 


notes, that Auguſtus was born un- 
der Libra, agree with Suetonius, 


who ſay. he was born under Capri- 
corn? In Aug. F. 94. 

Suetonius, in the ſection referred 
to, does indeed ſpeak of the birth of 
Auguſtus being in December; Au- 
guſtum natum menſe decimo, et ob 
hoc Apollinis filium exiſtimatum ; 
and at the latter end that he was born 
under Capricorn; Nummumque ar- 
genteum nota ſideris Capricorni, quo 


natus eſt, percuſſerit. In that ſec- 


tion Suetonius ſeems to relate what 
various authors had reported : but in 
§. 5. where he plainly ſpeaks. in his 
own perſon, he expreſsly declares, that 
Auguſtus was born on the ninth of the 
Calends of October, which is certain- 
ly under Libra ; Natus eſt Auguſtus, 

Tullio Cicerone, et Antonio 
Coss, IX. Cal. Octobr. paullo an- 
te ſolis exortum. . This 1s 2 
by F. 100. where we are told that 
Auguſtus died on the fourteenth of the 
Calends of September, in the ſeventy- 
ſirth year of his age, wanting | five 
and thirty days; Obiit in cubiculo 
eodem quo pater Octavius: duobus 
Sextis, | nar et Appuleio Coss. 
XIV. Cal. Septembris, hora diei 
nona, ſeptuageſimo et ſexto aetatis 
anno, diebus quinque et triginta 
minus. = 4h 

Ver. 42. Ingredere—T ſhould ra- 
ther think with Catrou, that Virgil 
inſerted this paſſage, when he re- 
viſed his Georgicks ; and not when 
he firſt compoſed or publiſhed them. 

Ver. 152, Aſpera fylva—In your 
tranſlation you ſay, A prickly wood 
of burrs and caltrops : whereas I 
take them all to be of the Nomina- 
tive caſe, as they certainly are in 
Georg. iii. ver, 384. where the very 
ſame words are uſed : and therefore 
they ſhould likewiſe be conſtrued 
thus, prickly brambles, and burrs, 
and caltrops. 


2 


1 did 


(4] 


1 did net take lappaeque tribulique 
to be the genitrve caſe, al - is 
think by the comma after ſylva. It 


might mdeed have been tranſlated more 


literally thus; A prickly wood ariſes, 
both burrs and caltrops. 

Ver. 195. Grandior — Catrou 
places the full ſtop at the end of the 
next verſe, and makes the ſenſe run 
thus ; that the legumes may be larger, 
and boil better with a very little fire. 

Ver. 211. Sub extremum—  irgil 
cannot poſſibly mean the /aft by ex- 
tremum, becauſe it would contradict 


his epithet, intractabilis; which im- 


plies that this ſeaſon is unfit for bu- 
fineſs. But as there are two ex- 
treams, and extremus is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the firſt, as well as 
the laſt; if it can be allowed to 
have that conſtruction in this place, 
the ſenſe will be very clear and con- 
ſiſtent : that the time of ſowing bar- 
tey is from the autumnal Eguinor to 


the firſt heavy rains of the winter Sol- 


ftice, when the inclemency A the wea- 
[ 


ther will put a flop to a 
this kind. a1 ES 

Ver. 227. Faſelum—T won't pre- 
tend to ſay what the Faſelus was: 
but by theſe directions I think it can't 
be the very ſame as our Kidney- 
bean. For this is one of the ten- 
dereſt plants we have in the natu- 
ral ground ; and the leaſt able to 
bear the ſevere cold, either when 
it is young or old, It is therefore 
ſown the lateſt in the ſpring of all 
legumes: and as the ſeed will be 
melted in the ground, if much rain 
falls before it is come up; ſo the 


plant itſelf will be cut off by the 


firſt ſharp froſt in April or May, 
tho! it is ever ſo flouriſhing, or in Oc- 


tober, when it is at it's full growth. 


Ver. 255. Deducere claſſes —T 


think we ſhould underſtand deducere © 


claſſes, to bring back the fleets : and 
thus the ſame oppoſition will be con- 
tinued that was in a preceding verſe, 
Hence we learn when to ſow, and 
when to reap : when io venture out to 
ſea, and when to retire into port 
again. 5 
Ver. 268. Duippe etiam—lT ob⸗ 
ſerve the Commentators give rea- 
ſons why ſome of theſe works may 
be done upon a holiday; but do not 
take any manner of notice of the 
reſt. Now ſince they are only to 
be juſtified by _— or neceſſity, 
all the following paſſages muſt 


"conſidered in that light, So that 


huſbandmen are allowed, rivos de- 
ducere, to let out the flaſhes of wa- 
ter which are brought upon the fields 
by ſudden ſhowers and land floods: 
they may, ſegeti practendere ſepem, 
ſecure the fences of their corn, when 
by the omiſſion it would be expoſed 
to immediate damage from tteſ- 


works of paſſing cattle : they may, inſidias 


avibus moliri, guard againſt the fea- 
thered robbers, who make no diſ- 
tinction of days, but are always pil- 
fering the ſeeds whenever they can 
come at them; and they may, gre- 
gem your merſare ſalubri, bathe the 
flock in the river, if it is required 
for the health of the ſheep. But why 
they ſhould then burn the thorns, 
which may be conveniently done at 
any time; or carry oil and fruits to 
town, for which there were proba- 
bly other market days; though fo 
correct a writer as Virgil had un- 
doubtedly his reaſons for it, yet 1 
muſt own myſelf at a loſs to diſ- 
cover. Unleſs for the latter there 
might be the ſame neceſſity, as there 

is 


(5] 


is to cry milk and mackrel in Lon- 
don upon a Sunday: and if this 
could be proved, we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe they might be permitted to re- 
turn with ſome other loading for 
back-carriage, And if the former 
appeared to be any thing like our 
burning of charcoal, this would be 
a work that might be continued, 
though not begun, upon a day that 
was eſteemed facred. el 


Georg. II. ver. 97. Amminea was 
near to Falernus, and Pliny ſays, 


Printipatus datur Ammineis propter 


firmitatem, I. 14. 2. Expreſſions 
very like theſe of Virgil. So that 
theſe three lines may be thus ren- 
dered; There are alſo Amminean 
vines, which yield the beſt bodied 
wines: to which the Tmolian, and 
Phanaean, and ſmaller Argitis muſt 
give the preference ; though the two 
firft are reckoned prime wines, and 
the laſt none can rival, &c. Or ſup- 
poſe the g8th verſe to be in a paren- 
thefis, which would be more poeti- 
cal, and then the conſtruction will 
run thus; There are alſo Amminean 
vines; © which yield the bet bodied 
wines, (to which the Tmolian. and 

nacan, though reckoned prime 
wines muſt gius the preference) and 
there it gt fall Argitis, which 
none, &c. 

Ver. 206. Tardis—I think the 
epithet tardis alludes to the largeneſs 
of the loads, which occaſioned the 
bullocks to move more ſlowly. So 
that the whole verfe gives one a 
ſtrong idea of the quantity of corn 
both in number and weight of loads, 
that is produced upon ſuch land. 
Ver. 321. Prima] don't know 


any paſſage more crowded with fine 


expreſſion, than theſe two lines. 


But in my opinion the beauty of it 
is greatly tarniſhed by ſuppoſing that 
agſtas means nothing more than 
heat. The ancient and natural di- 
viſion of the year was into ſummer 
and winter: and to which many au- 
thors allude both in proſe and verſe. 
But ſince between the extremities of 
heat and cold in theſe ſeaſons, there 
were intermediate ſpaces of mode- 
rate weather, the two others of 


' ſpring and autumn were added 3 


which at their beginning and end 
generally partake of the qualities of 
the preceding and following ſeaſon. 
So that Virgil points out in the moſt 
poetical manner the very particular 
time in autumn that is moſt 
for this work, For, ſays he, one of 
the beſt times for planting vineyards 
is, upon the coming in ot the firſt 
cool weather in autumn, before: you 
touch upon winter, and when the 
ſummer is quite gone. 

Ver. 389, 392. Oftlla-=caput— 
Mr Spence in his Polymetis, p. 129. 
hath eleared up theſe paſſages by a 
gem in the great Duke's Collection 
at Florence, pl. 20. fig. 2. which 
repreſents a tree with ſeveral little 
heads of Bacchus hanging upon it, 
that turn every way. | 


Georg. III. ver. 10. BeforeT had 
read Catrou I was of opinion, and 
am very glad to be ſupported 
him in it, that all this following paſ- 
fage to the 4oth verſe is a moſt ma- 
ſterly allegory, whereby the Poet 

miſes to perfect and publiſh the 

neide after his return from Greece. 
And if we take it — — 2 
will greatly heighten the ma - 
tes that are to be found in he 
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lines. The Eneide was the tem- 

Auguſtus was the divinity, for 
whom it was formed, and to whom 
it was dedicated: his anceſtors, as 
they are the principal actors in the 
one, ſo are they repreſented as the 
capital ſtatues to adorn the other: 
and his victories, like baſſo relievos, 
were to embelliſh the work. 

Ver. 37. Invidia— ] cannot for- 
bear obſerving Virgil's genteel man- 
ner of refleting upon the factious 
and diſcontented, that were ene- 
mies of Auguſtus; by repreſenting 
them under the figure of envy, 


trembling for fear of the ſevereſt 


tortures, that the Poets have allotted 
to the moſt enormous offenders. 

Ver. 81. — honefti, I think Ho- 
neſti relates only to the outward ap- 
pearance, and that thoſe colours are 
moſt graceful and pleaſing to the 

for otherwiſe it is true as the 
liſh proverb ſays, A good horſe 
is never of a bad colour. 
Ver. 81, 86. Luxuriat torts pec- 
15—Denſa Fuba. It muſt be re- 
membered that Virgil deſcribes the 
fine horſe for the menage to be train- 
ed either for war, or the chariot : 
for an Engliſh jockey will never a- 
ee with him, that a brawny cheſt 
and a thick main are beauties in a 
horſe. 

Ver. 132. Curſu—As Virgil, ac- 
cording to your obſeryation, ſeems to 
intend theſe precepts for both ſpe- 
cies, I think curſu quatiunt refers to 
the exerciſe proper for the mares, 
and ſole fatigant, &c. for the cows. 

Ver. 299. Turpeſque podagras. 
Many farmers, particularly in War- 
wickſhire, call this diſtemper, the 
Fouls: which, conſidering the part af- 
fected, is a literal tranſlation of Virgil. 


Ver, 400. Quod ſurgente—l think 
Virgil, in his ſhort manner of hint- 
ing a direction, plainly points out 
to us which milk is beſt for cheeſe, 


and which for butter, What you 
milk in the morning and the day 


time, is to be preſſed into cheeſe at 
night: and what you milk in the 
evening and the night, is to be made 
into butter; and either carried, ſub, 


lucem, very early in the morning to 


marleet in baſkets, before the ſun 
will have power to melt it, or ſea- 
ſoned with a little ſalt and laid up 
for uſe in the winter. This con- 
ſtruction will render the paſſage very 
clear and expreſſive, and remove 
the difficulties, which have ſo much 
puzzled the Commentators in ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word, 
Calathis. _ | 
Ver. 478. Hic guondam — It ap- 
pears plain to me that the Poet is 
ſpeaking only of a peſtilential diſ- 


temper that many years ago invaded 


the Alpine countries: but in what 
period of time cannot fairly be col- 
lected, neither is it material, not- 
withſtanding the names of Chiron 
and Melampus are mentioned ;. for 
theſe I take to be uſed in general for 
the moſt eminent phyſicians. And 
as all raging plagues are attended 
with many like circumſtances, it is 
no wonder that his relation ſhould 
very much agree with thoſe, which 
Thucydides and Lucretius have 
given us of the plague at Athens : 
though probably he might take ſe- 
veral hints from them to heighten 
the deſcription, 

Ver. 500. {ncertus ſudor, — That 
mcertus means it was doubtful whe- 
ther a ſweat was a good or bad 
ſymptom, and that at firſt the 

cou 
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could not gueſs at the event of it, 
is evident I think from the words 
that follow ; where he tells us when 
it comes to be a bad one: for when 


it grows cold, it is the forerunner of - 
certain death; and conſequently till 


that fatal turn, there might be ſome 
hopes of a recovery. 

Ver. 553. Inque dies — This re- 
preſentation, of the fury's growing 
larger every day, is one remarkable 
inſtance, among many others, of 


the ſtrength of Virgil's imagination: 


and is intended to point out to us 
the gradual increaſe of a peſtilen- 
tial infection till it arrives at the full 
height, There are two other in- 
ſtances of growing figures in the 
Eneide, the one of Fame, lib. 4. 
ver. 175. and the other of Alecto, 
lib. 7. ver. 448. 

Ver. 558. Donec humo—! cannot 
ſuppoſe that before this they did not 
know how to bury any offenſive car- 
caſes ; but I take the meaning of this 
paſſage to be, that they attempted to 
make ſome profit from them, after 
they were dead ; till they learnt by 
experience there was nothing for 
them to do, but to bury them. For, 
as it follows afterwards, neither the 
hides, nor the wool, nor the fleſh 
were found to be of any ſervice: 
but on the contrary ſome of them 
produced the moſt dreadful effects 
upon thoſe that ventured to make 
uſe of them. I cannot conclude 
this note without making a ſhort re- 
mark of the great conformity be- 


_ tween the directions of Virgil, and 


thoſe of his Majeſty's order in Coun- 
eil; and the reaſons for them both. 
Here is advice to kill and bury, be- 
cauſe no remedy was found to have 


any good effect, and the infected 


ſkins and carcaſes proved of ſuch fa- 
tal conſequences. For the immedis 


ate killing, ſee ver. 468. for the 


burying, ver. 5 58. for the inſuffi- 
ciency of medicines, ver. 548. and 
for the hurtfulneſs of the infected 
ſkins and carcaſes, ver. 559. 


Georg. IV. ver. 153. Solae—T 
wonder that the commonwealth of 
ants ſhould eſcape the obſervation, 
or the memory of this accurate wri- 
ter : for many of theſe particulars 
are as juſtly applicable to them, as 
to the monarchy of bees. 

Ver. 179, Dacdala=This word 
gives one a ſtronger idea than to be 
barely rendered, artificial: as it 
ſeems to reſemble the works of theſe 
little animals to the famous labyrinth 
built by Daedalus in Crete. 

Ver. 372. Eridanus — All tra- 
vellers agree that the Po is not a ra- 
pid river: neither is it likely that 
it ſhould be ſo, For the force of a 
current is occaſioned by it's fall from 
a chain of mountains, or running 
down a ſteep deſcent of country : 
but the Po, very ſoon after it's ſource, 
flows on through the vale of Pied- 
mont ; and afterwards traverſes all 
the rich vale of Lombardy. Theſe 
are the pinguia culta which Virgil 
ſpeaks of: and therefore very pro- 
bably he means that no river, which 
runs through ſo long a tract of fer- 
tile plains, is more violent than the 
Po. So that I think, if Dr Trapp 
inſtead of the, had ſaid, | 


—— Thro' ſuch fertile fields, v. 444- 


his tranſlation would have come 
ſomething nearer to the ſpirit of the 
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BELE-Tree, ſee Poplar. 
Acanthus, III. 45. IV. 20, 
Acroſticks of the Sibyls, IV. 4. 
Actaeus conſidered, II. 24. 

Adonis, X. 18. 

Aegle. VI. 21. 

Aequor conſidered, IX. 57. 
Africans, 2 called Sitientes, I. 65. 


anippe, X. 12. 
4 for bearing offices at Rome, IV. 8. 
ges of the world, IV. 5. 
Agrippa marched with an army into 
Gaul, X. 44. 
Alcansa, the Cypros of Egypt, II. 18. 
Alcides, a name of Hercules, VII. 61. 
Alcimedon, a carver, III. 37. 
Alcon, a Cretan archer, V. 11. 
Alexander, a ſlave of Pollio, thought to 
be Alexis, II. 1, 35. 
thought to be Mopſus, V. 1. 
Alexis ſuppoſed to be Auguſtus, Gallus; 


or a ſervant of Pollio, Caeſar, or ' 


Maecenas, V. 86. 
Eclogue ſo called, week written, 

V. 86. 

Alfenus Varus, VI. 6. 

Aga, VII. 42. 

Aliungia, V. 17. 

Alpheus and Arethuſa, X. 4. 

Alps, X. a .. 

4 thought to be different from 
— V. 65. 

Alternate ſinging liked * the Muſes, 
III. 39. 


Amaryllis thought to be put alle 
cally for Rome, I. 5, 31. IX. * 
pretended to be the ſecret 


name for Rome, I. 31. 


ſaid to be a girl given to Vir- 


gil by Maecenas, II. 14. 
her true name ſaid to be Le- 

ria, ibid. 
Ambarvalia, what victims were offered 

in that ſacrifice, III. 77. 
Amebean poetry, III: 1. 

the laws of it, III. 63, 

Amomum conſidered, III. 89. | 
Amphion the builder of Thebes, II. 24. 
Amyntas _— to be Cebes, II. 35, 


39. V.8 
Cornificius, II. 39. 
Anaximander, III. 40, 104. 
Anima uſed for Air, VI. 32. 
Animus uſed for Memory, IX. 51. 
* pu contemporary with Vir- 
8 
n — the brother of Mark, 
I 
Mark, his hehaviver when Cae- 
ſar was murdered, IV. 13 
imitated . IV. 
10. V. 29. 
his infamous amour with 
Cytheris, X. 22. 
not the ſoldier with 
whom Lycoris ran away, ibid. 
Apiaſtrum poiſonous in Sardinia, IV. 24. 
Apollo the god of verſe, IV. 57. 
not the next deity to Jupiter, 
III. 63. 
fond of the river Eurotas, VI. 83. 


Apples 
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Apples golden, III. 70. 
7 — II. 51. 

racynthus, II. 24. 

why called Actean, ibid. 

Arae thought to 2 different from a/- 

taria, V. 65. = 
Arar a river of France, I. 63. 
Aratus, III. 40. 
Arbuſta explained, I. 40. 0 
Arbute, or Strawberry-tree, VII. 46. 

coveted by goats, III. 82. 

Arcadians, their cheater, VII. 4. X. 


32. 

Archimele, Im. _ —_ 

Ardeo uſed actively, to an ex- 
treme paſſion, II. 1. 

22 4 
Argo, the firſt long ſhip with ſails, built 
y the Greeks, IV. 34. 

Argonauts, ibid. 

Argus the ſon of Danaus, ibid. 

Arion, VIII. 56. 

Ariftae uſed for years, I. 70. 

Ariuſian wine, V. 71. 

Arrius the Centurion aſſaulted Virgil, 
III. 94. IX. 1. 

Arum maximum, &c. the Colocaſia, 
IV. 20. 

Abbes, how uſed in the ancient ſacri- 
fices, VIII. 101. 

Aſyria, = greateſt extent of that Em- 
pire, I 28 

Aftraea, iv 

Atalanta, VI. 61. 

Atlas invented the ſphere, III. 104. 

Atropos one of the Pareae, IV. 47. 

Auguſt, when the month had that name, 

V. 12. 

St Auguſtine quotes the Sibylline Ora- 

cles, IV 


, te elle a god by Virgil, 
why called Apollo, IV. 
abe. 
buile a a temple to the 


AQtian Apollo, IV. 10. 
his behaviour at the 


10. 


mies, I. 43. 


time of the murder of Julius Cae- 
far, IV. 13. 


Auguſtus Caelar fancied to be Jolas, II. 


57+ 
Alexis, II. 
73. 
ſu to be the pa- 
tron of the ej Eclogue, VIII. 
6, 10, 11. 


Hoens, a ſhepherd's pipe, I. 2, 
ue not the Bacear, IV. 19. 


B. 


7 2 0 AR, Baccaris, or Bacchariz, 

Bacchana li E. V. 29. 
Bacchus, his feſtival, ibid. 
Barebind, II. 18. 
Barks of trees written upon by the An- 

cients, V. 13. 
Baum poiſonous i in Sardinia, IV, 24. 
Bavius, III. go. 
Bay, crowns of it worn by 

in their triumphs, VIII. 3. 
how uſed in magical rites, * 


82. 
Bean of Egypt, IV. 2 
Beech, ee ies back, V. 13. 


Beck cups ancleutly eftcemed, III. 
Beeftings, II. 22. 


Beginning and ending with any pr 
uſl the 


ed only as a complement 
Ancients, VIII. 11. 
Bianor, ſurnamed you the fortifier 
of Mantua, IX. 5 
* * thought 8 * the Liguſtrum, 
18 
—_ day celebrated *. the Ancients, 
5 | | 24 


59. 
By, * 


43. 
Britain divided from the reſt of the 
world, I. 67. 
Brutus 


Brutus Decinus beſieged in Mutina, 
IV. 13. 


? 


donia, IV. 13. 
Buds, Gemmae, or Oculi, VII. 48. 
Buſtin of the Tragedians, VIII. 10. 
Butcher" s-broom, VII. 42. 


C. 


AELIUS of Mantua, 11]. 104. 
Caelus had a ſtatue of 3 cubits, 


ibid. 
Calathus conſidered, II. 46. V. 71. 
Calliopea, IV. 57. 
Caltha conſidered, II. 50. 
Camenae, whence derived, III. 79. 
2 7757 a veſſel ſaacred to Bacchus, 
| 1 
Carving a liberal art, III. 37. 
Caſſius 47 of Syria, IV. 13. 
Caucaſus, VI. 4 
Cauſari explained, IX. 56. 
Cebes, a boy given to Virgil by Mae: 
cenas, II. 14. 
ſaid to be meant under the feign- 
ed name of Menalcas, II. 14. 
under the name of Amyntas, II. 
35. V. 8. 
Eerwus ſignifies either a ſtag, or an in- 
ſtrument uſed in war, II. 29. 
Chalcis, X. 50. 
Chaonian pigeons, IX. 13. 
1 pete, dedicated to the Nymphs, 
_ whence derived, VIII. 69. 
Chewing the cud, VI. 54. 
Grip foretold by the Sibylline Oracles, 


Chriſt's . V. 39. 

Cbriſtian. did not forge the Sibylline 
Oracles, IV. 4. 

Q cada faid to have no mouth, V. 77. 
Cicero oppoſes the Sibylline Oracles, 
IV. 4. 

P quotes Homer erroneouſſy, IV. 36. 
'Cicuta conſidered, II. 36. 

Cina, Helvius and Lucius, IX. 35. 

1 VIII. 70. 


— 


Marcus, governour of Mace- 
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Citron not the golden apple of the An- 
cients, III. 70. 
Civil wars of the Romans, a brief ac 
count of them, IV. 15. 
Clary not the Baccar, IV. 19. 
Clotho one of the Parcae, IV. 47. 
Codrus king of Athens, V. 11. 
a good poet, and friend of Vir- 
gil, m_ 22 
a ſorry poet, contempora with 
Juvenal and Martial, VII. bd 
Colocafia, IV. 20. 
Coloftrum, II. 22. 
Condere ſoles explained, IX. 5 2. | 
Conjux does not always ſtrictly ſignify 
uſband or wife, VIII. 18. 
Conon, III. 40. 
Conflantine the Emperor quotes the Si- 
bylline Oracles, IV. 4. 
Convoluulus major thought to be the 
Liguſtrum, II. 18. 
Cornificius, an enemy of Virgil, ſup- 


poſed to be meant under the name of 


Amyntas, II. 39. 
Corfica, the honey of that iſland infa- 
mous, IX. 3o. 
Corydon not Virgil in the ſecond Ec- 
logue, II. 1. 
ſuppoſed to be one of Virgil's 


friends, III. 1. 
Virgil himſelf, 
VII. 1. | 
Cothurnus, VII. 32. VIII. 10. 
Crater, a ſort of cup, V. 68. 
Cretans, famous archers, X. 59 
Cremona given to the ſoldiers, I. 1. 
Crow ſeen on the left, IX. 15. 
Crow-foot the poiſonous herb of Sar- 
dinia, VII. 41, | 
Cud of ruminating animals, VI. 54. 
Cui, when it began to be written for 
quoi, IV. 62. | 
Culcas, IV. 20. 
Cumae, the Sibyl who propheſied there 
the moſt — * + vI. 3 
Cynthius, a name o is o, 


Cypros of Egypt the ne or — 
na, II. 18. 
not the Ligufrym, ibid. 


Cypſelus 
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Cypſelus ſaved. his life by ſmiling on his 


. murderer, IV. 60. 
Cytheris the actreſs, her charaQer, and 


amour with Mark Anthony, X. 22. 
D. 
D AM 4 uſed in the maſculine gen- 
der by Virgil, VIII. 28. 
Damnare wotis, V. 80. | 
Damoetas ſuppoled to be Lucretius, 


II. 37. 
NIE the brother of Aegyptus, III., 


Daivring in religious ſolemnities, V. 73. 
Dane-wort, X. 27. 


Daphne changed to a bay-tree, III. 63. 


Daphnis, thought to be the Sicilian 
ſhepherd of that _—_— 19. 


V. I9, 24, 9 7 43, 51, 52, 56, 64. 


Quintilius Va- 
| Druſus, not the hero of the fourth be- 


1 Flaccus, the, 


rus, V. 19. 


brother of Virgil, V. 19, 27, 29, 
43, 80. 
* Saloninus, V. 
9 \ 3 
\_ _ _* QuintiliusCre*, 
monenſis, \ibid. | ER 
Jeſus Chriſt, 
ibid. | 
one of Cae- 


ſar's learned friends, VII. 1. 
Virgil him- 
ſelf, ibid. 


a fictitious name of a ſhep- 
herd, IX. 46. 

4 the Eclogue > called was 
written, V 121 54, 86. IX. 19. 

that Ecl 


recommended Virgil to the favour of 
Auguſtus, V. 52. IX. 10. 


. in compoſition ſigniſies / augmenting, 


72. 
Deliciae conſidered, II. 2; 
Demi-gods not accuſtomed to give an- 
ſwers without force, VI. 19. 


ogue thought to have 


Demi-gods viſible only when they think 
fit, VI 24. 
Depulſus ſignifies weaned, III. 82. 
Detexere explained, II. 72. , 
Deus and Divan conſidered, I. 2. 
Diana, called Delia, VII. 27, 29. 
the ſame with Juno Lucina, 
Trivia, and the Moon, IV. 10. 
the offerings made to ber by 
hunters; VII, 27. 
Dico uſed for cane, III. 55. 
Did, a mountain of Crete, VI. 56. 
Die, uſed for quotidie, IT. 42. III. 34. 
Dier's-weed, the lutum of * IV. 


43. 
Dill II. 48. 
Dian, the mother of Venus, IX. 47. 
Dionyfia, or Liberalia, different from. 
the Bacchanalia, V. 29. 


Dirce, a ſpring near Thebes, II. 24. 
ulius Caeſar, 


Diſcludere explained, VI. 33. 
Didus and Deus conſidered, I. 42 
Doris uſed for the ſea; X. 5. 


_ IV. 8. 
Dryads, V. 59 


Duco conſidered, 1. $6 


Dulichium, VI. 76. 
Dæwar felder, X. 27. 


E. 


BULUS, X. 27. 
Elhante, the Cypros of Egypt, 
II. 18. 
Enbers blazing ſuddenly a lucky omen, 
VIII. 104. 
En unquam conſidered, I. 68. 
Epicurus, his doQrine of Body and 


Void, VI. 31. 
; of Morality, 


VI. 41. 
Errare explained, I. 9. 
Ethiopia, X. 68. | 
Endoxus, III. 40. 4 > Kh # 
Euphorion, VI. 72. 
Eurotas, VI. 83. 
Euftathius quotes Homer „ 


V. mw 
a l 


r. 


Foil phe? III. 103. 
tongue, VII. 28. 
Eye, faſcinating, III. 103. 


F. 


ACILTIS conſidered, III. 9g. 
* Facio ſignifies to ſacrifice, III. 77. 
Fagu a beech-tree, L 1, 
- erroneouſly taken for | an oak, 
ibid. 
Faſcination, III. 103. 
Fauns, rural deities, VI. 27. 
Ferula, X. 25. 
Figo conſidered, II. 29 
——— a Proconfal, ſhewed ſome 
verſes of the Sibyls to St Auguſtin, 


NV. 4. 
Flaccus the brother of Virgil, e 
to be Daphnis, V. 19. 
Foeta conſidered, I. 50. 
Foetura defined, "ibid, 
Fontinalia, a Roman feſtival, V. 40. 
| ys love thought to be the Baccar, 
I 
Fragilis> ſignifies crackling, VIII. 82. 
Frankincenſe, male, VIII. 65. 
French Spikenard, V, 17. 
Frigus, uſed for Winter, II. 22. 
Frondator conſidered, I. 57. 
Frondes explained, III. 57 
Euges and Segetes diſtinguiſhed, IX. 48. 
Fucus, VII. 42. 
Fultus explained, VI. 53. 
Fulvia, the wife of M. Anthony, IV. 


13. 
Fur, etroneouſly thought to be uſed for 
— . 16. 


G. 


G Ae thought to be put 
allegorically for Mantua, I. 31. 


a ſea N * VII. 


37- 
rafter VI. 


— 


The IN DE X. 


Gallus, Cornelius, his a, VI. 72. IF 
ſuppoſed to be Corydon, VII. 1. 
his paſſion for Lycoris, X. 2. 
a man of war as well as a poet, 


X. 16. 
in what army he was, when the 
tenth Eclogue was written, X. 44. 
when the Eclogue of that name } 
- was written, X. ibid. g 
Aſinius, the ſon of P ole, IV. 
8. VI. 64. 1 
ſuppoſed to be the hero of the 


fourth Eclogue, IV. 8. 
Garlands, a mark of drunkenneſs, VI. 
16. a 
Garlick uſed in the country for a rfl 


rative, II. 11. : 
Gelower, II. 47. * 
Gelyfloure, ibid. 4 ; 
Gemmae, Oculi, or Buds, VII. * 
Germans, ſeated between the Rhine and f 
the Soane, I. 63. . 
Geftation, it's time, IV. 61. ; 
Gilli flower conſidered, II. 47. 2 1 
Globe celeſtial, uſed 'by the ee F 
nl. _ e ö 1 5 
Goats — in t, II. 31. 
vs 2. ies 2 Rirawberry- ; 
Ae III. 82. ; 
Gold, ſaid to be pale, II. N. 
Golden age, IV. 5. 
apples, III. 20. 
Gortyna, a city of Crete, VI. 60. 
Gryffons, VIII. 27. : 
Grynean — VI. 72. 
 Gylofre, 
H. | : k 
AMADRYADES, X. 62, : 
Harveſt, the ſeaſon for it, IX. 
Hebrus, —— of Thrace, X. 68. 0 


Heage- bells, II. 18. 

Hercules crowned his head with whit 
poplar, VII. 61. | 

— — III. 40. VI. 67, 69, 70. 

Hibiſcus rn I. 30. 


Honey 


* 


Honey firſt diſcovered by Bacchus, VI. 
14. 
that of Hybla famous, I. 55. 


37. 
that of Corſica infamous, IX. 30. 
Horſes of Caeſar refuſed food at the 
time of his death, V. 24. 
Hyacinthus, III. 63, 106. 
Hybla, famous for honey, I. 55, VIII. 


37» 
Hylas, VI. 43. 
I. 


ACCHUS uſed for wine, VI. 15. 
Ihricum, Illyris, or Nlyria, VIII. 7. 
Inages made by witchcraft, VIII. 80. 
of the gods painted red, X. 27. 
Inchant and Incantation, whence de- 
rived, VIII. 71. 
Incidere conſidered, III. rt. 
Indignus ſignifies great or cruel, X. 10. 
Ingratus ſignifies unhappy, I. 35. 
Inſero ſignifies to plant, IX. 50. 
Irtonſi montes conſidered, V. 63. 
Jolas fancied to be Auguſtus or Mae - 
cenas, II. 57. : 
Iſnarus, VI. 30. | 
toy, the ſeveral ſorts of it, 11. 39. 
VII. 38. | 
why called errans, IV. 19. ; 
_ uſed in the chaplets of poets, IV. 
19. VII. 25. VIII. 13. 


Jo 


The IN PDE X. 


Julius Caeſar, a chapel dedicated to 
him, I. 6. V. 5 

RL ght to be celebrated © 
under the name of Daphnis, V. 19, 

5 24, 29, 43s $1, $2 5 61, 64. 
uni per, the Faroe 
lay hurtful, X. 76. 


328 the Moon, IV. 10. 


Julice returns in the golden age, IV. 6.” 
13 t 


ABRUSCA, V.1. © 
Lachefis, one of the en W. 


Land; Aivided among the ſoldiers, I. 1, 
41. IV. 13, 
| in what manner, IX. 28. 5 
Laugare wers pi citum, VII. 27. 
Laughing of children, IV. 50. 
Lepidus — to have ſet up himſelf 
after the death of Caeſar, IV. 13. 


- Letters cut on the barks of trees, X. 


3s 
Laa the famous rock there, Yale 


5 
pda, II. 47. 
Liberalia, or Diemfa, different from 
the Bacchanalia, V. 29. G 
Libethrian Nymphs, the Muſes, dh 21. 
Libum, a ſort of cake, VII. 3 | 
Liguſtrum conſidered, II. 18. 
Linus, IV. 56. —_ 67. 
Lizard, green, II. 9. 
Lover's leap, VIII. 59. 


Lucifer, VIII. 17. 


AMES I. a great believer of the 

J power of Magick, VIII. $0. 

Jaſon and Medea, VIII. 47. 

Jubeo does not always ſignify to com- 

mand as a maſter, V. 14. 

Julius Caeſar, his deſcent, IV... 
his character, V. 61. 
when the civil war be- 

tween him and Pompey began, IV. 


13. 
honours him after 
his death, V. 56. pl 
bis ſtar, IX. 47. 


Lucina invoked, IV. 8. 

the Moon, IV. 10. 

Lacretius, ſu ſed to be meant * 
the name of Damoetas, II. 37. 


. Lupus in fabula, whence that proverb 


is derived, IX. 54. 

Lutum,, 2 or lureola, the name 1 
an herb, IV. 44. 

Lux, uſed for day, VII. 43. 

Lyciſea, a breed of d 
a wolf on a bitch, III. 18. 

Hcorii, beloved by Gallus X. 2. 


C0 2 Lycaris, 


The 
cori, , ſuppoſe to. be the aAreſs Cy- 
25 cheris, 


Lyaus, a city of Crete, V. 73. 
M. 


ACER . ſuppaſed to 

be Mopſus, V. 1. 

Mypecenas, fancied to be lolas, II. 57. 
Meliboeus, VII. 


a, 


J . 
his ſhare in the —— 
of Auguſtas and Anthony, IV. 13. 
alus, VIII. 22. 
Marius, III. go. 
Man ua involved in the calamity of 
* Cremona, I. 1. 


Marcellus, the hero of the fourth Ec- 


logue, IV. 8, 13. 
| adopted by Auguſtus, IV. 
215,9. 


Mariſa, a river of Thrace, X. 65. 

Medea and Jaſon, VIII. 47. 

Meditaris explained, I. 2. 

Meliboeus thought to be Virgil, Mae 
cenas. or Pollo, VII. r. 

7 140K poiſonous in Sardinia, 

24 
* with an Aceuſative caſe, VII. 
9 

Menalcas, ſuppoſed to be Virgil, V. 
- 1, 86. IX. 10. 

Midas, his' cony erſation with Silenus, 
VI. 13. | 

Mihi uſed for a me, IX. 53- | 

Mincius, the verdure of it's banks re- 
markable, VII. 12. 

Minium of the Ancients, the ſame with 
Cinnabar, X. 27. 

Mola, a ſacred cake, VIII. 82. 

Mollis ſignifies /oft or bending, III. 45+ 
_ * does not ſignify ripe, IV. 28. 

fully conſidered, 7bid. 

Monkici, thought to be Satyrs, V. 73. 

Month, IV. 61. 

Maon, fancied to be brought down by 
Magick, VIII. 69. 

Mopſus, ſappdſed to be Aemilius Ma- 
cer, and Alexander, V. 1. Tg 


INDEX. 


Moſs, VII. 45. 

Mothers ſmile on their new-born chil- 
dren, IV. 60. 

Munda, when the victory there was ob- 
tained, V. 29. 

Mundus, a trench in the center of Rome, 
III. 104. 

Murex conſidered, IV. 43. 

Muſes, their names, III. 60. 

Myfical inſtruments of the ancient ſhep- 
herds, I. 2. | 

3 common, VII. 6. 

ſacred to Venus, VII. 62. 


* 


. 


ARDUS celiica, thought to be 
the ſame with the Saliunca, V. 


17. 
Nectar, the ſame with the Ariuſian 
wine, V. 71. 
Nereus, VI. 35. 
Nunc, a particle adapted to irony, I. 74. 
Nuto conſidered, IV. 50. 
Nymphs, the ſaerifices offered to them, 


V. 74: 
Y. 


AK, accounted ſacred, VII. 13. 
Oaxes, Oaxia, Oaxis, or Oaxus, 
a City and river of Crete, I. 66. 
Oblita, uſed paſſively, IX. 53. 
Ocnus, ſee Bianor. 
OZavia, her character, IV. 10, 13. 
half ſiſter to Auguſtus, IV. + 
married to Anthony, IV. 
13. A 
Odta ius, ſee Auguſtus. 
Oculi, Gemmae, or Bud, VII. 48. 
Oeta, a high mountain of Theſlaly, 
VIII. 30, 
Orange, not the golden apple of the 
Ancients, III. 70. 
Orpheus, III. 46. Iv. $5: 


TO? PALAEMON 


I- 


J- 


Ys 


he 


Fhe 1 N. D E X. 


Piollio, his character, III. 84. 


* 
* „ * 
5 * *% 
F . _ * 


marian, III. 50 


Pa 


when written, V. 86. 
Pale, a yellow colour, II. 47. 
Paliurus conſidered, V. 39. 


2 or palumbus — * ur. 


Pan, II. 31, 32. IV. 58. 
Parcae, IV. 477 


Paris, ſaid to have been a ſhepherd, | 


II. 61. 
Parnaſſus, X. 11. 
5 a mountain of 3 
2 Empire deſcribed, I. 63. 
Parthians, famous Archers, X. 59. 
erke. explained, III. 56. 
Pajipbar, VI. 46. 


Pateo, ſignifies to be extended, III. 104- 
Pauych of ruminating animals, VI. 54. 


Peach, II. 51. 

Peculium conſidered, I. 35. 

Pecunia, derived from pecur,. þ * 33. 
dum, a ſhepherd's crook, V. 88. 

Permeſſus, a river of Boeotia, VI. 64. 

Peruſia beſieged and taken, IV. 13. 

Paſime, a term of reproach uſed to a 
ſlave, III. 17. 

3 his ſiſters turned into trees, 
VI 

Philigs, the battle there when fought, 
J. 1. IV. 1g. 

Philomela, VI. 79. 

Phoebus, III. 62. 

Phyllis, 2 of Lycurgus, V. 10. 

Hindus, X. 1 

Pine ſacred to | Cybele, VII. 24. 

planted in gardens, VII. 65. 
Pinus, uſed 4. a ſhip, IV. 38. 


Pliny quotes Virgil erroneouſly, IV. 45- 

Rlowman's ſpikenard thought to be the 
Bacear, IV. 19. 

Plums, why called wwaxen, II. 53. 

Poetry, compared to the quenching of 
thirſt, III. 111. 


Eclogue ſo called, 


. When Conſul, IV. 12; "> 
' took Salonae, IV. 8. t 
8 the reconciliation between 
Auguſtus and Anthony, IV. 13, 
thought to be Corydon, VII. 1. 


patron of th th Eclogue. 
VIII. 6, 10, 11, 5 . 


the Ecl ſo called when 
ak Wh — Heil writ - 


Pomegranates, the golden apples of the 
Ancients, III. 70. . 


50. | | 
Pontus, VIII | a 
Poplar A IX. 41, 1 
uſed for a crown by Hercules, 
Poppies, their uſe in love, Ne. 


Praecipio conſidered, III. 98. 


Praefiſcine, a word uſed by the An- 
cients, to ſhe 


Praeſens, ſignifies — I. 42. ; 

Prai affng one's ſelf, Plutarch's opinion 
it, VII. 27. 

, VII. 33. 

Primprint, or Privet, II. 18. 


Procul tantum conſidered, VI. 16. 


Proetides, fancied themſelves tobe cows, 
VI. 48. 

Prometheus, VI. 42. 

Protinus conſidered, I. 13. 

Pruning in ſummer, IL 70. 

Ptolemy the Mathematician, III. 40. 

Purpureus, ſignifies any bright ar beaus 
tiful colour, V, 38, 


r, VI. 41. 


. 


UADRUPES, generally aſed 
for a horſe by Virgil, V. 26. 
Puinces, II. — 
not the golden apples of che 
Ancients, III. 70. 
Lying * quotes Virgil womans 


Ruintilius 


The INDEX. 


uintil VI. 6. 
= IR 


12 1 foo Ten. 


ty ADIUS of the Mathematicians, 
III. 41. 
a 


Gini, VII. 41. 


Red, a ſacred colour, VI. 23. X. 27. 


Rhine, X. 48. 
Aloe, VI. 30. 
Ring- doue, III. 69. 
Rock-pigeon, ibid. . 
Ramth, or paanch, and 
VI. 54. J ; 
Buſeus, N 
Ruſbes, a ſigu of a wet foil, 1. 49. 


8. 


ALIUNCA conſidered, V. ry. 
Ja loninus, not the hero of the 
fourth Eclogue, IV. 8. 

nor the Daphnis of the 
fifth, V. 19. 


Sandyx conſidered, IV. 45. 

Sardinia, herbs poiſonous there, VII. 
1441. 

Saturn, his reign, IV. 6. VI. 41. 
Satyrs, V. 73. 

Scio, famous for wine, V. 71. 


uminating, 


Sciro, Siro, — 25 an Epicurean Phi- 


loſopher, V 
SeyHa, wo of > name, VI. 74. 


$cythia, all the northern ow anciently 


ſo called, I. 66. 
Sea, whether it reflefts an image, II. 


42080] VII. 42. 
Sed, Particles, . VI. 31, 32. 
Segerer and Fruges diſtinguiſhed, IX. 48. 
Senatorian age, IV. 8. 
Sentes, a general word, IV. 29. 
Septa explained, I. 34. 
Sepulcbres of the Ancients, IX. 59. 
Shade 4 trees hurtful, X. 76. 


ke the comp rad herb of Sar · 


Straauberry- tree, 


- Sheep of fine colo ended to be 
an omen of ſuccefsful power, IV. 43. 
Li = ancient, did pot drive their. 

s, but led them, II. 23. a 
Sibylline 107 foretold a king of 
e I 
aht, uin i. in . IV. 4. 
Sic, a form of obteſting, IX. 30. 
Sicily, famous for ſheep, II. 21. 
"bo. the diftance of it from AUK, 
27. 5 
Silenus, 5 13, 14. 
Sinum, a ſort of ju VII. 
Stro, ſee Sciro. 1 ay 
Sitbonia, X. 66. 
Smiling of children, IV. 60. 
A. not the ,Leucoium of the 
Ancients, II. 47. 
Soane, a riyer of France, I. 63. 
Soles, uſed for days, IX. 52. 
Solſtitium, ſignifies N. the ſummer ſal. 
ſtice, VII. 47. 
Solam explained, V. 3 5. 
dopbocles, a Tragick Poet, VIII. 10. 
Soul of the Univerſe, III. 60. 


- Spatium conſidered, III. 104. 


Sphere, invented by Atlas or Anaxi« 
mander, ibid. x 
Spitenard, V. 17. 
Spring deſcribed, III. 55. 
tags living to a great age, VII. 30. 
Star, appearing after the death of ju- 
lius Caeſar, IX. 47. 
Stimicon, thought to be the father of 
Theocritus, V. 55. 
fancied to be Maecenas, ibid, 
Sto, ſignifies the appointed time, IV. 8. 
Stoct dove, III. 
l. 46. 


5 coveted by goats, III. 
2. 


Stringo conſidered, TX. 61. 
Sublegi explained, IX. 21. 
Submitto conſidered, I. 46. 


Swan; ſuppoſed to "ot VIII. 55. IX. 


29. 
Syene, the well there, III. 104. 
Syro, ſee Scir 9. 
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facred ee, 11 4 a 


- Univerſe, ſu 


» tho J „ens? III. 601 
Telepbium, II. 47. Wy 20 1 I Upilio, e X ( 241 
Terens,. F har 7 Al 98 1 
Thalia, 1 3 29 4 1 4741 
Dercritus, a Sicilia, II. 21. — MO 
Theftylis, fancied we” bw et mother, 

. 10, Ve the ol, 

de the mother of Oe IkoX8;0 v1 © 17 

II. 42. Vari, m pit and Tragic Poet, IX. 
aa, IM. 9. : em ot Ne 3. T. in 
Thiafu, V. 29. 4 I ümitated by Virgil, VIII. 88. 
Thora Valdinſium, ® poiſonous 0 Far 4Tragie!Poet, III. 20. 

VII. 41. | Agens, VI. 6. 92 
Three, that number thought to be ys Sul,, his hiſtory, VI. 6, 
rim, VIII. 73, 75. eee LN * 

yon ws 8 v. 51 „ . — 
25%. chought oo be one of vibe n * 

conte mporaries aud rivals, VII. 1.  Silenus, VI. 6.10 9 „ 10 e 

„ Tbeoczitus, ibid, Luintus, VI. M 413 
Tiberius, IV. 8. —_— by Vigil, 
Tigers, yoaked to draw the chariot of IX. 35. 0 

Bacchus, V. 29. V. ates, the difference between bc and 
Timavus, VIII. 6. Puera, INK. 33 
Tiphys, IV. 32. Feud uſed. — 
Tityrinus, a pipe made of reeds, I. 1. 

Tityrus, whence derived, ibid. w Peder, — 28 a in an active 
not V in the firſt Eclogue, ve ienie, 3 
ibid. * Venena, ſignifies drugs of extraordinary 
when that Eclogue was written, efficacy, VIII. 95. 
V. 86. 2 called Lucifer and Veſper, VI. 
not the firſt of Virgil's Ec- 8 
logues, V. 86. VI. 4. g's, repreſented as the mother of Ja- 


Tmarus, or T, tain of lius Caeſar, V. 23. 
Dodona, VIII. 44. "II J uſed for a miſtreſs, III. 68. 


Torches uſed in nuptial ceremonies, Verſo, ſignifies to feed, X. 68. 


VIII. 29. Vesper, or Heſperus, VI. 86. 
Tornus conſidered, III. 38. Vexo explained, VI. 76. | 
Trees, the Roman laws ſevere againſt Yiburnum, I. 26. 

injuring them, III. 11. Vine wild, V. 7. 

Triumvirate, IV. 13. Vinitor conſidered, X. 36. 
— the Moon, IV. 10. Vintage, the ſeaſon for i it IX. 48. 


Viola- 


* 
4 ME Ee ——_ — ——- 


The. I NME X 
Viola pallentes . Vallwort, X. 27 To 


Virgil deſcribes his own eſtate, I. 47. R oP in fitptial ceremonies, 
7. o 


aflaulted. by Arrius the Centu- 1 1 aled hot in magical rites, vi 


III. IX. 1, 15. 
aw foe paid him at Roy Wafaring-tree, L 2 
— — — Va, of what * F AN 
bad frequent — to riſe to Weedbind, II. 18. f 
the higher poetty, IV. 1. Mill at Syene, III. 1044. 
4 * an old Cxitiek, L * myſteries, were cclebrats 
III. 1. VI 6 „ibi 
. . / Pliny, IV. 45. Willis their flowers defcribed, I.s 
Caſtlevetrius, 1:5. flexibili „ r 8 
/ able property, 6. x 
Tthwin, I. . 5 "LF 
oad, TV. 43. 
Wolf ſeeing a man firſt, An kn? 
1 * of his voice, IX. 54. ä 
Menalcas, V. 1, Whog-pigeon, III. 69. 


36. | Manne. Meoll, IV. 43+ 
FLY .. Phoebus, V. 9 4 — 02. 162107; mn 2 g 
n a kaniebt nn 26 
plant, III. 38. 102: Lo 7 2. { 65h | | I 
Fitala, aſed for a cow, III. 29. 1 
Nuit. explained, VIII. 58. WY 
Paid, . one of Epicura's pi Z RO la 7 2 only 475 | 
iples | w on of his 
* © 1 5 birth, IV. 60. 95.45 
W. 0 4 sse with or 1 
AL Liver, is the ods violet 
of Virgil, IL 47. „ 
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NATURAL HISTORY: 


Or, New ang accurate Deſcriptions of the Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals, of the different Parts of the World; made from the Bodies 
themſelvęs, collected in a Number of Journies taken through the diffe- 
rent Parts of this Kingdom, expressly for that Purpoſe ; received from 
Correſpondents in moſt Parts of the known World ; or preſerved in the 
Muſeums of the moſt en Naturaliſts. With their Virtues and 
Uſes, as far as hitherto certainly known, in Medicine and Mechanics: 

/ Nluſtrated by ya General Review of the Knowledge of the Ancients, 

"and of Piſcqyerſe and Improvements of later Ages in theſe Studies. 
ncluding the Hiſtory of the Materia Medica, Nicloria, and Tinctoria 
of the preſent and earlier Ages. As alſo Obſervations on the neglected 
Properties of many valuable Subſtances known at preſent, and Attempts 
to diſcoyer the loſt Medicines, Paints, &c. of former Ages, in a Series 
of Critigal Enquiries into the Materia Medica of the ancient Greeks. 
With Figures, elegantly engraved. A Work engaged in at the Deſire 
of the moſt eminent Naturaliſts of the Age, and promoted by the 
Aſſiſtances of their Libraries and Muſeums, Containing the General 

Hiſtory of Metals, Minerals, Stones, Earths, and all other Foſſils. 


By JOHN HIDL, 
Author of the late Tranſlation and Commentaries on Theophraſtus's 
, Hiftory of Stones. | 
N. B. There are a ſmall! Number on Royal Paper, Price Two Pounds 
Ten ng and, for the Curious, the Prints of a few Settz will be 
colour d under the Author's particular Direction. ah 
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l pere may be had, ty the ſame Author, Price 3 1. 6 d. 


Theophraſtus's Hiſtory of STONES, with an Engliþ Verſion, and 
Critical and Philoſophical Notes, including the Modern Hiſtory of the 

ems, &c. deſcribed by that Author, and of many others of the native 
Foſſils, To which are added, Tuo Letters; one to Dr James Parſons, 
F. R. S. on the Colours of the Sapphire and Turquoiſe ; and the other to 
Martin Follet, Eſq; Doctor of Laws, and Preſident of the Royal Society, 
upon the Effects of different Meuſtruumt on Copper. Both tending to il- 
luſtrate the Doctrine of the Gems, being coloured by metalline Particles. 
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On1ciN, Narva, and Vizrong 


CHALYBEAT WATERS; 


NATURAL HOT BATHE 


WITH A 


Phyſico-Chemical ANALYSI5, and Medicinal Deſcription of the Mineral 
Waters at D Kent ; e and SHADWELL, 


near LonDoN ; Saint Win1FRED's WELL in FLINTsHIRE; with 
others of the moſt famous WATERs in ENGLAND: And the celebrated 
WaTERs at CLEVES in GERMAN T. 


© LIKEWISE, 


1 


N for the Preparation and Uſe of Ax ririctAr, Hor, Win- 


RAL-WATER-BATHS., 
To which is added, an 


APP EN DI x, 


ON THE 


5 E LTZ RN WASTE RR 


W I T H 
Many REMARKS, eſpecially on it's Mixture with TAR-WATER, 
And alſo a DissERTATI1ON on 


Baron SCHWANBERG's 


LIQUID SHELL; 


With the PRO Ess, for preparing the ſame, 


""* 


By D1zD.gR1CK WIL. L1NDZN» M. De 
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Conſiling * 4 curious 


CoLLgc: TION of  uſgfulgnd entertaining Taper. 


FROM 
Manvscziers;. Octaſional WzrrinGs, and ſcarce ParHLZ TS, 


Which were found in the 


Lroxany of the late hal ol OX FORD, 


yy  » # 3 
i 177 * « —-— * 


101 105 33 303 b. 6 > 320 G 
CONTAINING, 


A A Vary of Subjects, relating to Hiſtory and PEN in general, 

rolutions of States and Governments, Annals and Lives of ſeveral 
Princes, and. Wuftrious Perſons. Memoirs and Characters of great 
Men. Secret Intrigues. Treaties, Negotiations, Plots and Conſpira- 
cies, Extraordinary Events, Accidents and Occurrences, publick and 
— 4 at Home and Abroad. Diſcourſes, Moral, Philoſophical, and 

olitical, Diſſertations upon Trade and Navigation. Inventions, 
ManufaQtures. Improvements and Diſcoveries 5 Art and Nature. 
Voyages, Travels, and Expeditions at Sea and Land; with Remarks 
and | Obſervations upon the Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms, and Produce of 
Forkign Nations; as alſo uncommon Adventures of Love and Gallan- 
E with occahonal Eſſays of Wit and Humour. 


_COMPREHENDING 


The Tn Gzn1vs, Spixir and Tzupzx of the 
8 for ſeveral AGES paſt, 


INTERSPERSED 


With Critical and Explanatory NoT Es and ComMMEenTs to illuſtrate 
| the ſame. 
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